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CHAPTER  VL 

We  left  the  Duchess  de  Berri  at  Massâ,  meditating  the  daring 
project  of  recovering  her  son's  throne  ;  the  strength  of  the  legiti- 
matist  party,  however,  was  not  adequate  to  so  bold  a  design- 
Thai  party,  in  fact,  a  prey  to  very  serious  disxuiion,  was  at  this 
time  dividea  into  three  very  distinct  sections. 

Tlie  first  of  these  refused  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Henry  V. 
by  any  other  than  legal  and  parliamentary  means.  Its  centre  was 
Faria;  its  organ  the  Gazette  de  France;  and  its  principal  reprcsen- 
tiAppca  were  the  Duke  of  BeEuno  and  Viscount  Chateaubriand. 

The  second  looked  only  to  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Powers. 
It  prevailed  at  Holyrood,  and  received  its  impubion  from  the  Duke 
de  Blacas. 

The  third  rejected,  as  unpopular  and  fatal,  the  intervention  of  fo- 
ragners;  but  it,  at  the  same  time»  rejected  the  idea  of  a  system  of 
legal  and  parliamentary  opposition  ;  relying  upon  the  resources  of 
llie  royalists  in  tlie  interior,  its  aim  was  to  raise  the  provinces.  Its 
ey»  fixed  upon  Massa,  it  sympathized  with  and  applauded  the  ad- 
TentuTona  tendencies  of  Marie  Carohne  ;  its  chiefs  were  Marshal 
BomiDOQi,  Count  de  Kergorky,  the  Duke  d'Escars,  and  Viscount 
Si,  Priest 

This  division  of  the  Royalists  rendered  the  part  which  Marie  Caro- 
lilie  had  to  play  a  very  difficult  and  perilous  one;  slie  liad  to  contend 
not  only  against  the  timid  caution  ot  the  legitiraatist  leaders  in  the 
capital,  but  abo  against  the  ill-will  of  the  great  courts»  who  were  ex- 
cenTely  indignant  at  the  desire  openly  declared  by  the  princess  to 
fender  neneir  independent  of  their  support. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  Massa,  Marie  Caroline  had  at  once  an  Insight 
into  tbe  difficulties  of  her  undertaking.  We  have  mentioned  that 
ttiie  Duke  de  Blacas  had  been  assignea  to  her  as  a  political  Mentor. 
Tbit  allachment  which  she  displayed  for  M.  de  Mesnard,  her  duef 
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equerry,  and  for  M,  de  Brissac^  her  first  çentleraaii  usbcr,  gave  um- 
brage to  tlie  favourite  of  Charles  X.  Aiid  these  gentlemen  very 
soon  learnt  that  endeavours  were  heing  made  to  procure  their  dis- 
missal from  attendance  on  the  princess,  M,  de  Brissac,  himself  a 
highly  h  on  curable -minded  man,  would  not  credit  this  infonnation; 
but  M*  de  Mesnard,  less  iacredulous,  induced  the  duchess  to  surround 
herself  with  counsellors  calculated  to  destroy  the  influence  of  M. 
Blacas  with  her,  Marsha!  Bourmont  arrived  at  Massa,  aceompanied 
by  MM,  de  Pastorct,  d*E&cars,  and  Kergorlay.  They  learnt  from 
the  duchess  that  she  had  but  a  very  iinpei'fect  idea  of  the  powers 
-which  M.  de  Blacaa  had  received  from  Charles  X.;  they  imperatively 
called  upon  the  favourite  to  show  them  what  tliese  powers  were,  and 
their  astonishment  was  extreme  at  finding  that  the  royal  authoriza- 
tion, wliile  it  assigned  to  the  mother  of  Henry  V,  the  title  of  regent, 
conferred  upon  M,  do  Blacas  all  the  functions  and  all  the  authority 
of  that  position.  Secret  conferences  were  heieupon  held  at  Lucca, 
in  which  M.  de  Kergorlay  energetically  disputed  the  right,  thus 
arrogated  by  Charles  X.,  of  dis^posing  of  the'regency,  after  his  volun* 
tary  and  formal  abdication.  MM,  de  Bourmont  and  d'Escars  con- 
curred entirely  with  M.  de  Kergorlay.  M,  de  Pastoret,  whose  mode* 
ration  took  alarm  at  such  exciting  topics,  contented  himself  with 
pointing  out  that  the  document  relative  to  the  regency  was,  by 
servirai  months,  posterior  to  the  abdication,  and  consequently  ir- 
regular. M.  Billot  alone  supported  the  claims  of  M.  de  Blacas,  at 
whose  instance,  indeed,  he  had  been  despatched  to  JMassa.  On  the 
clofyc  of  these  animated  conferences,  M,  de  Kergorlay  conveyed  to 
Charles  X.  in  a  letter,  respectful,  but  (imi^  his  convictions  upon  the 
subject*     As  to  M-  de  Blacas,  he  quitted  the  conference  a  defeated 

**  To  hi*  Majesty  Charles  X- 

**  6fRB, — I  have  taken  part  here  in  some  conferences  which  hme  been  held  on  he- 
half  of  Henrj  V.,  and  of  France,  in  the  pnisence  of  the  niother  of  our  yomig  king* 
At  one  of  these  conferenoei  there  were  read  two  dcclanitionâ  ;  the  one  bearing  date 
the  24th  Augnttf  1830,  the  other  a  later  document,  wherein  rour  Majesty  annoimcei 
il  to  be  your  intention  to  nominate  Madame  regent,  and  to  FCj^ubitti  tlie  tcsnns  gf 
that  reigency, 

•*  No  person  could  have  learned  with  greater  pain  tlian  myself,  the  unfortunate  act 
of  the  2nd  Aagu»t,  1830,  by  which  your  Majesty  abdicated  the  crown  of  Franoe.  That 
act,  however,  from  its  very  nature,  seemed  ineapiible  of  retractiition  ;  and,  a«  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  waa  not  retracted  after  the  arrival  of  your  M^esty  in  a  foreign  country. 
Yonr  faithfiil  subjects,  then,  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign  themselves  to  wliath 
take»  place.  Tliey  rationally  considered  that  your  Majetty  having  affixed  no 
«onration  to  this  last  act  of  sovereign  will,  had  alxlicated,  at  the  same  time,  ail 
functions  of  royalty.  I,  therefore,  in  the  conlereuoe,  of  wliich  I  have  upoken, 
tlnctly  cnundateii  the  opinion  that  your  Majesty,  in  abdicating  the  crown,  could 
fet;dn  either  the  power  of  nominating  to  the  regency,  or  that  of  regulatini;  it«  t 

♦*  It  i*  true  that  your  Majesty,  in  your  act  of  abdication,  nominated  MoiiseiL 
the  Duke  of  Orléans,  Ueuttnant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  may  be  added  tl 
ihip  fatal  nomination  was  not  contested*    I  do  not  here  propose  to  examine  whethi 
«r  riot  it  ought  to  have  been  contettteil;  and,  fbr  tliat  matter,  inAtancea  of  the  tOft 
men  tary  difpi»sition»  of  our  kingu,  relative  to  the  regency,  not  having  been  Acted 
upon  after  their  death,  are  not  wanting  in  our  history.    But  even  wem  we  to  Admit 
«i  incontestable,  the  validity  of  the  nomination  of  a  lieutenant-general  of  a  kingdom. 
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man.  M.  de  Mettemich  did  all  he  could  to  support  his  interest  vnth 
the  duchess,  but  without  effect  :  her  royal  highiK^m  merely  awaited 
an  opportimity  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

To  the  embarmssments  of  these  internal  differenccfi,  the  ducheaa 
peieoxuiUy  found  superadded  the  diplomatic  terrera  which  her  prc- 
«nee  alraogt  everywhere  occasioned.  Of  aU  the  petty  princes  of 
Italy,  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Lucca  alone  ventured  to  offer  to 
the  mother  of  the  duke  a  frank  and  fearless  hospitality^     The  King 

1  ID  the  act  of  abdication  of  tbe  monarch  rGlinqm«)iing  hU  Uitone^  it  woold 

la  tberice  folluw  that  in  like  maimer  can  be  sustained  tbe  validity  of  fresh 

I  by  the  king,  relative  to  the  negency,  bearing  a  date  subsequent  to  his  ab- 

dkfttloiL    It  may,  indeed,  be  oonoeiTed  that,  when  Monseigneur  Die  Duke  of  Orléana 

^  hadi  by  the  cnnie  of  usurpation,  rendered  himself  lor  ever  unworthy  of  holding  the 

i  of  Eeutenant -general  of  the  kingdom  which  liad  been  eonfidc^d  to  liirn^  the  king; 

!  "^«ry  instant  he  leiimtxl  the  base  act,  had  ^It  it  to  be  hii  duty  to  ruvert  to  the 

p  tlMn  only  some  days  antecedent,  wherein,  as  king,  he  hod  made  this  notnina^ 

nd»  at  Qooe  autiuUiiig  the  appjintmcnt,  substituted  a  more  worthy  person, 

J  no  beed  of  tbe  short  interval,  which  Imd  then  occurred;  but  the  fiction  which 

tfiaveavmiled,  when  the  period  to  be  reverted  to  was  only  some  few  days  ante* 

t,  ttamtft  be  extended,  with  the  least  probability*  to  the  delay  of  more  than  m 

I  silence  it^ity  ntu^  needs  take  the  plaee  of  flctioci. 

I  king*»  abdication  being  his  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 

^o»t?  frt  \nv  royai  tTinctions,  he  has  by  such  his  abdication,  renounced  all  ulterior 

of  tlie  royal  Amotion  of  dis  posing  of  the  regency*    The  ronmuaatian  by 

jMmr  the  Bauphin  of  hia  rights  to  tbe  crown  of  France,  in  fkvour  of  h  la 

^      w^  k  equivalent,  during  the  Ulb  of  Henry  V.,  to  liis  complete  abdication,  and 

Bmctooiiie<|tiently  have,  with  refeienee  to  the  actnal  regency,  the  same  effect. 

*^lit  paâaing  tnm  tbe  qtieeticm  of  validity,  we  proceed  to  that  of  âtness«  I  must 
vtA  permit  myself  to  flinch  &om  tlie  very  painful  duty  of  stating  that,  in  the  present 
MM»  of  man's  minds  in  FranoOp  tbe  promulgalion  of  any  ordinances  by  wliich  your 
It^jCffltj  should  appoint  a  regency  and  regulate  its  conditions,  would  have  a  pemicioua 
iÉbd  The  public  wotdd  tee  ttmieid  but  an  endeavour  to  indentify  tbe  new  reign 
vlttli  m  tjaUun  whioh  proved  the  dettraetion  of  the  reign  preceding. 

^Tbm  efMem  I  speak  of  is  the  same  thai  drove  James  IL  from  Eogiand;  it  consiilft 
i>  Um  Mtppwiliiiii  of  a  cotnstituent  power,  fbunded  upon  divine  right,  which  unites 


'vltliiD  itêêif  the  triple  faculty  of  granting  a  charter,  of  swe^inn^  to  it,  and  of  with- 

%  afterwards.    I  am  well  aware  that  your  M  T  udther  wished 

^  aflr  Uionght  you  w«s«  in  any  way  vîd&t  and  that,  aftoe 

_  til»  auib%iiitiesof  tbe  fourteenth arttdé,y4iu  4^;..  .^v.  ...a.  jrauwere  proving 

ttdiUty  to  the  charter  itself,  in  adopting  the  interpretation  of  that  article  whicli 

id  to  yon  the  moat  consistent  with  sound  reason.    I  bdieve  that  your  niinittera 

MBatly  sinoere  in  adopting  the  same  interpretation;  but  I  know,  on  tbe  other 

,  Okat  this  interprétât  ion  was  admitt<M]  by  <m]y  a  very  small  portion  of  the  na* 

it  appeared,  tn    '  ^  ^    cudiinen,  altogether  paradoxical^ 

lory  t»  the  leads  tuid  to  the  well  known  maxinip 

we  HodespiMMd  iià  ...u.  .....  <^  *'  -  <?f>  concise  terms:  Damter  H 

9<iisr  a» «nri  [yon oui*t  giveaway  >  ] 
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the  Hundred  Days,  pub* 
be  giirao  to  oonstitutiona 
rte£    I  have  always  ex* 

'  iÀe  base  principle  <jf  | 

11'  fumier  ^tand  upon 

"*  '••4,  tlic  honour  uf 


*  I  bawelUsi  bod  oecaaioii,  and  1 
f  lift«i|ilain  my  vicwa  on  the  pr< 
IHBlod  by  the  aovei^gn,  ovvi 
,  «a  forcibly  aa  I  omild,  my  \ 
ibe  latltr,  and  have  ever  added,  wii  ! 
fife»  huÊÊm  «bSob  ever  ^w^hilo  be  eatwii 
•  Idoft 

**  ft»  mtbm 

t^tr,  MilODsly  imp  >>  mind»  of  most  men.  the  itiua  ut  ilic  security  of  thia 

pHaMlMk    fevir  B^i  ^^t  revolution  I  bsive  invHrmVily  fe)t  tho  «^nviction  thaK 

ikm  tola  iifcitMlu  which  impodea  the  est^i  ^ne  of  { 

Ids  ^ÛiMS»  bf  Mnoal  aoclamatloi],  is  t  !  that 

rbis  nothcTîfill  flnreradopt ttir  piiiiL-i^)tv  niiK.ii aiii 
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coniroveny  aa  to  tbe  iuteri>r 


k-  14,  lias,  how- 
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4   PETTY  COURTS  OF  ITALY  AND  THE  DUCHESS  DE  BERRI. 

of  Sardinia  wrote  her  some  very  affectionate  letters,  rivmg  her  gooJl 
advice,  but  always  under  the  rose.  The  Grand  EhJce  of  Tuscany 
refused  her  peimissiou  to  go  to  Pisa,  to  take  the  baths.  And  now 
she  was  about  to  see  closed  against  her  the  gates  of  the  very  city 
wherein  her  brother  sat  enthroned-  '*  If  the  Duchess  de  Bern/' 
General  Sebastiani  had  emphatically  exclaimed,  *'  attempts  to  make 
Naples  the  theatre  of  her  intrigues»  France  has  troops  and  she  haa 
ships,  and  Toulon  is  not  very  tar  from  Naples  "  These  words,  duly 
transmitted  by  the  Prince  of  Castelcicaa  to  the  NeapoUtan  govern- 
ment, occasioned  the  most  vivid  alarm.  That  government  was  not 
ignorant  that  tlie  court  of  France,  so  easy  upon  all  other  points,^ 
was  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious  about  a  purely  d)Tiasticaî  ques-; 
tion,  and,  towards  a  petty  state,  would  be  altogether  intractable, 
Accordingly,  upon  the  return  of  the  King  of  Naples  from  Sicily, 
some  of  his  councillors,  and  among  others,  the  minister  at  war,  Far- 
deUa,  put  him  in  fear  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  resolved 
to  refuse  his  sister  permission  to  enter  his  kingdom,  which  refusal 
would  have  been  actually  carried  into  effect,  had  not  the  Prince 
Cassaro  impressed  upon  his  majgsty  how  base  and  dishonourable  suck 
conduct  would  b^.  Marie  Caroline  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  le-. 
visit  Naples.  At  Rome,  on  her  way,  the  Pope  received  her  with 
much  kindness;  but  the  Count  de  Lutzow,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
and,  following  his  example,  the  Prussian  and  Russian  ambassadors, 
omitted  to  call  upon  her,  a  purposed  neglect,  which  sensibly  wounded 

a  oonttitucnt  power,  alike  eoablmg  him  to  grant  a,  cliarterf  to  swear  to  it,  imd  to  with< 
dnw  it  iifterwiLrdjs. 

**  Tlie  Tarioti*  considerations,  fonnded  upon  our  constitutional  law»  and  upon  the 
requirfintnta  of  stotc  utility»  which  I  have  liere  referred  to.  decided  me  upon  de- 
clnt-ing:  in  the  conferences,  wherein,  I  wna  calle<l  upon  to  take  a  part,  my  opinion  that 
the  mother  of  Uenry  V.  ou|rht  to  proclaim  hertwjlf  regent  of  the  kingdom*  in  rirtue 
of  her  own  right,  and  that  no  person  wtis  entitled  to  dispute  the  matter  with  her,  or 
to  hnpoic  conditions;  imless  by  mutual  a(nt.ement  l>etween  her  and  the  states-genenil 
of  the  kingdom,  she  thoui^ht  proj»er  to  admit  such  limitations  of  her  functions  as  re- 
gent as  they  might  think  fit  to  propose;.  I  cited  in  support  of  my  opinion,  that  Madame 
not  only  wasentitlod,  bat  that  she  ought  Ion  g' since  to  hare  proclaimed  herself  regmt, 
the  example  of  Louis  XVllî^  who  proclaimed  himself  regent  during  the  minority  of 
IfOuis  XVII.,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  Many  persons,  no  doubt, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  number,  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  M.  the  Count  de  Pro- 
Tence,  in  hnring,  by  assuming  the  title  of  regent,  invadeci  the  rights  of  the  captîvo  . 
queen  mother,  and  felt  that  he  would  have  acted  in  better  taste  haJd  he  merely  taken  1 
the  title  of  heu tenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  but  whatercr  doubts  may  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  good  taste  of  his  assuming  the  former  title,  there  was  none  whftt-^ 
eter  as  to  his  perfect  right  to  assume  it  of  Ids  own  authority  ;  and  he  was  highly  and 
generally  applauded  for  his  decision  in  not  waiting  until  he  should  return  to  France» 
ere  he  thus  proclaimed  his  right  and  his  duty,  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  provide, 
ia  well  as  in  him  lay,  ibr  the  goTemment  of  the  state,  both  during  the  captirity  of 
tlie  qoeeo  mother,  and  after  the  deplorable  issue  of  that  captivity. 

**  I  have  thought  it  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  me,  respectfully  to  state  to  your 
Mi^esty  the  opinion  I  pronounced  on  the  sutyect  of  the  rtgency,  thtit  the  members  of 
the  eocirerence  were  refused  permission  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  various  opinions 
delivered  on  the  question. 

"  I  am,  sire,  with  the  same  profound  veneration  which  I  felt  towards  you  during 
the  period  when  I  ventured  to  rank  myself  among  your  most  faithful  siibjttcts, 
**  Your  Msjesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  devoted  servant, 

*•  Baths  of  Lucca,  Sept  29,  1831/'  "  Count  F.  DE  KKUGOliLAY." 
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MASSA  AND  HOLYROOD, 

hex  pride  as  princess  and  as  motter.     At  Naples,  slie  found  her  bro- 
ther very  kind  in  his  manner,  but  altogether  disinclined  to  afford  ■ 
her  any  practical  assistance;  and  after  a  short  stay,  which  some  youth- 1 
*  '  recollections  of  the  heart  rendered  soothing  and  delightful,  shd  I 
^_iiined  her  journey  to  Majsea,  whither  M.  de  St.  Priest,  whom  she 
had  met  at  Naples,  Hastened  to  join  her,  and  where  she  became  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  cares  of  her  maternal  ambition. 

Tne  proceedings  at  Massa  were  not  viewed  without  considerable 
didquiet  at  Holyrood,  as  may  be  seen  in  various  missives  from  the 
Baron  dc  Damas,  and  in  a  letter  from  Charles  X.  to  his  daughter- 
m^law.  In  this  letter  the  old  king  said  that  the  place  of  Madame  ( 
was  at  Holyrood,  with  her  children;  he  announced  his  intention  of 
PGcalling  M.  de  Blacas,  but  he  accompanied  this  intimation  with  aa 
order  to  the  Duchess  dc  Berri  lierself  to  return.  And  yet,  the 
,  alevattoii  of  this  princess  to  the  regency,  dated  only  some  few  raontlia 

'    in  March,  183L* 
BTOn  the  other  hand,  the  petty  court  of  Massa  received  informa- 
tion of  the  experiments  that  were  being  made  upon  the  Conierence  ' 
ftt  London,  by  the  coimcillors  of  Charles  X,  ;  that  the  Baron  d© 
SÉBias  had  left  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  before  the 
ttbers  of  the  Conference,  and  in  the  name  of  Charles  X.j  the 
s  of  the  youthful  Henry.     Under  these  circumstances,  Marslial 
mont  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  court  of  Massa  should  losa 
^time  in  sending  as  its  representative  in  London,  an  agent  whoso 
duty  it  sliould  be  to  neutralize  any  mischievous  tendencies  which 
mighi  appear  to  arise  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Holyrood  envoy* 
i!Die  nuanon  was  one  of  great  deucacy.    TJie  person  to  whom  it  was 
*  to  intrust  it,  was  M*  de  St.  Priest,  ionnerly  ambassador  of 
I  at  Madrid,  a  man  of  great  skill  and  moderation.     But  thia 
f  gentleman  conceived  that,  previously  to  accrediting  ambassadors  to 
use  powers,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  should  regu- 
late her  own  position,  and  clearly  define  her  authority.     First  of 
!  all,  and  under  any  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  M. 
dc  Blacas.     After  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  arising,  as  far  as  the 
duch(^  was  concerned,  from  her  fear  of  displeastng  Charles  X.,  the 
I  following  plan  was  determined  upon:  that  the  duchess,  in  a  firm, 
guarded  letter,  should  represent  to   the   Duke   dc   Blacaa 
ense  inconveniences  and  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  co- 
of  two  centres  of  action,  the  one  placed  in  Scotland,  the 
Ten  Italy;  that  tlie  greatest  possible  unity  ought  to  preside  over 
tsfforts  of  the  royalists,  and  tliat,  for  her  own  part,  she  was  im* 


I  thcnif  h 


*  IW  net  of  «{ipoûitiiieiifcg  wlvkh  wai  confided  to  M*  Feuillatit,  was  conceited  and 
mtAihmi 

•*  Cotttit  de .  wTir>TTi  we  Vuitc  named  chief  ci  viî  authority  in  the  provincet  of  the 

^»t,  will  armr  i  ipal  military  chiefn,  the  drawinjr  up  and  puhtimtioiv 

I  Mi  the  period  oi  n«»  of  a  proclamation  in  favour  of  Henry  V»,  in  which 

[1^  iball  lie  aaaoQDan  i  <  nie.  Duchess  of  Berrit  is  to  he  regent  of  the  kuigdom 

rtlMvlMCtty  <  ^tcr  ton.    For  such  is  our  wilL 

' ,  MarcU  e,  * . .  * .  *  Signed;  "  CHARLES  • 


TIIE  regent's  proclamation. 
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movcably  fixed  in  her  resolution  to  remain  at  the  poet  which  the       , 
denfoet  interests  of  her  son  assigned  to  her.     She  concluded  by  xei^H 
questing  of  the  Duke  dc  Blacas,  that  he  would,  as  an  act  of  finend^^H 
Bbip,  proceed  to  Scotland,  and  lay  all  these  considerations  before 
Charles  X.     The  duke  submitted,  and  in  a  lew  dajrs  was  on  hifl 
way  to  Edinburgh, 

riius  relieved  from  verj  troublesome  superintendence,  Marie  Osro» 
line  pursued  her  undeiiaking  with  a  continuity  and  vigour  of  purpose 
altogether  astonialiing  in  a  woman,  and  in  the  face  of  such  great  { 
numerous  obstacles.     The  correspondence  with  the  south  and  with 
Vendée  assumed  double  activity.     The  Duke  d*Eacars  went  on  i 
mis^ou  throughout  the  southera  provinces,  of  which  he  was  destine 
to  take  the  command  ;    proclamations*   and  ordinances  were  pre 
pared  ;  an  act,  dated  irom  Massa,  established  at  Paris  a  provisional 

*  Prochtmadon  of  H.  B.  R.  Regent  of  the  Kingdom, 

**8o(i.ixrEiis! — A  deplorabk  révolution  has  viotetitlf  âererefl  from  Trance 
fuaityot  iu  king»;  tbut  revolution  was  cfftH'ted  without  yotij  it  wan  efik:ted  a^ 
youj  fiuthful  tt>  duty  and  to  lionour»  you  submitted  yourselvea  unwilUiigly  to 
gity  :  your  hearts  htire  tiot  given  in  Uieir  adhesion  to  usurpation. 

**  Soldiers!   The  intcrostâ  of  the  country  brings  me  back  among  you;  tlic 
•cendant  of  Henry  IV.  appeala  to  you  for  supjiort!    Be  otkâ  it  in  the  nu» 
tmhttppy  France,  in  the  name  of  your  afflicted  fumilieaj  it  is  to  your  love,  tot 
lore  of  all  good  Frenchmen,  to  Frcncîimen  ali>nc,  thnt  Henry  V.  desires  to  owe  \ 
crown.    FnSDCbwaaien  and  mothers  I  confide  to  you  tlie  future  destinies  of  Fraa 
the  rights  of  ray  «on.    Tlie  usurping  government  now  calls  upon  you  to  defend  i| 
but  the  other  day  it  insulted  you.    You  will  not  have  forgoilcn,  soldiers  of  the  arm 
of  Bpoin,  tliat  it  was  that  government  which  destroyed  the  monuments  raised  i 
bamnir  oif  your  victories.    Soldiers  of  our  iUrican  legions,  the  legitimate  monarchy  ■ 
im  pirepaiing  for  you  triuniplud  celebrations  and  penooal  recompenie;  the  révolu- 
tlOQ  has  not  ouly  failed  to  recogniae  your  services,  it  has  puraoed  you  with  ca- 
InmiiîM;  theac  are  not  French  men  who  dislike  you  for  the  very  glory  yon  hare 
CAfned;  leparate  yourselves  from  their  Uue  cause,' rally  rouad  the  white  ^g;  it  waft 
the  flag  of  your  fathers,  it  is  your  own;  it  is  the  glorious  emblem  which  has  con- 
quered or  preacrved  for  us  our  finest  provinces,  wliich  is  renowned  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  respected  upon  every  sea;  it  is  the  fhig  which  you  yourselvea  not  long 
since  planted  on  the  piUan  ùt  Herctdes^  on  the  ruius  of  Athcni»  and  on  the  lam- 
{larts  of  Algiers. 

**  France  and  Europe  arc  bu^tening  once  more  to  hail  it  as  a  pledge  of  leciiriiy,  tm 
theatandard  of  honour  and  courage,  8i>ldiera,  your  rights  shall  be  recogiuied,  the 
noble  profession  of  arms  «hall  n^sunie  its  rank,  your  advancement,  the  rewaiîls  to 
which  you  have  justly  entitled  yourselves,  shall  he  secured  to  you.  Henry  V.  will 
leoompense  merit  and  devotiun,  will  recognise  each  man's  services,  will  everywhere 
09dc  out  and  do  justice  to  honourable  capacity. 

•*  I  place  myself  with  full  conJidence  among  you:  you  have  weai>ons  for  the  cnemuBS 
of  tlie  stxite,  but  none  aj^ùinst  your  brothers,  against  the  daughter  of  a  long  raOd  Oi 
your  monarcbs,  iigainst  a  ciiild  whom  yon  saw  born  amonj^st  yon,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  thirty -five  kings.  Delay  not,  then,  but  let  the  love  of  your  country  rally  yon 
round  the  nmther  of  Henry  V.  You  will  find  her  at  the  ht^d  of  brave  men,  «d- 
Tttncing  in  arms  to  assert  the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  amid  the  applause  of  agrato^ 
fbl  people.  IIji5ten  and  join  yourselves  to  the  patriots  who  eagerly  press  to  our 
ûdatd,  and  add  your  voices  with  tmnsport  to  theirs,  in  the  cry  so  dear  to  France^ 
"  LONG  LIVE  THE  KIKGî  LONG  LIVE  HENKY  Y  A 

«•  Qiwm  Ibii  day  of  isas. 

**For  the  King:  the  Kegent, 

•*  MARIE  CAROLINE.* 

(Pieces  rebtive  to  Ike  Hkl  of  the  ptMengen  of  the  Carlt^-Aiberiù,  at 
briaon*) 


POLICY  OF  ÂU5TRI 

SiTenunent,  of  wliicli  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M*  de  Kergorlay,  tbe 
uke  de  Bclluno,  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg,  were  to  be  members, 
iind  of  wliicli  M-  de  Floirac  was  named  secretary;*  further,  a  nego- 
tiation i¥as  opened  witli  certain  chiefs  of  the  Bonapartist  party, 
vhich  merits  a  eoraewhat  detailed  mention,  as  showing  what  were 
jit  this  period  the  secret  ideas  of  Austria, 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  Revolution  had  piunfuUy  affected 
Prince  Mettemich.     But  at  the  time  the  news  reached  him,  he  was 
at  Carlsbad,  with  Count  Ncssclrode;  and  the  count  having,  in  con- 
séquence of  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  liis  master's  sentiraents  on 
the  subicet,  intimated  an  opinion  that  Russia  would,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  England,  recognise  the  new  French  government,  Prince  Met- 
temich trembled  at  the  idea  of  Austria  having  to  sustain  alone  the 
•bock  of  the  French  Revolution,  glioutd  it  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
€xiaûaig  sovereign,  and  he  acted  accordingly*    He  was  very  soon  un- 
deceived on  the  point  by  Count  Orloff,  who  had  been  despatched  from 
St,  Petcrsbur^g  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the 
eubjcct  with  the  Austrian  cabinet;  but  it  was  now  too  late.     It  thus 
ajtpGarg^  that  but  a  very  little  more,  and  Louis  Philippe  would  not 
[  Kavc  been  recogniâed  by  Austria.     As  it  was,  in  giving  liis  audience 
of  leave  to  General  BelUard,  Prince  Mettemich  did  not  hesitate  to 
f  make  u«o  of  the  following  language:  **  The  emperor  holds  in  entire 
'  abhorrence  that  which  has  just  taken  place  in  France.     His  profound 
'  conviction  is,  that  tlie  present  order  of  things  cannot  last.     He  is 
'  enttally  con\inccd  that  the  chief  of  the  new  government  and  his 
[  jnininers  are  quite  aware  of  this.     Consequently,  they  will  not  ùùl 
ttoxjously  to  devote  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  means  whereby 


*  Oidinanc»  far  the  appCHtitmcnt  of  a  proTiiioiiAl  gofenmeut  it  Fatii, 
**  We  Moris  Gu^dline;  r««eni  of  the  km^edom,  taking  into  ootuldenlioo  the  gn- 
^vi^  of  the  dangerv  which  would  threaten  France,  it  ia  thU  momcot  of  crisu,  t\m 
wl0ÊtÊ  «ml  tnteraata  of  all  were  not  bliiccd  under  the  safeguard  of  that  legitimate 
«Sttntliy.  wltkh  cat!  oloai?  |mt  att  eflboliial  stop  to  the  imaeries  of  th^  rountry; 

^Dmfist  oonvinoifci  of  tlie  tiûcisanty  imiMiaeil  upon  us  of  eonstitui  irUa 

fffmliiDnalgiivemntent,  which  augr,  in  oar  ahsetioe  and  in  the  nam^  >re<l 

TVm  î  '      '       luil  9iiiti£le  moiatiros  fbr  awuriDg  the  Te-e»uiim^imit.'atoC 


mémwman 


t  inu>.  thai  thcâe  irpTinHnntVunr'ttaris  aliould  ooly  be  coafldtd 
uixiety  for  re; 

I  r  power,  a^  !  ..agdotOt 

OTilaiiiiid  a&J  «k>  ovditin  as  follows  : 
■Art.  L— Rom  the  dttte  of  the  publicivtion  of  the  praseat  ordinanoe»  a  nrowi- 
yWRtmcnt  a  constituted  at  Pari»»  for  the  purpo«e  of  cauiing  the  prodama- 
rv^^lTiition  there  of  the  authority  of  our  beloved  aon,  Hetiry  V^  and  of  ex- 

^  Uke  miâ  anthoritv  during  our  abvencth 

** Jkrtn^Tbe  Maiqais  de  Pastoret,  the  Due  de  BeUuiMV  tlic  Viwount  de  Cha* 
*  and  tbe  Count  de  ICergorlay,  are  natned  tnenibert  of  the  taid  provisional 
tî  iu  the  abienoe  of  either  one  of  thetn,  the  other  member»  are  authorized 

ap  tlia  f  aL'OtK^. 

"  JUrL  lit 'The  Count  de  Floirac  is  appointe*!  secretary  to  the  proiicMitial  fp- 
and  will  czerdse  Ma  fmictioiw  iia  »m:h,  under  the  direction  of  the  laid 

tiiii  8llt  of  l!\Kbruary.  I B5  L 

"XHK  BEGENT  OF  THE  KDÎGDOM.* 
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they  may  retain  their  position  ;  and  these  ineanE  can  alone  be  sup- 

Elied  by  a  return  to  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which  all  estao- 
shed  governments  repose  "  It  was  thus  clear,  that  the  hope  of 
Austria  in  recognising  the  French  government  was  to  make  it  an 
înstmment  towards  tlie  annihilation  of  the  revolutionary  principle. 
When  It  saw  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  very  willingly  and  perse* 
vcringly  advancing  towards  that  precise  object,  and  no  longer  felt  a 
doubt  as  to  the  determination  o(  Louis  Philippe  to  maintahi  intact, 
the  treaties  of  1815,  the  Austrian  cabinet  came  to  regard  the  firm 
establishment  of  that  prince  upon  the  throne  of  Fmnce  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  security  of  monarchical  Europe,  Tlie  principle  of  the  usur- 
pation was  as  much  the  object  of  denunciation  at  Vienna  as  ever; 
but  the  authorities  there  felicitated  themselves  upon  the- wisdom  of 
him  whom  they  there  called  the  usurper.  Hence  their  refusal  to 
lend  their  actual  support  to  any  enterprise  against  the  French  go- 
vernment. In  short,  the  double  aspect  of  Austrian  poUcy  with  re- 
ference to  the  dynasty  of  Orléans,  was  simply  this  :  to  keep  in 
reserve  certain  pretenders  to  the  crown  of  i  ranee,  with  whom  to 
menace  Louis  Philippe  upon  occasion,  and  to  impose  upon  these 
pretenders,  amidst  a  thousand  hypocritical  professions  of  regard,  a 
carefully  calculated  inaction.  There  were  several  circumstances, 
which  had  they  been  known  at  the  time,  would  have  laid  bare  the 
deptlis  of  this  policy. 

A  general  of  the  empire  was  at  this  period  residing  in  Switzer- 
land,    Hostile  to  the  government  wliich  had  triumphed  in  FrancCi 
he  laid  before  Prince  Mcttcniich,   by  the   intervention  of  M.  de 
Bombelles,  several  projjositions  having  for  their  object  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Duke  do  Keiehstadt»  together  with  the  outline  of  an 
imperial  constitution.     But,  not  content  with  shutting  his  ears  to  ^i 
these  propositions.  Prince  Mettemich  communicated  them  to  a  cor«^B 
respondent  of  the  Duchess  do  Berri,  and  this  circumstance  led  to^^ 
the  negotiation  of  wliich  we  have  spoken,  for  the  court  of  Massa  at 
once  proceeded  to  open  a  correspondence  with  some  leading  Bona.-^H 
partists,  proposing  a  coKjperation  of  cilbrts  in  their  common  desigi^H 
and  purpose  of  overturning  Louis  Phihppe.     But  it  was  difiBcult  to 
bring  such    varying   elements  into   combination!     the  one  party 
would  attempt  nothmg,  except  under  the  tri-coloured  flag;  the  court 
of  Masâa  could  not  possibly  give  up  the  wliite  standard*     Tlie  com- 
munications on  this  subject  ended  m  the  following  note  : 

**  From  warm  approbation  of  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed 
ns,  we  accept  your  services,  and  give  you  full  hberty  to  act  "svith  yo 
friends  in  furtherance  of  the  object  explained  and  agreed  upon  i 
the  not€  of  the  19th  of  November,  wherein»  while  declaring  that  we 
could  not  come  to  an  ogreement  with  you  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
flag,  we  promised,  as  we  promise  now,  to  welcome  among  us  all 
thoee,  who,  from  a  desire  to  benefit  Fmnce,  shall  fight  for  the  restor- 
ation  of  Henry  V.   to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,   and  amply  to 
W%mte  their  eervices.  **  Mabie  Cajjoline/1 
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Such  language  as  this  was  in  no  degree  conformable  to  the  senti- 
monts  of  those  Bonapartists  to  %vhom  it  was  addressed.  One  of 
lliesc  observed:  "  You  will  never  p'et  tlie  whites  to  take  kindly  to  the 
blues!  This  is  only  another  proof  of  it*' 

Meantime,  M.  de  Mettemich  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the 
Dudiess  de  Bern,  that  her  presence  at  Massa  was  dangerous  ;  that 
the  French  government  had  its  eye  closely  fixed  upon  all  her  move- 
maxta;  that  ?he  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  temerity  of  her  projects 
would  injure  the  cause  of  her  son;  that  it  would  assuredly  compro- 
mise that  cause,  to  furnish  her  enemies  with  a  pretence  for  taking 
possession  of  a  precious  hostage»  &c.  The  whole  policy  of  M.  de 
Mettemich  was  in  this  counsel,  the  wisdom  of  which  hardly  served 
to  disguise  the  entire  egoism  which  dictated  it» 

The  Duchess  de  Berri,  then,  evidently  could  not  at  all  depend 
upon  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  She  had  herself  had  better  hopes  from 
that  of  Madrid,  where  she  possessed,  in  Queen  Christina,  a  powerful 
auxiliary;  but  M,  de  St.  Priest  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  her 
qflliok  apprehension  that  the  Spanish  government  was  too  weak  to 
render  its  intervention  of  any  efficacy  ;  that  the  result  to  be  obtained 
liom  that  quarter,  would  by  no  means  compensate  for  the  odium 
wfcich  would  popularly  attend  the  application  to  it;  that,  above  all 
tlnngs,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  shame  and  danger  of  a  third 
inirftsion  ;  that,  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  cause,  the  legion  or- 
g!amJ9ed  at  Valkdolid  must  be  composed  of  French  soldiers,  and  be 
oommanded  by  French  officers;  that  it  wa^  essential,  in  short,  that 
ao  Spaniard  should  pass  the  frontier.  This  advice  prevailed,  and 
M.  dc  St,  Priest  was  authorized  to  write  accordingly  to  the  repre- 
e»ttative  in  Spain  of  the  court  of  Massa,  His  instructions  were 
oooceived  in  these  terms: 

**  Two  Uiinga  in  your  reports  have  particukrly  engn^ed  my  at- 
tention :  what  you  say  of  the  foreign  legions,  and  the  rehisal  to  per* 
mit  Madame  to  enter  Spain. 

**  With  respect  to  the  former  point,  it  is  highly  essential  that  you 
fhould  ftscert&m  with  certainty  the  force  of  the  corps,  and  its  exact 
composition*  If  it  be,  in  reality,  formed  of  Frenchmen,  and  that  its 
number  is  at  least  several  himdred  men,  it  might  be  very  useful, 
ia  the  event  of  Madame's  succeeding  in  operating  an  active  move- 
ment in  the  south  ;  but  for  tins  purpose,  it  woula  be  necessary  that 
the  Spanish  government  shoidd  permit  it  to  approach  the  frontiers, 
ÊO  that  it  might  operate  by  the  valley  of  the  Arriege.  At  the  same 
lime,  whilst  stating  to  you  how  desirable,  on  the  one  hand,  this  co- 
opemtion  would  be,  Madame  does  not  conceal  from  herself,  on  the 
oiher  hand,  its  difficulties.  It  is  doubtfnl,  in  tlie  first  place,  whe- 
Ûm  the  Spaniah  government  would  grant  you  the  required  authori- 
mica  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  essential,  to  make  this  diver- 
MOD  of  any  effect,  that  tliis  corps  should  be  really  composed  of 
Fieiiolime&,  and  should  act  solely  tmder  your  command,  and  under 
die  mmgn  of  the  white  cockade.     Madame*3  full  wish  and  intention 
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2B  not  to  have  recouisc  to  foreign  Intervention.  She  desijres  and 
expects  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  aid,  but  had  she  to  demand 
I  maaistance  of  that  nature,  it  would  be  to  other  powers,  and  not  to 
Spain,  she  would  apply.  Not  a  single  Spanish  soldier,  then,  must 
'  ftLBS  the  frontier.  Do  not  lo&e  sight  of  this  point  for  a  moment. 
All  your  proceedings  must  limit  themselves  to  arranging  an  advaa- 
lageouB  employment  of  the  foreign  legion,  and  securing  an  aaylum 
in  case  of  reverses/' 

M.  de  St.  Priest  went  still  further.  He  considered,  and  with 
reason,  that  since  they  were  resolved  upon  not  upplying  to  fo- 
xeic^ers  for  supplies  of  troops,  it  was,  at  the  least,  useless,  to  xeep  up 
with  the  Powers,  any  diplomatic  relations  whatever.  But  this  opi- 
nion was  not  shared  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  by  Marshal  Bour- 
mont.  A  son  of  the  ktter  was  accordingly  despatclied  as  envoy  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  M.  dc  Choulot  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

M.  dc  Bourmont  was  commissioned  to  make  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Holland  acc^uainted  with  tlie  projects  and  hopes  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berri,  who,  fully  aware  of  the  various  difficmties  arising  from  the 
Belgian  question,  reckoned  upon  a  diversion  which  would  carry  the 
troopB  of  Louis  Philippe  towards  the  northern  frontier.  Tlie  Prinoe 
of  Orange  seemed  greatly  astonished  at  the  confidence  which  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  liad  in  the  strength  of  the  legitimatist  party,  but 
all  that  could  be  extracted  from  him  were  these  words:  **  As  for  us, 
we  are  ready." 

M.  de  Choulot's  unwearied  and  finn  perseverance  alone  obtained 
him  admission  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  The  most  trifling  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  keep  irom  tlie  diplomatic  body  the  secret  of 
this  interview.  His  majesty  at  first  received  the  envoy  ^vith  some 
coolness,  but  when  he  learned  what  were  the  ideas  and  resources  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  he  became  less  reserved,  promised  the  moral 
aid  which  was  required  of  him,  and  entered  freely  into  his  grievancea 
against  Louis  Philippe,  adding  that  liis  hands  were  tied  by  tbe  ti- 
midity of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  no  less  than  by  the  vacilktion  of 
Austria. 

Such  were,  with  reference  to  the  legitimatist  party,  the  dispositiona 
of  the  absolute  monarcliies  of  the  continent.  There  was  a  great  risk 
of  irritating  these  powers  il'  the  duchess  acted  independent  of  their 
influence;  there  was  great  risk»  if  she  submitted  to  that  influence,  of 
bringing  the  cause  of  Henry  V.  into  disrepute.  A  deplorable  alter- 
native, which,  with  the  mother  of  the  pretender,  was  complicated  by 
a  thousand  obstacles  and  a  thousand  dangers,  arising  from  within.  g 
Tlie  denouement  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Hue  des  Prouvaires  had,  ia  ^M 
fact,  discouraged  the  royalists,  and  personally  compromised  some  of  ^H 
them.  The  part  taken  in  this  afliir  by  a  man  attached  to  Marshal 
Bourmont,  had  become  the  cause  of  the  most  gi-ievous  misunder- 
etundings^  and  had  given,  more  especially,  very  great  oftence  to  the 
Duke  cle  BcUuno.  RL  de  Chateaubriand  had  demanded,  but  had 
3U>t  be<àu  able  u>  gbtain  in  dt^flûite  Umm  porouâaion  to  vi^t  Madamea 
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who  he  kii<»w,  might  perhaps  owe  him  a  grudge  for  certain  expres- 
aions  ^  1  m  Ids  later  works;  such,  lor  instance,  as  that  where 

iie  dei  :  lilt  he  would  march  to  combat  the  foreigner,  even  were 

dttt  Ibreiçiter  briiig^ing  back  Henry  V,  in  his  arms.  On  their  part 
the  Toyahst  comnuttee  in  Paria ^  did  all  they  could  to  impede  the 
jnovcmcnt;  the  south  was  doubtful;  the  reports  concerning  the  state 
f  La  VtTïdée  were  contradictory,  and  inaniiested  the  existence  among 
diiJcix-nt  leadei^  of  very  opposite  opinions  ;  some  of  them  repcl- 
with  M,  dc  Charette,  the  idea  of  foreign  intervention;  othera 
with  M.  de  Coislin,  **  that  the  day  might  come  perhaps,  if 
paopie  Jiad  the  patience  to  wait  for  it»  when  France  might  do  all  for 
stBoIfj  and  need  not  the  stranger's  assistance,  which  doubtless,  would 
be  far  better;  but  that  in  the  meantime,  that  day  had  not  arrived, 
«&d  gc  :  must  be  done/* 

Hc>  s  lesc  dissensions  did  not  prevent  all  the  preparations  for 

m  approaching  insurrection,  being  secretly  but  actively  made  in  the 
ytBA;  and  il'  on  the  one  hand,  in  some  districts,  the  measui*es  were 
ill  concerted,  the  steps  taken  altogether  wrong,  in  others  the  organi- 
astioD  was  truly  formidable.  In  the  country  between  the  Sarthe 
and  the  Mayenne  alone,  they  had  succeeded  m  forming  twenty-six 
«cmipanieB  of  âity  men  aich,  well  provided  with  muskets,  having  at 
ilMÎr  diipoflilion  twenty  thousand  cartridges,  and  only  awaiting  the 


Such  a  fitatc  of  things  was  neceaaarily  destined  to  come  to  a  crins, 
£ot  It  coatûned  within  ilnlf  the  active  source  of  every  species  of 
doÊOtàet;  the  scenes  whicli  resulted  were  terrible.  The  oi-der  for  tak- 
ing up  arms  bad  not  yet  been  issued,  when  already,  in  this  wretched 
ff  civil  war  burst  forth  in  evciy  direction,  attended  by  its  ac* 
i  escort  of  murder  and  perfidy.  Rendered  furious  by  their 
_  r,  the  partisans  of  the  new  r<?gimc  were  pitiless  for  their  ene- 

as;  dcmicujary  visits  weze  midtiplied  to  an  infinite  extent,  and 
carried  terror  into  the  boaoaM  of  thousandd  of  famiUes  :  tlie  Chouana 
•ore  htmied  up  with  fï-  'vhy.     But  they  themselves,  who  bo- 

ibn»  Iiad  been  guilty  ol  ■-  criminal  aggressfions,  now  esercised 

Iwribk  repriaau  upon  their  persecutors:  the  gendarmes  were  killed 
nlmrerar  an  opportunity  occurred,  in  a  wood,  on  tbe  solitary  by- 
imd;  diligences  were  stopped  on  the  highway;  the  state  function- 
aiicf  wo^  attacked,  and  obliged  to  contribute  provisions  and  arma. 
The  montiiTicfitJi  of  Quiberon  and  Savenay  publicly  degraded,  the 
8I&IU4'        '  m  mutilated  by  order  ot  tlie  authorities,  the  in- 

inlta  1  column  of  the  gamekeeper  Stofflct,  in  the  court- 

jacrdol  the  Chateau  de  Maulevrier;  all  this  nad  infused  Ireeh  venom 
ffito  resentment  that  was  already  deep  and  inejcorable.  It  woidd 
take  up  too  much  apace  to  enumerate  here  the  crimes  which,  in  thia 
tnmuil  of  passions,  were  committed  by  the  servants  of  the  state, 
and  dueldea  with  a  fatal  impunity.  Not  far  from  Ancenis,  a  voung 
xcmlkt,  of  tbe  name  of  Bernard,  was  aeeaannated  by  the  gendarmes 
wnQc  he  was  engaged  in  hying  snares  ùxt  partridges.    Another,  ont^ 
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of  the  company  of  Diot,  was  found  by  the  gendarmes  at  wort  on 
Ms  father's  farm  ;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  taking  him 

I  into  custody:  but  instead  of  that,  they  bayonettcd  hmi.  An  in- 
habitant of  St.  Jolien  was  hanged  from  a  tree  by  an  officer,  who  sus- 
pected him  of  making  gaiters  tor  the  Chonans.  Some  touching  epi- 
sodes occurred  amidst  these  atrocities.  Delaunay»  a  chief  of  one  of 
the  royalist  bands,  being  seized  with  mortal  illness,  bad  been  taken  to 
a  farm-houscj  where  he  was  recei\îng  the  consolations  of  religion 
"when  the  approach  of  the  miEtary  was  announced.  The  peasantry 
hastened  to  envelope  the  dying  man  in  a  coverlid,  and  carrj^ng  him 
out  to  an  adjoining  field  of  heath,  laid  him  down  among  some  haw- 
thorn bushes.  Here  he  rendered  up  his  last  sigh,  after  a  long  and 
eolitary  dying  agony.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  liis  will  began  with 
these  words:  **My  beloved  children,  I  leave  you,  in  place  of  the 
fortune  I  once  possessed,  the  zeal  which  brought  it  to  nothing." 

Things  ere  long  arrived  at  a  point  which  made  it  necessary  that 
the  Duchess  dc  Berri  should  cither  definitely  renounco  her  project > 
or  at  once  proceed  to  France  and  try  her  fortune.  She  adopted  the 
ktter  course.  In  anticipation  of  victory,  a  pkn  of  government  had 
been  framed,  the  outline  of  wliich  was  this  : 

It  was  proposed  to  revive,  with  some  modifications,  the  institution 
of  the  states-general  and  that  of  the  provincial  assembHes.  Tho 
former  was  to  be  composed  of  two  chambers.  In  every  province 
peers  were  to  be  createa,  who,  themselves,  having  seals  in  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  were  to  depute  a  certain  number  of  their  body  to 
form  the  first  chamber  of  the  states-general  It  was  proposed  to  call 
these  peers  Barons  des  Etats^  a  denomination  conformable  to  ancient 
usages,  and  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Marie  CaroUne,  had  the  merit  of 

iStecelling  to  mind  the  barons  of  Sicily,  Tlie  Barons  des  Etats  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  king  from  among  the  leading  men  of  tlie  re- 
spective provinces,  with  this  restriction,  that  the  dignity  was  to  at- 
tach, as  a  matter  of  right,  to  certain  offices;  the  question  of  heredi- 
tability being  reserved.  The  bishops  and  the  first  presidents  of  the 
Cour  Royale  were  to  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  provincial  assemblies, 

rthe  barony  being,  however,  attached  to  the  office  and  not  to  the  per- 
Dn.     Upon  the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  provincial  barons  were  to  be  chosen,  at  first  by  lot,  and 

'then  by  turns,  to  form  the  first  chamber  of  the  states-general.  Seats 
in  the  same  chamber  were  to  appertain^  as  of  right,  to  the  marshals 
of  France,  the  cardinals,  tlic  archbishops,  the  presidents  of  the  courts 
of  cassation  and  of  exchequer,  and  to  the  four  great  officers  of  the 

j^^erown,  whose  number  was  to  be  reduced  to  four.     For  the  compo- 
nûon  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  graduated  elective  principle 
is  adopted.  A  governor  selected  by  the  king,  and  having  under  his 
iers  the  intendant-general,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops, 
I  to  preside  over  the  provincial  assembly,  and,  when  necessary,  to 

^îtrstrain  it  within  the  circle  of  its  duties.  These  were  the  general 
outlines.  Once  in  France,  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  to  confide  to  cer- 
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tûia  eminent  persons  the  care  of  arranging  and  adapting  togetlier 
the  various  parts  of  the  new  constitution.     But,  in  tne  view  of  the  i 
councillors  of  Marie  Caroline,  the  essential  point  was  to  effect»  as  fer 
as  possible,  without  too  greatly  weakening  the  common  bond,  the 
br^kitig  up  of  the  centralization  system. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  proposed,  and  nearly  decided  upon,  that 
the  royal  guard  should  be  rc-establlshcd  ;  that  the  two  Swiss  regi» 
ments  should  be  suppressed,  and  replaced  by  two  new  regiments  of  j 
in£Emtry;  that  the  engineer  and  marine  services  should  be  admitted  \ 
to  a  participation  in  the  advantages  of  the  guards;  that  the  four 
oompaniesoi  body  guards  should  be  reduced  to  one;  and  that  for 
the  interior  sex^ice  of  the  palace  there  should  be  formed  a  battalion 
of  body  guards  on  foot,  to  be  filled  up  from  among  the  corporals  j 
and  other  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard.  ] 
Reforms  were  to  be  introduced  into  the  royal  establishment.  It  was 
determined,  among  other  things,  that  the  posts  of  gentlemen  of 
the  bedchamber  and  equerry  should  be  gratuitous;  that  the  pages 
should  no  longer  be  brought  up  at  the  king's  expense;  that  the  state 
contributions  to  the  theatres  should  be  discontinued;  that  the  artists 
attftclied  to  the  king's  collection  should  no  longer  be  paid;  that  the 
number  of  persons  charged  with  the  different  services  should  be  re^ 
dttoed  one-half;  that  instead  of  a  civil  list,  voted  at  the  beginning 
of  erety  new  reign,  there  should  be  obtained  from  the  states* 
gmml  a  fixed  dotation,  to  the  amount,  exclusive  of  the  royal  fo- 
iwte  and  domains,  of  ten  or  twelve  mîlHons  a-year,  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  but  inalienable.  To  give  popularity  to  the  ac- 
oeaaon  of  Henry  V,,  the  taxes  upon  wine  and  salt  were  to  be  abo- 
Kahed,*  and  to  be  replaced,  at  some  later  period,  by  taxes  of  a  less 
obnoxious  nature.  As  a  principle,  all  the  acts  of  the  government 
of  Ix>uis  Philippe  were  declarea  null  and  void,  being  deemed  acta 


*  OrdicAOce  as  to  wine  snd  lalt. 
f  ,  b^  the  Gra»  of  God,  King  of  Fnmoe  «nd  NaTarrc,  to  all  present  and  to 

J  thai  Ibr  tome  jean  past  there  hare  been  raÎBed  great  compl^mt»  aa 
to  Ihe  ijilem  df  taxing  winei,  and  the  inequalitjr  of  the  bordena  thenoe  fidliog  upon 
'^  >  tUE-paTen;  1UM  with  a  desire  to  reniore  impediments  equally  injurious  to 

BiDcroe  and  to  ibc  œniumer,  taking  also  into  cotiAîderation  the  no  lesa  jiut  com- 

Inta  as  to  the  enormity  of  the  duties  put  upon  the  extraction  of  salts,  and  wishing 
È0  giTc  Ui  this  branch  of  industry  all  the  derelopment  of  which  it  Ja  susceptible,  by 
Opetting  new  outlets  to  this  commodity; 

"By  the  adrice  of  our  beloved  mother^  we  have  ordained  and  do  ordatn  m 
IbOowii 

*■  Art.  L^From  and  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  the  duties  laid  on  the  trana- 
niaAati  of  wines,  and  gn  their  retail  sale  (oonunoaly  known  under  the  title  of  drml»* 

*  Art,  n  — From  and  after  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1833,  the  duty  now  laid  upon  the 
extraction  of  salta,  ihall  be  reduced  to  ten  f^«nca,  the  metrical  quints 
«*  Giten  this  dmy  of  1833. 

**  For  the  King;  the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom, 

"MARIE  CAROLINE." 
[(pÊOm  télailTe  to  the  tiitl  of  the  passengers  of  the  Carh*Aib4riiy,  at  Mool- 

brisoD.) 
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of  usurpation;  but  the  principle  was  to  l>e  subj^ted  to  such  modi- 
fications as  might  be  deemod  just  and  necessary.  The  personal  pro- 
perty of  Louis  PhiUppc  was  Ui  be  placed  under  sequestration,  until 
tiic  states-general  should  decide  its  ultimate  appropriation- 

As  for  measures  of  vengeance  and  reaction,  the  prevalent  opini( 
at  Massa  was,  that  all  such  should  be  carefully  avoided.    The  Duch^ 
de  Bern  Imving  one  duy  given  way  to  a  gesture  expressive  of  reseni 
ment,  M.  de  Kergorlay  seized  her  arm,  and  said,  "  I  beseech  you^^ 
rnddanii  never  again  to  give  way  to  such  a  gesture  " 

The  die  was  cast,   and  the   24th   of  April  was  fixed  for  the 
departure.     Every  precaution  was  taken  to  envelope  all  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  so-mdispensable  mystery.     On  the  22d  the  duchess 
sent  word  by  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  of  her  intended  move 
ment.     A  visit  to  Florence  was  then  given  out  as  the  object  of  thef 
journey;  a  portion  of  those  who  were  to  embark  with  the  princ< 
repaired,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to  Leghorn,     On  the  24th, 
nightfal,    a  travelling  carriage,  with  four  post-horses,  quitted 
ducal  palace,  and  drew  up  at  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  of  I  ' 
in  a  spot  where  the  shadow  thrown  out  by  the  wall  was  very  obscure. 
The  carriage  contained  the  Duchess  do  Bern,  Madame  de  Podenas^ 
MademoiseUe  Lebeschu,  and  IL  de  Brissac.    The  footman,  who  had 
ordered  the  postilion  to  stop,  then  went  forward  and  engaged 
attention  by  some  directions;  in  the  meantime,  the  other  footma 
quietly  opened  the  door,  and  Madame  descended  with  Mademc 
Lebeschu   and    M.   de   Brissac;    Madame   dc  Podenas*  Jh 
chamhre,  took  their  place  in  the  carriage,  the  door  was  ag^n  closed^ 
and  the  horses  went  off  at  a  gallop  towards  Florence,  the  postilion 
mispectlng  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  Madame,  with  her 
attendants  gliding  along  the  wall,  hastened  to  the  place  of  em» 
barkation,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  stood  on  the 
sea- shore.     The  major  of  the  troops  stationed  there,  whom  it  had 
been  necessary  to  take  into  confidence,  as  well  as  the  chief  of  police» 
brought  a  laiitem,  and  recommended  them  to  preserve  the  greatest 
silence,  least  Uiey  should  awaken  the  soldiers  and  custom-house 
officers  who  were  sleeping  close  by,  and  thus  ruin  all. 

The  vessel  which  they  were  to  embark  in,  was  the  CarhhAl 
a  smaU  steamer,  purcliased  in  1831,  on  account  of  Marie  CaroUni 
and  which  had  been  directed  to  bring  to  at  Massa,  on  a  fixed  day  i 
hour,  M.  Adolphe  Sala,  an  ex-officer  of  the  guard.     Scarcely  two 
months  before,  the  same  vessel  had  conveyed  to  Genoa  the  fugitif 
members  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  Bologna,     The  par 
waited  long  and  anxiously.     At  length  a  fiseble  light  shone  in  tla 
distance  :  it  was  the  Carlo- Aîbertù  rapidly  approacHng.     The  erct 
had  been  told  that  tliey  were  bound  for  bpain,  and  the  Grenoese 
captain  was  quite  taken  by  surprise,  when  5L  Sala  infonrned  hxn^H 
that  he  must  touch  at  a  point,  near  Massa,  to  take  up  some  pad^B 
sen^'crs  who  had  been  left  behind.     He  refused  to  do  so  at  first, 
having  the  fear  of  the  sanitary  laws  before  him,  but  he  had  t^ 
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wUh  some  determined  young  men,  whom  he  ibimd  it  neccssaiy  to 
irabmit  to.  The  steamer's  boat  ut  length  c^me  ashore,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Marie  Caroline*s  companions.  The  princess  herself  was 
ateeping  on  the  sand,  wrapped  in  her  cloak.  She  was  awakened,  and 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  Mademoiselle 
Leheschu,  Marshal  Bourmont,  and  his  son  Adolphe,  MM.  de  St, 
Priest,  Mcsnard,  and  de  Brissac,  joined  upon  the  deck  of  the  Carlo- 
Alberto^  the  MM,  de  Kergorlay,  father  and  son,  and  MM.  Charles  de 
Bourmont,  Ledhuy,  Sabatier,  and  Sala. 

During  the  voyage,  the  Duchess  dc  Bern  wore  an  aspect,  calm, 
finn,  smiling.  Bearing  deeply  in  mmd,  Charctte*3  fnnous  letter, 
lui  '  îizinç  the  flight  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in  sight  of  the  coast 
o:  ly,  she  was  manifestly  full  of  a  determination  to  wipe  out 

fi^tu  tiie  Bourbon  name,  the  reproach  of  pusillanimity,  which  it  had 
80  often  incurred.  This  was  ato  the  fixed  idea  of  RfM.  de  Bour- 
mont,  dc  Kcrgorlay,  and  dc  St.  Priest:  they  sensibly  felt  that  here, 
in  fbont  of  a  tlirone  which  they  were  about  to  struggle  for  the  reco- 
very of,  they  had  a  sort  of  afliiir  of  honour  to  go  through.  They 
cfid  not,  however,  conceal  fixîin  themselves  tlie  gravity  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  even  in  their  hopes,  they  were  compelled  to  rely,  in  a 
gresfr  measiuv?,  upon  the  promises  of  chance.  M.  Florian  de  Ker- 
gorhiy,  indeed,  was  well  nigh  as  full  of  confidence  in,  as  of  devotion 
to  tiie  cause;  and  he  became  very  unea^  at  the  reserve  manifested 
by  some  of  his  companions,  a  reserve  in  which  his  impatient  loyalty 
ayfipect<d  that  it  saw  a  secret  desire  to  baffle,  or,  at  any  rate,  delay 

The  paaaage  was  made  without  any  impediment,  thanks  to  the 
blindness  and  incapacity  of  the  police  of  Paris.  Off  Antibcs,  the 
Carlo-Alberto  went  close  to  a  Fiiench  cruiser,  without  attracting  its 
ftttenttom,  and  after  having  crossed  the  gtdf  of  Hyeres,  it  approached 
90  near  to  Toulon,  that  the  passengers  could  coimt  the  port-holes  of 
the  fiigates  îïi  the  roads.  The  voyage,  however,  was  much  slower 
tfcaii  it  ou  ive  been,  owing  to  two  circumstances;  first,  that 

tbey  sloo^i  ^  'Ay  too  lar  out  to  sea,  instead  of  profiting  by  the 

carnets  which,  more  in  shore,  would  have  facilitated  the  progress  of 
the  vessel;  and  secondly,  that  their  coal  fell  short,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  put  into  Nice  for  a  supply.  It  was  not  imtil  the  28th, 
at  midni^dit,  that  the  Carlo-ABcrto  came  in  sight  of  the  Phare  de 
fhmkr^  m  whose  vicinity  tlie  rendezvous  had  been  fixed.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  lanterna  were  hoisted,  one  at  the  fore* 
mofft  head,  the  other  at  the  mizen-masrt  head  ;  and  the  boat  they 
expected  immediately  answered  the  signaL  The  better  to  baffle 
dctectbn^  MM.  dc  Kergorlay,  de  Bourmont,  de  Mesnard,  and  de 
Bciaaic,  who  were  to  accompany  Marie  Caroline  on  diorc,  imme- 
diately asumed  the  costume  of  fishermen.  Tlie  south  wind  had  got 
tip,  me  sky  became  covered  with  dark  clouds,  the  sea  waa  rough, 
nd  lo  idu  to  the  perils  which  threatened  them  from  the  elements, 
Ibe  cntiicr  atstioncd  on  the  coast  of  Carry,  they  learned,  was  near  at 
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]i«nd.  Howerer,  the  boat,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  Spitalier,  ap- 
proached, and  the  watch- word  was  exchanged.  The  waves  were  at 
this  time  so  turbulent  that  the  boat  was  da^ed  Tiolentlj  against  one 
of  the  Carlo-Alberto's  paddle-boxes,  and  every  one  thought  she 
would  have  gone  down.  It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  the  party  were  got  into  the  bark.  Marie  Caroline  throughout 
manifested  the  utmost  intrenidity  and  alertness;  and  it  was  with  an 
imeaainess  mingled  with  priae  tbîat  those  of  her  companions  who  re- 
mained in  the  steamer,  saw  her  disappearing  on  boara  that  fiail  skiff, 
through  the  darkness  of  a  most  imtoward  night,  over  a  stormy  sea. 

The  coast  had  been  carefully  surveyed  some  time  before,  with  a  view 
to  the  present  expedition,  and  Marie  Caroline  landed  without  any 
accident.  But  to  reach  the  hut  which  had  been  prepared  as  her 
temporary  asylum,  there  were  rocks  to  be  scaled,  which  the  hardiest 
and  Doldest  smu^lers  did  not  ascend  without  apprehension.  The 
princess  dauntle^^,  gaily  surmounted  the  difficult  path;  she  was  pre- 
pared to  encounter  every  obstacle,  every  danger»  so  ^t  it  was  on 
the  road  to  triumph. 

Meantime,  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances  spread  through 
Marseilles  the  report  of  the  debarkation  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  one  c^her  most  devoted  partisans,  uneasj 
at  the  delay  of  which  we  have  iust  spoken,  hired  there,  of  a  person 
named  Tarteiron,  a  boat,  into  wMch  he  took  wità  him  netsana^miSy 
as  though  he  were  ffoing  oa  a  fishing  and  shooting  excurrion.  This 
boat  on  quitting  the  port  of  Marseilles  proceeded  by  his  orders  to- 
wards the  I^  de  Riou,  in  the  direction  of  the  Flanier  lighthouse. 
The  stranger  who  had  hired  the  boat  gave  the  most  uneouivocal 
Bgns  of  extreme  an2dety;  he  had  a  lantern  lighted  at  which  he  read 
fnfexsy  and  every  two  minutes  looked  at  his  watch*  Soon  they  met 
another  fiaherman*s  bark,  with  the  persons  in  which  the  stranger  ex- 
changed mysterious  words,  and  then  Tarteiron*s  boat  was  ordered  to 
put  back  to  shore  immediately.  Now,  by  a  sad  mischance,  it  hap- 
pened that  Tarteiron's  men  went  to  drink  at  the  same  wine-shop 
which  the  crew  of  the  vessel  who  had  just  landed  the  Duchess  do 
Bern  had  selected.  Imprudent  words  escaped  these  men,  they  even 
drank  the  princess's  hc^th,  and  in  a  very  snort  time  the  authorities 
XBoeived  fix>m  public  report  the  information  which  it  was  so  important 
to  the  royalists  to  have  kept  as  yet  concealed. 
^  Every  nreparation  was  inunediately  made,  in  anticipation  of  a 
xifling;  and  between  the  night  of  the  â9th  and  the  30th  of  April,  all 
tile  poBlB  throughout  Marseilles  were  doubled.  The  con^irators,  on 
iànâr  part,  found  themselves  compelled  to  precipitate  the  crisis.  On 
Ae  30th,  about  five  o  clock  in  the  morning,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
linee  or  four  hundred  fishermen,  who  were  collected  on  the  espla- 
^  f  ds  la  Tourette,  which  commande  the  road.  They  replied  by 
laed  cries,  but  not  one  of  them  put  himself  in  motion.  Armed 
sabres  or  pistols,  some  of  the  coiu^pirators  went  among  the 
mu  gxoupe>  endeavouring  to  excikg  them  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Several 
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itmall  vessels  which  were  lying  in  the  harbour  put  hastily  out  to  sea. 
H  A  threatening  order  induced  a  custom-house  onSccr  to  lower  the  tri- 
H  coloured  flag,  which  was  immediately  torn  in  pieces.     The  tocsin 
H  «ounded  from  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  flog  of  legitimacy 
H  floated  from  its  tower.     Meantime,  the  crowd  increased,  but  it  was  i 
H  principally  composed  of  women.     In  every  body's  face  there  could 
H  cully  be  read  curiosity,  indiflerenoe,  or  suspicion,     *'  It*s  a  movement 
"  ajnlnged  by  the  pouce,"  muttered  some  voices.     The  conspirators 
began  to  feel  discouraged.     After  having  advanced  some  paces  in  i 
one  direction  they  turned  back  to  the  Quartier  St.  Jean,  but  wher-  • 
ever  they  went,  doors  and  windows  were  closed  on  all  sides,  and  even  ^ 
the  persons  who  had  encouraged  them  by  their  cries,  abstained  from  ' 
following  them.     They  then  saw  tliat  the  movement  had  failed,  and  * 

•  icaolveâ  to  disperse.  But  at  this  moment  they  found  themselves  in 
front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  of  a  party  of  the  13th  of  the  line, 
who  were  on  guard  there,  under  the  orders  of  Sub-Lieutenant 
Chazal.  This  officer  seeing  a  small  body  of  persons  coming  up  in 
diaorder,  with,  foremost  among  them,  a  jfOung  man  having  a  white 
huidkerchief  at  the  end  of  a  vine  branch,  ordered  his  men  to  fonn,j 
iidvmnoed  at  their  head  towar<ls  the  insurgents,  and  while  the  assem- 
bltge  was  hastily  dispersing,  the  military  arrested  MM.  de  Candolle, 
de  Bermond,  and  dc  Lachau,  who  had  got  separated  from  their  com- 
panions.  In  one  hour  from  that  time,  a  note  was  put  into  the  hands 
"be  Ihichess  de  Berri  in  her  retreat;  it  contained  merely  this 

ic  intimation:  **  The  movement  has  failed;  you  must  leave 

Fmnoe;* 

The  duchess  was  grieved,  but  not  cast  down.  Her  first  deter- 
mination was  to  proceed  to  Spain,  and  thence  get  into  La  Vendée. 
But  it  was  represented  to  her  that  the  storm  still  raged;  that  no 
mnall  vessel  could  at  such  a  time  venture  out;  that,  be^des,  Uie 
whrm  having  been  given,  tlie  ^hore  was  lined  with  custom-house 
officcTB  closely  on  the  watch.  She  then  resolved  to  reach  La  Ven- 
dee llirough  France  itself,  and  notliing  that  could  be  said  sufficed 
10  toni  her  from  this  daring  plan.  At  Mas^  she  had  had  a  dream, 
io  which  the  Duke  de  Berri  appeared  to  her  and  awd:  '*  I  approve 
of  your  projects,  but  you  will  not  sueeeed  in  the  South;  you  will 
only  prosper  in  La  Vendée,"  This  dream  had  produced  upon  her 
mind  a  pro  round  impression,  which  the  events  just  passed  wei*e  not 
ealciilatêd  to  weaken.  She  quitted  her  asylum,  lost  herself  in  the 
woodii  was  obliged  to  pass  Uie  night  in  a  miserable  hut,  the  door  of 
whicti  had  first  to  be  broken  in.  Her  next  place  of  refuge  was  the 
liotisc  of  a  republican,  to  whom  she  presented  herself  witn  the  an- 
musioeiiient:  **  I  am  the  Duchess  de  Berri."  Tlie  republican  afibrded 
a  ieocite  and  generous  hospitality  to  this  fugitive  mother  of  a  pre-, 
tender.  On  the  2d  of  May,  at  five  o^clock  in  the  evening,  she  entered 
IImi  diftteau  of  M,  de  Bonrecueil,  one  of  her  most  zealous  adhc- 
icnte;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  she  was  on  her  way  to  tlie  west, 
looompamed  by  MM-  de  Mesnard,  de  Villeneuve,  and  de  Lorge^ 
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in  a  cakdi  drawn  by  post-lioises.    Slic  bid  lier  âiendâ  adieu,  in  thess  ^ 
tki^e  word»;  **  Messieurs,  en  Vendée  !'* 

Meantime,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d,  the  passengers  in  the  Carl 
A&erta  perceived  in  the  horizon  a  long  line  of  smoke;  in  a  fe 
minutes  thej  distingiiishcd  a  steamer,  the  SphynXy  which  was  n 

{)idly  advancing  towards  them.  It  came  op,  one  of  its  boats 
et  iloT^Ti,  and  two  officers  ascended  the  deck  of  the  Carh-ABerta^ 
Mii^L  dc  Sl  Priest,  Adolphe  de  Bourmont,  de  Kergorlaji  junior^, 
Salft»  «nd  Mademoiselle  Lcbcschu,  were  seated  at  table,  at  the  uppei 
end-  They  did  not  lose  their  presence  of  mind  while  one  of  the 
officers  examined  the  ship^s  papers,  though  there  could  not  be  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  such  a  visit.  The  Sphynx  towed 
t&e  Carh-AUm-to  to  Toulon.  In  a  very  few  minutes  after  their  î 
rival,  a  report  ran  through  the  town  tliat  the  Duchess  de  Bern 
taken.  Not  daring  himself  to  proceed  to  the  Carlo-Albert&y  to  i 
tain  the  fact  of  the  matter,  Admiral  Rosamcl  despatched  LientenaBl 
Sarlat  for  that  purpose.  On  reaching  the  vessel,  this  officer 
quested  to  be  introduced  to  the  huly  on  board.  On  the  appearance 
of  Mademoiselle  Lebeschu,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Ro 
StagUeno,  M.  Sarlat  could  not  help  feeling  a  cei'tain  degree  of  agi-* 
tation;  he  took  no  time  to  look  at  her  with  the  necessary  attention, 
but  immediately  returned  with  the  conviction  tliat  the  Duchess  '^ 
B^ri  was  on  board  the  Carlo- Alberto.  Tlie  intelligence  was  imme 
diately  transmitted  to  Paxis  by  the  telegraph,  and  the  Carh-AIhert 
waa  tiikcn  to  Ajaccio.  Here  it  remained  until  the  8th  of  May^^l 
imder  the  strictest  surveillance.  On  that  day  four  of  the  suspectetil 
passengers  were  transferred  to  the  Nageur^  and  conveyed  to  Mar*  | 
eeilleSf  where,  after  examination,  they  were  placed  under  coDfine-4 
inent.  As  to  the  fictitious  Duchess  de  Berri^  they  were  just  aboutj 
to  send  her,  by  die  Bellona^  on  her  way  to  Holyrood,  when  one  ot 
the  king's  aides-de-camp,  M.  d'Houdetot,  who  had  hastened  from 
Toulon  to  see  the  princess,  detected  the  error,  and  spared  the  govern- 
ment the  ridicule  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  complet© 
mysuiication.  | 

But  the  mistake  propagated  by  means  of  the  telegraph  had  pro-  i 
duccd  its  results,  and  Pans  was  exclusively  occupying  itself  witli  th»  ^H 
veiled  kdy  of  the  CarUh Alberto^  and  discussing  with  immense  excite— ^H 
ment  whether  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  a  rebel  and  a  prisoner,  would  be  j 
subjected  to  the  levelling  equahty  that  was  the  order  of  tlie  day; 
meanwhile  the  princess  herself  was  traversing  J?'rance  in  a  post*  ' 
chaise,  passing  unnoticed  through  a  swarm  of  gendarmes,  preeentk 
M,  de  Large  at  one  place  as  her  husband,  at  another  place  | 
}iim  off  as  lier  servant,  and  amusing  herself  with  all  these 
gems,  mth  all  these  dangers. 

In  this  way  she  arrived,  without  the  slightest  obstacle,  at  the 
Chateau  de  Plassac,  near  Saintes,  and  here  was  drawn  up  the  order 
fixing  the  24th  of  May  as  the  day  for  taking  up  arms. 

An  advocate  of  Kantes,  M.  Guibourg,  was  despatched  aâ  the 
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bearer  of  this  order,  and  the  Duchess  de  Bern  followed  him  abnosL 
immediatdy.     On  the  ITtii  of  May,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  arrired  at  the  Château  de  la  Preuiile,  near  MontiûgxL     A  subst 
tntzon^  like  that  which  took  place  at  Massa,  here  deceived  the  posti 
lioc,  who  proceeded  to  Nantes,  quite  ignorant  that  ho  had  haft  ciril  ' 
war  beliind  him* 

Some  days  after  this»  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  mounted  on  horse* 
'back  behind  M,  de  la  Roche  St.  Andre,  and  followed  by  M.  de 
Mcttmrd,  repaired  to  Les  Mesliers,  a  farm-house,  wliich  was  to  serve 
ai  icr  place  of  retreat  for  the  present.  She  had  aseumed  the  cos»' 
tame  of  the  peasant  lads  of  La  Vendee»  a  dark  wig  concealed  her 
UcicmI  hflir,  mod  ahe  took  the  name  of  I\tit  Pierre,  Happy  for  her 
hail  fintime  condemned  her  to  no  harder  privations,  to  no  more 
duccvQQs  incidents  than  those  of  a  pilgrimage,  the  very  simplieity 
of  much  charmed  her. 

But  grave  cares  awaited  her.  All  the  Vendéan  chiefs  did  not 
paHike  of  tha  aidour  which  animated  MM.  de  Charettc,  dc  Bor- 
d^pié,  da  PoDl&rcy,  de  la  Roche  Jlace,  Gaullier,  de  Tilly,  Clin- 
dhaiap»  Bjr  ibe  ode  of  men  who  believed  every  thing  possible  to 
iheir  entbtnÎBflni  and  their  daring  courage,  there  were  others  who 
Gonmdered  La  Vendee  incapable  of  taking  the  initiative  in  revolt. 
IliflBe  last  were  supported  by  the  committees  in  Paris,  and  had  aa 
tlieir  principal  representatives  in  the  west  MM.  de  Goidainc,  de  la 
Boehe  St.  André,  de  Goyon,  de  Tinguy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  May,  the  Duchess  de  Bern  held,  at 
Les  Mesliers,  with  these  chiefs,  whom  she  had  summoned  lor  that  pur- 
pose^ a  conference,  the  impression  of  which  must  have  long  remamed 
nabifully  fixed  on  her  memory,  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  la  Roche 
St-  André,  who  throughout  preserved  entire  silence,  that  he  might 
Biol  embitter  the  hospitahty  he  had  ofiercd  to  the  duchess,  MM*  do 
"*"  '  '  B,  de  Goyon,  and  de  Tinguy,  reminded  Madame  that,  accord- 
the  engagements  entered  into  at  La  Fetelliere^  La  Vendée 
waa  only  to  take  up  arms  in  the  case,  respectively,  of  foreign  inva* 
âoo,  of  the  proclamation  of  a  republic,  or  of  an  insurrection  in  the 
aoutli*  None  of  these  conditions  having  been  fiilfiUed,  they  added, 
^aDOnragenient  had  germinated  in  men's  minds,  and  the  peasants 
iPonld  not  rise.  At  this  unexpected  declaration,  the  Duclieas  de 
Bam  eould  not  conceal  her  trouble  and  agitation.  She  insisted 
Upon  the  varions  reasons  she  had  for  reckoning  upon  the  active  de* 
volioii  of  La  Vendée,  and  combated,  with  a  broken  voice,  the  opi* 
BÎaoa  which  went  to  deprive  her  of  that  cheriahed  hone.  But  die 
thate  Vendéan  chiefe  were  not  to  be  moved.  **  Well/'  at  length 
Am  aiid,  ^  at  least,  I  demand  a  written  declaration  of  your  senti- 
aMnto  and  their  reasons.''     They  promised  it,  and  kept  their  word. 

Lei  US  now  turn  to  what  was,  meantime,  paang  among  the  le- 
ptimatâts  at  Paris.  Here  a  determined  contest  prevailed  between 
tlia  mo'vaoiaDt  party  and  the  resistance  par^.  Tne  conspiracy  got 
op  Iqr  ifaa  fosmer  h^  survived  the  check  it  received  in  the  Rue  des 
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Prouvaires,  which  served  to  reveal,  but  not  to  crush  the  plot.  Since . 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  FebruarVi  the  conspirators  had  conduct 
their  proceedings  with  greater  discretion,  and  had  been  more  selc 
in  the  choice  of  auxiliaries.  Aiming  at  the  application  of  a  unifor 
plan,  they  had  divided  their  adherents  in  and  about  Paris  into  five^ 
grand  classes,  the  fifth  of  which  was  principally  composed  of  the 
lorest-rangers  of  the  department.  A  sixth  division  had  its  centre  j 
Versailles,  and  comprehended  a  considerable  number  of  the  Swi 
guard.  But  the  organization  was  far  from  being  regular  ;  the  mone_ 
expended  had  been  so  distributed  as,  while  satisfying  hardly  anj 
one,  to  give  rise  to  selfish  discontent  in  some,  to  jealous  claims  in 
others,  which  it  was  thought  indispensable,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  compromise  ;  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  became  every  day  more  and 
more  considerable,  and  every  day  less  and  less  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose. Although  the  pofice  liad  very  imperfect  information,  yet  a 
tew  arrests  which  they  hit  upon  sufficed  to  throw  confusion  among 
the  directors  of  the  plot;  finally,  and  this  was,  with  the  conspirators^ 
almost  an  insuperable  obstacle,  the  idea  of  a  daring  and  open  move- 
ment was  disapproved  of  and  rejected  by  the  most  considerable  men 
of  the  party.  The  members  of  the  provisional  government  did  not 
act  ;  they  neither  could  nor  desired  to  do  so  ;  the  only  one  among 
them  who  was  animated  by  any  ardent  zeal  liad  been  arrested,  and 
his  successor  was  an  ex-minster  of  the  Restoration,  a  man  devoted, 
indeed,  to  the  cause,  but  of  moderato  tempera  m  en  t<  To  those  who 
condemned  any  insurrectionary  attempt,  from  motives  of  reason  and 
prudence,  were  to  be  added  those  with  whom  fear  or  selfishness  pre- 
vailed. Owing  to  these  causes,  an  insurrection  prepared  for  the  dth 
of  April  tumed  out  an  utter  failure.  All  the  measures  were  takcn^ 
the  various  orders  distributed,  when,  on  the  eve  of  execution,  the^ 
movement  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  counter-order.  One  single 
brigade,  which  had  not  received  the  counter-order,  and  which  con*, 
sisted  of  thirty*fivc  men,  assembled  on  the  9th  at  the  time  tmd  place^ 
assigned.  Tlirough  the  very  midst  of  these  men  did  Louis  Plôlippe 
pass  in  his  carriage,  quite  without  escort,  and  in  no  way  suspectmg 
that  death  was  within  ten  paces  of  him. 

This  state  of  indecision  was  at  its  height,  with  all  its  complicated 
embarrassments  and  anxieties,  when  the  Icgitimatists  at  Paris  re* 
ceived  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Marie  Caroline  in  La  Vendée; 
Chateaubriand,  Fitzjames,  Bellimo,  Hyde  de  Neu\4lle,  Pastoret,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  immediately  took  the  alarm;  and  XL  Berrycr  was 
deputed  to  wait  on  the  princess  and  dissuade  her  from  her  design. 

Conducted  with  all  secrecy  to  I^es  Mcsliers,  he  found  the  mother 
of  him  whom  ho  called  his  king  in  a  bare,  gloomy  chamber.  En- 
veloped in  a  Scotch  shawl,  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  rechning  on  a, 
miserable  bed.  Near  her  stood  a  table  covei-cd  with  papers,  and  on 
which  lay  two  brace  of  pistols.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  MM.  de 
Charette  and  de  M  canard,  M.  Berry  er  in  treated  the  princess  to  quit 
Vendée,  supporting  his  views  with  all  liis  powerful  eloquence. 
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But  to  yield  the  victory  without  fightiTig  for  it,  to  fly  in  obscurity 

from  a  eoimtry  whither  the  shades  of  CathelineaUt  of  Bonchamps, 

of  de  TElbce,  of  Lccurc,  seemed  to  have  invoked  her,  that  she 

might  do  great  deeds;  to  abandon,  without  one  trial  of  fortune, 

those  men  who  had  nobly  compromised  themselves  on  behalf  of  her 

aom;  to  permit  that  Europe  should  be  left  to  doubt  whether  Icgiti-» 

mAcy  had  given  way  from  lear  or  from  absolute  want  of  power— 

the  Duchess  de  Bern  could  not  make  np  her  mind  to  it;  and  some 

violent  expressions  escaping  from  her  bitter  anger,  the  fire  of  her 

eye»,  the  change  in  her  features^  all  manifested  how  fierce  a  contest 

WM  going  on  within,  between  prudence  and  her  passionate  nature. 

At  lengm,  however,  after  an  animated  and  obstinate  resistance,  she 

yielded  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  leave  France  by  the  as^ 

fiistance  of  a  passport  which  M,  Berryer  had  provided  for  her. 

But  the  next  day  M,  de  la  Roche  St,  André,  having  brought 

a  letter,  sealed  with  red  wax,   with  the  post-mark,   Taulmi^ 

'  to  Bernard^  the  name  which  she  bore  in  the  south  :  **  Oh, 

It  God  r*  she  rapturously  exclaimed,  after  glancing  through  ita 

ents;  **  the  whole  South  is*; in  a  flame!    No,  I  will  not  depart/* 

i  this  a  stratagem  of  hers?    Was  it  false  intelligence  concerted 

•br  partisans  of  the  movement,  in  order  to  keep  her  m  La  Vendée? 

J.  Hawinrer   this   raiçht   be,    she   immediately   sent  word   alter   M. 

Berryer,  that  she  nad  altered  her  determination  of  the  preceding 

I  evenmc,  and  despatched  to  the  Baron  de  Charette,  a  letter,  which 

heomduded  with  these  words:  '*  My  dejir  friend,  do  not  give  in  your 

^'  fnatîon,  for  Petit  Pierre  does  not  give  in  his  !'** 
ut,  by  a  fatality,   sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  divisions 
l^amcNdg  the   royalist  party,    Marshal   Bourmont,   who   arrived   at 
llfaiilea  cm  the  19th  ot  May,  considered  the  taking  up  arms,  ordered 
^^  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  untimely,  and  a  counter-order  was  des- 
^^tched  to  the  various  chiefs.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  a  subse- 
jueat  interview  between  the  marshal  and  Madame,  the  taking  up 
u  was  once  more  ordered,  and  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  night  of 
\Zà  of  June,     But  it  was  in  vain,  the  counter-order  had  disor- 
Eganlzed  every  thing;  it  had  spread  amongst  the  insurgents,  unoer* 

firmmifwiofi  jtifl  refbrred  U»,  ftnd  which  rests  upon  tho  dotiblo  testt- 

r  MM.  de  Ooulaîoe  and  de  la  Boche  St  André,   U  recorded  in  a  work 

I  Jalwiiel»  entitled,  La  Vendée  à  troU  êpoqvei.    In  a  pumphîet^  written  hy  >L 

Ite,  in  aniwer  to  M.  Johiinet*i  book,  wc  flnd  ihe  following  remark»  on  ihi* 

«*  I  do  not  dijput«  that  M.  de  la  Roche  8t.  André  gave  her  royal  hjghneti 

irr,  pûfl  marked  Toulon;  but  I  deny  that  it  was  a  forgefj»  or  that  it  at  all 

»  the  grare  character  which  our  antagonitta»  not  to  say  cmr  paibUc  accusers» 

|to  fin?  it.    It  is  Tery  possible  that  Madame  may  have  reoctre*!,  during  my 

a  letter  from  Toulon •»  her  trieuda  u*ed  frequently  to  write  to  her.  and  giro 

I  of  a  ipecNii)y''approachLDg  insurrection  i  but  none  of  them  had  any  in- 

I  er  aotlioritjr  to  atate  that  the  southern  provincea  were  in  a  flame.    No, 

•olittion  fbrmcd  by  Madame  to  remain  in  La  Vendée,  was  not  owing  to  the 

I  of  tliii  lettisrt  if  it  had  been,  ihe  would  have  taken  carc*to  communicate 

I  Mfy  to  her  Meaé»."—Quekpte*  MaU  sur  Us  Evénêmenë  dt  ia  Vtmdit  en  ld32. 

f  k  Binm  es  CkarslU^  page  56. 
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taiiitj,  distrust,  discouragement,  confusion.  Those  whom  It  did  not 
reach  in  time,  began  their  prescribed  movement,  and  were  crushed» 
Dot  being  supported  by  those  who  had  received  the  new  instruc- 
tions, m  the  departments  de  La  Sarthe,  de  La  Majenne»  d*Ile-ct- 
Vilainc,  some  disamiings  were  effected  without  violence,  and  the 
parties  arrested.  At  Chemire-le-Gaudln,  Chanay,  la  Gravelle,  la 
Gûudinière^  the  Chouans  una  the  soldiers  came  to  blows  with 
courage»  with  various  success;  but  each  of  these  partial  engagem* 
Cinly  ficsrved  to  weaken  the  insurrection.  Learning  tliat  the  Dud 
de  Beni  was  then  actually  in  La  Vendée,  on  the  infonnation  of 
officer,  whom  a  son  of  M-  de  Coislin  had  taken  into  his  confidence,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  him  over,  General  Sohgnac  concentrated  hi» 
forc^.  A  visitation  made  by  Gejiei^  Dermocourt  on  the  Chuteaa 
de  la  Chasliere,  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  royaHst  party,  A  gre- 
nadier having  found  in  a  cellar  a  bottle  filled  w^th  papcirs,  these 
papers  wero  examined:  they  contained  the  plan  of  the  conspiracy. 
To  complete  the  misfortune,  when  the  duchess  came  to  learn  Ae 
cv<mt  that  had  taken  place,  there  was  no  time  for  efficaciously  re- 
voking the  second  order  that  called  the  Vendéans  to  insurrecti« 
The  consequences  may  readily  be  imagined.  The  musters 
took  place  were  incomplete:  they  were  at  once  dispeised. 
insurgents  who  rose  in  arms,  were  not  sufficiently  numerous: 
€ffi>rt6  were  altogether  thrown  away.  At  Riaillé,  M.  de  la  Roche- 
liCacé,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  executed  a  brilliant  charge  wida 
the  bayonet  ;  but  he  could  not  keep  up  the  contest.  At  the  skirmidk 
of  Le  Chene,  the  royalists,  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  CharettCt 
fought  bravely  ;  but  tney  were  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  num- 
bers, and  they  had  to  lament,  among  other  victims  of  these  &liâ 
Btrugçles,  MM.  d'Hanache,  de  Tregomain,  and  de  Bonrecmegl. 
This  last  gentleman  had  his  leg  shot  through:  after  dragging  his 
bleeding  limbs  from  door  to  door,  in  a  ^nllage  where  hospit^ty  was 
everywhere  refused  to  the  dying  man,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers,  and  died  surrounded  by  Iiostile  &ces. 

Among  the  deeds  of  arms  which  took  place  during  this  unhappy 
period  of  party  warfare,  the  siege  sustained  by  the  Château  de  la 
Pernssière  deserves  especial  mention.  Here,  forty-live  Vendeans  re- 
listed the  attacks  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy  with  such  firm- 
ness and  vigour,  that  the  latter  foimd  themselves  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  step  of  firing  the  chateau.  Yet  still,  with  the  âamas 
above  their  heads,  the  flames  beneath  their  feet,  the  flames  all  around 
them,  the  be&icgcd  fought  on  unfliBchingly,  chccied  by  the  sound  of 
two  clarions,  and  by  the  cries  which  ever  and  anon  they  enthusias- 
tically sent  forth:  ^"^ Long  live  Henri/  V^  Six  of  them  alone  were 
llain;  the  rest  eficctcd  their  retreat,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  and  lett 
tibe  besiegers  nothing  but  smoking  ruins  and  the  carcaaes  of  the  dead. 

Civil  war  is  not  caiTied  on  in  a  countiy  for  any  length  of  tiine 
TTÎthout  exciting  the  pâmons  to  a  pitch  of  fury.    Lamentable  ex- 
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oom  were  committed  hy  the  Chouans  on  the  one  side,  and  by  tlie 
w^GOitB  of  authority  on  the  other.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  Gathe- 
Imeau  was  killed  by  an  officer,  at  the  moment  when.  discoveTed  in 
a  hidmg'pkce  with  two  of  his  friends,  SIM.  Moricct  and  de  Cirrac, 
he  was  peaceably  surrendering  himself,  and  exclaiming,  *  *  We  are  nn- 
annod;  do  not  fire/'  The  officer  advanced,  placed  a  pistol  to  his 
IsrciisC,  sud  shot  him  dead.  A  château  belonging  to  M.  de  la  Ro- 
Inm  WW  8ei2ed  and  utterly  laid  waste;  the  man  and  his  wife  who 
Wm  in  charge  of  it  were  massacred,  and  a  daughter  of  M.  de  la 
Aoberie,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  wag  shot*  Surprised  by  some 
BftCumal  guards,  M.  Charles  dc  Bascher,  in  Hying  from  them  was  se- 
iFerely  wounded;  he  was  lead  away  prisoner  towards  Aigrefemlie; 
but,  as  he  had  lost  much  blood  and  could  not  walk  fast  enough,  he 
Wis  ahot  on  the  road,  his  executioners  refusing  to  grant  him  the  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  which  he  implored,  wherein  to  recommend  his  soiJ 
toOoi 

Ab  to  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  she  had  quitted  her  retreat  at  Les 
Medieis»  and  was  flying  from  one  asylum  to  another,  at  one  time 
^  '  lier  way  at  night  m  the  woods,  at  another  crossing  marshes  on 
lOuldcrs  of  her  guide,  or  passing  several  hours  of  mortal  sus- 
in  a  ditch  covered  witli  bushes,  while  the  soldiers,  engaged  in 
ing  her,  were  furiously  searching  all  around.  To  escape^  for 
of  time,  the  dangers  attending  this  wandering  lile  was 
ly  impossible.  Every  day  important  arrests  threw  fresh  con- 
into  the  legitimatist  circles;  tlie  highest  heads  of  the  party 
no  longer  sale  from  the  attacks  of  a  government  which  was 
fiUed  with  all  the  overbearing  pride  of  force.  After  having  placed 
Ac  «RondiflBeaieDlB  of  La^Tal,  Cnâtow  Ocmtier,  and  Vitre  under  mar- 
tial law,  tfan  geyventment  prooeeded,  hj  a  measure  as  arbitrary  as  it 
waa  violent,  to  declare  undei"  martial  law  no  fewer  than  four  depart- 
JMent^,  tliose,  namely,  of  Maine-et-Lodre,  La  Vendée,  Loire  In- 
JeriaoK,  and  Deux-SihTcs,  And,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  show 
\  lap'  ^  ^  a  the  dynasty  they  were  assailing  would  not  be  de- 
ftt  without,  the  Moniteur  announoed  the  interview 

,  the  king  of  the  Frejich  and  the  king  of  the  Belgians  at 
CJoaapiegne,  and  the  approaching  marriage  between  tlie  Princess 
XfOuise  of  Orléans  with  Leopold.  The  moment  then  had  arrived 
whem  ibe  sole  consideration  for  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  how  to 
ama  hat  liberty,  nay,  her  life.  Nantes  was  hostile  to  her  cause;  it 
waai  there r  robable  that  government  would  direct  any  pecu- 

liar TÎgîlan  <  ntion  in  that  quarter.     It  was  this  improbability 

that  induced  the  princess  to  select  Nantes  as  her  place  of  refuge- 
She  accordingly  proceeded  thither,  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant  woman  * 
accompanied  by  Mademoiselle  Eulalie  de  Kcrsabiec,  who  was  pro- 
tected by  a  similar  disguise.  At  a  later  period  we  shall  find  her 
a  ifaia  aaylum,  whence  a  base  wretch  deUvcred  her  over  into  the 
hÊmèê  of  her  enemies. 

was  extiaguisfaed  the  rising  in  the  west     Had  it  been  coin* 
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cident  with  a  republican  insurrection,  and  had  the  respective  chie&l 
acted  in  unison,  there  h  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  brought  the 
dynasty  of  Orleans  \vitliin  an  inch  of  rum.     But,  in  Uiat  case,  what 
would  have  been  the  result?    To  revive  the  aristocracy,  in  the  shape 
of  an  aristocracy  having  its  symbol  in  royalty,  and  its  bases  in  a  new 
constitution  of  territorial  property;  to  substitute  the  system  of  in- 
direct for  that  of   direct  taxation,    and  the  states-general  for  the 
chambers;  to  destroy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  local  influence, 
the  political  centralization  founded  by  the  Convention,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative centrahzation  established  by  the  Empire;  would  it  hav" 
sulHced  for  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  present  hersel 
holding  in  one  hand  the  white  Hag,  and  in  the  other  the  ordinanc 
prepared  at  Massa,  ordinances  which,  carrying  back  France  to  1788J 
tended  to  blot  out  from  our  history  forty  years  of  revolutions  ancT 
battles?      And  upon  whose  strength  would  this  restoration,  victori^ 
oua  for  the  moment,  iiave  permanently  rested?     Upon  the  materia 
interests?   Tliey  constituted  tbc  power  of  the  very  bourgeoisie  whicl 
had  overthrown  legitimacy.  Upon  the  war  men?  In  a  country  whicl 
had  gloried  in  the  Republic  and  in  Napoleon,  war  was  no  longer 
be  thought  of  but  under  the  tricot  on  red  flag.     The  armed  legitim 
lists,  then,  would  only  have  realized,  even  by  success,  the  satisfy 
tlon  of  a  temporary  turn   of  the  game,  ending  in  a  third  defeat 
Even  liad  they  been  willing  to  enter  upon  their  restored  govemmen 
witli  the  passions  and  ideas  of  the  revolution,  it  may  be  doubte 
whether  they  would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  their  own  inten- 
tions.    It  is  true,  that  the  younger  men  of  the  party,  having  takcii^ 
no  part  in  the  emigration,  could  the  more  easily  shake  off  its  prejtti^H 
dices;  hut  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they,  whose  youth  excluded 
them  from  the  council  board,  would  produce  any  effect  whatever 
upon  their  elders?     Had  the  feelings  of  the  emigration  become  so 


otinoxious  to  the  bulk  of  the  party,  that  their  inllucnce  would  nol 
have  telling  weight  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign? 
any  case,  the  partisans  of  Henry  V.  could  only  succeed  by  dint 


'Si 


intense  devotion  and  enthusiasm.  Now  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  so  full 
of  high  courage  herself,  could  not  fur  a  long  time  comprehend  that, 
with  a  nation  which  lias  submitted  itself  to  the  passion  for  repose,  to 
the  genius  of  calculation,  the  time  lias  passed  by  for  chivalroiis  im- 
pulses,  for  wild  enterprises,  which  look  Ibrward  not  to  profit,  but  to 
distinction,  as  their  aim  and  reward.  Regarded  and  accepted  as  a 
guarantee  for  certain  interests  constantly  in  agitation,  monarchy  no 
longer  existed  in  Fmnce,  cither  as  a  principle  or  as  a  symbol 


CHAPTER  VH. 


A 


repi 


The  legîtimati5ts  had  sent  forth  tlieir  war-cry  in  La  Vend^;  the 
ublicaos  were  about  to  raise  theirs  in  Fariâ.     While  the  extrcmô 
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were  gi^^g  way  to  movements  of  fierce  passiong,  the  more 

lerate  members  of  the  opposition  were  impressed,  on  their  part» 

Lmtb  a  vague  feeling  of  imputicncc,  a  profounu  sentiment  of  uneasi'^ 

M.  Laffitte  was  desirous,  obtaining  possesion  of  power  by  a 

_    araentary  mûjcrity,  of  rendering  triumphant  the  inspirations  of 

la  clement  policy.     Definitively  to  establish  monarchy  as  tne  guardiaa 

^of  liberty,  was  the  notion  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  of  all  the  depu- 

^ties  who,  adopting  him  as  their  leader,  represented,  in  its  narrowest 

sgnificalion,  but  with  all  honesty,  the  liberalism  of  the  Restoration, 

As  to  the  radical  deputies,  thougli  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  royalty^ 

I  they  did  not  think  the  lime  was  come  lor  drawing  the  sword;  and 

I  aU  they  aspired  to  was  to  become  the  centre  of  a  league,  which,  acted 

)upon  by  them,  should,  by  insensible  steps,  bring  the  monarchy  to  a 

^  capitulation,      Tlius  the  minds  of  men  were  universally  unsettled^ 

.  and  all  the  discontented  felt  the  necessity  of  associating  their  rcsent- 

I  ments  and  their  hopes  in  one  striking,  miglity  effort. 

I      Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,   in  the   course  of  May, 

IM.  Laffitte  assembled  at  his  house  all  the  members  of  the  oppo- 

[sition  then  in  Paris.     They  met  to   the  number  of  about  forty, 

I  and  M.  Laffitte  proposed  an  address  to  the  king.     But  M.  Gamier 

I  Pi^ès  combated  tlic  proposition  with  very  decisive  arguments.  Waa 

I  ii  reasonable  to  expect  that  royalty  ivould  admit  itsell  to  have  beea 

in  fault?     Why,  ttien,  should  they  place  themselves  in  the  false  po* 

Ifition  of  an  obviously  fruitless  step?     \VTiy  expose  themselves  to  the 

I  certainty  of  humiliation?    There  waa  but  one  tribunal  to  which  the 

j  oppoAlton  could  with  dignity  appeal — the  tribunal  of  the  naUon* 

|TbeM  views  were  approved  of.     On    the   motion  of  M.  Charlea  ' 

Comte,  it  was  decided  that  the  opposition  should  lay  its  grievances 

'*»re  the  country,  in  the  shape  oi  a  memorial  ;  they  named  a  com- 

oonsisting  of  MM.  do  Lafayette,  de  Cormenin,  Laffitte, 

Barrot,  Mauguin,  and  Charles  Comte;  and  this  commission, 

in  turn,  appointed  \1M*  de  Cormenin  and  Odilon  Barrot  to  draw  1 

up,  respectively,  a  memorial  for  consideration.     The  papers  drawn 

these  gentlemen  were  very  different  in  their  tendencies.    The 

to  of  M.  de    Cormenin  appeared  to  the  members   of  the 

>  opposition  to  go  too  far;  while  in  that  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot» 

Gamier  Pages  pointed  out  certain  expreasions  which  seemed  ta  | 

^^  '-  France,  in  all  futurity,  to  the  monarchy.     It  was  necessary 

I  the  two  projects:  M  Si,  de  Cormenin  and  Barrot  accordingly 

iod  together  to  St.  Cloud,  and  it  was  in  the  park  there,  at  a  , 

'  paces  from  the  chateau  wliich  Cliarles  X,  quitted  a  defeated  man,  ' 

that  \vas  prepared,  against  his  successor,  the  pn:>tc8t  which  acquired 

auch  celebrity.     Seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  M,  de  Cormenin  held  j 

the  pen;  but  from  the  indecision  of  style,  and  the  somewhat  dull  I 

ooloitring,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  not  the  ffparkbn^  andl 

I'VigorDQS  autlior  of  the  Lettres  sur  la  Liste  Civile  "who  most  contributed  j 

lo  the  oompondon  of  the  memorial. 


up  b^ 

^fiuwiie^ 
\mL  Garni 


26  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  LAMARQUE. 

However  ibis  may  Lave  been^  tbe  effect  it  produced  was  Teiy 
strikmg.  ïlie  grievances  complained  of  by  tbe  opposition  were  set 
fortb  in  grave  and  measured  language;  they  leproacned  the  ministry 
with  their  manifest  tendency  to  enter  the  fatal  paths  %vherein  wt 
liebtorationhad  lost  itself  for  ever;  they  conveyed  tlii9,notas  a  menaoe, 
but  as  a  serious,  a  solemn  warning*  The  court  writers  replied  to 
this  manifesto  by  dull  jests.  The  polemics  upon  this  eubject  were 
occupying  the  whole  public  mind,  when  suddenly  the  newspapers 
announced  that  General  Lamar<|ue  was  dead.  m 

The  popularity  of  General  Lam  arque  invested  his  death  with  pe-  f 
cuUar  importance.  Napoleon,  on  his  death  bed,  had  named  him  a 
marshal  ol  France;  the oflicei's  of  tîie  Hundi-ed  Days  had  found  in  him 
a  zealous  defender^  and  the  refugees  a  constant  protector;  hia  name 
was  engraved  upon  the  heart  oi"  every  Pole  ;  La  Vendée  preserved 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  him  ;  the  democratic  party  had  rec- 
koned him  of  the  number  of  its  leading  orators.  "WTiat  more  need 
we  eay?  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  quahties  of  tribune 
and  of  soldier  wliich  the  more  energetic  portion  of  the  French  people, 
the  turbulent  and  the  warlike,  so  adore.  There  was  besides  some- 
thing of  the  grand  and  heroic  about  his  dying  moments,  whidi  still 
further  endeared  his  memory  to  the  people.  When  he  felt  life  ebbing 
fiom  him,  he  was  seen  to  concentrate,  as  it  were,  all  his  remaining 
«toeogtli  into  a  bitter  meditation  upon  the  misfortunes  and  huraiHa- 
tioms  of  his  country  of  Late  years.  To  one  friend  he  exclaimed  :  '*  I 
die,  filled  with  regret  that  I  have  not  avenged  Fmnee  upon  the  in- 
iamous  traitors  of  1815."  To  another:  *^  That  Duke  of  Wellington  ! 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  beaten  him  1"  He  sent  for  the  sword  which 
tad  been  given  him  by  the  ofïicers  of  the  Himdrcd  Days,  and  preas- 
ing  it  fervently  to  lils  breast,  woidd  not  part  with  it  again.  At  another 
time,  when  he  was  talking  about  his  approacliing  end,  and  his  friends 
eought  to  change  the  painful  subject;  "  What  matters  it,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  that  I  die,  bo  that  the  country  ^  !**  lives^  he  would 
have  said,  but  the  word  country  was  the  last  which  passed  from  tlioso  _ 
eloquent  lips,  then  closed  for  ever.  ■ 

The  5th  of  June,  a  memorable  day,  was  fired  for  his  funerd. 
The  various  parties  in  opposition,  had  longed  lor  an  opportunity  of 
•etiliilg  aooounts  with  the  government,  lor  the  affront  received  on 
tlie  oocasioii  of  Casimir  Périer's  funeral,  and  that  opportunity  seemed 
to  preeent  itself. 

The  legitimatists  wlio  were  in  a  permanent  state  of  conspiracy,  had 
long  l>cen  preparing  an  insurrection;  but  as  they  experienced  from 
ihcir  own  leaders  an  infle^dble  and  haughty  resistance  on  this  subjedt, 
ihcy  had  renoimced  the  perilous  honour  of  taking  the  initiative,  and 
ccmfined  their  operations  to  the  exciting,  by  secret  emissaries,  tho 
aidour  of  those  republican  sections  which  had  in  various  places  been 
oonfdtuted,  and  tne  gradually  forming  others,  taking  into  their  pay 
destitute  workmen,  lavishing  promises,  distributing  pistols  and  aiii« 
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munitiazi.  Two  overseeis  of  a  gtm-manufactory,  whom  ttey  luid  ^ 
'  Aed  over,  were  to  open  its  doors  to  them  when  cailcd  upon, 
they  had  beforehand  di^osied  several  bands  of  resoluttr  men, 
whose  posts  were  assâgned  them  at  various  points  of  the  Boule- 
at  La  Madekme,  at  the  Château  d'Eau,  at  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  m  short,  throughout  the  whole  line  of  tlie  funeral  pro- 
snon. 

The  Bonapartist  partjr,  too,  at  this  juncture  engaged  in  very  activo 

'  ïncasttres.     Though  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and  constant  survcillanoe, 

the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  had  found  means  to  open  a  communicatiixxi 

with  some  of  his  partisans,  with  whom  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  aded  J 

.as  hk  representative;  and  while  Joseph  was  on  his  way  from  America 

;  to  Europe,  a  corps  of  troops,  entirely  devoted  to  the  son  of  Napo- 

were  t  '  Measures  to  receive  him  on  the  frontier,     Thei»! 

be  no  d-  i  in  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  tlic  Boxm- 

I  psrdsts  might  have  turned  to  their  own  profit  the  national  commo- 

^siofii,  which  seemed  on  all  sides  arising,  had  it  not  been  that  their 

©wn  body  was  torn  by  internal  strife  and  anarchy.     Eor,  not  less 

'  than  the  legitimatists,  the  Bonapartist  party  was  broken  up 

>  tliree  factions,  separated  from  each  other  by  grave  differences: 

e  were  the  Imptriaîists^  or  the  blind  wcodiippers  of  the  Naf>o- 

i  monarchy;  those  who  especially  admiied  in  Napoleon  the  vie- 

b tarions  soldier;  and,  thirdly,  those  who,  friends  of  equality  from  sen- 

triment  and  jjrinciple,  proposed  to  give  lo  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt 

r^Snctidy  the  title  of  Chitf  of  the  Executive  Power ^  and  who  summed 

liieir  political  views  in  these  words  :  tlie  republic,  with  a  name  ta 

Tlie  latter  constituted,  beyond  contmdiction,  the  most  intelligent 

high-miiidod  Ixaction  of  the  party  ;  but  oompiomised  every  mo» 

9it  by  the  imprudence  of  tlie  men  of  action,  they  had  besides  to 

dtend  i^ainst  a  miUtary  aristocracy,  who  were  aheady  haUwi^ 

!  ovez  to  the  new  government,  and  who,  with  the  exception  of 

,  £ew  generals  of  elevated  character  of  mind^  retained  of  the  imperial 

i  moching  but  a  coarse  mixture  of  serviUty  and  arrogance. 

I  the  republicans,  men,  almost  all  of  them^  of  cxtraoir- 

«1  impetuous  couiigii,  habwmaÊàB^^^XBÊm 

FOfâ,  direction.     The  TsnoiB  wnmwiktUQDM  foxmiA^ 

is  party  were  aU  independent  of  each  other,  and  severaUy  fol- 

'  m  dictate  of  impulses  wliich,  if  not  altogether  adverse,  wem 

Pli  Inslf  itk  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  divergent.     At  the  side  of  | 

Am  Actai  dm  AmM  étt  Atipk^  Ûa^  arose  the   Soc^  des  DrmÊB 

étfOummà^  wltidi  afterwaîds  became  so  famous;  and  apart  from 

dm  kflt,  were  in  agitation  the  Société  Gcaûmâe  and  tlie  Comité  Or- 

de$  Municmaiités,    Great  heaitalMin  was  the  result  of  this 

of  hamony.     Besides,  ^ere  wss  molfaing  ready  for  a  repub- 

.  iasttncction;    and  though  the  Sheiéié  Gauhme  umoizxiooâ, 

qpi  aosne  of  its  members,  its  îolenâan  to  strike,  tlie  fnity  heak 

'  «ltog«ther  in  the  expectant  attitude.     On  tlie  evening  of  tho 

e  members  of  the  Soééié  dcM  Anns  du  PeufèÊ 
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asBembled  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  to  take  into  coni 
demtion  the  event  of  the  ensuing  day,  and  it  was  decided, 
Bumc  animated  discussion,  that  they  should  not  commence  an  att 
but  that,  a  collision  appearing  inevitable,  they  should  dispose  then 
selves  to  cany  on  the  struggle,  once  begun,  with  vigour,  Th«^ 
arranged  communication  with  each  other  along  the  boulevard,  and 
s  citizen,  whose  name  revived  stirring  revolutionary  recollectionSi 
undertook,  though  he  disapproved  of  insurrection,  to  collect  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  ot  Austerlitz  a  certain  number  of  intrepid 
working  men,  with  whom,  in  case  of  disorder  actually  breaking  out, 
he  might  raise  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau.  ^H 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  all  Paris  was  in  motion.  Thod^l 
who  were  to  form  the  procession  hastened  to  the  places  where,  ac- 
cording  to  the  arrangements,  they  were  to  assemble;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  an  impatient  crowd  was  rushing  towards  the  house  of  the 
deceased  general.  Pouring  along  the  Rue  St.  Honoré  was  seen, 
pcU-mell,  a  jostling  throng  of  national  guards  in  uniform,  workmen, 
artillerymen,  students,  veteran  soldiers;  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  the 
law  and  medical  students,  mingling  with  the  members  of  the  Société 
des  Amis  du  Peuple ^  formed  themselves  into  platoons,  and  selected 
leaders;  a  hundr^  banners  of  various  forms  and  colours  floated  in  the 
air;  one  party  bore  tricoloured  streamers;  another  green  boughs;  a 
third  brandished  weapons  undisguisedly,  menacingly.  But  all  this 
infinite  variety  of  groups  was  animated  by  one  sentiment.  Strange 
human  nature  !  From  every  side  men  were  coming  to  a  fimeral,  yet 
in  each  stem,  ruffled  look  on  each  of  those  faces,  pale  with  emotion, 
there  glared  fierce  thoughts  of  war  to  the  knife.  The  most  alarm- 
ing rumours  were  in  circulation;  here  a  small  group  was  seen  whis- 
pering earnestly  together  ;  next  to  it,  a  larger  group  sent  forth  con- 
tused clamours,  and  used  energetic  gesticulations;  every  body  was 
convinced  that  a  vast  plot  was  on  foot,  some  because  they  desired  it, 
the  rest  because  they  feared  it.  For  all  felt  alike  that  French  so- 
ciety was  labouring  under  a  terrible  malady;  all  knew  that  society  to 
be,  unfortunately,  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  disorder,  that 
were  the  various  elements  of  that  disorder  once  to  come  together, 
there  must  result  from  their  contact  some  frightful  catastrophe* 

Government  was  quite  aware  of  this,  and  took  early  care  to  pre- 
pare Paris  as  a  safe  field  of  battle.  Four  squadrons  of  carabineers 
occupied  the  Place  Louis  XV.  ;  a  squadron  of  dragoons  was  sent  to 
the  rlallc  aux  Vins;  another,  with  a  battalion  of  the  3d  light  in- 
fantry, covered  the  Place  de  Grt^ve;  the  12th  light  infantry  awaited 
the  procession  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille;  there  were  soldiers  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Louvre  ;  there  were  soldiers  in  the  students'  quar- 
ter; the  municipal  guard  was  drawn  up  in  echelons,  along  the  whole 
line  which  extends  from  the  Prefecture  of  Police  to  the  Pantheon; 
and  a  detachment  of  the  same  guard  protected  the  Jardin  des  Plantes^ 
not  far  from  the  Caserne  des  Celestms,  where  the  whole  of  the  6th 
regiment  of  dragoons  was  assembled,  ready  to  moimt  at  a  moment^s 
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notice.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  were  instnicted  to  keep  withia 
their  barracks,  and  orders  had  been  given  to  place  the  auiciliary  regi- 
ments at  Rud,  Courbevoie,  and  St.  Denis»  in  readiness  to  march,  if 
neoeaaaiy.  So  that  to  oppose  this  revolt^  which  was  as  yet  but  the 
airy  vision  of  conscious  fear,  the  government  had  got  together  a  paid 
army  of  no  fewer  than  24,tX)0  men  !* 

The  procession  was  set  in  motion.  The  comers  of  the  pall  were 
borne  by  General  Lafayette,  Marshal  Clausel,  M,  Laflitte,  and  M. 
Mauffuin.  A  number  of  young  men  drew  the  funeral  car,  which 
waâ  followed  by  ejtiles  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  of  Europe  the  slave 
of  kings.  Only  two  battalions  of  troops  had  been  sent  as  a  military 
escort;  but  the  national  guards  formed  part  of  the  procession,  to  the 
Altmber  of  about  10,000,  all  wearing  their  sabres.  The  artillery  of 
national  guard  liad  their  cartridge-boxes  full;  their  carbines  were 
led;  and  of  the  members  of  the  popular  societies,  there  were  very 
miny  who  carried,  half  concealed  beneath  their  coats»  pistols  ana 
^  ra.  The  weather,  rainy  and  threatening,  added  to  the  moum- 
gloom,  mingled  variously  with  rage  or  fear,  wliich  pervaded 
~  boflom.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  la  FaLx,  the 
ion  was  suddenly  diverted  from  its  arranged  route,  and  lead 
Totmd  the  Colonne  Vendôme,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men 
who  headed  it.  The  military  post  placed  on  guard  here,  before  the 
'-office,  took  fright,  and  precipitately  retreated  into  the  house^ 
doors  of  which  they  closed,     **  They  have  insulted  the  shade  of 

ue  !**  was  the  cry  instantly  sent  forth  by  thousands  of  voices, 

and  the  proc4^3sion  stopjx^d  until  the  soldiers  had  come  out  and  paid 
military  honotirs  to  the  coilin,  which  then  passed  on.  This  was  the 
first  episode  of  that  fatal  day  ;  and  from  this  and  the  cry  of  "  Vive 
la  MefpiMiaue  P*  which  was  raised  energetically  as  the  Office  for  Fo* 
ign  Affairs  was  passed,  it  was  easy  to  see  what  was  in  prepanidon. 
The  procession  proceeded  along  the  boulevard,  the  streets  leading 
into  which  were  covered  with  innumerable  crowds.  It  was  slowly 
advaDÔnç,  in  a  sombre  and  formidable  attitude,  when,  on  reaching 
the  Rt*e  de  Grammont,  the  Duke  de  Fitzjames  appeared  at  his  win- 
dows^ assuming  a  contemptuous  and  haughty  air,  and  with  his  hat 
At  this  spectacle,  tiie  crowd  pi'cw  angry,  furious;  a  thou- 
vehemently  commanded  liim  to  withdraw  his  hat,  and 
lukc  was  compelled  to  make  a  prompt  retreat  from  a  shower  of 
which,  dashing  in  from  aU  directions,  broke  every  window  in 
From  this  moment,  the  excitement  went  on  constantly 

*  Tbt  Mtoal  oomber  of  ibe  trogpt»  calted  out  for  action  amy  be  thm  cstiiiuUed: 

icfimcnu  of  the  Une.  and  throe  of  light  infiwtjy,  each  of  2000  men 18,000 

nfinieota  of  cftralry,  of  500  coen 4,000 

'  guard,  hone  flowl  foot S,000 

S4»0Û0 

iij  of  iheêc  forccâ,  30,000  soldiers  were  in  echeloni  in  the  enTtront  of 

the  0OTemin6&t  oould  farther  reckoii  apon  the  «Miftancc  of  about  600O 
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increasing;  created  by  the  general  character  of  Ae  cbctimi 
the  indclenta  we  have  just  related,  and  a  hundred  others  that  took 
place  at  various  points,  supplied  it  with  ibod.     Here,  an  agent  of 
police  was  knocked  down;  àere,  on  the  passing  remark  of  a  wo- 
man, the  Gaulish  cock  which  surmounted  one  ot  the  popular  stand- 
ards was  thrown  into  the  mud,  and  trampled  upon,  and  its  placse  filled 
with  a  branch  of  willow.     Even  the  less  turbuli.*nt  by  degrees  g<3||^| 
angry  at  the  incessant  recurrence  oï  the  poHce,  who  were  posted  d^H 
every  third  or  fourth  yard  on  each  side  of  the  whole  line  oi  proces- 
sion.    One  of  these  poor  wretched,  grievously  wounded,  mamiged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  artillery  men,  who  saved  liis  life;  bjèbAst 
very  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  Porte  St.  Dcnb;  an  oflicer 
of  the  Invalids  had  drawn  his  sword  upon  him,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty prei'ented  from  using  it.     Every  thing,  in  short,  concurred  io. 
renaerinff  inevitable  the  calamities  which  had  been  foreseen.     X 
funereal  honours,  wherein  grief  had  far  less  a  share  than  hope 
hatred,  that  immense  population,  crowding  every  balcony,  fi]     ^ 
every  window,  weighing  down  every  tree,  covcrino^  ever)'  house-top, 
those  flags,  Italian,  Polish,  German,  Spanish,  recalling  to  the  minda 
of  an  who  saw  them  so  many  tyrannies  triumphant,  so  many  insxilta 
unavenged;  those  too  manliest  preparations  for  battle;  those  very 
precautions  of  a  government  whose  conscience  taught  it  to  see  dan- 
ger even  in  the  pasnge  of  a  dead  man  to  his  last  home;  the  revo- 
lutionary hymns  rising  into  the  air  amidst  menacing  cries  and  the 
mournful  roll  of  the  muffled  drum,  all  tliis  disposed  the  minds  of 
men  to  an  excitement  full  of  peril,  all  this  left  to  the  passions  but 
one  bloody  outlet.     Already,  witnesâng  the  gloomy  enthusiasm  com- 
mnnicatea  from  man  to  man  in  that  confused  and  crowded  maasi 
many 'looked  upon   the  government   of   Louis   Philiope   as  loâd^^ 
One  of  a  party  of  students  having  exclaimed:  *^  But,  aiter  all,  whfl^H 
thcr  are  mey  leading  us?^*    "  To  the  repubhc,'*  replied  a  persoii^^ 
wearing  the  July  decoration,  who  was  acting  as  chief  of  the  troop, 
**  and  make  yourself  sure  of  this,  that  to-night  we  will  sup  in  the 
Tuileries."     The  revolution  of  July  itself,  at  its  outset,  presented  no- 
thing 90  imposing,  so  terrible,     llie  idea  of  an  approaching  fight 
was  so  clearly  fixed  in  every  person's  mind,  that  men,  as  they  passed 
OQ,  tore  down  stakes  and  the  branches  of  trees  to  serve  as  weapons 
in  caae  of  need.     The  government,  in  spite  of  all  its  precaution! 
WHS  btit  floa&ig  about  on  the  waves  of  chance,  for  the  fidelity  of  tb 
troops  wavered,  ^id  it  was  well  understood  that  the  swords  of  many 
of  the  officers  belonged  to  the  cause  of  the  repubhc  or  to  that  of  thc^ 
empire.     It  is  certain  that  when  the  procession  reached  the  Hacc  ^^M 
lâL  Bastille,  an  officer  of  the  1 2th  hght  infantry  advanced  to  the  chie^^ 
of  the  first  party  of  students,  and  said  to  him:  "I  am  a  republican; 
you  may  reckon  upon  us;'*  and  several  sub-officers  were  S43en  to      ~ 
ply  by  siçns  of  assent  to  the  invitation  to  fraternize  with  the  peopll 
Toere  hm  been  spread  a  report  that  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polj 
technique  had  been  ordered  to  keep  within  their  establishment; 
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addâd  tliat  they  liad  vainly  demanded  pormission  for  one  only  of 
r  coouades  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  AU  at  once 
crowd  saw  rushing  among  them  about  sLxty  of  these  young  men» 
most  of  them  bare-headed  and  with  their  dress  in  confiirion.  Breakings 
through  the  order,  they  had  forced  their  way  out,  summarily  knocking 
down  Greneral  Tholoze,  who  sought  to  oppose  their  egress,  and  dashed 
the  procession,  ready  to  tlirow  thcmselvea  into  any  insiirrec' 
ry  movement.  Shouts  of  applause,  cries  of  *''  Vive  V Ecole  ! 
Vive  la  mptMiqtier  hailed  the  presence  of  a  uniform  which,  since 
,  had  been  so  dear  to  the  people  ;  and  the  band  of  the  regiment 
preceded  the  funeral  car  spontaneously  struck  up  the  Mar-* 
«  The  prooeBsLon  had  crossed  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  it  had 
doim  the  whole  length  of  the  Boule\^rd  Bourdon,  between 
lal  St.  Martin  and  the  granaries,  and  now,  crossing  the  littla 
at  the  end  of  the  canal,  it  covered  the  whole  space  bctwecni 
ridge  and  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz:  here  it  haltea, 
BCiiniiM  had  been  erected  whence  to  dehver  the  funeral  oi»^ 
ThoBe  pronounced  by  General  Lafayette,  Marshal  Clause!, 
_  the  foreign  Generala  Saldanha  and  Sercognani,  were^ 
bafatâng,  grave,  mournful,  solemn.  But  to  the  calm  wordar 
9abdu/ed  sorrow  soon  succeeded  the  mofit  vehement  harangues, 
fresh  strengtli  to  the  popular  effervescence.  Men,  elegantly 
ntn  to  and  fro  in  the  crowds  seeking  to  excite  it  by  falsa 
e,  such  00  that  there  was  fighting  at  the  H^tel  de  Ville, 
«Binent  general  lind  declared  agninat  Louis  Philippe,  or 
the  troops,  at  V-  112^  had  awtàed  upott  the  Tuileries^ 

artâBcrymen  of  ti:  rioTgiiazd  coaoeited  together;  cries  of^ 

Kmw  la  RepuèUfUê/  were  heardi     Suddenly  a  stranger  came  up, 
tiMtlliled  on  a  hozse,  which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through 
lh#  iMiiifpfW  concourse*      Tlie  appearance  of  Una  man  was  moeft.  J 
''  1er  ;   lia  waa  dieaaed  in  black,  and  held  in   his  hand  a  ze* 
mmuntiited  by  a  cap  of  hberty.    It  waa  the  sjmbol  of  *9 
ma  thus  revived  before  the  eyes^  of  tbm  hovigeoiaak    The  în* 
i  which  this  spectacle  excited,  was  esitreme^  especially  oa 
of  the  republicans,  whose  principles  this  fearful  appanti<m^  | 
to  misrepresent  and  to  throw  a  slur  upon.     One  shout  of  ie>-  j 
hmst  from  all  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  whi^l 
mûtac  from  imbecile  fanaticism,  or  witk  là#  tnndieicniil] 
of  throwing  odiimi  upon  the  caujse  of  the  lepabKe-    Qe^^ 
Mnil  Exeetfoazis  was  in  the  processiao.     ^^No   red  flag!'^  he  ex* 

with  energy;    *'we  will  have  none  but    the  uicdoiired 

;  tlie  flag  of  glory  and  of  hberty  !'*    Two  men  of  wmmmu» 
9Br  hereupon  rushed  towards  the  general,  crying  out  mat  ho 
^      lo  be  thrown  into  the  canal;  but  extricating  himself  from  tho:  | 
aowd,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  meeting  Count  dc  Flahault,  pro» 
evaded  with  him,  in  all  naste  to  the  Tuileries,     Ap^)rehen2bi  ve,  im 
with  General  Excelmans,  that  the  party  incitmg  to  actioi», 
llial  of  a  sanguinary  jacobiniâm,  many  citi2ena  had  no  longer  any 
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goapd,  scaled  the  wall  of  the  banacks;  on  descending  into  tlie 
yard,  where  the  BoldJers  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  per- 
ceived that  none  of  his  men  had  followed  him.  The  critical  nalioe 
of  his  situation  made  him  doubly  daring;  he  ran  up  to  the  velsn 
officer  and  demanded  hifi  sword.  '^  I  have  been  twenty  yeaia  in  die 
ifsmce/'  repliod  the  oflBcer,  "  I  will  never  surrender  my  Bwoid  Ittt 
with  my  liie."  '*  Keep  your  sword.  But  do  you  hear  the  firing? 
We  have  force  on  our  ode,  and  it  b  I  who  now  command  here.'^ 
The  young  man  had  actually  arrested  the  officer,  and  the  soldieis 
were  laying  down  their  arms,  when  seven  or  eight  insurgents  nuked 
into  the  barracks  with  the  most  horrible  yells.  The  veterans  think* 
ing  themselveâ  on  the  point  of  being  massacred,  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  repulsed  the  aaSfdlants,  most  of  whom  were  only  anned 
with  pistols  and  sticks.  Two  detachments  of  the  municipal  guard, 
hastened  from  St.  Pélagie,  by  different  routes,  to  rescue  the  veterans. 
The  first  of  these  encountered,  in  the  Rue  d'Orlcans,  a  very  ahâip 
fire,  which  cost  them  the  life  of  their  captain,  M.  Turpin.  The 
second,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lenancourt,  reached  the  bar* 
racks,  which  they  cleared;  but  shortly  afterwards  hearing  that 
PeLigie  was  threatened,  the  municipal  guards  hastily  ret 
thither,  taking  the  veterans  with  them.  Not  far  from  this 
upon  the  Place  Maubert,  where  a  post  of  soldiers  had  just 
been  nearly  all  slaughtered,  an  engagement  took  place  between 
insurgents  and  a  party  of  horse  and  foot;  the  powder-magaziûc 
Les  Deux  Moulins  was  carried,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  barriers 
tliis  direction  was  in  the  hands  of  revolt. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  progress  of  insurrection  wi* 
not  leas  rapid.  The  republicans  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
arsenal;  they  had  carried  tlie  post  de  la  Galiote,  and  then  du  Chateau 
d*Eau;  they  had  all  the  Marais  in  their  power;  they  occupied  the 
Mairie  of  the  8th  Arrontlissement  ;  the  gun  manufactoiy  of  the  Rue 
Popincourt,  which  they  had  successfully  assailed,  had  suppUed  them 
with  1 200  muskets  ;  they  had  advanccci  as  far  as  the  Place  des  Vio- 
iûires,  and  were  prepanng  to  attack  the  Bank,  the  Post-office,  and 
the  Petits  Pères  Darracks.  But  wliat  above  all  they  were  intent 
upon  was,  the  rendering  inaccessible  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  and  dse 
surrounding  streets,  for  here  they  intended  to  establish  the  heid* 
qtuuteni  of  insurrection,  having  not  the  slightest  notion  that  at  this 
irery  moment  MM.  Thiers,  Mignet,  D'Haubersaert,  and  oUier  per* 
aonages  devoted  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  asseDi^ 
Wed  at  dinner  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  fifty  yards  only  from 
camp  wherdn  the  repubhcans  were  fortifying  themselves,  m  the  \ 
WKiolution  of  triumphandy  proclaiming  the  republic,  or  dying 
the  iittcmpt. 

Such  were,  at  about  sdx  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  adTsntuci 
gained  by  the  insurgents;  and  at  this  moment  every  thing  saemeali» 
promiae  them  ^  victory.  The  working  classes,  it  is  Irae,  had  not 
as  yet  mads  any  oomprenensive  movement  ;  terribly  deceived  in  tliil 
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p^olution  of  July  which  had  opened  to  them  so  fair  a  perspective, 
but  which  had  practically  only  serred  to  aggravate  the  evils  under 
which  they  laboured,  the  men  of  the  people  heâtoted  ere  they  re- 
newed the  experiment  of  revolution  ;  but  insurrection  could  not  have 
fidlcd  to  draw  them  iireeistibly  witliin  its  vortex,  had  the  storm  lasted 
long  enough,  there  being  nothing  more  natural  than  for  miscsry  to 
ed.3se  hold  of  any  new  turn  of  things  wliîch  holds  out  the  proFpoct  of 
m  change  of  some  sort.  As  to  the  soldiers  they  were  manii'estly  in 
fc  mort  digorganized  eutezthe  recollection  of  1830  presented  itseli' 
^fc  characters  of  fir©  to  their  wavering  minds;  they  thought  they 
heard  once  more  the  cries  of  gratitude  and  enthusiastic  joy  which  on 
the  29th  July  hailed  the  defection  of  the  53d  regiment  of  the  line; 
and  the  unii'orm  of  the  national  guard,  which  they  saw  glittering 
SBMmgst  the  crroups  of  insurgents,  filled  them  with  a  sort  of  stupor  of 
raRMSCt  In  tne  Rue  Culture-Saint-Cutherine,  the  sappers  took  their 
earDmes  to  pieces,  and  hid  them,  that  they  miglit  not  be  able  to  make 
UÊC  of  them  against  a  party  which  had  made  its  way  into  their  bar- 
lacks*  The  national  guard  assembled  in  small  groups,  and  though 
ourgeoisie,  as  a  wnole,  disapproved  of  the  movement,  the  roll 
leatmg  in  the  various  quarters,  had  the  effect  of  awakening  in 
men*!  minds  that  sentiment  of  patriotic  anguish  peculiarly  excited 

Ê civil  war.  Even  of  those  who  issued  forth  to  resist  insurrection, 
more  gênerons  souled  could  scarcely  refrain  from  givijig  way  to 
I  powcorful  sympathy  which  is  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  gafknt 
daods*  There  occurred  several  remarkable  proofs  of  this  in  the  course 
at  ike  evening.  Eight  insurgents  returning  from  the  Place  Maubert 
ated  themselves»  towards  the  decline  of  day,  at  one  of  tho 
I  of  Û\o  city,  which  was  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the  national 
They  authoritatively  churned  therr  right  to  go  over  and  join 
firtenda^  who  were  fighting  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivex^  and 
obaenmig  sofme  hesitation  about  letting  them  pass,  they  at  once 
adiraoooa  resolutely  towards  the  bridge  at  half-ehargc,  with  fixed 
liayoneti>  The  national  guards  ranged  themselves  on  either  sideip 
ana  gave  unimpeded  passage  to  these  eh^ht  men,  whose  infatuated 
heroism  they  at  once  admired,  and,  lenecting  upon  its  inevitable 
leanh,  deplored. 

Tlie  govomment  all  this  time  was  in  a  cruel  state  of  anxiety.  To 
tttfuae  a  littl»-  "  "  ncc  into  the  soldiers,  upon  whom  alone  it  coiUd 
BOW  rdy,  it  *  lod  that  they  shindd  act  wholly  in  combination 

with  the  civil  militia,  and  Marshal  Lobau,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  guards,  had,  accordingly,  concentrated  in  his  hands 
Ûm  £i«cSion  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  capital,  of  whatever 
diJfriplioiL  A  meeting  of  generala  and  ministers  took  place  at  the 
War-Office,  Among  them  was  Maidial  Soult,  whose  countenance 
tiie  impress  of  deep  and  anxious  thought.  What  was  to  be 
Weie  they  to  recommence  that  war  of  lanes  and  cross 
)  wfakh  in  1830  bad  been  so  fatal  to  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  and 
jkuMDarchy?    One  of  the  council  suggested  that  the  best  plan 
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idea  but  that  of  arming  against  their  insurrection,     Tlie  red  il 
produced  itseflect:  he  who  bore  it,  had  immediately  disappeared d 
and  from  that  moraent,  the  republicans  had  to  renounce  the  hope 
drawing  after  their  steps  the  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

While  these  things  were  passing,  near  the  bridge  of  Austerlit 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Contresearpc,  whicli  runs  along  the 
Canal  St.  Martin,  scenes  of  a  no  less  animated  character  were  taking 
place  in  the  Boulevard  Bourdon,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
canal;  and  as  the  streets  contiguous  to  the  granaries  were  filling  with 
daring  men  eager  to  fight,  yet  hesitating  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  prudent  to  stay  yet  awhile  ere  they  began  an  attack,  a  column  of 
dragoons,  dispatched  from  the  Celestin  Barracks,  debouched  unoal 
the  Quai  Morland,  and  pîocecded  towards  the  Bridge  of  AusterlitM 
It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  it  was  by  the  direction  of  the  prefec 
of  police,  M.  Glsquet,  and  not  by  order  of  General  Pajol^  the  office 
in  command  of  the  first  military  division,  that  this  movement  wa 
executed.  However,  the  dragoons  seemed  animated  by  no  hostile* 
feeling;  their  pistols  were  in  their  liolsters,  and  their  carbines  in  the 
butt-slieaths.  They  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace  to  within  two  hun- 
dred paces  of  the  bridge,  and  then  halted,  A  furious  multitude  was 
in  their  front;  on  their  left  pahsades,  on  their  right  the  Seine,  with 
the  lie  Louviera.  The  tumult  was  at  its  height,  A  carriage  made  its 
appearance,  drawn  by  young  men,  who,  after  having  made  M.  de 
Lafayette  enter  it,  were  conducting  him  in  triumph  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  squadron  opened  its  ranks  to  give  passage  to  the  gene- 
ral, and,  a  moment  afterwards,  the  air  rung  with  seveml  gun  ghota. 
In  vain  did  the  commander  of  the  dragoons,  M.  Desolliers,  display, 
imder  these  circumstances,  the  most  courageous  firmness  and  mode- 
ration  ;  from  every  side  tlie  soldiers  were  commanded  to  surrender 
their  arms;  stones  were  hurled  at  them  from  the  roof  of  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  and  some  of  the  more  daring,  gliding  up  to  the  very 
breasts  of  the  horses,  took  close  aim  at  the  soldiers,  two  of  whom 
were  wounded.  That  more  blood  did  not  flow  on  this  spot,  was 
entirely  ou^ng  to  the  energetic  interposition  of  MM.  Dufour, 
DevauchcUes,  Soubiranne,  and  Larabit.  Tlie  latter,  one  of  the 
opposition  members,  enjoyed  a  well-merited  reputation  for  honour 
and  patriotism  ;  and  his  eflbits,  more  especially,  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  prevent,  on  this  portion  of  the  theatre  of  events,  a  collision, 
which  elsewhere  was  no  longer  to  be  avoided. 

Informed  by  a  sub-officer  in  dismiise,  of  the  critical  situation  of 
the  dragoons  on  the  Quai  Morland,  the  colonel  of  that  regiment 
left  the  barracks  at  the  head  of  a  second  detachment,  and,  with  his 
trumpet  sounding,  took  the  direction  of  the  Place  de  TArsenal,  with 
the  viQyr  of  joiumg  the  first  detachment  by  way  of  the  Boulevard 
Bourdoii,  so  as  to  tiu-n  the  insurgents.  But  he  had  hardly  got 
twenty  paces  firom  the  barracks,  when  a  discharge  of  muskets  un- 
borsed  several  soldiera.  The  dragoons  then  dashed  off  at  a  gallop, 
and  crossing  the  Place  de  TArsenal,  charged  down  the  Boulevard 
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on.     Here  the  comnmnding  officer,   Cholet,  was  mortally 
led, 

nioment  aften^^ards,  from  tlie  body  of  the  crowd  collected 
ttind  the  approach  to  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  at  the  end  of  the 
lue  Contrescarpe,  there  arose  the  cry:  Here  are  the  draf/oonsi 
lid  the  dragoons,  indeed,  were  there  close  at  hand,  nu^liing  on 
fijU  gallop,  and  sweeping  every  thing  before  them.  At  this 
^  ht  every  one  became  filled  with  indignation,  with  most  justifiable 
idignation.  For  the  point  to  which  the  dragoons  had  been  sum- 
ned  was  at  some  distance  from  that  where  they  were  now 
iou^ly  riding  in  upon  a  crowd  of  inoflènsive  citizens,  A  barri- 
wad  constructed  in  all  baste;  those  who  were  not  provided 
ilh  musketSi  tore  up  stakes  to  defend  themselves  witli;  a  young 
brother  of  an  illustrions  suvant,  exclaimed,  raising  aloft  a  tri- 
floured  flag:  **  Let  him  who  loves  me,  follow  me  !'*  A  number  of 
.tional  guards  drew  their  sabres,  and  were  dashing  forwards  to 
t  the  cavalry,  when  at  the  entrance  to  the  little  bridge  over  the 
\  the  latter  stopped  short,  amazed,  and  as  it  w*cre  stupified^  at 
fhaX  they  saw  before  them.  Insurrection  at  tliis  time  was  openly 
in  anns*  A  murderous  fire  now  opened  from  tlic  arsenal»  the 
tvillon  Sully,  and  the  granary.  The  colonel  oi'  dragoons  had  his 
shot  under  him,  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  wounded,  a  ball 
rock  Captain  Bricqueville.  The  order  to  turn  back  was  given  to 
ns,  who  immediately  retreated  down  the  Rue  de  la  Ceri- 
the  Rue  du  Petit  Muse. 
(C  soldiers  of  the  escort  had  disappeared.  ïlierc  was  no  longer 
thing  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  city  but  citizens  nmmng 
one  another,  overcome  with  fear,  or,  transported  with  rage, 
'"  "  :  To  arms  !  To  arms  !  Un  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
tz,  the  young  men  who  were  escorting  the  mortal  re- 
of  General  Lamarf|ue  tciwai-ds  the  Pantheon,  whither  they 
to  convey  them,  attacked  the  municipal  cavalry,  posted 
the  Jardin  dm  Plmdts,  These  oilbred  an  energetic  resistance, 
ven  in  the  clirection  of  tlie  Barrière  de  TEnter,  they  would 
defeated,  but  for  the  assistance  of  two  squadrons  of  cara- 
ho  came  up,  Paris  was  already  in  a  flame.  The  repub» 
hiul  spread  themselves  in  every  tlirection,  running  up  barri- 
the  difiercnt  streets,  disarming  the  military  posts»  surnnion- 
troops  whom  they  came  across  to  join  them,  attacking  them 
lefosed,  menacing  the  powder  magazines  and  arsenal?.  aiTcst- 
drummers  whom  they  found  be^iting  the  roll-call,  knocking 
ic  drtunheads;  a  party  cvciy where  small  in  number,  but  con- 
gaining  adherents  by  their  audacious  bra^'cny,  and  every- 
ftctinç  in  concert  Tliere  was  never  any  thing  compamble 
the  rapidity  of  this  whole  affair:  in  three  hours  after  tne  first 
:»  one  half  of  Paris  was  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents» 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  two  hundred  men  had  invested  the 
barracks.  Their  leader,  an  artilleryman  of  the  natioi 
VOt-  11.  D 
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there  was  equal  heatation  among  those  whose  position  called  upon 
them  to  direct  the  attack.  Two  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
ftilly  relying  upon  M,  Mauguin^  proceeded  to  his  hoxise.  Tho| 
found  liim  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  agitation,  and  could 
tract  from  him  nothing  beyond  a  few  words  of  the  most  discourag 
character,  ilarshal  Clausol  dif?pluyed  similar  irresolution.  An  i 
tilleryman  pressed  liim,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  to  unsheathe  it 
sword:  *^I  will  join  you,"  said  he,  **  if  you  are  assured  of  the  cc 
operation  of  a  regiment"  **  Sir,"  answered  the  artilleryman,  sharplj 
**  if,  at  this  moment,  a  regiment  was  at  our  disposition,  we  shoul 
not  need  you."  Alone,  among  all  the  persons  who  had  a  long  pa! 
career  to  cumpromise,  a  considerablo  fortune  to  risk»  M.  de  Lafayett 
offered  himself  unreservedly  to  the  people.  From  the  carriage  * 
which  they  had  placed  him,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  him  to 
the  Hotel  de  Vule,  an  attempt  which  failed,  the  noble  old  man 
had  heard  one  of  those  who  were  drawing  him  aay,  jestingly,  to  his 
neighbour,  **  If  we  were  to  tlirow  the  general  into  the  Seine,  honi^H 
would  the  government  clear  itself  from  the  suspicion  of  having  prOi^H 
cured  liis  death ?'^  Afterwards?,  alluding  to  the  observation,  he  said: 
**It  was  not  so  bad  an  idea  that!'*  When  his  co-operation  waa^ 
called  for,  ill  and  wearied  as  he  was,  he  exclaimed t  ^*  My  friend 
make  room  amongst  you  for  my  chair,  and  I  will  go  on  with  you 
the  last."  Filled  with  disgust  at  all  he  saw  around  him,  tlie  victîi 
of  base  ingratitude,  the  bitter  sense  of  which  was  ever  present  to  '  ' 
mind,  now  more  than  ever  irritated  at  tlie  insults  with  wliich  tli 
court  persecuted  his  old  age,  he  felt  strong  within  him  a  paâsion  < 
just  hatred  which,  combming  witli  his  patriotism  and  his  €V€ 
youthful  courage,  rendered  him  eager  for  revenge.  But  he  was 
tally  deficient  in  the  initiative  quality,  and  his  fncnds  dared  not  1 
upon  themselves  the  disposal  of  a  life  so  precious.  Thus  liis  very 
popiilarity  was,  once  more,  useless  to  his  party  and  to  himself. 

They  might,  indeed,  have  put  forward  into  the  van  his  reputa* 
tion,  if  not  his  person  ;  and  it  is  liighly  probable  that  thus  a  proclama- 
tion creating  a  provisional  government,  and  distributed,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  in  some  thousands  of  copies,  would  have  produced  a 
decisive  result.  For,  in  that  case,  tho  affair  would  Imve  been  a  re- 
vival of  the  revolution  of  1830,  under  similar  circumstances.  Many 
eminent  persona  would  have  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  great 
name  of  Lafayette;  one  full  half  of  the  national  guard  would  have 
poased  over  to  the  side  of  their  former  chief;  the  troops,  remaining 
eo  far  undecided,  would  have  been  operated  upon  ;  and,  begtm  by 
generous  hearts,  the  insurrection,  as  it  assumed  congistency,  would 
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have  drawn  within  it  all  the  selfish,  all  the  ambitious,  all  the  cowardl; 
But  beyond  the  mere  street  fighting,  nothing  was  done,  nothing  v 
tured.  The  men  of  battle  were  left  unsupported  by  the  men 
council.  The  office  of  the  TViàune  had  been  early  entered  by  the 
agents  of  police,  protected  by  a  detachment  of  national  guaords,  and 
au  the  piesscâ  had  been  sealed  up,  despite  the  energetic  protesta 
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of  MM.  Samit  and  Bousâî.     A  ^milar  visitation  was  made  upon 
the  Quotidienne^  and  would  have  silenced  tlie  National  but  that  the 
office  of  the  lattej  journal  was  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
die  barricades.     It  was  to  the  ofBcc  of  die  National,  then,  where 
tlreadj  assembled  several  persona,  not  connected  with  tlie  party, 
iome  of  the  most  influential  republicans  proceeded,  about  eight  I 
o  clock  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Jime.     Hero  was!  discussed,  ( 
amid  the  confused  sounds  from  without,  the  question  of  a  general  ' 
rising.     To  many  of  those  present  there  seemed  no  rational  question 
about  the  matter.     Tlie  istart  had  been  made,  the  impulse»  a  power- 
ful one,  riven;  why  any  delay  in  canning  it  out?    The  Revolution 
of  1830  nad  not  begun  under  auspices  more  favourable.     Such  was 
nrtt  the  opinion  of  Armand  Carrel  ;  the  declaration  that  it  was  not, 
on  ^  of  a  man,  jitstly  reputed  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  bravei  < 

in  i  <  nee  of  a  party,  alike  suspicious  and  fiery,  required  a  firm- 

BOB  of  no  ordinary  description.     On  this  occasion  Armand  Carr^^ 
too  eager  to  decide,  as  a  military  man,  a  question  which  was 
mted  to  him  as  a  conspirator;  whereas  the  principles  which  as» 
Tictory  to  an  army  in  the  field  are  quite  different  irom  thoasj 
which  give  success  to  a  popular  insurrection.     Audacity,  which  wati 
the  system,  the  genius  of  Danton,  audacity  is  the  soundest  prudence  ] 
for  parties  engaging  in  such  struggles.     For,  in  revolutions,  confi-  ! 
dence  has  all  the  chances  in  her  favour. 

Tlie  meeting  at  the  National  office  having  broken  up,  without 
ny  other  result  than  that  of  making  more  obvious  the  fatal  di.Nsen- 
which  prevailed  among  the  opposition,  the  more  ardent  of. 
who  had  taken  part  in  it,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  ' 
of  the  Bue  Menilmontant,  where  they  believed  themselves 
io  be  expected  by  a  large  body  of  friends,  and  where  they  had  re- 
aotred  to  intrench  themselves^  having  no  doubt  that  the  war  would 
leGommence  on  the  morrow. 

Bm  already  the  iace  of  things  had  began  to  change.  The  utter 
«ant  of  superintendence  and  direction  threatened  to  compromise  i 
every  thing.  In  the  apartments  of  M.  Lafiitte,  several  members  of  ' 
the  opposition  laimched  out  into  vague  harangues,  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  signs  of  tear,  which  were  rebuked  by  the  complete  se  re- 
nt^ of  M*  L&ffitte  himself,  ever  cahn  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The 
— "*"^*"  having  obtained  information,  through  their  emissarioSi  of 
tlie  ittadion  of  Lafayette,  and  the  hesitation  of  Maiehal  Claneel, 
enAerswero  immediately  issued  to  arrest  MM.  Cal>ct,  Laboissiere 
«id  Gamier  Pages.     The  various  corps  of  the  immense  army  tliat 

t^wa  wdghing  aown  Paris,  began  to  lose  their  belief  in  a  second 
July  terolution,  when  they  heanl  the  cries  of  Viveia  Troupe/  wliich 
tlie  eric  battalions,  sent  against  the  insurgents,  took  care  to  shout, 
■■  tbey  defiled  before  die  military.  The  insurgents,  on  their  part, 
ffoC  diaoomaged  and  bemn  to  disperse^  when  tliey  learnt  that  their 
nDe&  wm  not  dispoaed  to  take  a  part  in  the  bloody  play,  and  that 
eifen  the  aulbority  of  greal  names  would,  perhaps,  be  wanting  to  revolt. 
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To  multiply  these  defections,  and  to  act  upon  popular  feeling,  the 
agents  of  police  managed  widely  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  msur-< 
xcction  was  a  carlist  one.  A  daring  falsehood,  which,  repelled  by  some 
was  imhesitatingly  received  by  others,  and  in  Homed  with  extreme 
indignation  the  suburban  national  guard,   wliom  the  government 
having  impressed   with  this  idea,  sent  into  the  city  in  a  perfi 
phrenzy  of  ardour  to  attack  the  supposed  carUsts, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  personages  of  the  court,  the  dig- 
nitaries, the   nnnisU:;rial   deputies,  the  generals,  all  seemed  para* 
lyzed  with  terror  ;  so  that  it  was  M.  Thiers  who,  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  of  June,  had  to  superintend  the  preparations  for  defenoe^M 
Proceeding  to  the  staff-olBce  of  the  national  guard,  he  remained!^! 
there  ibr  some  time,  in  company  with  MM,  Bérenger,  Kératry, 
Madier-Montjau,  and  Voysln  de  Gartcmpe,  distributing  ammunition, 
and  seeming  dchglited  with  the  opportunity  thus  atïorded  him  of 
trying  a  new  character.     He  liad  sent  word  to  the  ministerial  de 
ties  to  join  him  there  with  all  haste,  but  thirteen  only  attended 
summons,  incliidintr  those  whom  we  have  just  named.     They 
awaited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  tlie  king,  akogether  in  doubt 
whether  tliey  should  read  in  his  eyc^  tîie  hope  of  triumph  or  the 
apprehension  of  defeat.     He  at  length  made   his  appearance  fro 
St,  Cloud,  having  ordered  his  family  to  follow  him.     The  state 
Paris  alarmed  tlie  queen  beyond  all  measure  ;  she  regarded  the  posi-j 
tiun  of  things  as  even  more  serious  than  in  1830,  an  opinion  wnicW 
was  not  very  remote  from  that  of  Madame  Adelaide  herself,  a 
woman  of  well-known  firmness  of  character.     The  question  of  de-^_ 
parturc  had  been  agitated;  but  there  was,  in  imitating  the  cxampl|^| 
ol'  Charles  X.  in  this  respect,  a  danger  which  could  not  fail  to  escape 
the  penetration  of  Louis  Pliilippc.     If  he  had  fears,  he  kept  them  a 
secret  fmm  those  who  wt;nt  to  seek  at  his  hands  encouragement  to 
hope.     He  received  them  m  was  expedient  at  such  a  moment,  with 
a  cahn  and  assured  coimtenance,  with  expressions  of  confidence  and 
grateful  acknowledgment;  and  appcarccl  not  to  perceive  the  soli^^^ 
tude  which  the  uncertainty  of  his  ibrtunes  had  suddenly  createj^f 
around  him. 

Insm-rection,  meanwhile,  had  encamped  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
capitxiL    Two  barricades  crossed  the  Rue  St.  Martin:  the  one  at  tl 
south  end,  at  the  top  of  die  Rue  Maubuee;  the  other,  a  much  strong' 
one,  on  the  south,  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  St.  Mery,  and  vrithin  a  le 
paces  of  the  old  chmch  of  tliat  name.     In  the  space  between  these 
two  nimparts,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue   St,  Méry,  and  facing  the 
Rue  Aubry-lc-Bouchcr,  stands  the  house,  No.  30,   the  ground  A 
and  entrance  of  which  were  occupied  by  about  a  hundred  and 
insurgents,  who  had  converted  the  place  into  at  once  their  head- 
qiuirters,  their  citadel,  and  tlieir  hospital.     The  position  was  admi- 
rably choéien;  if  the  enemy  approuclied  in  front,  by  the  Rue  Aubry 
k-Boucher,  thej  fell  under  a  heavy  fire   i'rom  the  windows  of  the 
head-quarters;  if  they  attacked  it  ûom  beliind,  they  must  face  the 
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iTgenis  who  were  posted  between  the  iMrricades»  trained  men, 
bnlietâ  dealt  certain  deaths  and  who  were  animated  by  daunt- 
i  coumge.  In  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  June,  a  column  of  na- 
ional  guards,  w^ho  had  been  ordered  to  keep  the  Rue  St,  Martin 
le^r,  came  upon  the  barricade.  *'  Who  tocs  there?"  demanded  the 
itincl  ''  i  fiends/'  **  Are  you  republicaais?"  '*  Yes/*  The  air 
with  joyous  acclamations  at  tliis  aiiswer»  and  an  insurgent, 
Rosiîignoh  advanced  to  conier  with  the  officer  commanding 
Dlumn,  when,  at  that  venr  instant,  the  national  guards  he- 
scaling  the  barricade,  exclaiming»  **  Ah,  scoundrels,  we Ve 
you  at  last  !"  The  captain  seized  Rossignol.  Tlie  latter,  turn- 
round  to  his  friends,  and  regardless  of  the  dcatli  wliich  such  an 
was  directly  calculated  to  bring  upon  himself,  cried  out  in- 
Jly,  **  Fire,  my  friends  T'  A  volley  was  discharged  from  within 
irricade,  and  stretched  five  of  the  guards  on  the  earth  ;  the  as- 
bts  returned  the  tire,  and  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders  received 
in  the  groin;  the  column,  however,  was  driven  back;  two 
Albsoquent  attacks  were  made,  and  repulsed  with  equal  vigour  and 
anooess,  Tliese  were  but  the  prelude  to  a  terrible  struggle.  Tlie 
insiEl^geiita  were  fully  aware  ol  this,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the 
content  with  surprising  coohicss.  While,  under  the  orders  of  a  de- 
hero  of  July,  named  Jeanne,  one  portion  of  the  party 
jly  posted  them^lvcs  in  the  street,  the  rest,  installed  in  the 
&,  rîo.  30,  and  in  the  porter's  lodge,  impatiently  awaited  the 
_ioment  of  attack,  and,  meantime,  abridged  the  v/eary  liours  by 
MNlgR  and  cheer thl  conversation;  those  who  had  not  weapons  them- 
^■Ives,  niiiking  bullets  in  a  dozen  moulds  they  had  collected,  witli 
they  got  fi-uui  the  tops  ol"  the  houses.  These  strange  prépara^ 
§  were  superintonfled  oy  several  old  men,  veteran  soldiers,  who 
iiimatcd  still  more  the  courage  of  those  about  them  by  tales  of  tlio 
""  "-^  eds  of  war  and  patriotism  they  and  their  dead  comrades 
part  in,  llierc  were  yoimg  boys  present  who  loaded  the 
,  tinng  tor  wadding  the  pohce  notices  they  had  stripped  from 
iwbIHb;  when  this  resource  failed,  the  insurgents  tore  up  their 
i  for  the  purpose.  Thus  they  awaited  the  coming  events,  sur- 
ith  silence  and  darkness;  themselves,  as  it  seemed,  the 
aving  tilings  in  tliat  vast  city,  and  knowing  full  wcU  that 
at-  u  of  tliem  would  never  see  the  morrow's  sun.     All 

iid  of  many  rapid  footsteps  came  along  the  pave- 
,  mul  llic  firing  of  arms  was  heard.     This  was  a  detachment  of 
hfiuttry,  advancing  fi'om  the  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin.     It  was 
Y-p*rt  two  in  the  monungt  and  the  barricade  at  such  an  hour  was 
L'Ohrely  lîeserted.     Some  of  the  insurgents   ran  up  to  the 
floor,  and  knocked  vehemently  at  the  door  of  a  set  of  rooms 
th  IcM  *  street.     The  door  was  ofjcned  by  two  young 

'.  panic-struck,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  begged 
be  spared.  **  Fear  notliing,**  replied  the  repub- 
with  a  laugh;  **  we  only  come  here  to  hurt  the  king*3  men; 


t;it  their  hves  might  be  spart 
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and  if  your  furniture  ia  damaged  by  tlic  balls,  the  proYisioii«l 
vemment  will  make  it  up  to  you."     Those  who  had  muskets 
tip  their  poatiou  at  the  corners  of  the  windows  ;  the  rest  kept 
selves  in  readiness  to  hurl  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  soluiers 
large  stones  they  had  collected  for  that  purpose^  and  the  recepti 
given  to  the  pasâng  detachment  was  sucn,  that  it  was  only  too  g' 
to  escape  beyond  musket-shot,  leaving  on  its  way  some  dead, 
leading  ofi^  many  wounded-     Soon  after  this,  learning  that  in 
courtyard  of  the  liouse  they  were  occupying,  there  was  a 
smith's  shopj  the  republicans  made  their  way  into  it,  and 
about  fifty  fowling-pieces,  which  were  immediately  distributed  amid 
great  rejoicings;  the  fraternity  which  reigned  among  the  insurgents 
not  preventing  them,  however,  from  disputing  the  possession  of  thoe 
new  found  treasures  with  all  the  jealousy  of  aspiring  courage. 
this  was  going  on,  suddenly  the  approach  of  the  mimicipal 
was  annoimced.     The  whole  body  of  the  insurgents  rushed  into 
street,  and  allowing  the  guard  to  approach  within  pistol-shot,  then< 
drove  them  back,  amid  cries  of  **  Vive  la  République  T     Their  ex- 
ultation was  immense,  and  seemed  to  increase  with  the  increase  of 
danger.    A  boy,  twelve  years  old,  who  was  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  was  fearfully  wounded  in  the  head;  but  Jeanne,  notwith* 
standing  the  most  urgent  solicitations,  coidd  not  induce  him  to  quit     , 
the  post  he  had  assumed.    This  fieiy  courage,  on  the  part  of  the  coa^H 
bâtants  of  St,  Méry,  was  combined  with  a  deep  feeling  of  humanitjlW^ 
After  each  charge,  when  the  enemy  was  dnven  back,  they  leapea 
over  the  barricade,  caught  up  the  wounded  in  their  arms,  and 
brought  them  to  the  hospital,  where  their  enemies  at  once  became 
iheir  brothers. 

Not  far  from  this,  another  troop  of  insurgents  guarded  a  barrio 
constructed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Passage  du  Saumon,  the  appi'oai 
to  which  were  defended  by  vigilant  sentinels  stationed  along  the 
Montmartre.      Here  also  obstinate  engagements  threw  additional 
horror  over  this  ever  deplorable  night;  Marshal  Lobau  had  ordered 
the  military  to  have  this  quarter  thoroughly  cleared  before  the  mom- 
ing,  and  the  rcpubHcans  were  eqiially  determined  not  to  quit  it  alive, 
unless  they  quitted  it  as  conquerors.  For  a  long  time,  they  maintained 
tliemselves  in  the  position  they  had  chosen,  inflaming  ^cli  other  ' 
mutual  exhortations,  inaocessible  to  discouragement,  superior  to  fc 
A  cq/?,  which  stood  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  Montmartre  and  of 
Phfsage,*  received  the  dying  and  woimded;  and  from  the  uppef 
windows  of  the  adjoining  houses,  which  opened  every  few  minutes 
md  then  hastily  closed,  unseen  hands  tlircw  out  supplies  of  cart- 
lidges  to  the  republicans.     But  there  was  only  a  hanaiul  of  these 
bnve  men.    Pressed  upon  by  a  large  force,  whose  numbers  were 
eoDStantly  renewed  and  augmented,  every  man  who  fell  in  their 
anks  was  an  iirepaiable  loss*     By  four  o  clock  in  die  morning,  a 
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longer  resistanoe  had  become  absolutely  împoesible.  The  cafi  waa 
filled  with  wounded  men  ;  on  the  bilHard-table,  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  within  tlie  barricada 
there  were  fewer  combatants  than  corpses.  One  more  attack  cloeed  \ 
the  struggle  in  this  part,  of  the  field  of  battle.  A  few  insurgents,  s 
▼ery  few,  escaped  as  if  by  miracle;  the  rest  died,  giving  death,  on 
the  breach. 

Tlie  military  post  at  the  Uttle  bridge  of  the  Hotel- Dieu,  had  been, 
hi  the  evening  of  the  5th,  the  scene  of  a  furious  contest^  which  ter- 
minatÊd  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  seventeen  of  whom  were  left 
in  occupation  of  the  post.  Having,  during  tlic  night,  suifercd  them- 
idra  Id  be  eurprised  by  a  numerous  column  of  the  national  guard, 
^SAseiL  of  these  unhappy  wretches  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown 
I^^Hb  the  Seine;  the  two  others  escaped  into  the  street,  but  were 
^^^reitaken  and  slain.  As  to  the  republicans  in  the  Rue  Menilmon- 
■  tant,  after  having  kept  up  an  effective  firing,  more  or  less  through- 
out the  night,  they  were  fidn  to  beat  a  retreat  on  the  approach  of 
ésff  on  account  of  their  limited  number,  and  because  their  poâtion 

I  mm  not  strong  enough  to  be  defended  in  the  daylight. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  the  insurgents  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept in  the  Place  de  la  BastiUc,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Faubourg  St, 
Anioiiiei  and  in  the  Rues  St.  Slartin,  St.  Méry,  Aubry-le-Boucher, 
Phnche-Mibray,  and  des  Arcis.  To  crush  the  insurrection  thus  con- 
MDtrated  into  two  cmartei-s,  the  government  well  nigh  exhausted  it- 
idf  in  prodigious  efforts.     At  aix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Place 

Ilxnm  aV.  was  covered  with  aitillery;  two  battalions,  summoned 
itom  Su  Cloud,  were  now  added  to  the  preposterous  army  with 
ifhkh  Paris  was  at  this  time  inundated;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
another  regiment  of  infantry,  and  three  of  cavalry,  with  a  park  of 
aitillery^  arrived  from  Vemilles. 

But  still,  with  all  this,  the  court  did  not  feel  altogether  secure. 
Iho  Ttdlcries  wore  nearly  the  same  aspect  as  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. The  more  eminent  personages  who  came  to  offer  their  senaces 
I  wen  etàly  reckoned  up,  and  on  the  faces  of  all  present  there  was 
an  air  of  constraint*  When  they  were  about  to  distribute  the  com- 
maads  of  the  various  brigades,  most  of  the  military  chie&  were  ibund 
te  lia  absent.  One  general^  well  known  for  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
ladirt  General  Excelnums^  refused  to  serve  tmder  the  ordeTB  of 
OttCial  Pajàl,  liis  equal»  and  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  that  he  re- 
garded the  proposition  made  to  him  for  that  purpose  as  an  insult  to 
AÎS  epaulettes;  and  between  the  same  genend  and  Marshal  Soult 
^Ûiera  took  nlaoe,  in  tiie  Dtana  gallery»  a  very  warm  altercation,  tiie 
'^  li  of  wluch  came  clearly  to  the  ears  of  the  royal  family.  The 
J,  all  this  while,  exhibited  much  serenity.  Well  practised  in  the 
ast  of  keeping  a  guard  upon  himself,  he  preserved,  throughout  theae 
crfcittSf  the  most  complete  ease,  an  entire  calmness  of  manner  and  of 
speech,  well  calculated  to  inBise  confidence  into  those  around  him^ 
Su  which  certainly  did  not  desert  him,  now  that  he  saw  the  revolt 
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drawing  to  a  close;  not  but  tliat  the  flame  miglit  yet  once  more 
burst  out,  at  any  moment.     In  the  course  of  this  same  morning,  «r 
M.  Marchais  was  passing  beneath  the  windows  of  Marshal  Lobaaj 
**  Well/*  cried  the  latter,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  "  you  or  me 
which  of  us  is  to  go?'' 

The  opposition  members  had,  in  the  course  of  these  event», 
second  time  asscmbletl  at  M.  Laffitte^s,  and  deliberated  upon  tin 
state  of  things,  imder  the  mixed  empire  of  anger  and  of  fear.  Mo 
of  these  pusillaninious  men  had  turned  pale  at  the  bare  word  re- 
public  J  conjuring  up  fortlndth  all  the  dark  and  horrid  phantoms  at 
which  their  youth  had  ?>hoddered.  But  now  that — ^and  they  thanked 
Heaven  for  it — tliey  heard  only  the  feeble  cries  of  expiring  revolt  ~ 
they  were  furious  with  themselves  for  their  pa^  panic,  and  the^ 
excliumed,  '*  What  arc  we  hesitating  about?  The  moment  ia  come 
for  every  one  of  us  explieitly  to  deelaie  his  sentiments.  There 
no  longer  any  possible  medium  between  adopting  insurrection,  and 
breaking  with  it.  Let  us  throw  off  a  fatal  connexion,  and,  by  a 
solemn  manifestation,  repudiate  the  promoters  of  this  revolt,  their 
actâ^  and  their  doctrines  "     ]kit  this  opinion  met  with  energetic  of 

Îïoncnts  among  those  assembled.     Was  it  befitting  the  framers  c 
aws  to  arm  themselves  with  the  weapon  of  persecution?     And  at 
what  a  moment  !     Was  it  wliilc  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt  still 
reeked,  while  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and 
ready  to  start  into  a  fierce  blaze^  at  the  least  spark  ;  was  it  amidst 
discharges  of  musketry,  still  echoing  through  several  parts  of  the 
city,  that  they  were  to  fuhninate  a  decree  against  the  insurgentsT 
Had  these  been  conquerors,  liistory  alone  would  have  judged  them  a 
as  vanquished  men,  the  execss  of  their  misery  should  protect  then 
from  insult.     This  was  the  feeling  and  advice  of  the  more  ge 
eouled  opposition  members,  of  M.  de  Bryas  among  the  rest.     M.  « 
firyas  had  a  son  at  the  Ecole  Pol vteeh nique,  whence  revolt  liad  de- 
rived more  tlian  one  intrepid  auxiliary.     Both  as  lather  and  as  citi- 
zen, he  combated,  with  laudable  vehemenee,  the  idea  of  a  m  anile 
tation,  which,   in  point  of  fact,  would  equally  be  without  dignit 
and  without  advantaojc.     It  was  then  proposed  that  a  denutatio 
from  their  body  should  wait  upon  the  king,  and  emphatically  poii: 
out  to  him,  in  the  policy  acted  upon  since  1B30,  the  souitc   of  a 
these  disorders.   To  this  it  was  objected,  that  the  step  would  be  ut 
terly  without  effect;  that  the  king,  like  Charles  X.,  like  all  king 
hacf  a  will  of  liis  own,  from  which  he  was  not  to  be  moved;  thi 
Huch  being  the  case,  and  it  %vere  mere  madness  to  doubt  it  for  on 
instant,  the  opposition  ought  not,  thus  needlessly  and  injuriou&lj 
to  draw  down  ur>on  themselves  the  insults  of  a  cabinet,  swollen 
thip  moment  witJi  triumphant  hate  and  arrogance.     The  word  rt- 
public  having  been  heard  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
nion,  and  several  members  having  thereufion  required  that  the  pro- 
posed deputation»  wliile  censuring  the  past  acts  of  the  government, 
should  express  their  unequivocal  reprobation  of  those  terrible  prin* 
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ctples  wKicli  had  *93  for  their  date,  and  the  red  flag  for  their  sym- 
bol, M*  de  Lafayette  addressed  the  meeting.  He  did  not  eonde- 
acGSid  to  refute  the  analogies,  as  frivolous  as  they  were  unjust,  wliich 
had  been  suggested  ;  hut  deckred  hinisielf,  without  circumlocution, 
a  republican.  The  words,  which  adroit  malevolence  had  thought 
fil  to  attribute  to  him,  **  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  best  possible 
republic/*  he  afEnned  had  never  escaped  his  lips.  And  recalling, 
with  a  magnanimous  disapprobation  of  himself,  the  days  of  July, 
that  everlasting  warning  to  nations,  his  illusions  so  miserably  de- 
stroyed,  his  confidence  so  terribly  deceived,  his  blindness  so  severely 

ftimished,  he  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  hope 
rom  a  monarchy.  But  this  courageous  and  sincere  old  man  spoke 
to  pohticians  whom  monarchy  held  fast  under  its  subjection  by  all- 
powerful  allurements.  The  members  present  named  three  gentle- 
men of  their  number  as  a  deputation:  ftl.  Francis  Arago,  Marahal 
dausel,  and  M,  Laffitte.  The  marshal  having  declined  to  act,  M. 
Odilon  Bnrrot  was  appointed  in  his  pkce.  At  this  juncture,  they 
roceived  information  that  ihe  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  the 
depudea  at  once  separated,  looking  upon  the  object  of  their  astern- 
Utng,  io  £ir,  as  at  an  end. 

On  leaving  the  house,  M.  Arago  met  in  the  comrtyard,  M.  Sa- 
TBiy  and  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  a  savant  and  a  jjoet.  Both  of  them 
men  of  high  spirit,  they  no  sooner  heard  what  had  taken  place  at 
M.  Laflltte's,  than  they  burst  out  into  language  full  of  vehemence 
and  bittcm^s,  exclaiming  that  Paris  had  but  waited  an  intelligible 
^^al  to  rise  as  one  man  ;  and  that  they  regarded  as  deeply  guilty 
towards  their  country  those  deputies  who  had  manifested  such  eager 
haste  to  disavow  and  reject  the  eflbrts  of  the  people,  grudging  it 
ihosie  high  destinies  which  its  magnanimous  spirit  asjjired  to,  and 
which  the  grandeur  of  its  courage  well  merited. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  insurrection  was  not  stifled.  It  is  true  that 
a  detachment  of  hmccrs  had  dlsengaired  the  Porte  St,  Martin;  that 
ihr^  V  ns,  under  the  orders  of  General  Schramm,  had  carried 
til*  to  the  Faubourg  St.  iVntoine  ;  and  that  the  boulevard 

wm«  quiu!  clear  from  la  Madeleine  tu  the  Bastille.  But  the  tocsin 
still  K>unded  from  the  church  of  St,  Méry;  the  insurgents  intrenchcxl 
dieie  maintained  their  post,  and  woe  to  the  battalions  which,  crowd- 
ing down  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  ventured  to  approach  too  near  these 
invincible  men.  For  never  were  intrenchmeuts  better  defended. 
VV'hcu,  vigorously  repulsed,  the  troops  fell  back  in  disorder,  the  re* 
iblitiiàns  would  leap  over  the  barricade,  dash  forward,  and  strip  Uic 
"'es  of  their  cartridge-boxes,  and  thus  renew  their  well  nigh 
I  ammunition»  Posted  at  the  windows  of  an  adjacent  cof- 
Ae*boti9c«  a  girl/  whose  lover  was  in  the  barricades,  gave  the  in- 
iismiils  notice,  by  understood  signs,  of  the  advance  of  the  mihtary» 
AMt  C?er  and  anon»  brought  soup  to  revive  the  failing  strength  of 
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the  combatantg.  The  wounded  derived  equally^  valuable  aid  from 
the  active  bcncvolenc<î  of  another  woman,  tno  wife  of  the  gimsmiih 
whose  stock  had  been  carried  off  by  the  insurgents.  It  wb«,  how- 
ever,  altogether  impossrible  for  this  stmggle  to  continue  much  longer, 
for  every  fresh  attack  caiLsed,  in  the  rants  of  the  insurgents,  vacancies 
which  were  not  filled  up.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  they  had  believtd 
that  their  autlaeious  courage,  so  far  attended  with  success,  would  be* 
come  contagious  j  that,  from  all  parts  of  Paris,  insurrection  would 
respond  to  the  inspiring  appeal  ot  their  redoubtable  musketry.  At 
one  moment,  their  confidence  was  complete  :  two  strangers  brought 
them  a  small  barrel  of  gunpowder  ;  and  it  was  announced  tliat  friends 
were  marching  to  their  assistance.  But  this  hope  soon  failed.  It 
was  all  in  vam  they  listened  with  car  anxiously  intent;  the  wind 
scarcely  brought  them  the  ordinary  murmur  of  the  city;  they  ?ent 
forth  a  shout,  but  the  sound  of  their  voices  subsided  without  an 
echo;  Paris  all  aroimd  them  was  silent.  A  soldier  of  the  6 2d,  named 
Vigoureux,  had  the  direction  of  the  insurgents  posted  at  the  win* 
dows.  **  It  is  all  over  with  us,^'  he  said  to  his  companions,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  is  sacrificing,  and  readily,  his  life  to  a  cause;  **  if  Ùieft 
be  among  you  any  who  have  aught  else  to  do  than  to  die,  thore  ii 
still  time  for  them  to  retire  and  secure  th^nselves."  But  no  one 
stirred.  The  majority,  true  children  of  a  reckless  and  warlike  race, 
experienced  in  this  terrible  conflict  a  sort  of  generous  excitement, 
the  sensation  of  which  they  were  not  willing  to  lose;  and  those  who 
acted  in  obedience  to  mature  and  serious  convictions,  reflected  that 
if  the  cause  of  the  republic  were  now  to  perish,  it  was,  at  least,  es- 
sential that  its  mortal  struggles  should  fix  upon  the  mind  of  the 
nation  ineffaceable  impressions,  an  undying  memory  of  devotii 
and  public  virtue. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  detachment  of  infantry 
vanced  from  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher:  a  sergeant  stepped  forward,' 
and,  in  a  loud  voice,  expressed  their  desire  to  parley.     One  of  the 
insurants  also  advancetl,  his  carbine  in  his  hand,  **  If  I  am  killed|^H 
he  said,  **it  will  be  only  a  soldier  the  less,  and  you  will  avenge  mej^| 
He  exchanged  a  few  words  with  a  lieutenant,  and  returning  to  his 
companions,  told  them  that  the  soldiers  merely  asked  to  cross  the 
bamcade,  promising  not  to  fire  a  angle  shot.     But  Jeanne  appre- 
hended treachery,  and  in  his  turn  approached  the  military:  '*  You 
shall  not  pass,"  he  said,  '*  unless  you  ground  your  arms.'*    Stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  towards  the  barricades,  he  exclaimed  that  they 
were  inviolable,  guarded  by  men  who  had  sworn  never  to  abandon 
them  with  fife.     He  then  impressively  adjured  the  soldiers,  in  th^^f 
name  of  their  weeping  country,  to  remember  that,  as  children  ol^B 
the  people,  they  owed  their  strength  and  their  life  to  the  triumph 
of  toe  people's  liberty.     The  officer  in  command  replied,  with  emoN^H 
tioOt  that  he  would  not  abandon  his  duty;  but  he  no  longer  insist64^| 
upon  passing,  and  his  men  retired  in  slow  order,  amidst  cries  o^^ 
'*  Vive  la  Ligne  r  from  the  occupants  of  the  barricades. 
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A  few  minutes  after,  the  suburban  national  guard  passed  across  the 
end  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  Drunk  with  wine  and  fury,a  party  of  them 
lustCQcd  towards  the  barricades,  fiUinç  the  air  with  imprecations, 
and  ima^tûng  they  were  about  to  achieve  an  easy  victory;  but  re- 
OQved  with  a  rolling  fire,  they  stopped  short,  and  drew  back.  The 
mark  of  men  of  unerring  aim,  their  first  mnks  were  prostrated  to 
Iba  earth  in  an  instant,  while,  from  the  windows  of  the  head-quar- 
iexs,  deatli  did  its  work  fiercely  upon  the  centre  of  the  assailing 
column.  For  a  moment,  they  stood  aghast,  and  then,  full  of  utter 
pamc,  fled  at  their  utmost  speed,  dispersing  in  every  dir^^on*  and 
du>:>wing  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements  on  all  sides. 

ThiiSp  in  the  heart  of  a  city  with  more  than  a  million  of  inhabit- 
ants, in  the  most  populous  quarter  of  Paris,  and  in  the  open  iace  of 
day,  ôxty  citisens  were  seen  utterly  defying  the  government,  keep- 
ing its  anny  in  check,  parleying,  and  gxvm^  battle.  And,  mean* 
tim<*,  thoae  who  would  willingly  have  lent  them  aid,  found  them- 
eehres  condemned  to  all  the  torture  of  their  powerlessncss  to  do  so. 
Many  of  these  men  were  observed  hovering  around  the  scene  of 
deaili.  With  heads  bent  down,  with  countenances  full  of  unutterable 
fliieff  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  they  wandered  about,  mute  with 
aeepairi  ever  and  anon  pausing  and  hstoning  with  anguish  to  the 
^Kkargi»  of  musketry,  and  the  intermittent  sound  of  the  tocsin* 
^  For  fortune  refused  them  the  means  of  being  useful  to  their  friends. 
In  the  simple  of  political  passions,  there  is  one  critical  hour,  which 
fisea  the  fiite  of  empires.  Phis  precious,  decisive  hour,  the  repub- 
Kûandi  had  auffered  to  pass  by;  and  they  now  encountered,  on  their 
mtjTf  aol  only  the  men  whom  loyalty  animated  against  them,  but 
that  immense  crowd,  that  impracticable,  implaoible  herd  of 
s,  in  whose  eyes  defeat  is  a  crime,  misfortune  a  prey.  Be- 
there  was  now  no  centre  around  which  the  republicans  could 
no  chief  to  lead  them  ;  on  all  sides  there  were  soldiers,  on  all 
timitoi9,  on  all  sides  enemies.  Already,  such  was  the  confi- 
^tred  in  the  minds  of  the  indiâerent  part  of  the  commu* 
Btty^  by  the  display  of  government  force,  that  business  had  resumed 
iti  otdmarr  course.  On  one  hand,  was  commerce  purming  its  ex* 
dmrte,  aelfish,  all-absorbing  calculations;  on  the  other,  the  pave* 
meiii  covered  with  the  over-night's  blood,  houses  hun^  with  black, 
diftdiacihaige  of  musketry,  the  tocsm'a  awlîil  sound,  dyinf^  men  car^ 
lied  Ivy  on  utters,  prisoners  falling  beneath  the  blows  of  tiieir  keepers, 
only  le»  cruel  and  base  than  their  instdts.  Who  can  have  forgotten 
lint  «w  those  scenes  of  brutal  rage?  On  the  Place  de  Grèv<^  oo- 
onpied  on  the  6th  of  June  by  national  guards  and  soldiers,  there 
were  oommilted  acts  of  ferocity  which  the  ^n  of  the  historian  of 
the»  SoÊrùà  days  absolutely  refuses  to  de^cnbe;  it  is  one  consolation 
to  Ul  Knowing  heart  to  be  able,  at  least,  to  render  homage  to  iim  , 
Bobteoondiict  of  General  Tiburce  Sebastiani,  by  whom  the  exc 
«f  dMÎr  faideooa  fury  were  repressed. 
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At  noon^  the  kinpr  quitted  the  Châteaa  des  Toileries,  aooompanied 
by  the  minister  at  war,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  minister 
of  commerce,  and  reviewed  the  troops  collected  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV.  and  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  He  then  proceeded,  by  the  bonle- 
varrlH,  to  the  Bastille,  throuirh  tlie  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  along  the 
Quais,  and  re-entered  his  palace  b^  the  Louvre.  Although  the  re* 
volt  was  at  this  period  all  but  extmguished,  this  long  circuit  of  the 
Icing  was,  undoubtedly,  an  act  of  courage;  though  he,  as  well  as 
the  national  guard»,  who,  ranged  along  the  route,  received  him  all 
the  way  with  loud  acclamations,  was  altogether  unaware  how  near, 
at  Mr;veral  points  of  his  progress,  he  was  to  death.  On  the  Quai,  for 
inftance,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Place  de  Grève,  a  young 
wr>maii  liad  taken  aim  at  him  from  a  window,  and  she  only  ab- 
stained from  firing  because  the  weight  of  the  weapon  made  her 
liand  tremble,  llie  king,  on  this  occasion,  manifested  great  courage 
and  prrrsence  of  mind,  presenting  to  all  a  calm  and  smiling  counte- 
nance, addressing  wonls  of  consolation  to  such  wounded  national 
guards  as  he  met,  fearlessly  approaching  the  silent  or  hostile  groups 
whom  he  passed,  and  motionin^j  aside  those  of  his  escort  whose  af- 
Aïctîition  of  zeal,  or  genuine  solicitude,  induced  them  to  dose  around 
hiiri,  tliat  they  might  cover  him  with  their  bodies. 

At  three  o  clocîk,  an  open  carriage,  in  wliich  were  MM.  Arago, 
C)dilon  Jlurrot,  and  Laflittc,  entered  the  coiurtyard  of  the  Tuilenes. 
A  Htninjçer  here  ran  forward,  seized  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horses, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Take  care,  gentlemen.  M.  Guizot  has  just  quitted 
lh(;  apartments  of  the  king;  your  lives  are  not  safe."  More  surprised 
than  alarmed  at  this  information,  the  deputation  proceeded,  and 
caiiHc^d  themselves  to  be  annoimced.  A  long  intimacy  had  enabled 
M.  liallitte  closely  to  study  the  monarch,  and  on  the  threshold  of 
the  niyul  chamber,  he  said  to  his  colleagues,  "  We  must  keep  to 
our  point;  h<i  will  try  to  laugh  it  off." 

On  being  admitted  to  tlic  royal  presence,  the  deputies  represented 
to  lïis  majesty,  that  the  victory  he  was  about  to  complete  was  a  vic- 
tory of  the  law,  and  should  not  be  attended  Avith  cruelty;  that  the 
nioniont  was  a  highly  iavouniblo  one  for  repairing  the  mistakes 
whioh  had  been  committed,  to  appease  the  irritation  which  had  be- 
come general  ;  and  that  it  would  be  true  wisdom  to  take  this  tri- 
umph of  the  law  as  the  point  whence  to  proceed  to  tliat  entire 
chimge  of  system,  which  it  was  admitted,  on  almost  all  hands,  had 
booomo  necessary;  that  the  iwpularity  of  tlie  king  daily  lessening, 
the  political  animosities  carnoil  to  an  imprecedented  degree  of  -vao- 
lence,  the  civil  war  in  the  AVest,  and  the  civil  war  in  Paris,  were 
mtmifost  proofs  how  entirely  to  be  condemned  was  the  system  of  the 
13th  of  March;  tluit  from  that  system  had  flowed,  as  so  many  in- 
evitable consequences,  the  calamities  at  Grenoble,  the  unjustified  dis- 
anuing  of  the  national  guard  in  various  towns,  measxutîs  of  unex- 
ampled rigour  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  the  supposed  necessity 
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subjcctmg  four  departments  to  all  the  severities  of  martial  law  ; 
Je,  as  a  contrast  to  this  so  furious  domestic  policy,  the  foreign 
icy  exhibited  an  entire  absence  of  frankness,  energy,  and  dignity. 
The  reply  of  the  king  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  ex- 
cted.  If  blood  had  flo>vn,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  factious,  who 
yild  be  pimished  for  their  offences,  but  by  the  rc-gular  course  of 
Il  the  King  of  France  did  not  enjoy  the  popularity  of  the 
'Orleans,  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise,  after  tlie  calumnies 
.  insults  which  had  been  uttered  against  him,  by  those  whom  t!ie 
it  of  party  rendered  his  enemies.  The  rigours  complained  of 
!  indispensable  to  the  due  preservation  of  order,  threatened  by 
renewing  attacks  upon  it  and  upon  the  government,  Tlie 
emorittl  in  short,  was  a  mere  tiseuc  of  imaginary  grievances,  of 
accusations;  how  very  mistaken,  for  instance,  to  accuse  the 
"  an  insatiable  grasping  after  wealth  !  As  to  exterior  policy, 
been  conducted  mth  exact  reference  to  the  interests  and 
i  of  France:  the  language  of  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  blameable 
^  in  ajjpearance,  had  been  justified  bj  the  result;  the  Belgian 
was  finished  ;  and  if  the  Italian  question  was  not  in  an  equally 
'  ctory  position,  that  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  making  a  pope 

I  curious  incidents  marked  this  interview.     While  the  very 
were  being  exchanged,  a  sinister  noise  was  heard  from 
at:    •*  It  is  the  cannon,"  said  the  king,  **  which  they  are  ad- 
Ig  to  force  the  barricade  St.  Méry,  with  as  little  loss  of  life  as 
At  the  outset,  M,  Arago  had  taken  occasion  to  express 
f  resolution  to  accept  no  office  from  the  government     M. 
Borrot  having  commenced  a  similar  declaration,  the  king 
i  him,  and  aûd,  patting  his  knee  with  a  friendly  gesture: 
Barrot,  I  do  not  accept  your  renunciation/*     They  reproached 
licy  witli  its  singular  tenderness  towards  the  leritimatists.    '*  I 
Iwayshadin  my  mind,**  herepUed,  ^Hhe  observation  of  Keraaint  : 
L  had  his  head  cut  ofi,  and  England  saw  liis  eon  ascend 
_  ;  James  II.  was  merely  banished,  and  his  race  died  off 

Upoo  llio  continent.*  **  But  the  feeling  wliich  predominated  through- 
ool  the  whole  conversation  of  the  king  was  a  fear  least  Casimir 
Pbirier  should  have  attributed  to  him  the  credit  of  the  system  which 
hud  been  hitherto  pursued*  This  credit  he  asserted  for  himself,  in* 
Bitiiig  upon  it  over  and  over  again,  and  evidently  desirous  of  re- 
ptiWiitîli£  his  fonner  minister  as  merely  the  docile  instrument  of  ft 
•oMtior  intellect.  He  also  dwelt  much  upon  the  inflexible  iirmneflS 
of  lu»  will,  which  he  said  had  never  yielaed  but  upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  queation  was  the  lajring  aside  the  fleurs-de-lis,  an  emblem 
wlucfa  egaally  appertained  to  the  younger  as  to  the  elder  branch  of 
ihc  bmâr^  Amonç  the  expressions  which  escaped  the  king  in  die 
«DttsM  of  one  of  his  impromptu  speeches  on  this  occasion,  the  depu- 
tilioci  nsfniirked  the  following,  as  coming  somewhat  unr^iardedly 
from  the  mouth  of  so  very  diplomatic  a  monarch  :  *^  In  all  the 
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nations  of  Europe,  the  elements  of  revolution  exist,  but  all  of  iStiem 
liaveu*t  got  tlie  stuflf  of  a  Duke  of  Orleans  to  put  an  efiectual  stop 
to  their  progress." 

After  the  interview,  Louis  Philippe  expressed  himself  to  some  of 
his  intimates  who  were  in  attendance  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  in 
these  terms:  '*  M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  mild  and  sententious;  M. 
Laffitte,  solemn  ;  M.  Arago,  extremely  excited. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  barricade  St.  Mery,  attack  immediately 
followed  attack.  Pressed  upon  with  relentless  fury,  hemmed  in,  re» 
duced  to  little  more  tlian  half  their  original  number,  and  with  but 
one  hundred  cartridges  left  among  tliem»  the  insurgents  displayed  an 
intrepidity  wliich  was  the  object  of  universal  astonishment.  An 
old  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  grey  beard,  fell  dead  just  within  the 
barricade,  at  the  moment  when  elevating  a  tri-coloiired  flag,  he 
waa  calling  upon  his  comrades  to  make  some  grand,  desperate  eâbrt 
Near  him,  a  young  man,  who  was  beating  the  charge,  had  his  left 
hand  shattered  by  a  ball  ;  those  aroimd  wished  him  to  go  to  the 
hospital:  *^  When  those  fellows  are  gone,"  he  calmly  replied;  and 
continued  to  beat  the  drum  witli  his  nght  hand.  One  of  the  com- 
batants complained  of  hunger,  and  asked  for  nrovisions:  "  Prori- 
fiions  1"  exclaimed  Jeanne  :  *^'  it  is  now  three  o' clock  ;  at  four  o'clock 
we  shall  all  be  dead."  It  bec^une  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
artillery,  to  form  a  regular  siege  of  a  few  stones  piled  up  and  de- 
fended by  a  handful  of  men.  Two  cannon^  plac^  in  front  of  Su 
Nichoks-des-Champs  were  directed  upon  the  httle  barricade  at  the 
north  end,  large  pieces  of  which  were  carried  away  by  every  balL 
At  the  same  time  a  gun  was  brought  up  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher, 
and  pt^inted  against  the  house  No.  30.  Tlie  insurgents,  none  the 
less,  kept  up  a  good  countenance.  The  only  alteration  they  naade 
was  to  nail  up  some  mattrasses  against  the  windows,  out  of  coosi- 
deration  for  the  feai's  of  the  two  women  whose  rooms  they  had 
taken  possession  of.  At  length,  about  four  o  clock,  the  barricade 
were  attacked  from  botli  ^des  at  once  :  by  the  national  guards  and 
the  military  bearing  down  from  the  top  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin;  by 
a  battalion  of  the  42d  of  the  line,  debouching  from  the  Rue  de  m 
Verrerie;  by  a  column  of  the  1st  of  the  Hne^  under  tlie  orders  of 
Genend  Laidet,  in  Uie  continuation  of  the  Rue  des  Arcis.  The  re- 
publicans hoped  that  by  compelling  their  assailants  once 
retreat,  they  should  liave  some  more  dead  soldiers  to  strip  oT 
cartridge-boxes,  but  the  troops  pouriiig  in  with  the  utmost  ii 
tuofiity  and  resolution,  all  fiirther  resistance  became  impossib 
Upon  this  being  seen,  of  tliose  who  had  been  fighting  in  the  street, 
one  pi^rtion  led  by  Jeanne,  made  an  audacious,  a  desperate  charge 
with  the  bayonet  upon  the  soldiers,  forced  their  way  through  them, 
with  the  It^ss  of  only  three  men,  and  effected  a  secure  retreat  down 
the  Une  Maubuée;  the  rest  dashed  into  the  house  No.  30,  with  a 
determination  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last,  and  the  door,  after 
they  had  all  entered,  was  strengthened  within  by  a  heap  of  paving- 
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Snch  was  the  determined  fury  of  the  insurgents,  that  one 

of  the  door  having  burst  in,  a  young  man  ^ho  had 

d^ing  in  the  court,  crawled  to  the  opening,  in  order  to 

his  last  piâtol-shot  upon  the  enemy,  and  seeing  his  aim 

1,  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  death,  witli  a  murmur  of  joy. 

moment  the  house  was  forced  by  the  military,  and  re- 

with   furious   cries,    and   dying   groans.      Pursued   from 

'  to  chamber,  fighting  every  inch  of  their  way,  seventeen  of 

_  ats  perished  under  the  bayonet.     One  of  those  who  had 

\  firing  fiom  the  third  story,  when  he  saw  the  soldiers  coming 

called  out  to  his  comrades  to  cut  down  the  stairs,  but  it  was  too 

the  enemy  was  already  on  the  landing-place.     **  The  barrel  of 

r  !*'  he  then  exclaimed,  "  and  let  us  blow  up  the  house  ;"  but 

Î  had  disappeared.     Tlie  insurgents  then  got  out  uoon  the 

made  their  way  through  a  window  into  the  house,  No,  48, 

iSt,  Mery.     Here  they  were  discovered,  for  a  strict  search  was 

in  all  the  houses  adjoimng  the  barricades,  and  they  would 

Uy  have  been  killed,  but  that  Captain  Billet,  of  the  48th, 

the  high-minded  generosity  natural  to  the  French  character, 

their  nyes.     "Make  them  prisoners,"  he  nobly  said  to  his 

**  but  not  victims." 

'  one  now  thought  the  contest  at  an  end,  and  already  thou- 

curiosity  seekers  were  crowding  towards  No.   30,  when,  all 

from  a  butcher  s  shop  lookmg  upon  the  Rue  St.  Méry, 

vhîch  had  not  yet  been  exammed,  there  came  a  sharp  discharge 

The  soldiers,  who  were  collected  at  the  entrance  to 

Méry,  taken  altogether  by   surprise,  fell  back   into 

Cue   St.   Martin;    the    idlers   took   to  their  heeb.     Profit- 

the  confusion,  five  or  six  insurgents  who  had  sought  refuge 

butcher's  shop,  and  from  whom  the  firing  had  proceeded, 

and  were  lost  in  the  agitated  crowd. 
f  now  remabied  in  the  house,  No.  30,  only  two  insunjents 
An  officer  of  the  national  gtmid  whom  the  republicanfl 
[  tftken  prisoner,  had  escaped  beibre  the  house  was  taken  by  the 
in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  but  the  two  survivors  among 
ipiors  had  not  had  time  to  attempt  the  eame  means  of  flight. 
both  of  them,  under  one  bed  in  the  apartment  whence 
pCfoned  deatli  upon  their  enemies,  they  were  condemned 
of  hearing  the  imprecations  of  the  victorious  soldiers 
^  _  1th  the  dymg  groans  of  their  slaughtered  comiadee» 
Tliejr  llieiiiielves  more  than  once  received  the  points  of  the  bayonets 
wluâi  irere  thmst  about  in  search  of  some  victim  overlooked.  At 
lengtlii  feefing  convinced  that  the  military  would  remain  jret  some 
tine  in  die  kooee,  wluch  they  were  occupying  in  every  part,  and 
wenjr,  doobtleK»  of  maintaining  an  attitude  which  their  haughty 
daiias  rendefeâ  odious  to  them,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  quit 
Ibôr  tiidiiig  place,  tlioroughly  resolved  to  sell  their  Uvea  dearly  if 

ty  unpediinent  occurred  to  their  egress.    But  a  physician  attaened 
E  2 
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to  the  Hôtel  Dieu,  who  had  come  there  to  fulfil  his  professional 
duties,  saved  them.  Steeping  their  hanilkerchiefs  in  the  pool  of 
blood  around  them,  he  folded  them  round  their  heads  »  and.  con- 
ducted by  the  physician»  who  claimed  for  them  the  respect  due  to 
wounded  men,  they  passed  freely  through  the  ranks  of  soldiery,  and 
effected  their  escape. 

This  victory  was  celebrated  with  transport?,  which  were  not 
ejcerapt  either  from  exuelty  or  from  discreditable  circum stances- 
There  had  been  exhibited,  doubtless,  on  the  part  of  the  national 
guards  some  striking  acts  oi'  coumge  ;  Adjutant  Billier,  among 
others  who  were  killed  at  the  barricade  St.  Martin,  proved  that 
in  France  valour  is  shared  by  all  parties  ;  but,  as  is  always  the  case, 
it  was  the  men  of  the  least  bravery  who  stunned  the  city  with  their 
songs  of  triumph.  Almost  deserted,  on  the  morning  of  the  6tli,  the 
palace,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  was  crowded  with  visitera. 
Every  one  of  these  had  only  just  returned  iVom  the  country;  every 
one  of  them  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  despair  at  ha\'ing  missed  } 
such  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  devoted  loyalty  ;  and  so  forth.      I 

Next  day  a  profound  calm  reigned  over  well  nigh  every  part  of     I 
Parin  ;  all  the  shops  were  open  ;  all  the  shopkeepers  were  at  their 
business  as  usual.     There  was,  however,  in  this  city,  one  particular 
point  where  civil  war  had  left  fearful  traces,  one  point  to  which 
we^ng  mothers  were  hurrying  from  every  direction — the  Morgue. 

Tne  resistance  of  the  insurgents  of  St.  Mery  had  been  inconceiv- 
ably determined  and  obstinate  ;  so  much  so,  that  many  persons  have 
imagined  that  government  had  taken  measures  to  encourage  ai^^^ 
prolong  it,  in  order  to  give  greater  eciat  to  its  victory,  and  to  attad^H 
more  do?ely  to  its  cause,  by  the  influence  of  fear,  of  the  mass  of  the      ■ 
bourgeoisie.     It  is  certain  so  far,  that  those  insurgents  of  the  bar- 
ricade St.  Méry  had  two  traitors  among  them  ;  but,  besides  that 
the  scheme  imputed  to  government  is  altc»gether  unlikdj^,  ®^plj^^ 
on  account  of  its  utter  atrocity  and  infamy,  how  can  sensible  mei^H 
be  supposed  to  have  admitted  for  one  moment   a  project  so  mi-'^H 
serably  poor  and  futile  ?  Siurcly,  a  government  can  never  deem  it 
to  its  interest  to  have  it  understood  tliat  a  hundred  men,  raised 
their  enthusiasm  above  the  fear  of  death,  are  at  any  time  suffidi 
to  bring  its  existence  into  question,  into  j^KiriL 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  ministry 
ceoded  to  make  use  of  their  \4ctory  with  impatient  ferocity. 
very  cries  of  indignation  and  despair  which  arose  from  the  bosom 
of  lamihes,  plunged  into  grief  by  the  insurrection,  were  converted 
into   so   many   encouragements    to   rigour.      An  order   of  arrest 
was  issued   against    the   cliief  editor  of  the   National ^   Armand 
Carrel  ;  several  joumab   were   seixcd  ;   the  homes  of  honourable 
citi2ena  were  brutally  violated  ;    the  arrests  became  so  numerous 
that,  to  convey  the  prisoners,  it  wu.^  necessary  to  call  the  public 
conveyances  into  requisition.     And  in  what  colours  can  we  pi 
the   ladeous  aspect   presented  during  these  hours  devoted  to  y\ 
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geftnce  by  the  courts  of  the  prefecture  of  police?  A  prisoner  had 
scarcely  entered  one  of  them  ere  sorae  of  those  foul  creatures  whom 
civilisation  charges  with  the  care  of  protecting  public  morals,  would 
rush  upon  the  unhappy  wretch  with  savage  cries,  and  assail  him 
irith  impunished  blows.  The  example  of  all  this  proceeded  Ironi , 
the  authorities*  An  order,  issued  by  JL  Gisquct^  prefect  of  police, 
enjoined  all  physicians  and  surgeons  to  denounce  such  wounded 
persons  as  claimed  their  assistance  ;  but  this  base  injunction  was 
annulled  by  public  contempt. 

The  king  had  taken  vast  credit  to  himself,  with  MM.  Arago» 
Odilon  Barrot,  and  Laffitte,  for  the  projects  of  moderation  wliicli 
he  announced;  he  had  promised  tliat  the  ordinary  course  of  justice 
fihould  not  be  interrupted.  And  yet,  besides  the  tliree  oixïi- 
nances,  wldch  dissolved  the  Ecole  Polytcchmque,  the  Ecole  Vcteri- 
Baire  d'Alfort,  and  the  artillery  of  the  Parii*ian  national  guard, 
the  Moniteur  published  a  fourth  ordinance  which  declared  the  capi- 
tal under  martial  law  ;  a  coup  (Petal  proceeding  from  the  reckless 
precipitation  of  M.  Tliiers. 

^  ^  Public  opinion  was  not  long  ere  it  made  itself  heard.  It  was  to 
1  little  purpose  that  the  Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the 
^  Attorney 'General,  Persil,  declarcd  itself  ineorapetcnt  to  interfere 
1  in  matters  arising  out  of  the  troubles  of  the  5  th  and  6th  of  June  ; 
the  councils  of  war,  which  had  been  cstablislied  for  a  permanence 
[  in  the  capital,  did  little  more  than  just  make  their  appearance  on 
[the  scene.  On  the  appeal  of  a  young  painter,  named  Geoffroy, 
I  whom  the  council  of  war  had  condemned  to  death,  the  court  of 
FcaSAtion  decided  in  conciin-cnce  ^vith  the  arguments  of  M*  Odilon 
fSarrot^  and  against  those  of  M.  Voisin  de  Gartt-rope,  jun.,6oHcitor- 
genenih  that  the  council  of  war  of  the  1st  military  division  had 
t exceeded  its  powers  ;  that  the  rules  defining  its  legal  jurisdiction 
Ihad  been  violated,  and  that  by  it  the  charter  had  been  outraged. 
I  An  immense,  a  universal  acclamation  of  applause  hailed  tnia  me- 
tmorabte  decision,  before  the  majesty  of  which  the  government  could 
jnot  refuse  to  bow,  though  in  so  doing  it  acknowledged  itself  çuilty 
I  of  the  same  ofience  which  Chai'lcs  X.  had  expiated  in  the  Revolution 
[of  July. 

It  was,  consequently,  before  a  jury  that  the  prisoners  of  the  5th 
6th  of  June  appeared.  And  the  occasion  broiight  forward 
ome  of  those  fine  spirits,  those  choice  natures,  which  in  periods  of 
tranquillity,  in  a  state  of  imperfect  civilisation,  remain  for  ever  buried 
md  unknown  among  tlic  masses.  Li  one  of  the  trials  ariâng  out 
of  the  insurrection,  the  dignified  and  intrepid  bearing,  the  simple, 
nmnly,  and  impressive  eloquence  of  a  tailor,  named  Prosper,  was  the 
[theme  of  universal  admiration. 

We  have  «ecu  in  what  manner  Jeanne  made  good  his  retreat  from 
banieadesL     From  that  moment  Uie  police  had  had  their  eye  con- 
itly  upon  him,  informed  of  his  every  movement   by  a  traitor 
^%bo0e  treacherous  assistance  tliey  had  purchased.     But  as  Jeanne 
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WBS  in  ckm  comexiaB  witli  several  political  societies,  he  was  aQot 
far  a  time  Id  iquaip  si  Eber^,  the  more  efiectimlly  to  compron 
las  fmndi  and  V^jM^  At  fengtli  be  was  arrested  and  taken  befuf 
the  judge».  He  was  one  of  thoee  men  who  are  rendered  what 
are  hj  umuuilaiioea.  Hare  impiâiîoiied  in  his  feelings  than  ; 
pukms  in  Ua  oanJoclp  too  much  a  slave  to  Ms  wants  to 
pUBfia  an  iCTMiiPiiacliatte  life,  Jeanne  had  within  him  that  rou^h  ma* 
tmal  of  poeliy  and  aenaibiUty  which  constitutes  the  heroes  of  a  dar. 
He  had  displayed  the  highest  bravery  and  giQierotis  magnanimity  m 
llic  barncaaes;  and  after  having  amazed  his  enemies  there,  he  now 
amassed  his  judges.     The  followmg  examination  took  place  : 

**  On  the  5th  of  June  you  were  present  at  the  genend  proc 
Yes,  fiir. — ^At  five  o'cIock  were  you  not  on  the  Carrefour  St. 
Y«a,  with  the  musket  I  had  fetched  from  home. — You  helped 
nâae  the  barricade?  Yes;  two  national  OTards  had  been  MUed dc — . 
to  me  on  the  Boulevard  ;  we  had  been  feed  upon  without  provoca- 
tion :  I  ran  to  get  my  musket. — Were  not  you  the  firet  to  give  the 
word  to  fire?  W'o;  a  ball  wounded  me  and  I  fell;  as  soon  as  I  roeç 
I  fired  one  shot,  and  only  one,  for  the  party  who  filed  upon 
away. — Did  you  not  remain  all  night  withm  the  barricade? 
and  fired* — Did  you  not  distribute  cartridges?  Yes;  whenever  . 
were  wanted. — You  kept  firing  all  the  next  day?  All  the  next  da^ 
Were  you  not  one  jof  those  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  aflair,  fired 
from  the  windows  of  No,  30?  Yes.  When  they  became  masters  of 
the  barricades  we  had  no  more  cartridges,  or  we  sliould  have  re- 
mained ;  as  it  was  we  retired  forcing  our  way  with  the  bayotuet 
through  the  soldiers  of  the  line." 

Of  the  twenty-one  other  prisoners*  who  appeared  before  the  judg» 
on  this  occasion,  sixteen  were  found  not  guilty,  and  dismissed;  one 
of  these  was  the  girl  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Not  hcaring^,  arnon^ 
the  names  of  those  who  were  acquitted  with  her,  that  of  the  pn- 
Boner  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  fearing  a  fatal  coault  for 
him,  she  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  court,  and  re- 
tired, pale,  trembling,  ana  cursing  the  indulgence  which  separated 
her  from  her  lover.     The  five  other  prisoners  having  been  interro- 

Eated,  the  court  retired  to  deliberate.  Never  had  a  trial  attracted  a 
^rger  crowd,  or  excited  a  more  powerful  interest.  Among  other 
f^^tures,  every  one  remarked  with  admiration  and  sympathy,  tho 
Spartan  firmness  of  Jeanne's  mother,  who,  proud  of  her  son, 
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*  The  aasaet  of  tbe  twwty-two  pftsomni  wfsn  tlieie:  Lcderc^  Jules  Joama^ 
JaaaoBe,  HoMlgnol,  Qtrnjcm,  Sexm  Vî-"  "*-t!it,  Fradelle,  Felcy,  Eojon,  Fborcadi; 
MMaar»  BcRdqr,  Conilknu,  Dumii  tficMMis,  Reooid;  GùâRi,  Gfîinba^ 

Oaawiiea»  Fburaier,  tmd  huui»e  A  i  AJi^XAodrew 

We  bare  befam  us  a  letter,  in  the  luuiJ writing  of  JeanDe^a  mother,  fl4dwaicd  lo 
bar  eon  during  the  trittl;  it  run  a  thus: 

**  TI^  tnotto*  will  be  prcMSit  to  benr  thee  to-dnj,  irad  for  the  remainder  àt  the 
trial  Î  btiherto,  thoa  haft  tud  nothiD^  which  thou  huat  borrowed  from  any  peneo^ 
and  thou  hast  done  weU  :  he  who  ttudîes  and  makes  up  a  speech,  cannot  &el  tha 
aoa^ton  which  inspires,  from  the  bottom  o^  his  heart,  the  person  who  ipcaka  ttom 
aattfOMat  and  conviction.    I  gire  the  utaïoet  credit  to  the  good  iateoiJijQi  cf  JL 
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continualljr  gninnating  and  encouraging  liim.     At  the  moment  when 
the  judges  were  about  to  resume  their  scats,  the  sister  of  M.  Ro9«i 
agnol  rushed  to  the  prisoners'  bench  and  fell  into  her  brother's  arras,  J 
aihrieking»  "The  cowards!    They  are  taking  ray  brother  from  met] 
To  aims]    Give  me  back  my  brother  !'*    She  was  removed  in  a  statej 
of  iBBeiisibiiity,  and  it  was  amidst  the  agitation  produced  by  this  ' 
aoene  that  the  judgments  were  pronounced,  which  condemned — 
Jeanne  to  transportation  for  life  ;  Rossijpol  to  eight  years'  s<:plitary 
onti finement,  Goujon  and  Vigouroux  to  gix  years*  of  tht*  same  punish* 
mesit;  Rojon  to  ten  years'  of  hard  labour,  without  exposure,  an<t  I 
Fouicadc  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 

Such  was  the  denouement  of  this  crisis,  the  most  extraordinary, 
perhaps,  that  is  mentioned  in  history.     What  would  have  bappened  1 
if  the  republic  had  carried  the  day?  It  is  to  be  lx>mc  in  mincf,  that! 
Ktsiope,  at  tliis  epoch,  had  recovered  from  the  immense  stupefaction 
into  which  1830  had  plunged  her;  that  she  possessed  the  secret  of 
our  inevitable  divisions;  that  she  was  well  aware  how  ephemeral  are 
our  fits  of  ardour;  and  that  the  empire  of  the  world  could  not  for 
the  future  be  a  mere  comp  de  main  for  us  !  Again,  combined  with  the 
domination  of  a  class  altogether  Carthaçiiuau  in  its  feelings  and 
B,  a  monarchy,  itself  the  ofispnng  of  revolt,  had  in  thdi 
I  of  two  years  brought  into  active  existence  many  bad  inspira- 
\  and  turbulent  passions;  on  the  one  hand  a  heartless  selfishness, 
rupulous  cupidity,  a  fanatical,  miserable  desire  to  keep  things 
lly  the  direction  which  smted  the  men  of  influence  ;  on  the  j 
'  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  most  laudable  aspirations,  the  most  j 
impulses,  base  envy  raised  its  head,  a  love  of  disorder,  for 
its  own  sake,  a  hatred  of  imjiist  men  in  power  rather  than  of  injus- 
tice itself;  and  under  the  pretence  of  destroying  tyranny,  the  dedre 
merely  to  replace  it  by  other  tyranny.     A  republican  government, 
then,  would,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  liavc  had  society  to  new 
mould,  parties  to  moderate,  the  f>eople  to  satisfy  and  keep  in  order, 
the  opulent  class  to  pLice  under  subjection,  %vithout  despoiling  it, 
£urope  to  conquer,  Europe  un  its  guard,  vigilant,  armed.     Now  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a  situation,  what  was  the  strength  of  the^ 
repubUcan  party?     The  party  of  the  decided   minority,   it   waa 
the  object   of  prejudices,   most    of  them   imjust,    but  none   the 

\  «ithett;  ^le  reiT  fear  of  «eciûg  tboc  fail  mjiket  tbcm  dotibt  ^y  reacmrccs»  but  I  j 
m  tliciin)ughl^%  or  at  any  rate,  I  know  ttiem  well  enough  to  Imve  f&ith  in  th|r  j 
r  to  moct  ihi»  ocouion.  An  unjost  diitnut  of  tbyscli^  in  Uijb  moment  <  ' 
»  vould  be  j&  blifmish  on  lo  great  a  reputation  i  Micrt  the  ûitl  rigbt  you  bjui  1 
t  «I  ymi  did  act;  make  it  to  be  known^  nt  djjtiDctlj  ju  you  can,  tliat  yu^u  weie  ! 
iforiyoii  of  a tienan  lawfully  actânf  in  tdf-defenoe;  be  ftniple,  dear,  and  giBL 
Of;  deil  with  thy  enemies  &•  knienuj  at  pombiei  in  short,  make  my  hnpjitneiil 
comidele,  bj  enabling  tue  tu  bear  the  people  eaj,  'Be  was  as  great  iii  dt^fiiit  as  baj 
was  brafv  m  flgbt.*  Let  thy  aotd  matiitidn  an  deration  ocmrespotiding  with  th/| 
detda.  Ah  !  U  tboa  ooalâst  but  thoroughly  feel  bow  ptotid  I  sm  to  have  ^vcn  tbe 
binbl    F«ar  no  weskuesi  on  my  part;  thy  gieatnesi  of  totil  has  the  ipower 

L I  am  separated  from  tbee,  my  beart  quits  fhet  not  for  a  mo- 
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less  inveterate;  it  allowed  itself  to  be  governed  rather  by  sentiment 
than  by  ideas;  its  nominal  chief,  M,  de  Lafayette,  needed,  and  yet 
dreaded,  to  be  superseded;  and  as  toits  real  practical  leaders,  besides! 
that  they  woidd  have  had  to  encounter  the  equally  strong  cun-enll 
of  rivalry  from  within  and  hatred  from  i^ithout,  tliey  had  not  09 
yet  studied  the  social  condition  of  France  with  sufficient  appli- 
cation to  enable  them  to  derive  from  the  regeneration  ot  so- 
ciety the  elements  of  their  permanent  influence  and  principles  of 
government.  Tlius,  in  the  position  to  which  two  years  of  the  new 
reign  had  brought  things,  uespotism,  accoi-ding  to  all  appearance 
was  in  1832,  flir  more  probable  than  liberty;  it  seemed  much  cjslA 
to  start  as  Napoleon,  Emperor,  than  as  Washington,  President. 
But  then,  lias  it  never  happened  to  revolutions  to  evolve  from  theii 
own  disturbed  bosom,  the  very  means  re<|uired  for  their  secure  estab- 
lishment? In  general,  people  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  account 
the  ideas  which  societies  in  a  state  of  imperfect  organization  have  ger- 
minating in  their  bosom^  ready  to  burst  forth;  or  the  great  men  whc 
remain  inactive  %vithin  them,  their  greatness  alike  unknown  to  tliem* 
©elves  and  to  society.  How  many  a  man»  perhaps,  has  died  a  peasani 
or  a  common  soldier,  who,  if  circumstances  had  brought  him  for^ 
ward,  would  have  been  greater  than  Cromwell  !  At  all  events,  how- 
ever stormy  tlie  condition  into  wliich  a  republic  might  have  brought 
our  country,  it  would  never  have  reduced  it  to  w^hat  we  now  see, 
the  social,  the  individual  character  debased;  Frenchmen  utterly 
indifierent  under  national  misfortune  and  disgrace;  the  genius  of  the 
country  decayiug,  disappearing;  the  nation  itself  dying,  exhausted, 
corrupt,  and  rotten. 
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The  defeat  of  the  republicans  had  inflated  the  hearts  of 
enemies  to  an  enormous  decree.  Wlien  a  party  has  conquered, 
requires  unusual  magnanimity  to  refrain  from  an  eager  and  osten- 
tatious display  of  its  triumph  !  In  exact  proportion  to  the  agonisced 
terror  winch  the  court  had  experienced,  was  its  joy  insulting  and 
overbearing  now.  Under  a  show  of  fanatic  loyalty  and  devotion, 
the  men  who  bad  basely  fled  from  threatened  monarchy,  now  prostrate 
l)efore  its  renewed  life,  loudly  proclaimtHl  it  imperishable.  At  this 
venr  jimcture  the  Duke  de  ïieichstadt  died.  ^^ 

in  a  calm  lovely  day,  there  was  seen  advancing,  through  a  P^4^| 
fcctly  silent  crowd,  along  the  streets  of  that  capital  of  Austrra,  wliich™ 
once  looked  down  abashed  and  terror  stnack  beneath  the   proud 
eagles  of  Napoleon,  a  hearse,  preceded  by  a  coach  and  a  few  norse- 
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men.  Some  attendanta  walked  on  either  side,  bearing  torches.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  church»  the  court  commissioner,  in  pursuance  of 
a  remarkable  custom  of  the  country,  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
Xiamen  and  titles  of  die  deceased;  then  knoeklTig  at  the  door,  he  soli- 
cited for  the  corpse  admission  to  the  temple.  The  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  liouse  of  Austria  were  there  awaiting  the  body, 
and  Attended  it  to  the  vault,  into  which  the  fortune  of  the  empire 
then  descended  lor  ever. 

The  death  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  occasioned  no  surprise  among 
the  nations.  It  was  known  that  he  was  of  a  very  êckly  consritution  ; 
and  besides,  poison  had  been  spoken  of;  those  who  think  every 
thing  possible  to  the  fear  or  ambition  of  princes,  had  said:  lie  bears 
too  great  a  name  to  live! 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  as  to  these  rumour?,  the 
Inexhaustible  aliment  of  popular  credulity,  the  devoted  f^rtisans  of 
the  house  of  Orleans  deceived  themselves,  if  they  saw  in  the  death 
of  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  only  the  removal  of  a  pretender  to 
the  crown-  Tlrnt  death  was  but  another  step  in  the  inexorable  deve- 
lopment of  a  fatal  law,  in  course  of  execution  in  tliis  country.  To 
find  a  successor  to  Louis  XIV,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  so  far 
down  as  his  great  grandson.  There  was  the  death  of  an  heir  pre- 
sumptiTe,  between  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  Another  heir  pre- 
sumptive, Louis  XVIL,  ceased  to  exist,  almost  wnthout  its  beina" 
known  that  he  had  ejcisted.  The  Duke  de  Bcrri  fell  mortally  wounde 
at  the  door  of  a  theatre.  The  Duke  dc  Bordeaux  had  just  made 
the  journey  to  Cherbourg;  and  now  it  was  upon  the  heir-presumptive 
of  Napoleon  himself  that  fell  the  inexorable  decree  which  God  had, 
for  half  a  century,  been  canying  into  execution  in  this  country, 
to  punish  the  arrogance  of  dynasties,  wliich  successively  pronounced 
Sheoifielves  immortal,  I  do  not  add  to  this  list,  out  of  respect  to  a 
grief  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind;  it  has  been  seen  that  the  death 
of  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  was  not  to  close  the  series 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  manifested  the  eager  determination  of 
powv  to  make  the  most  of  its  victory,  was  the  violent  suppression  of 
the  St.  Simonian  religion. 

Since  the  separation  of  Bazard  and  Enfantin,  a  new  scliism  had  ' 
âfflkted  die  St.  Simonian  family.     We  have  explained  the  ideas  i 
Enfantin  as  to  the  mission  of  the  jMiir-priest^  in  reference  to  mar- 
jiâge.    'Diese  ideas  were  not  shared  by  M.  Olinde  Rodriguez.     He 
WHS  quite  ready  to  admit  of  divorce  in  certain  cases,  and  alter  cer- 
tain trials;  but,  while  the  union  subdsted,   he  insisted  upon  its 
hdng  held  sacred,  inviolable,  and  quite  independent  of  tlie  authorityl 
of  tnic  priert,  in  all  that  concerns  the  heart  or  tlie  senses.     Again,! 
M.  Ohnde  Rodrigue»  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  every i 
thing,  in  an  abaolute  manner,  to  the  decision  of  tlie  woman  who 
should  first  take  her  seat  on  the  pontifical  throne.    He  admitted  that 
to  the  priesteas  might  fitly  belong  the  enunciation  of  the  code  of 
ikaeàtjf  the  law  of  the  proprieties;  but  tliis  codc^  tliis  law,  in  hia 
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view,  Bhould  at  the  same  time,  not  contravene  certain  ri^oiY>us 
ditions;  he  required,  for  instance,  that  the  child  should  alwi 
in  a  poâtion  to  name  its  father,  and  he  rejected,  beforehand, 
gether  irreconcileable  with  the  very  essence  of  marriage,  any 
dplc  involving  tlic  slightest  profimation  of  the  intimacj  of  husl 
and  wife. 

Such  differences  as  these  had  a  clear  tendency  to  hring  al 
a  rupture  ;  and  the  rupture  very  speedily  took  place,  amid  m' 
disturbance  and  confusion,     Olmdc  Rodriguez  summoned  the 
Simonians  around  him,  in  his  character  of  direct  inheritor  of  thi 
maater^s  doctrine,  but  in  vain.     Hereupon,  the  loan  lie  had  istsui 
tàl  naturally  into  discredit,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  aocit 
mulatiiiç,  the  family  in  the  Rue  Mousigny  had  to  break  up. 

In  this  crisis  Enfantines  impcrtiirl\able  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him-  He  possessed,  at  Menilmontant,  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  house  with  a  garden  ;  he  resolved  to  constitute  this  a  place 
of  retirement,  study,  and  labour  for  himself  and  his  chosen  dis- 
ciples. On  the  20tli  of  April,  1832,  he  announced  in  the  follow- 
ing  terms  his  new  determination,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Globe  :  "  Dear  children,  the  day  on  which  I  address  you  has  been 
a  ^at  day  for  the  last  eighteen  centimes.  On  this  day  died  the 
divine  liberator  of  slaves.  To  consecrate  its  anniversary,  let  us  enter 
upon  our  sacred  retirement;  and  let  the  last  trace  of  slavery,  domei* 
ticity,  disappear  from  amongst  us," 

Forty  disciples  Ibllowcd  Enfantin  to  Mcnilmontant,  and  coi 
roenoed,  though  in  combination  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  hi^ 
aitthical  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Le  J^tre,  the  practice  of  a  life 
common.  Poets,  musicians,  artists,  engineers^  civil  and  military, 
all  gaily  apphed  themselves,  by  turns,  to  the  hardest  and  rud^ 
labours.  They  repaired  the  house,  regularly  swept  and  kept  in 
order  the  rooms,  offices,  and  court-yard  ;  cultivated  the  grounds  ; 
covered  the  walks  with  gravel,  which  they  procured  from  a  pit 
they  had  themselves  with  much  toil  opened  ;  and  so  on.  To 
prove  that  their  ideas  upon  the  nature  of  marriage  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  women  were  not  founded  upon  the  calculations  of  a  volup- 


tuoos  eclfishness,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  the  law  of  stri< 
celibacy.     Every  morning  and  cvcjiing  they  refreshed  their  nu' 
widi  the  discourses  of  Le  Père^  or  sought  uk  the  life  of  one  of 


stnc^^^ 
of  thff 


Christian  saints,  read  aloud  by  one  of  them  to  the  rest,  examples» 
pVBoepte,  encouragement  H^nmns,  the  muac  to  which  had  been 
Oûmposed  by  one  of  tb^  number,  M.  Félicien  David,  served  to 
exalt  their  souls  while  they  soothed  their  labour.  At  five  oelock 
the  horn  announced  dinner.  The  workmen  then  piled  their  toohi 
landed  the  wheelbarrows  rotmd  the  garden,  and  took  their  pIaoes,after 
kavii^  chanted  in  charus  the  prayer  before  meat.  All  thia  the  poblSo 
vm  admitted  to  see  :  a  spectacle  in  which  a  sneering,  jesting  Datioit 
isify  marked  the  aingnlaT  fiaatimi,  by  turns  simple  and  sublime, 
bnl  which  w»9  mBoatmj  ddfieiflnE  in  neiger  broaa  aim  nor  in  atw 
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sfcnct  grandeur.  For,  in  this  practice  of  theirs,  the  apoodes  of 
Mcnilmontimt  went  far  beyond  their  own  theories,  and  were  sow^ 
iag  u<ound  them,  unconsciously,  the  seeds  of  doctrines  which  were 
de^txned  one  day  to  throw  their  own  into  oblivion. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  in 
the  Rue  St,  Mëry,  and  not  far  from  the  bloody  thciitR*  whence  arose 
the  cries  of  the  combatants — it  was  on  this  veiy  6th  of  June  that, 
Ibr  the  first  time  fdnce  they  had  entered  it,  the  St.  Simonian  family 
threw  open  the  doors  of  their  retreat.  At  half-past  one  they  were 
aasembled,  standing  in  a  circle,  in  front  of  the  house,  while,  outside 
«  second  circle  formed  of  those  whom  the  inmates  of  Mcnilmontant 
fermc^d  the  exterior  family,  was  a  small  group  of  spectators,  attracted 
by  the  curioaty  of  the  thing.  A  curious  ceremony,  in  fact,  was  to 
take  place  that  day  :  the  assumption  of  the  flimîîv  liabit. 

In  adopting  a  distincti^^  costume,  the  St,  Simonians  had  the 
double  object  in  ^ew,  of  at  once  making  clear  their  originality  as  a 
eeol^  and,  still  more,  of  establishing  some  influence  over  a  society 
vUch  they  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  operate  upon  by  daily 
^"|bUcatiaiis,  or  by  indefatigable  preaching.  It  was,  besides,  an 
ctual  test  by  which  to  prove  the  depth  of  conviction  of  their  ex- 
nting  members  ;  for  it  required  a  firm  and  manly  courage,  a  belief 
angularly  bold  and  determined,  to  appear  abroad  in  the  ensigns  of 
an  apostlcship  which  woidd,  doubtless,  meet  on  its  way,  in  every 
direction,  with  incredulity,  mockery,  and  insult. 

It  hftTing  been  decided,  then,  that  the  sect  should  wear  a  par- 
liciikr  costume,  M.  Edmond  Talabot  had  designed  it,  and  superin- 
""^^d  its  preparation.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  more  con- 
at,  more  elegant  than  this  uniform  :  a  blue  close  coat,  opening 
pttTt,  and  showing  a  waistcoat,  the  opening  of  which  was  not 
a  leathern  girdle,  white  trousers,  and  a  red  cap  ;  these  con- 
the  dress  ;  the  neck  was  bare,  and  they  were  to  wear  iheii 
kvds  long,  after  the  &shion  of  the  Orioitals, 

The  oeremony  of  assuming  this  new  costume  was  accompanied  by 
«ome  stnmge  scenes,  which  gave  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  second 
pluns  of  St.  Simonism.  Ihe  Pt^re  Enfantin,  who,  for  three  days, 
hmi  ab9ented  himself,  appeared  at  two  o'clock  on  the  6th  of  June 
before  the  family,  who  received  him  with  jovful  emotion,  with 
*  Tetteiation.  At  sight  of  him  the  faithful,  as  it  were,  with  a 
impulee  of  admiration  and  love,  began  chanting  in  chorus, 

Mntitifii  «ad  gkury  to  Godr 
Hfit  BMUtiaiei  came  forward  with  a  slow  and  majestic  step,  his  head 
bale,  kis  eoontcnance  radiant  He  had  confided  the  direction 
of  ^e  amnnimity,  during  his  absence,  to  MM,  Michel  Chevalier, 
Foomel,  and  Barrault  The  latter  baring  given  an  account  to  Le 
l'ère  of  their  stewardship,  Enfantin  addr^sed  the  assembly  in  these 
vmda:  **  Dimng  my  absence,  I  have  been  encaged,  arranging  with 
i  and  Uoart, ihe  division  of  our  apostleahip  into  two  oranches, 
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the  regular  and  the  secular,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Clm8tiaii| 
church  rlistingiushcs  its  clerçy.  I  ha%^e  charged  Boiiffard  and  HoaitJ 
to  arrange  our  past  interests  in  the  world  which  wc  have  now  quitted,  I 
This  %^erj  day^  I  have  given  Bouiilird  full  power  to  dif?po9e  of  all  I 
that  which,  according  to  the  law  of  the  world,  I  possess;  I  will  not,! 
and  may  not,  again  sign  any  deed  or  act  whate%^cr  in  this  world  J 
and  those  who  abide  with  me,  wdio  wear  the  same  habit  that  I  wcar,J 
in  like  manner  thereby  resign  the  power  and  abjure  the  will  to  sign  I 
any  deed  or  act  for  the  future  :  we  will,  all  of  us^  be  fi*ee  as  air  fromj 
the  shackles  of  the  world;  we  will»  all  of  us,  renounce  what  thotl 
Christians  term  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  his  pomps,  and  his  v»*J 
nities,  that  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  each  day  to  gain  our  daily 
bread,  and  to  render  ourselves  worthy  of  receiving,  like  the  man  of 
labour,  'wages,''* 

These  words  clearly  convey  what  was,  at  that  moment,  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  inmates  of  Menilmontant.  They  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  noblest  exercises  of  the  intellect,  sought  to  re- 
habilitate physical  labour;  to  carry  into  practice  that  which  they  had 
recognised  in  theory— the  cquahty  of  mind  and  body,  brought  to- 
gether and  reunited  by  sentiment  or  religion. 

On  tlie  conclusion  of  1ms  address,  the  Père  Enfantin»  assisted  by 
one  of  his  disciples,  put  on  the  apostolical  habit.  Then,  aiding  in 
return  the  disciple  who  had  assisted  him,  he  observed,  **  This  waist- 
coat is  the  symbol  of  fraternity  ;  we  cannot  put  it  on  us  without  the 
help  of  one  of  our  brethren.  If  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  attended  by 
the  inconvenience  of  making  assistance  indispensable,  on  the  other, 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  bringing  forcibly  before  our  minds,  on 
each  occasion,  the  sentiment  of  ass*]>c]ation/*  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  Le  Pcre^  the  apostles  of  Menilmontant  then  hastened  to  as- 
fitunc  the  new  costume.  Some  few,  indeed,  declared  that  they  did 
not  as  yet  feel  within  themselves  the  necessary  strength  of  mind, 
but  tliey  were  the  exceptions.  At  the  moment  of  accomplishing 
this  act  of  renunciation  ol"  the  world,  of  liis  old  ideas  and  amuse- 
ments, AL  Moïse  Retoumct  thus  expressed  himself  to  the  Père  En- 
fantin :  **  I  told  you,  one  day,  that  I  saw  in  you  the  majesty  of  an 
emperor,  but  not,  sufficiently  for  my  vreakncss,  the  goodness  o^^*»^ 
liemah.  You  then  appeared  to  me  an  object  of  awe,  of  fear*  Thll^| 
day,  I  deeply  appreciate  what  gentleness,  what  tenderness,  fills  your^" 
Boul  :  lather,  I  am  ready." 

Tlaat  all  tliis  should  have  taken  place  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  France,  in  Paris,  in  that  city,  through  every  corner  of  which  the 
breath  of  Voltidre  had  passed,  where  every  circumstance  recalled  to 
you  the  reign  of  sarcasm  triumpliant,  of  hberalism  long  dominant, 
may  appear,  to  superficial  thinkers,  mere  matter  of  striking  and 
nmusinj^  contrast,  but  the  philosopher  will  see  in  it  much  more  than 
this.  So  long  curbed  and  kept  tmdcr  to  an  excessive  degree,  the 
rcUgions  and  demcK!ratîc  sentiment  had  reacted  :  and  the  neacuor'" 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  sterile  of  effects,  though  it  announcedJi 
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8^  amidst  iÀBtiLstic&l  clrcuni stances,  under  the  form  of  a  mysticism 
aomewhat  too  unsophisticated,  and  with  a  solemnity  so  exaggerated^ 
as  to  verge  on  the  puerile.  Aiid  what  renders  the  matter  the  more 
cxtraordmary,  the  more  deservintij  of  permanent  record  and  re- 
membrance, Î3  the  fuct,  that  the  disciples  were  nearly  all  ol'  them 
well  instructed,  studious,  talented,  eloquent  men,  and  peculiarly 
apt  in  detecting  the  ridiculous  pointa  about  the  society,  whose 
more  serious  injustice  they  denounced  with  such  force,  such  bold- 
ness, and  often  with  such  good  sense  and  judgment. 

At  all  events,  the  government  deemed  the  St.  Siraonians  too  dan- 
gerous a  body  to  enjoy  its  tolerance  any  longer.     For  some  montha 
post,  indeed,  they  had  been  taking  steps  agamst  them.     And  now, 
after  having  kept,  for  a  long  time,  a  scandalous  prosecution  hanging 
over  them  ;  after  having,  more  "than  once,  caused  the  bayonets  of  ^ 
the  military  to  glitter  amidst  their  peaceful  ceremonies;  the  govern-»' 
ment  decided  upon  bringing  them  before  the  Tribunal  of  Justice, 
On  the  27th  of  August,  the  Pere  Enfantin,  and  MSI,  Michel  Che- 
valier,  Barrault,  Duveyrier,  and  Olindc  Rodriguez,  were  summoned  | 
to  appear  before  the  Cour  d'Assises,     They  were  charged — 1,  with 
the  offence  provided  against  by  article  291  of  the  Penal  Code,  which 
prohibits  meetings  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons;  2,  of 
tlie  offence  of  outraging  public  morality  and  virtue.     Wishing  to 
give  this  trial  the  utmost  possible  eclat ^  Enfantin  had  summoneu  as 
witnesses,  not  only  aU  the  members  of  the  family  of  Mcnilmontantt 
Imt  also  some  of  those  who,  without  the  limits  of  that  select  com- 
niunitv,  professed  the  St.  Simonian  doctrines.     On  the  appointed 
day,  the  uisciples  of  St.  Simon  mnged  themselves  in  symmetrical] 
order;  M.  Michel  Chevalier  ordered  the  signal  of  departure  to  befl 
aounded  on  the  horn,   and  the  Httlc  colony  proceeded  on   theie  i 
iDaroh* 

The  high  nature  of  the  questions  about  to  be  discussed,  and  tha^ 
talent  of  the  accused  persons,  gave  to  this  judicial  contest  far  mora' 
importance  than  the  majority  of  diplomatic  or  parliamentary  strug- 
gUi  present.  But  it  was  not  on  this  account  that  the  public  cun- 
<Mity  was  so  vividly  excited  ;  what  the  Parisians  sought,  in  the  spec- 
tacle they  had  so  impatiently  looked  forward  to  since  its  announce* 
ment,  was  less  its  true  sigmfication  than  the  singularity  of  its  ob- 
vious features  ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  comedy  of  a  novel  and  very 
diverting  sort.  Accordingly,  there  was  a  great  crowd  to  look  at  the 
Sl  Simonians. 

When  they  entered  the  coxirt,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Enfantin. 
He  wore  a  dress  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  only  of  a  brigliter 
iiuc,  and  the  words,  Le  Père,  were  worked  in  large  lettei^s  upon 
the  breast.  Two  women,  Mesdames  Aglaè  St.  Hilaire,  and  Cecil 
were  immedintely  behind  him.  Stfinding  in  a  firm  aiad 
attitude,  at  the  end  of  the  prisoner'»  boncli,  he  gazed  dc 
ately  upon  the  audience,  who,  on  their  part,  beheld  with  amaze^i 
m^t  the  profound  veneration  manifested  towards  Le  Pere,  by  1: 
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^lildreii  all  pressing  devotedly  around  him.  Tlie  first  remarkable 
&ct  which  the  judicial  mterrocatokries  elicited  for  the  spectators,  n 
ihe  youth  of  the  accused,  M.  Barrault  was  33  ;  M-  Duveyrii 
29;  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  26;  and  Le  Père  himself  was  but  36.  1 
when  the  pre^dent,  M.  Naudin,  asked  him,  '*  Do  you  not  enti 
yourself  father  of  Humanity  f  Do  you  not  profess  that  you  are 
Elm  Smna  Imof  he  replied,  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  sell-pofiaes- 
mil,  "Yes,  eir."  There  then  occurred  a  scene  altogether  novel  in 
the  annak  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  first  witness  called,  M- 
Moise  Retoumet,  being  required  to  take  the  oath,  turned  round  to 
Enfantin,  and  said,  "  Father,  can  I  take  the  oath  ?*'  Enfantin  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  and  the  president  ordered  the  witness  to  retire. 
All  the  other  witncâses  belonmng  to  the  family  were  succefisÎTely 
called  up,  and  successively,  when  they  were  required  to  take  the 
«kftth,  declared  they  could  not  do  so,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Fire  Supreme, 

The  leading  counsel  for  the  prosecuUon,  M.  Delapalme,  then 
proceeded  wim  his  addreâs*  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  St.  Simonism,  he  endeavoured  to  brand  the  St.  Simo- 
nian  rites  as  a  sort  of  fetichism,  made  up  of  mischievous  falsehoods 
and  absurdities.  He  described  Le  Père  Enfantin  as  a  man  in  whom 
the  passion  for  notoriety  had  become  sheer  extravagance.  He  re- 
proached the  St-  Simonian  association  severely  for  the  appeal  which 
It  had  made  to  the  capitalists,  and  for  ita  ostentatioiLS  mendicity. 
affirmed  that  such  an  association  had  nothing  in  common  witli 
ligious  society;  for  that  it  had  neither  dogma,  nor  worship»  nor 
monies;  and  confined  its  operation  to  the  material  world,  altogetl 
in  contradiction  to  the  dislmctlve  characteristic  of  all  religions.  As 
a  matter  of  consequence,  the  St*  Simonians  bein^  in  no  degree  en- 
titled to  invoke,  in  their  fiivour,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
had,  by  collecting  in  assemblies  of  more  than  twenty  person 
bean  guilty  of  a  ilagrant  violation  of  article  291  of  the  Pen 
Code.  Proceeding  to  the  allegation  of  their  having  outraged  publi 
morality,  M,  Delapalme  asked  whether  there  was  nothing  cob 
trary  to  morals,  in  a  doctrine  which  glorified  inconstancy;  wlixch 
ten<Icd»  by  the  rehabilitation  of  the^sh,  as  they  phrased  it,  to 
upon  tlie  ruins  of  diastity  the  empire  of  sensual  plcjasure;  whic 
subjected  marriage  to  the  exercise  of  a  right,  bringing  directly 
mind  the  old  droit  de  Seigneur;^  which  gave  to  the  Prêtre  the  chai^ 
of  regulating  and  developing,  as  well  the  carnal  as  the  intellectual 
appetites.  *'  But,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  these  per- 
mcious  doctrines  did  not  pass  without  opposition*  When  Le  Pèrq( 
Kntiintin  first  promulgated  them,  a  woman  was  present,  who  fei 
bet  pure  soul  revolt  against  such  hideous  conceptions;  and  she» 
ureak,  timid  woman,  at  once  rose  and  protested  energetically  i 
them/' 

•  An  old  feuiLd  privile^,  which  entitled  the  seigneur  to  sleep  with  lh€  bnÛQ  of 
Me  Ttanl  (m  the  first  oigbt  of  the  marriage* 
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M*  Dekpakne  Lad  scarcely  concluded  these  words,  when  Madame 
cilc  Fourael  (it  was  she  whom  the  public  officer  had  just  re- 
to,  unconscious  of  her  presence),   started  up,  and  protested 
tically  against  what  he  had  said;  **  I  am  here/*  she  exclaimed, 
"abjure  the  part  which — "     *' Hold  your  tongue!"  cried  the 
lent.     Madame  Foumel,  heedless  of  the  injunction,  was  pro- 
j:  *'  My  imderstanding  has  since  become  more  enlightened; 
recognise  the  morality  of  the  doctrine,  and — ,"  when  the 
ttt  furiously  called  to  her:  **  If  you  utter  another  word»  I 
ave  you  turned  out  T'     Such  a  menace,  publicly  directed  by  a 
to  a  woman,  created,  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  a  feet- 
painful  amazemtmt;  an  impression  which  gave  still  greater 
to  the  defence,  which  they  now  awaited  ou  the  port  of  the 

,  Olinde  Rodriguez,  we  have  seen,  had  seceded  to  a  certain  ex- 
he  hid  not  followed  Enfantin  to  Menilmontant,  and  had  not 
aed  the  apostolic  habit.     Ills  position,  therefore,  in  the  aâàir 
aot  the  same  with  that  of  the  other  defendants.  He  accordingly 
ned  himself  to  the  task  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  St.   Si- 
3f  his  master,  firom  some  attacks  upon  it  which  M.  Delapalme 
Lnnadvisedly  ventured  to  make,  and  this  he  did  in  clear,  precise, 
J  language.     MM.  Michel  Chevalier,  Duveyrier,  Ban^ult,and 
fCOOnseU  MM.  Simon,  Lambert,  and  d'Eichthal,  then  succès- 

addressed  the  court,  to  this  effect  : 

ie  government  advocate  disallowed  to  the  St.  Simonian  society 

"^ike  religious  character  ;  he  reproached  them  with  ha^^ing  substituted 

Jbr  the  worship  due  to  the  divinity,  superstitious  homage  rendered 

■     I  s  maiL     There  was  in  this  accusation  either  very  great  ignorance 

leckless  injustice,  for  what  had  the  Pere  Enfantin  distinctly  de- 

1?  He  had  distinctly  and  emphatically  declared  this:  **  God  IS 

Mix  TliAT  IS  1  **  consetj^uently,  no  more  war  between  the  two  princi- 

the  mind  and  Uie  body,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh:  *'No  ONE 

>F   US  IS   SEPARATE   FROM   GOD,   YET   KO  ONE  OF  US   IS  GOD;'* 

xuently,  no  more  slaves^  no  more  outcasts,  no  more  servile 
of  one  man  by  another,   no  more  despotic  masterdora; 

jtr  ONE   OF  us    LIVES   IN    THE   LIFE  OF  GOD;    WE,    ALL  OF 

US,  HAVE  COMMUNION  IN  HIM  ;  Consequently,  no  more  antago- 

between  individuals  and  society,  between  interest  and  duty* 

aony,   equality,   fraternity,    these   were   the   three   vast   ideas 

^Kielieilded  in  the  definition  given  by  Enfantin  of  the  Deity* 

|,yei  the  St  Simonians  were  charged  with  not  being  a  reli- 

society  ;  with  having  about  God  no  other  notion  tlmu  that 

league  confused  pantheism  !  As  to  their  ceremonies,  the  govem- 

it  was  surely  Inexcnsable  in  being  ignorant  of  them,  seeing  that 

sent   to   Menilmontant,    to   make    themselves    thoroughly 

ated  with   those  ceremonies,   its  commissaries  of  police,  its 

mes,  its  soldiers.     True,  the   St,  Simonians  LX!cupied  thcm- 

I  a»  well  with  temporal  as  with  spiritual  order  ;  but  tnen,  whe^ 

M.  Delapalme  found  authority  tor  his  assertion,  that  it  was  tb 
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property  of  all  religions  to  keep  apart  from  their  influenci?  the  ! 
ancl  political  interests  of  humanity  ?   Did  he  mean  really  to  aÉ 
that  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  that  i 
the  Guebrea,  that  of  the  Hebrews,  that  of  the  Druias,  that  of  J 
adorers  of  Odin,  that  of  African  fetich  ism,  that  of  Islamisra; 
all  these  had  not  also  comprehended  morals  and  pohtics  ;  had  no 
regulated  the  relation  between  people  and  people,  caste  and  caste  ^ 
individual  and  individual  ?  Cathohcism  itself,  had  it  not  been  politic 
cal  when  it  changed  the  condition  of  women,  and  occupied  itsel' 
in  inducing  societies  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  ?   Christianity,  in  it 
purer  and  nobler  days,  had  it  not  presented  as  its  most  obvious  fea 
lure  a  series  of  attempts  to  iniluence  the  temporal  world  ;  to  trencki 
upon  Caîsar  ?  Was  tne   learned   counsel  possibly  ignorant   of  the 
saying  of  a  celebrated  historian:  *'The  kingdom  of  France  ia  a 
Idngdom  created  by  bishops/'   Again,  what  did  they  mean  by  le- 
proaching  the  St.  Simonians  with  asking  for  money? — Money; 
why,  the  first  Christians  wanted  money  ;   they  who,  according  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "  put  in  common  all  they  possessed  ;  sell- 
ing their  lands  and  their  goods,  so  that  they  might  distribute  the. 
produce  among  all  their  number,  according  to  the  wants  of  eacK*^ 
Money  !  It  was  necessary  to  the  deacons  of  the  primitive  churchi? 
whose  special  charge  it  was  to  collect  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  ;   it 
was  necessary  to  tne  Christian  religion  up  from    Paul,   up  from 
Jesus  ;  it  was  necessary  to  it  even  to  the  present  day,  vkàtness  die 
budget,  where  it  figured  eveiy  year.     The  St,   Simonians,  then, 
were  religious  men  ;  they  had  proved   this  beyond   a  reasonabl 
doubt,  when,  in  the  face  of  a  society,  selfish,  sceptical,  sneer 
altogether  devoted  to  its  material  interests,  they  had,  in  obedient 
to  the  dictates  of  their  faitli,  abandoned  family,  professions,   lon^ 
established  habits,  worldly  prospects,  cherished  objects  of  ambition  i 
when,  in  the  face  of  a  society  which  looks  down  upon  the  working 
classes  with  disdain  and  contempt,  they  had  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  to  labour  of  the  hardest  and  least  attractive  description^ 
when,  finally,  in  assertion  of  what  they  deemed  right,  they  ha' 
braved  the  ridicule  of  the  multitude  by  clothing  themaelves  in  a 
distinctive  costume,  exposing  their  very  names  to  insult  by  having 
them  embroidered  on  their  breasts.    And  then  let  the  question  be 
asked:  who  were  they  that  thus  ventured  to  deny  to  the  St.  Simo- 
xiian  family  a  religious  character?  Why,  the  men  who,  openly  pro- 
fessing their  utter  indifference  on  the  subject  of  religion,  had  placed 
atheism  within  the  law  ;  the  men  who  had  removed  from  sight,  in 
the  hall  in  which  they  were  now  assembled,  the  majesty  of  Chria 
crucified  ;  who  coverea  with  a  green  curtain  the  image  of  their  Groà 
as  though  it  were  something  not  right  to  be  seen.     But,  supposing 
the  St.  Simonians  not  to  be  a  religious  society,  what  disorders  couk 
justly  be  alleged  against  it,  wliich  rendered  it  liable  to  the  severity 
of  article  291  ?  The  St  Simonians  had,  irom  the  very  outset,  con-n 
stantly  denounced  war  as  impious,  and  protested  agumst  the  spiril 
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of  revolt.    If  they  had  described  the  evils  under  which  the  people 
stifiered,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  remedy; 
at  the  very  time  when  the  government  haa  no  other  resource  against 
the  Lyons  insurrection  but  cannon  and  soldiers,  the  St.  Simonians 
had  pointed  to  study  and  science  as  afiording  the  means  of  curing 
the  social  evils  revealed  by  these  fatal  disturbances.  As  to  the  charge  \ 
of  immorality,  what  was  there  immoral  in  requiring  that  the  rem* 
tions  between  husband  and  wife  should  be  subjected  to  a  new  regu- 
lation, which  freed  them  from  that  character  of  exclusion^  and  con- 
sequently of  violence  or  fraud  which  the  kw  of  Christianity  imposed 
upon  them?    Was  it  abolishing  marriage  to  institute  tliat  the  man 
and  tlie  woman  most  capable  of  directino^  humanity,  the  priest  and 
priestess,  should  be  invested  with  the  right  of  consecrating,  by  their 
«QCtion,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  Hymen?  Was  it  so  monstrous  . 
that  in  a  priesthood,  voluntarily  obeyed,  the  einpire  of  beauty  should  ^ 
be  ÉfiSûciated  with  the  power  of  intellect?    That  same  empire  of 
beau^even  now  was  aosolute,  irresistible;  those  obeying  it  im» 
plictty  in  secret,  who  affected  in  pubHc  to  repudiate  it.  Even  under  ] 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  law,  society  had  taken  good  care  not 
to  proscribe  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  ;  people,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known,  went  much  more  readily  to  a  ball  than  to  a  sermon  ;  and 
the  deputies  themselves,  that  grave  assembly,  had  just  voted  less 
than  a  hundred  francs  to  the  bishops,  wliile  they  voted  nearly  a  million 
to  the  opera, — to  the  opera,  to  that  temple,  raised  to  the  worship  of 
beauty  !  Amidst  tlierich  perfumes  which  there  exhale  from  the  flowing  j 
hair  of  lovely  dancing  girls,  beneath  the  silver  shower  of  light  whicHJ 
falls  glittering  from  its  gorgeous  chandelier,  the  eye  gazing  with  rap-1 
tore  on  those  croups  of  lovely  women,  so  liberal  of  their  charms,  whilel 
the  ear  drinks  m  delicious  music, — were  the  senses  here  sternly  debarr-J 
ed  from  strong  excitement?     Did  the  flesh  here  liiil  of  worshippers?! 
The  Christian  law,  then,  had  not  been  observed!  And  how  could 
il  have  been?     In  proclaiming  anathema  against  the  flesh,   Chris- 
tiamPf  had  driven  it  to  a  revolt;  to  a  revolt  teeming  with  frightful . 
i&oroers.     What  a  spectacle  was  presented  to  the  moralist  by  that  ' 
very  society  in  whose  name  the  St.  Simonians  were  accused  of 
immorality!     Of  29,000  children  born  in  Paris,  nearly  10,000  had 
been  conceived  in  illicit  embraces  ;  the  schools  and  colleges  were 
deeply  infected  with  vices,  from  whose  defects  the  wretched  cliildrett_ 
became  old  men  ere  they  liad  attained  adolescence  ;  the  loves 
tbat  society  were  polluted  with  a  terrible  poison  which  envenomed 
eifen  the  nurse's  lx>som  ;  you  could  not  move  a  yard  in  the  streets 
without  being  shocked  at  the  presence  of  patented  hbertiiiism  ;  and, 
but  the  other  day,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  that  pabce  which  con- 
tained the  queen  and  her  jouthiul  family,  prostitution  had  its  impure 
euictiiaiy.    The  imputation  upon  the  St.  Siraoniuns  proceeded»  fitly 
indeed,  Irom  a  society  wherein  adultery  was  inculcated  at  aU  the 
theatres,  sung  by  all  the  poets,  emljclbshed  by  all  tlie  artists,  set 
foiTth  with  ervery  charm  ol  the  imagination,  and  dignilied  by  the 
TOL.  II.  F 
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sacred  name  of  love  by  all  the  novelists.  The  prosecuting  counsel, 
by  way  of  heaping  disgrace  upon  St-  Simonlsm,  had  used^  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  the  term,  le  droit  de  Seiffneiir; — now  in  what  sociely 
had  the  droit  de  Seigneur  pre^-ailed?  In  tlie  very  society  whim 
the  St.  Simoniang  sought  to  regenerate  ;  tliat  privilege  Had  been 
the  privilege  of  the  nch  man,  and,  io  one  way  or  another,  the 
TÎch  still  contrived  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  it.  For,  in  existbig 
society,  how  amply  were  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  better 
clawen  provided  for!  They  made,  of  the  sons  of  the  people,  an  axmy 
to  put  forward  to  save  their  own  lives  and  properties  from  foreiga 
agçiessîon,  food  for  powder;  wliile  they  used,  as  food  wherewith  to 
eatiate  their  sensual  appetites,  the  daughters  of  the  people  ;  unfor- 
tunates  whom  poverty  condemned  to  pleasures  as  to  a  corvée^  more 
galling  and  infamou^j  than  any  forced  task-work  of  old.  Vice  wm 
everywhere  screening  itself  beliind  hypocrisy;  vice,  darmgly  in- 
decent because  of  its  hunger;  corniption  poetised,  corruption  p^ 
tented  ;  adultery  alxivo,  prostitution  below. 

Such  was  tlie  general  outline  and  cliaracter  of  the  defence  wmSB 
by  the  accufied,  in  the  hearing  of  the  27  th  of  August.  They  raised 
therein  questions  of  an  incalculable  scope.  But  the  society  which 
they  assailed  chose  to  be  obeyed,  and  not  argued  with.  As  th^ 
were  speaking,  the  judges  more  than  once  gave  open  and  imeqm- 
Tocal  Bigns  of  impatience;  while  a  contemptuous  smile  constantly 
played  over  the  lips  of  the  government  advocate,  too  happy  to  take 
refuge  in  the  affectation  of  disdain,  from  the  exceeding  embarrass- 
ment in  which  hie  utter  inability  to  compete  in  discussion  with  the 
defendants  would  otherwise  have  involvcil  him. 

The  next  day,  the  28th,  Enfantin  himself  addressed  the  court 
He  expressed  himself  with  grave  deliberation,  and  every  now  and 
then  paused  and  fixed  his  eyes,  sometimes  on  the  president  and  Uie 
two  assistant  judges,  sometimes  on  the  crown  advocate,  s  ^^ 

on  the  spectators.     The  court  soon  got  angry  at  this  ps  Jt 

and  the  president  asked  Eniantin,  sharply,  whether  he  wanted  time 
to  retire  and  collect  his  thoughts?  *'  I  want,"  he  calmly  replied, 
*^  to  see  those  about  me,  and  to  be  seen.  1  am  aware  of  the 
advantage  of  having  time  to  collect  one's  thoughts  apai-t,  but  I  a 
know  that  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  to  acquire  inspiratic  _ 
and,  besides,  I  wish  to  teach  M.  Delapalme  the  influence  of  the 
fle-sli,  the  form,  the  aenseSi  and  for  thb  purpose  to  make  him  feel 
tliat  of  the  look."  Then,  without  stopping  to  watch  tlie  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  words,  wherein  a  thought  of  deep  meaning  waâ 
mixed  up  with  a  sort  of  buffoonery,  altogether  unexpected,  Eniantin 
oontinued  :  **  You  regard  as  pernicious,  immoral,  silly,  the  idea  I 
have  put  forth,  namely,  that  the  priest  should  be  liandsome;  but 
such  ifi  our  faith.  The  priest  should  be  handsome,  wise,  and  good; 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  beauty,  thc^e  i^hortly  sum  up  our  dogma- 
Well;  the  Christian  church  itself,  which  repi-oved  :md  chocked  the 
flesh,  which  regarded  beauty   as  a  special  privileged  weapon  of 
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SataB,  wotild  never  have  ordained  as  priest  a  deformed  or  mutilated 
man.  In  our  own  times,  when  in  the  army  it  is  desired  to  form  a 
corps,  which  shall  worthily,  noblj,  represent  the  nation,  wliich,  by 
hs  very  aspect  shall  inspire  admiration,  respect,  fear;  assuredly,  in* 
difierent  at  yomr  society  pretends  to  he  with  reference  to  beauty^ 
ytm  are  fer  from  neglecting  it  in  that  case.  Is  it  not  said,  that  to 
get  into  the  carabineers,  one  must  be  a  fine  man?  Wliy,  then,  may 
not  the  same  be  said  as  to  priests,  without  wounding  the  ears  of  the 
ûttomey -general?  Tnie,  the  mission  of  the  soldier  is  not  the  same 
with  that  of  our  priesthood:  the  one  gives  death,  the  other  life* 
But  I  do  not  sec  that  this  is  any  argument  against  my  proposition.** 
The  comparison  was  not  deficient  in  aptitude  or  subtihy  ;  but  the  de- 
fendant on  concluding  it,  endeavouring  anew  to  disconcert  tlie  tri- 
bunal hj  the  fixednftcB  of  his  gaze,  the  president  abruptly  declared 
the  fitting  suspended,  saying  to  Enfantm,  "We  are  not  here  to 
«wait  the  result  of  your  contemplations."  Turning  round  to  his 
*plE58,  with  unmoved  composure,  Le  Père  observed:  *'  You  see 
another  proof,  another  admission  of  their  incompetence.  They 
the  moral  power  of  the  senses  ;  and  all  the  while  are  not  able 
[derstand  that  by  my  look  alone  I  have  caused  them  to  lose  the 
calmness  which  befits  their  position."  On  the  resumption  of  the 
atdnff,  finiantin  announced,  that  since  it  was  a  speech  they  ex- 
pedra  from  him,  he  would  deliver  one  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  draw  a 
stirring  picture  of  all  the  disorders  which  the  anathema,  launched 
by  Chnstianity  against  the  flesh,  had  engendered:  **  You,  who  accuse 
lia,**  he  went  on,  **  to  entitle  yourselves  to  pass  judgment  upon  us^ 
Id  oflcr  a  remedy  better  than  ours.  Now  I  can  sec  none  you 
,  isxcept,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  Madehnnettes^  the  Filles  Re- 
the  Salpitrière  ;  on  the  other,  the  Force  and  St  Pélagie^ 
to  tlSy  our  remedies  are  these;  the  sanctification  of  beauty,  the 
ibiltla^on  of  the  flesh;  the  direction  and  regulation  of  the  phy- 
j  ?!pp<»tit€8;  the  reorganization  of  property;  for  the  misery  of  the 
L^ses,  and  the  wealth  of  the  idle  man,  are  the  main  causea 
;  and  prostitution.  But  see,  when  we  say  that  hereditary 
misery  and  hereditary  idleness,  the  results  of  the  existing  constitu- 
of  property,  which  is  founded  on  the  right  of  birth,  ought  to 
I  cmr  opponents  charge  us  with  an  intention  of  overturning  the 
It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  urge  that  this  transfonnation  of  çro- 
|ieity  can  only  be  effected  progressively,  pacifically,  voluntarily; 
that  it  can  be  effected  much  better  than  was  operated  the  destruc- 
tion of  feudal  rights,  with  every  imaginable  system  of  indemnity,  and 
with  even  greater  deliberation  than  you  apply  to  the  expropriations 
wUdi  you  now  effect  for  purposes  of  public  utility;  we  arc  not 
Sumodto,  we  are  condemned,  offhand,  as  reckless  disturbers  oi 
order*  Unweariedly,  we  seek  to  show  you,  that  this  transformation 
it  caOed  for  by  all  the  present  and  future  wants  of  society;  that  its 
sictunl  prc^resB  is  marked  out,  in  the  most  mlpable  manner,  by  the 
eieaUoQ  of  the  code  of  commerce,  by  all  the  nabits  of  industry  which 
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have  sprung  up  on  every  side,  encouraging  the  mobilisation  of  pro- 
perty, its  transference  from  ttie  idle  and  incapable  to  the  kbonous 
and  capable  hand;  we  show  you  all  this,  but  still  you  cry  out, 
shutting  your  eyes  :  '  Your  association  is  dangerous  !*  Yet  sooner 
or  later,  the  bad  order  of  things  must  be  replace  by  a  good;  for  the 
object  and  tendency  of  all  society  is  not  merely  to  mamtain^  but  to 
wiprom^  to  progress.  This  is  what  we  wish  also  to  effect  in  momld. 
It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  the  very  men  who  exercise  the  most  ab- 
solute despotism  with  reference  to  beauty  and  to  woman,  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  the  most  violently  accuse  us  of  a  desire  to  establish 
in  the  world  a  brutifying  tyranny.  They  say  that  our  priesthood 
will  abuse  its  power.  This  objection  may  be  raised  against  all  au- 
thority whatever.  The  chief  of  a  society,  by  the  mere  fiict  of  his 
chieftainaliip,  is  invested  with  power;  that  is  a  principle  which  may 
be  demonstrated.  Now  what  is  the  guarantee  men  can  have  against 
this  abuse  of  power?  We  know  but  one,  namely,  that  power  should 
be  the  acquisition  of  capacity,  not  the  privilege  of  birth.  So  long  as 
the  principle  of  the  trani^mission  of  political  power  and  of  wealth 
shall  continue  to  be  tlmt  of  mere  birth,  so  long  shall  we  be 
entitled  to  say  that  all  your  systems  of  guarantees  engender  and 
maintain  the  most  bmtifying  despotism,  since  they  confer  power 
fortuitously/*  Tliese  views,  Enfantin  explained  by  a  variety  of 
illustrations,  some  fantastical  in  the  highest  degree,  fantastical  from 
âmplicity  or  design,  others  full  of  sound  sense,  sagacity,  and  acute^ 
ness.  They  had  refused  him  the  right  of  choosing  two  women  as 
counsel;  he  complained  of  this,  ana  expressed  great  surprise;  for, 
said  he,  **  who  among  you  will  dare  to  suggest  that  he  is  more  fitted 
to  speak  and  judge  ot  morahty  than  liis  sister  or  his  mother?'* 

Next  came  an  animated  discussion  between  the  attorney-general 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  MM,  Duveyrier,  Barrault,  and 
Micliel  Chevalier.  Tlie  latter  produced  a  great  sensation  upon  the 
assembly,  when*  after  quoting  the  deelamtion  of  Robespierre:  "  The  ^ 
Convention  will  not  jierrait  the  peaceful  ministers  ot  the  variotf^H 
religions  to  be  molesU3d,"  he  ejccluimcd:  "  Judges,  gentlemen,  who^H 
iher  or  not  we  are  peaceful  men,  all  we  ask  from  you  is  the  tolerance 
of  Robespierre  1"  liut  from  the  first  the  ca,usc  of  the  accused  was  A 
lost  one.  Enfantin,  Duveyrier,  Michel  Chevalier,  were  condemned 
to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs 
Rodriguez  and  Barrault  were  merely  fined  fifty  francs  each. 
Ikmily  having  hstened  to  the  sentence  with  the  utmost  calmness, 
sumed  the  way  to  Menilmontant,  through  the  midst  of  an  imrae 
crowd,  which  extended  from  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  the  Hôtel 
Ville.  The  majority  gazc^d  on  the  passing  St.  Simonians  with  mul 
amazement;  some  repeated  in  under  tones  the  name  of  Le  Père; 
othens  directed  against  them  abusive  language. 

The  defendants  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  but  their  apped 
was  rejected,  and  this,  with  the  imprisonment  of  Enfantin,  spee( 
gave  the  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  the  iamily.     It  was  not,  ho 
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ever,  dissolved.  It  Bad  avv^iled  itself  of  the  intentai  between  the 
judgment  and  the  rejection  of  the  appeal  to  send  into  different  parts 
of  France  missionaries  clothed  in  the  apostolic  garb  ;  aod  the  trial 
which  it  had  just  been  subjected  to,  soenicd  only  to  have  augmented 
îta  ardour.  Dispersed,  and  at  a  later  period  re-absorbed  by  that 
eocietj  which  it  had  so  boldly  combated,  it  still  continued,  in  some 
sort,  its  collective  existence,  through  the  mysterious  bond  of  sen- 
timent and  ideas.  This  indestmctible  link  of  connexion  was  the 
result  of  the  assembHng  of  the  St,  Simonians  at  Menilmontant,  Up 
to  that  time,  although  they  had  given  their  association  the  name  of 
Family^  they  had  constituted  but  a  school;  it  was  in  Enfantines 
house  that  the  family  began.  In  the  Rue  Monsigny,  that  noisy 
laboratory  of  their  doctrines,  they  had  neither  had  time  nor  repose 
sufficient  to  study  each  other  as  individuals:  this  they  were  ably 
thoroughly  to  do  at  Menilmontant,  amidst  silence  and  solitude. 
After  tneir  separation  some  remained  in  France,  where  they  entered 
I  irpom  various  careere;  the  others  departed  for  the  East,  which  at  that 
tune  a^tated  to  its  centre  by  darmg  essays  at  reform,  seemed  to 
invite  intellect,  to  come  and  achieve  hi^h  destinies. 

Every  one  who  honestly  sets  to  work  to  examine  what  has  been 

the  action  of  St^  Simouism  upon  Freoch  society,  will  find  that  this 

I  action  has  been  far  from  sterile.     The  bourgeoisie,  indeed,  was  too 

iBolidly  fixed  when  the  St.  Simonians  made  their  appearance,  to 

I  permit  of  any  encroachment  being  made  upon  those  principles,  in 

virtue  of  wliich  its  domination  had  been  established;  it  accepted, 

thesreforCf  and  retained,  of  the  influence  of  the  St.  Simonians,  only 

j  what  suited  its  instincts  and  interests,  namely  ^  a  more  decided  ten- 

_'for  the  study  of  economies,  a  clearer  understanding  on  the 

^ect  of  public  works,  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  importance  of 

«try.     As  to  the  ideas  of  the  St  Simonians  witli  respect  to  the 

ftbihtatlon  of  the  principle  of  authority  the  credit  of  the  state,  the 

labolltion  of  all  privileges  of  birth,  the  destruction  of  pauperism;  and 

[in  the  second  phasis  of  St.  Simoiiism,  with  respect  to  the  religious 

[mission  of  power  combined  with  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 

I  bourgeoisie  could  not  admit  these  principles  without  pronouncing  its 

1  sentence.     They  accordingly  repelled  them  with  genuine  vehe- 

aoe,  and  feigned  contempt;  but  tney  did  not  entirely  perish  for 

u  that,  but  remained,  as  it  were,  in  depût,  in  certain  choice  minds, 

rhere  they  germinated  and  underwent  fruitful  modifications. 

The  session  was  now  approaching.     ITie  ministry,  composed  of 

tmen  of  no  authority,  of  mediocre  abilities,  could  it  command  tlie 

|chamber,  could  it  stand  before  the  chamber?    This  was  an  intcrest- 

luesdon. 

f  victory  of  June  had,  as  we  have  seen,  elevated  the  ministers 

n  extmoidinary  point  of  exaltation.     They  took  it  for  granted 

their  power,  which  had  successfully  withstood  so  rude  a  shock, 

I  ocmfinned  for  a  very  lon^  time  to  come.     The  king,  on  his  p^, 

riy  deorous  of  retaining  in  his  council  men  whose  incapacity 
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and  mean  order  of  devotion  Tendered  tliem  the  passive  instrumfiofti 
of  His  wilL  But  tlie  language  of  the  deputies,  who  were  bow  be- 
ginning to  collect  in  the  capital,  difiripatai  the  hopes  of  the  court; 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  a  cabinet  acting  in  implicit  ^ub^ . 
servicnce  to  the  king,  would  meet  in  the  chamber  a  resistance  not  to  1 
be  overcome.  The  vices  of  tlie  combinations  upon  which  the  coo* 
fititutional  regime  iâ  Ibunded,  were  now  made  clearly  manifest,  and 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  were  about  to  be  set  floating  betwe^i  two 
powers,  both  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  and  rendered  befoit^uuul 
bitterly  hostile  to  eacn  other  by  this  nvaby» 

The  three  men  called  by  their  superior  talents  to  hold,  one  or  othd 
of  them,  the  sceptre  of  the  parliamentary  majority,  were  at  this  time, 
MM,  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Dupin  the  elder.  Among  these  thwe 
candidates  it  was  necessary  to  select  one  as  prime  minister. 

The  »}^mpatliics  of  the  king  were  in  favour  of  M.  Dupin^  who  hid 
for  a  long  time  been  mixed  up  with  his  private  interests,  whose  secMl 
foibles  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with,  and  in  whom  he  had  no 
ptmtanism  to  encounter.  It  was,  accordingly,  to  M.  Dupin,  thai  lie 
addressed  himself  in  the  first  instance.  The  negotiation^  after  being 
protracted  for  an  extended  period,  was  on  the  point  of  being  satis^ 
lactorily  concluded,  when,  all  at  once,  it  was  rumouijed  that  u  acene 
of  an  exceedingly  animated  description  had  taken  place  betwecs 
the  monarch  and  the  subject.     The  news  turned  out  to  be  true;  ihe 

rics  had  separated  in  a  state  of  mutual  displeasure;  some  said  tbil 
Dupio  had  refused  to  assent  to  the  principle  of  personal  goveoh 
ment,  which  the  king  insisted  upon  ;  otliers  that  upon  a  point  r* 
minor  importance,  the  king  took  oifence  at  an  exhibition  of  blu 
abruptness  on  the  part  of  M,  Dupin,  a  feature  which  that  genti 
was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  introducing  into  his  deportments 
language;  however  this  may  have  been,  the  parties  had  separated  m 
mutual  disgust. 

There  remained  M.  Guizot  and  M,  Thiers.     But  the  first  was  HI» 
popular  to  a  degree,  wliich  produced  inconvenience  to  thoae  wh 
interests  he  most  warmly  detended  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  though  1 
had  displayed  great  talent,   he  had  not  as  yet  sufficient  wci^i  I 
warrant  his  being  put  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

In  this  embarrassment  the  king  ca^t  his  eyes  upon  M.  de  Brogll 
The  name  of  tliis  personage,  his  large  connexion,  his  high  cha 
the  consideration  which  he  enjoyed,  were  all  calculated  to  give  < 
sequence  to  a  cabinet  of  which  he  shoidd  form  part;  and  under  1 
augis  M,  Thiers  might  render  the  monarchy  very  useful  services. 

This  arrangement  appeared  to  most  of  the  influential  members  of 
tJic  parhamentary  majority  an  excellent  one.  But  the  king  had  by 
no  means  a  taste  for  M,  de  Broglie,  aman  of  inflexible  ]  -t 

film  determination,  and  intractable  virtue,  who  prided  him-  l^ 

persistance  to  the  mme  opinions,  and  repelled  a  pohcy  of  expethenta 
OS  unmanly,  and  who  was  besides  of  a  captious  and  irritable  temper. 

Procrastination*  however*  was  dangerous.     M,  do  ll^muaat  waa 
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&  M,  de  Brofflie,  and  to  offer  him  a  post  in  tlie  cabinet, 
ynth  M,  Thiers  for  his  coUeague. 

M.  de  Broglie  hesitated  at  iirst,  and  finally  declared  that  he  won 
onl^  enter  the  cabinet  upon  condition  of  being  accompanied  by  * 
Gmiût.  In  vain  it  was  represented  to  him  that  M.  Guizot  had  exaa»! 
perated  pubUc  opinion;  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public  min 
the  ser\ic^  of  such  a  man  would  be  permcious  to  the  monarchy:  _ 
and  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  aeputies  most  devoted  to  the 
throne,  as,  for  instance,  MM,  Jacques  Lcfè\'Te,  Fulchironj  and  Jac- 
queminot;  that,  if  it  was  expedient  sometimes  to  disdain  the  c^ 
mourB  of  the  press,  at  least  it  was  proper  to  deal  warily  with  thi 
antipathies  of  the  parliament.  But  M.  de  Bro&lie  was  not  to 
moTed;  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  his  conditions;  and,  on  tha| 
11th  of  October,  the  Moniteur  published  the  famous  ordinance  wliich 
smnmoned  M.  de  BrogUe  to  the  oflSce  of  foreign  affairs;  M,  Thiers 
ta  that  of  the  interior;  M»  Guizot  to  the  ministry  of  public  in* 
ilruction;  and  M*  Humann  to  the  ministry  of  finance.  Marshal 
Soolt  retained  the  porteleuille  of  war,  with  the  title  of  president  of 
the  ootmcîl;  and  M,  Barthe  was  minister  of  justice. 

Thus  was  formed  that  ministry  of  the  11th  of  October,  which 
waa  to  continue  the  fearful  conflict  begxm  by  Casimir  Périer,  and 
tbe  existence  of  which  was  but  one  protracted  tempest.  If  we  con-r 
nder  only  the  personal  importance  and  the  talent  ot  those  who  com* 
poeed  that  ministry,  in  which  were  included  Thiers,  Broglie»  and, 
Gtiiaot,  it  was,  unquestionably,  the  strongest  which  could  have  beeni 
erected  under  the  circimistances;  but  this  very  fact  was  a  subject  o£ 
mnOTBnce  to  the  kin^^.  Convinced,  with  reason,  that  in  a  countiy 
Kkc  riance,  in  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  had  made  such  rapid 
oomqiieati;  in  which  high  station  no  longer  commanded  its  formez 
ffWÊHgc;  and  where  nothing  else  was  readily  obeyed  but  an  active 
and  TÎgprous  authority;  con\^ced  that,  in  such  a  country,  an  inert 
loyalty  would,  sooner  or  later,  fall  into  contempt,  and  come  to 
be  legarded  but  as  a  costly  superfluity,  the  king  desired  both  to 
leign  and  to  govern.  Now,  he  very  well  knew  tliat  a  cloee  alliance 
between  mimsters  so  important  as  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Thiers, 
voold  condemn  himself  to  play  a  passive  part  :  it  was  amongst  the 
TMcewflties  of  his  portion,  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  solid 
imioa  among  themselvee;  and  the  divisons  which  sub^uently 
nung  np  between  Thiers  and  Guizot  were  the  work  of  the  court, 
Ffoni  the  very  first,  it  laboured  with  remarkable  dexterity  to  instil 
ibe  Tenom  of  ambitious  jealousy  into  the  souls  of  those  two  men,, . 
,  wbo  both  alike  became  the  dupes  of  their  passions.  M.  Thiers  had 
Ixom  a  very  obscure  condition  ;  and,  even  amidst  his  new  gran- 
he  was  pursued  by  the  fatality  of  certmn  family  circumstances, 
which,  wilbout  afiecting  hi5  personal  consideration»  were,  neverthe- 
capaUe  of  throwing  no  lew  obstacles  in  his  way,  M.  de  Talley» 
I  tkcKi^t  him  all  the  better  fitted,  for  this  very  reason,  to  âl 
*     ^       I  of  prime  minister  under  superior  control    It  was  re- 
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solved,  therefore,  to  turn  to  account,  against  Thiers,  the  difficulties^, 
of  Ills  position,  and  the  unfavoumhle  results  of  chance.     He  w^j^H 
given  ttj  understand  tliat  it  was  open  to  him  to  aspire  to  every  thingP^ 
and  that  he  was  worthy,  by  his  talents,  of  occupying  the  first  plaos 
in  the  state  beneath  the  throne  ;  but  that,  to  that  end,  he  had  need 
of  the  highest  of  all  patronages,  and  that  he  would  be  lost  firom  the 
moment  he  should  cease  to  be  upheld  by  the  royal  hand. 

^Vliat  the  court  wanted  was  a  president  of  the  council,  who  would 
consent  to  sink  bis  own  importance  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
and  who  should  be,  nevertheless,  endowed  with  a  capacity  suffi- 
ciently great,  with  oratorical  talents  sufficiently  distinçuiahed  to  exer- 
cise  a  durable  influence  in  the  parliament,  Louis  Phuippe  firequently 
expressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  take  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  Chamber,  from  wliich  he  was  excluded  by  his  rank  as  king,  and 
the  results  of  which  he  seemed  to  think  his  words  would,  upon  many 
occasions,  have  modified.  The  court,  therefore,  would  have  desired 
that,  with  the  title  of  president  of  the  councU,  M.  Thiers  should  be, 
in  &ct,  nothing  more  than  the  orator  of  the  crown*  Secret  ma- 
nœuvres were  practised  with  a  view  to  this  result;  and,  as  M,  Guizot 
was  naturally  upon  the  road  to  the  presidency,  there  was  no  difficidu 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  that  misimdcrstandlng  in  the  council  whicu 
was  afterwards  to  become  conspicuous,  and  to  render  the  parliament 
tary  government  utterly  impossible. 

No  one,  after  all,  was  better  calculated  than  M  Thiers  to  lead  the 
bourgeoisie  J  his  shrewd  intellect;  his  subtle,  but  good-humoured 
coimtenance;  liis  easy,  unaffixïted  manners;  his  Uvely  chattering,  and 
the  careless  gi*ace  with  which  he  made  light  of  his  own  importance 
when  need  was;  all  these  rendered  his  superiority  light  to  be  borne, 
and  all  the  better  secured  its  empire.  All  this  was  of  service  to  him 
amon^  a  class  which  hkes  leaders  of  easy  access,  and  who  do  not 
stand  too  stiffly  upon  their  personal  merits.  He  had  risen  from 
very  low  station,  and  this  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  favour  of  the: 
veftus^  who  held  in  liim  the  legitimacy  of  their  own  fortunes, 
then,  what  a  fecundity  of  expedients  did  he  display  1  What  vi- 
vacity of  intellect  !  What  aptitude  for  comprehending,  for  explain- 
ing everything!  M.  Tliiers  was  a  joumahst,  a  man  of  letters,  and 
a  financier;  he  would  have  made  himself,  had  occasion  offered,  gene- 
ral of  an  army,  and  even,  despite  the  direction  his  studies  had  taken, 
there  w\as  nothing  he  so  much  enviod  as  the  career  of  a  warrior.  In 
his  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  had  affected  a  great  know^ 
ledge  of  strategy  ;  and  nothing  would  have  so  dehghtcd  him  as  to 
mount  his  chai'ger,  review  troops,  and  curry  popularity  among  the 
soldiers.  Eloquent  he  was  not,  and  his  small  figure  was  strikingly 
to  hifl  disadv^ita^e  in  the  tribune  ;  but  he  was  so  lucid  in  his  eaq 
sidon  of  afffurs;  ne  spoke  with  such  a  heartiness  of  his  love  for 
country;  his  pantomime  was  so  expressive;  his  shrill  and  (eei 
voice  acquii-ed  such  a  plalntlveness  from  fatigue,  that  he  obt 
by  means  of  his  very  defects;  by  the  absence  of  all 
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ppeamnce,  by  diffusencss,  excessive  negligence,  and  common-place 
aeanour  and  tone.    No  one  better  than  he  knew  the  art  of  assuming 
^'  icrity  in  an  assembly.     His  ideas  were  manifestly  turned  to- 
the  Empire;  he  would  have  the  executive  to  be  active  and 
cted;  he  disdained  it  when  scrupulous;  as  for  principles,  he  had 
a  hair-brained,  and  sometimes  impertinent  scorn  for  them;  for^  in 
Ljpolitics,  he  recognised  no  other  divinity  than  force,  and  this  he 
ndored  in  its  most  opposite  manifestations,  provided  always  it  showed 
no  features  of  rigonsm»     He  loved  it  equally  well  as  a  means  of 
tyranny  and  as  an  instrument  of  revolt;  he  had  admired  it  in  Bona- 
parte; he  had  admired  it  in  the  impetuous  Danton;  and  he  would 
have  admired  it  even  in  Robespierre^  if  in  Robespierre  he  had  not 
found  it  united  with  austerity  :  for  the  rest,  he  had  no  consistency 
Lin  his  conduct,  little  depth  of  sentiment,  more  resdcssness  than 
Factivity,   more    turbulence    than  audacity;  he  proved  himself,  at 
times,  adequate  to  an  emergency,  and  he  would  nave  possessed  ele- 
vation  of  mind,  had  he  been  gifted  with  more  elevation  of  heart» 
In  many  respecte,  M,  Thiers  was  a  Danton  in  miniature;  he  had, 
LI  '    less,  much  more  probity  than  he  was  given  credit  for,  and 

li  .lies  threw  out  unjust  accusations  against  him  in  this  respect; 

fejtut  being  a  man  of  imagination,  loving  the  art.s  mth  a  childish  pas- 
InoQ,  devoured  by  frivolous  wants,  capable  of  forgetting  the  allairs 
c£  state  for  the  discovery  of  a  bas-relief  by  Jean  Goujon;  impetu- 
^ns  in  his  whims,  eager  to  snatch  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
loment,  he  gave  a  rcidy  handle  to  calumny.  Though,  individually, 
\  had  no  rancour  or  mahce,  as  a  minister  he  was  much  less  averse 
M.  GKiizot  to  violent  measures;  it  is  true,  that  he  did  not,  like 
M.  Gulzot,  make  a  parade  of  despotism  ;  he  would  gladly  have  ter- 
rifiedhis  enemies,  without  feeling  any  desire  to  boast  of  their  fears; 
lihe  esential  thing  for  him  bein^  to  put  in  operation  the  system  of  in- 
timidation which  M.  Guizot  laid  down  in  theory;  for  the  one  panted 
to  act,  the  other  to  appear.  Sometimes,  after  resisting  pernicious 
ÛetigDB  in  the  council,  M.  Gui^ot  stood  up  in  the  tribune  as  their 
apologiflt,  and  uttered  implacable  word:?,  words  of  that  kind  that 
8tick  fast  in  men's  minds.  It  was  not  so  with  M.  Tliicrs,  who  was 
an  indefatigable  corrupter  of  the  press,  and  skilful  tamper er  with 
pubUc  opinion,  and  tne  successful  flatterer  of  that  portion  of  the 
bourgeoisie  which  piqued  itself  upon  liberalism  and  national  pride. 
At  any  rate,  M.  Thiers  possessed  neither  love  of  humanity,  nor  an 
^■Sehension  of  ita  possible  progress  ;  guesâng  at  nothing  beyond 
Hnioriion,  he  made  little  account  of  the  people;  he  admired  it 
only  in  the  battle-field,  where  it  rushes  upon  destruction,  and 
thought  it  good  for  notlnng,  but  as  matter  to  be  worked  upon  by 
those  insolent  speculators,  who,  under  the  usui-ped  name  of  states- 
moi,  parcel  out  amongst  them  the  spoib  of  nations. 

The  ministers  of  the  Uth  of  October,  upon  assuming  office,  found 
two  great  acts  to  be  accomplished  :  it  was  necessary  to  consolidate 
the  new  throne  by  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  and  to  secuir 
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generul  peace  by  compelling  King  William  to  subroiâsion.  Sîi 
3ie  suppresfiicai  of  the  Vendéan  insurrection  had  lednced 
Duchess  de  Bern  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  city  of  Nantes,  the 
Yincea  of  the  West  had  remained  silent  and  still,  and  yet  the  r* 
of  the  executive  had  not  been  allayed.  Deceived  by  false  re_ 
the  sport  of  the  most  opposite  imprearions,  believmg  themâelT 
always  upon  the  point  of  being  betrayed  by  tiaose  they  had  cho 
for  instruments,  the  rainiaters  had  never  been  able  to  adopt  a  pr 
and  systematic  policy  with  regard  to  La  Vendée.  The  Ven 
insurrection  had  been  combated  by  means  neither  suggested 
directed  by  the  executive  ;  and  upon  the  personal  responsibility  c 
the  genenus  charged  with  the  pacification  of  the  West.  This  pacifi 
cation  having  been  accomplished  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Solignac,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  executive  should 
snow  him  some  gratitude.  Notwithstanding  this,  immediately  after 
his  victory  over  the  Chouans,  Lieutenant-general  Solignac  was  sui^ 
priaed  to  see  Lieutenant-general  Bonnet  arrive  in  Nantes,  invested 
with  a  command  superior  to  liis  own  ;  the  very  man  under  whoae 
orders  he  had  once  already  refused  to  serve  :  and  this  was  done  at  a 
moment  when  the  last  trace  of  disturbance  was  disappearing  in  La 
Vendée,  and  when  there  remained  little  more  to  do  but  to  bury  the 
dead  and  to  try  the  prisoners.  This  was,  for  a  veteran  distinr 
giziabed  in  the  wars  of  the  Empinï — for  a  man  eminent  for  his  re- 
cent services — an  insult  not  to  be  glossed  over  by  smootli  conven- 
tional forms  and  hypocriticiil  eulogiums.  Genend  Solignac  thought 
Kb  could  recognise  in  this  fact  the  hand  of  Marshal  Soidt,  his  bitter 
enemy.  He  protested;  wrote  a  vehement  letter  to  the  minister  of 
war,  and  addressed  his  complaints  directly  to  the  throne  ;  and  these 
complaints  had  the  more  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  general  cotdd 
inaiat  upon  the  offensive  precautions  with  which  his  command  had 
been  surrounded.  For  whilst  he  was  making  war  upon  the  Ven- 
déana,  several  of  the  authoritlea  xmder  him  were  corresponding  with 
an  aid-de-camp  of  Louis  Philippe,  M.  de  Rumigny,  wno  had  been 
«ent  into  Morbihan,  where  he  exercised,  in  the  name  of  the  court» 
secret  influence,  such  as  was  more  directly  exercised  at  Nantes  by 
the  counter*pohce  of  M.  CarEer.  Such  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
minister  as  regards  La  Vendee,  a  policy  destitute  of  abihty,  de- 
cision, iiankness,  and  good  faith. 

Alter  all,  General  Bonnet  did  not  long  retain  the  poet  aasgned 
him,  and  was  himself  suj)erseded  by  Lieutenant-general  d*Erlon. 

It  was  imder  the  military  government  of  the  latter,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  11th  of  October,  that 
the  trial  took  place,  before  the  Court  of  Assize  at  Blois,  of  Caqueray 
fils,  Sortanti  dondé.  Cresson,  and  other  Chouans,  to  the  number  q£ 
twenty-eight»  The  nmjority  were  acqxutted;  some  of  them  weic 
ecodexnnea  to  detention.  ïne  moderation  of  tliis  sentence  was  re- 
inarkaUe  in  the  sequel  of  a  civil  war,  which  had  aroused  such 
iQolmt  pamoDfl;  but  besides  that  the  accused  had  been  very  cIkh 
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itly  defended  by  M.  Janvier,  a  mûn  of  great  talent,  and  of  a  most 

nerous  character,  the  depositions  had  tlirown  a  strong  light  upon 

be  situation  of  La  Ycjidée,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  rising. 

Vn&idfit  the  many  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  spread  by  party  spint, 

was  not  without  surprise  and  emotion  that  one  of  the  witncsse8| 

.  captain  of  the  4l8t,  was  heard  stating  the  truth  respecting  those 

lie  had  fought  against,  aa  well  as  those  ne  had  served.     This  gallant 

and  honourable  officer  was  named  Galleran;  he  declared  that  pubKc 

«piiûon  had  been  misled  by  the  statements  of  the  journals,  and  the 

reports  of  the  government  agents;  that  a  great  deal  had  been  said 

about  purely  imaginary  victories,  and  that  public  indignation  had 

been  excited  on  account  of  facts  fakely  represented  ;  that  the  Ven- 

^dé&n  peasants  were,  in  general,  good,  Tionest  people,  animated  with 

TDuinc  patriotism,  and  republicans,  if  not  in  their  political  notions, 

least  in  their  moral  character,  their  habits,  and  their  domestic 

fe;  that  the  alleged  distributions  of  money  made  to  the  Chouans 

counted  only  to  sums  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  sous  bestowed 

Kmthe  most  needy  ;  that  the  only  system  to  be  employed,  with  respect 

such  men  and  such  a  country,  was  a  system  of  moderation  and 

tity,  But  to  these  declarations  the  witness  added  others,  by  which 

■bands  were  formally  accused  of  brigandage.     **  The  bands,"  he 

!!,  "  manifested  their  presence  only  by  vexations  of  every  kind; 

Ùiey  entered  the   iarmcr^s   dwelhng,  it  was   musket  in   hand, 

*âml  they  called  for  what  th^y  wanted,  laying  about  them  with  the 

butts  ot  their  muskets.      They  adroitly  circulated  the  report  that 

llue  line  was  with  them,  and  had  orders  not  to  arrest  them.     In  this 

^W»y  they  had  acquired  sudi  an  influence  through  terror,  that  the  ill- 

ftted  liiimers  dared  not  open   their  mouths;  and  the  fathers  or 

en  of  individuals  who  had  been  cruelly  assassinated,  dared  not 

intimation  to  justice.     In  general,  the  bands  did  no  mischief  to 

i  ioldiers.    One  of  my  soldiers  was  taken  in  a  battue  :  '  Are  you 

it'  sud  the  Chouans  to  him,  '  one  of  those  who  sent  bullets  among 

morning?*     '  Yes,*  replied  the  soldier,  *  I  did  my  duty;'  and 

>  him  go.     It  was  not  the  same  with  the  gendarmes  and  the 

i  guaids;  the  bands  gave  them  no  quarter.^^ 

tnal  of  the  twenty-two  Vendeans  was  followed  by  that  of  M» 

fer;  but  it  was  only  to  furnish  him  with  an  occasion  for  a  con- 

OUâ  triumph.     When  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  the  jurors 

i«pectators  rose  spontaneously.     Several  avocats  seated  them- 

»  oeside  the  traverser;  the  president  having  remarked  to  thc^n 

«that  was  not  their  place,  one  of  them,  M,  Vallon,  rcpUed,  **  the 

tfaTcacr's  bench  is  so  nonoured  to-day  that  we  thought  to  do  our- 

honour  by  seating  ourselves  upon  it.*'     A  few  noble  and 

J  words  were  enough  on  M.  Berry  er's  part  to  refute  the  accu- 

1^  which  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  speedily  abandoned.     It 

»  indeed  very  strange  that  the  very  man  should  have  been  arrested  as 

or  of  the  dvil  war,  who  had  with  so  much  energy,  persuasive 
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fsm*z  aad  eloquence,  leâsted  the  deâgn  in  the  Teiy  presence  of  the 
l>sc«9i  de  BoxL 

SatLaâed  at  Nantes,  in  the  house  of  the  DonoiseDes  Dugmgnyt 
IbBx  Carofine,  amidst  all  her  sufimngs  and  dangers,  still  cheruned 
iabj  hopes.  From  her  asjlum,  guarded  with  the  most  TÎ^ilant  and 
SÊKSfxt  ùidâtjj  the  krai  up  an  active  coire^pcmdence  wiUi  some  of 
her  fÊZÛMDS,  and  held  herself  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of 
eveme.  Among  the  ktteis  she  vrrote  during  her  stay  at  Nantei^ 
ÛMËTt  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  quoted  ;  it  iras  lâdressed  to  the  Queen 
«f  the  French.    Here  it  is: 


may  remll  for  me^  ftvm  the  pontion  in  wUch  I  hsfe 
1  a jmIC  wiôbt'  fiUfiOiDg  mj  doliet  at  a  mmfacr,  I  will  nerer  ipeak  to  joo, 
BL.  oi  îD.'j  own  intereits;  but  braTe  men  bsre  become  involved  in  dinaer  Snr  njr 
ME'f  iriV^mi  I  cannot  forbear  firom  attempting  whafeerermajbe  done  withbonoiir» 
ÎB  order  to  aave  them. 

**  I,  dbcRfore,  entreat  mj  annt,  wliooe  goodneaa  of  heart  and  rdigioiiB  aentimenti 
an  kaovn  to  me.  to  exert  all  her  credit  in  their  bdialC  The  bearer  of  thia  letter 
VÎ2  ftraiih  detaib  respecting  their  ntnatioQ;  he  will  state,  that  the  judges  giveoL 
tem  art  men  against  whom  they  have  fooght. 

*  S<xwithstanding  the  actual  difference  in  oar  positions,  a  Tolcano  is  also  mider 
jvarfeec,  Xadam,  as  yon  know.  I  knew  yoor  alann,  yoor  Terj  natural  alarm,  at  a 
fcrir^  when  I  was  in  safety,  and  I  was  not  insensible  to  it.  God  alone  knows  what 
He  àMX'mn  far  ns,  and  pofaaps.  yon  will  one  day  thank  me  for  haring  had  oonft- 
desoe  in  your  goodness,  uid  for  having  given  yoâ  an  uupurtunity  of  eierting  it  in 
behalf  of  my  oofortmiate  friends.  Bdy  on  my  gratttode.  I  vrish  yon  happineai^ 
Madam,  for  I  think  too  highly  of  yon  to  bdieve  it  poasible  that  yoa  can  be  happy  in 
yoar  present  situation.  *"  MABEB  C  ABOHNB."  • 

This  letter,  so  affecting  and  so  dignified,  was  carried  to  St.  Cloud 
and  delivered,  unsealed,  to  M.  de  Montalivet,  who  acquainted  the 
queen  with  its  arrival  The  officer  waited  for  the  reply  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase;  the  letter  was  returned  to  him  and  he  was  told  that 
thequeen  could  not  receive  it.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  she  could 
not  repl J  to  it.  Unhappy  Queen  !  condenmed  for  ever  to  the  torture 
of  stining  the  voice  of  ner  heart,  and  for  whom  the  most  terrible  of 
all  anathemas  was  embodied  in  an  affectionate  prayer,  in  the  earnest 
wish  of  a  relation,  of  a  friend  ! 

Five  months  had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  entry  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bern  into  Nantes,  and  the  place  of  her  retirement  was  still  a  secret, 
whether  it  was  that  she  had  contrived,  by  dint  of  prudence,  to  baffle 
all  the  efforts  of  her  enemies,  or  that  the  government  had  been  pur- 
posely lax  in  its  researches,  for  the  Duchess  de  Bern  as  a  prisoner 
would  have  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  danger;  her  impu- 
nity, in  &ct,  would  have  made  Liouis  Philippe  an  object  of  contempt 
to  the  nations;  her  death  would  have  devoted  him  to  the  execration 
of  kings;  to  restore  the  princess  to  liberty  would  have  been  to  send 
her  bock  to  plots  and  civil  war;  to  bring  ner  to  trial  would  have  been 
to  put  in  force  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  a  principle 
fiaital  to  monarchies.  Moreover,  who  would  sit  in  judgment,  in  a 
country  which  was  by  all  means  to  be  monarchical,  upon  the  mother 
of  a  child  who  had  become  king  by  the  abdication  of  his  grand- 
fiuher?  The  peerage?  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  recoiled  in  tenor 
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»m  such  a  responsibility.     A  jiuy?    A  few  men  taken  at  random 
jht  in  thai  cai«e,  merely  by  exhibiting  justice  disarmed  before  the 
►yalty  of  yesterday,  convict  the  royalty  of  the  day  of  iisurpation 
id  felony  !    An  appeal  to  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
'pie  was  impossible  under  the  circumstances,  without  undennining 
throne.     To  punish  the  crime  of  revolt  in  the  person  of  the 
ichcss  de  Bern  could  not  be  done  without  calling  to  mind  how  it 
that  the  most  fundamental  of  the  laws  of  the  monarchy  liadbeen 
led  on,  namely,  the  inviolability  of  Charles  X. 
lese  were  considerations  of  deep  importance,  and  such  as  would 
sarily  prevail  as  long  as  foreign  war  was  not  imminent;  but 
the  moment  seemed  to  be  at  hand  when  all  Europe  was  to  be 
~  les,     WiEiam,  with  increasing  pride,  was  braving  the  deci- 
the  Conference;  was  filling  the  north *with  the  din  of  his 
preparations,  and  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  occupied  by 
ÏIH,  was  threatening  to  reduce  the  second  city  of  Belgium  to 
At  such  a  moment  the  pr^ence  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
le  really  serious  and  formidable.     There  seemed  every  reason 
anticimte,  that  at  the  first-known  shot  fired  upon  the  frontiers, 
le  royalists  of  the  south,  and  those  of  La  Vendée,  would  rise  a 
md  dme  in  arms;  that  in  front  there  would  be  war;  anarchy  in 
rear;  that  the  names  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  Henry  V. 
■^oidd  be  blendc*d  together  in  the  same  wishes,  the  same  cries,  and 
that  the  djTUisty  of  Louis  Philippe,  crushed  between  two  ciforts  at 
radon,  would  be  stifled  in  the  cradle.     Thenceforth  to  get  pos- 
m  of  the  person  of  the  Duchess  dc  Berri  became  the  most  impe- 
necessity  of  tlie  moment;  but  a  traitor  waa  necessary  in  order 
enable  the  government  to  get  at  the  mother  of  Henry  V.    Such  a 
.man  could  only  be  found,  in  the  noble  land  of  France,  in  the  person 
of  a  Jew  and  a  renegade.   Admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  Pope 
for  having  renounced  liis  God,  and  into  that  of  the  Duchess  de  Beni 
for  having  had  the  art  to  conceal  the  blackness  of  hi5  heart,  this 
wretch  had  offered  his  services  to  M.  de  Montalivet  long  before  the 
ministry  of  the  llth  of  October  was  formed.     M.  de  Montalivet  left 
it  to  the  new  ministry  of  the  interior  to  turn  the  hjrpocrisy  of  Deutz 
to  account.     It  was  known  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  at  Nantes. 
Deutz  took  upon  liim  to  discover  the  princesses  asylum,  and  the  more 
surely  to  profit  by  the  services  of  this  man,  the  post  of  prefect  of  the 
Loire-Inferieure  was  conferred  uoon  M.  Maunce  Duval,  the  same 
wboee  administration  had  proved  such  a  cruel  affliction  to  Gre* 
noUe. 

Deutz*  was  far  from  possessing  the  influence  he  afterwards  boasted 
,  of  with  the  mother  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  but  he  had  accompanied 

*  Tin  mmtiTe  which  foUowt  coauûns  certain  details,  respecting  the  nnett 

qf  the  0Q<^eit  de  Berri,  dlflerent  from  those  irhich  have  been  alretdv  published, 

but  they  are  derired  from  ad  authentic  source.    Our  namitiTc  la  foonoed  oa  notet 

*  '  d  to  Ocnend  Dennoncattrt,  fiub9i>quontly  to  the  publication  of  his  book. 

La  Vfndit  et  MoéOÊÊé.    Itiesc  note*,  which  rectify  some  errors  into  which 

fell,  he  hai  been  «o  obli^g  ha  himielf  to  traaimit  to  us. 
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Mesdames  de  Bourmont  from  London  to  Italy;  he  had  seen  the  prin- 
cess  on  her  way  through  Ma^a  to  Rome;  he  had  seen  her  _  ' 
after  her  journey  to  Rome,  and,  thanks  to  the  recommendattOBfl 
the  Pope,  he  had  been  employed  to  convey  important  des] 
to  tlie  Queen  of  Spain,  and  to  Don  Miguel.  In  this  way 
been  naturally  initiated  into  important  secrets,  the  betrayal  of  whii 
cost  his  per£aious  and  dastard  soul  but  little.  It  is  true  that,  ui 
his  quitting  Ma^^sa  in  the  month  of  April,  M.  de  Choulot 
obliged  him  to  stop  about  a  league  from  the  town,  in  â 
planted  with  olives,  and  had  there  made  liim  take  a  solemn  and 
oath,*  but  what  avail  oaths?  Honour  renders  them  supcrflno 
baseness  violates  them.  Deutz  was  betraying  the  legitimatist^ 
party  by  a  correspondence  of  five  months'  standing,  when  he  wbb 
sent  wiui  all  mystery  to  Nantes  by  M.  Thiers.  As  ne  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  the  commissary  of  police,  Joly,  was  sent  along 
with  him,  the  same  who  imder  the  Restoration  had  amefltea 
Louvel, 

Upon  arriving  in  Nantes,  Deutz  presented  himself  to  some  in- 
fluential legitimatists.  He  spoke  of  urgent  despatches  which  he  had 
to  communicate,  and  pressingly  besought  the  fevour  of  an  imme* 
diate  admission  to  Madame,  his  only  object  being  to  discover  her 
asylum;  but  certain  alarming  rumours  had  already  spread  among 
the  légitima tifit  party  with  respect  to  this  Jew,  and  besides  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  the  police,  who  watched  narrowly  the  proceedings  of  a" 
étrangers,  should  loHow  the  Jew*s  steps  and  so  reach  Marie  Carolim 
Deutz  redoubled  his  entreaties,  and  not  in  vain.  Upon  the  30th 
October  the  Duchess  de  Berri  said  to  the  brother  of  the  Demoiseft 
Duguigny,  ''  To-morrow,  at  six  o^clock,  you  will  proceed  to  the' 
Hôtel  de  France  ;  ask  for  M.  Gonza^e  ;  address  him  thus,  '  you 
are  come  from  Spain,  sir;*  here  is  half  of  a  card  cut  in  two;  M* 
Gonzague  has  the  other  half;  you  will  recognise  him  by  this  sign, 
and  bring  him  to  me."  The  next  day  accordingly,  at  the  hour 
appointed,  M*  Duguigny  proceeded  to  the  Hôtel  de  France,  recog- 
nised Deutz  by  means  of  the  divided  card,  and  offered  to  be  iuB 
guide.  As  they  were  procee<ling  together  along  the  Rue  Jean- 
Jacques,  and  on  the  way  leading  from  the  Port  Mailkrd  to  the  Rue 
Haute-du-Chàteau,  Deutz  appeared  uneasy,  and  wanted  to  know 
exactly  in  what  house  he  was  about  to  be  received,  "  In  a  house,** 
ffdd  M.  Duguigny,  **  which  Madame  enters  only  to  give  y  on 
audience,  and  which  she  will  immediately  afterwards  quit;  '  a 
little  way  from  the  house,  Duguigny  remarked  to  Deutz  that 
Marie  Boissy,  one  of  Madxime  s  two  servants,  was  not  very  dx^ 
creet,  although  her  fidelity  was  unquestionable,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  be- 
tcae  her.     When  the  servant  opened  the  door  for  them,  Deutz  im- 

*  Tlii*  il  relttted  by  Dentx  himseUl  in  a  pamphlet  whlcii  be  published  upon  the 
folôecl  of  hli  tnmcheTjî  and  upon  thÎA  point  we  may  beUeve  hini,  linoe  he  i 
ItimM^    la  other  rafpecu,  hi»  pomphliLit  id  full  of  audacious  falaehoodt. 


to 
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asked,  **  Is  that  the  one  you  told  me  of?*  And  when 
guy  replicni  in  the  atlirmative,  he  said,  '*  And  the  other,  Is  she 
t?"  Being  introduced  by  his  guide,  Deutz  was  received  in  a 
m  in  which  were  the  two  Demoiselleg  Duguigny,  Mademoiâelle 
'*'  de  Kersabiac  and  M.  Guibourg.  Duguigny  affected  to  ask^ 
e  was  arrived  ;  and  he  was  answered  that  it  was  thought 
was,  for  a  noise  had  been  heard  in  the  next  room.  At  that  mo- 
t  M-  de  Mesnard  entered.  Deutz  not  recognising  him,  though 
had  seen  him  in  Italy ^  became  confused»  started  back,  and  cried 
t,  in  a  tone  of  dread,  ^*  Why,  what's  this?  Wliere  am  I?'*  The 
-etch,  no  doubt,  remembered  the  oath  he  had  pledged  to  M.  Chou- 
The  Duchess  de  Beiri  at  length  appeared,  and,  addressing 
foatZf  she  asked  affectionately  after  his  health  ;  Deutz  could  only 
Bply  with  a  bow,  and  then,  without  having  uttered  a  single  word, 
ft>llowed  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  M.  de  Mesnard  into  the  ^ar- 
which  he  afterwards  described  to  the  police  under  the  name  ofthe 
Kseption  room.  The  interview  continued  till  half-past  eight  in  the 
rcning.  Deutz  contrived  to  find  pretexts  for  askmg  for  a  second 
terriew,  for  he  thought  that  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  not  in  her 
house,  and  he  b^me  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  he  saw 
take  up  her  shawl  and  her  botmet  as  if  to  go  away.  At 
^ment,  M.  Duguigny  having  presented  himself  to  receive  Ma- 
's orders,  "  l£  you  have,'*  he  said,  to  Deutz,  **  any  message  to 
to  her  torsi  highness,  I  will  take  charge  of  it.  i  ou  will  find 
No.  2»  Place  de  la  Prefecture,  upon  the  third  story;  but,  first 
all,  for  fear  of  surprise  let  us  endeavour  to  become  thoroughly 
uainted  with  each  other*s  persons.**  Deutz  was  disconcerted 
the  other  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face;  he  made  a  con- 
ive  movement  and  stammered  out,  *'  Did  you  observe  how  agi- 
I  was  when  I  came  in  here  ?  It  was  quite  extraordinary." 
le    duchess  then    pointing    to  M,    Duguigny,    said    to    Deutz, 

That  is  a  good  Breton  ;  a  man  of  absolute  una  unbounded  dcvo- 
_i"        ft 

Dauts  being  obliged  to  solicit  a  fresh  interview  had  recourse  to  a 

1  in  whom  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  much  confidence,  and  whose 

ity  he  contrived  to  abuse  by  infamous  falsehoods.     This  second 

riew  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  November.     Upon  that  day,  in 

*  to  give  still  more  value  to  his  perfidy,  Deutz  called  ujx^n  Alar- 

ttont,  told  him  that  he  was  to  see  the  duchess  that  evening 

I  liouse  of  Mademoiselles  Duguigny,  and  strongly  urged  him  to 

_J8Bnt     The  police  might  have  arrested  the  maishal  during  the 

;  of  Doutz,  but  this  would  have  endangered  the  success  oT  the 

more  important  arrest,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Deutz 

"  to  entice  the  mai^al  to  tlie  Duchess  de  Berri 's.   M.  de  Bout* 

however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  trap;  in  the 

he  quitted  Nantes,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  suffenng  under 

rcr,  and  supported  upon  the  arm  of  a  friend.     Meanwhik 

i  hoar  was  approaching  for  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  for,  upon 
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this  oocadon,  all  necessary  measures  had  been  taken.  Ti 
the  command  of  General  Dermoncourt,  had  Invested  the  q 
Deutz  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 
benefactress;  the  vîllam*8  face  was  calm;  liis  words  breathed  only 
Yotedneâs  and  respect.  Meanwhile  a  young  man  enters  and  handi 
the  princess  a  letter,  informing  her  that  she  is  betrayed  ;  thereupon 
she  turns  to  Dcutz,  and  communicates  to  liim  the  news  she  has  re- 
ceived, looking  at  him  with  a  smile  of  inquiry;  he,  mastering  his 
confusion,  replies  with  the  most  vehement  protestations  of  gratitudfi 
and  fidelity  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  withdrawn,  than  bayonets  glit- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  commissaries  of  police  rushed  into  the 
house,  with  pistols  in  their  hands-  The  Duchess  de  Berri,  informed 
of  the  approach  of  the  troops,  had  barely  time  to  take  refuge,  with 
Mademoiselle  Sty  lite  de  Kersabiec  and  MM.  de  Mesnard  and  ^ 
bourg,  in  a  litdc  liiding  place»  formed  by  the  angle  of  the  wall, 
the  end  of  the  duchess's  cîiamber,  and  the  entrance  to  wliich 
concealed  by  an  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the  chinmey.  The  com*' 
missaries  of  police,  and  M.  Maurice  Duval  at  their  head,  finding  no 
one  in  the  house  but  the  two  Demoiselles  Du^uigny,  Madame  de 
Charetteand  Madlle.  Celeste  de  Kersabiec,  who  allfour  displayed  per- 
fect coolness^  set  about  making  the  most  minute  search.  Sapeun  and 
masons  were  called  in;  the  various  articles  of  furniture  wei*e  opened* 
or  broken  ;  the  walk  were  struck  with  axes,  hammers,  and  crow- 
bars. Night  had  fallen,  and  the  work  of  demolition  was  still  going 
In  the  narrow  space  in  which  they  were  confined,  the  duchess 


on. 
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and  her  companions  nad  only  a  small  opening  to  breathe  through 
to  which  they  were  obliged,  in  turns,  to  apply  their  mouths.  J 
fire,  lighted  in  the  chimney,  converted  their  Hding  place  into  a  ho 
oven,  and  there  was  a  moment  when  the  walls  of  the  narrow  enclc 
8ure  were  so  violently  shaken,  that  those  who  were  cooped  up  within 
it,  dreaded  it  would  become  their  tomb.  It  was  then  decided  b]^_ 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  search,  that  the  house  should  be  occupieJ^| 
by  soldiery  imtil  the  princess  was  dii?covcred,  and  this  decision  bein^^ 
heard  by  those  in  the  hiding-place  drove  them  to  despair.  They 
had  been  suifering  the  agony  ol  confinement  for  sixteen  hours,  when 
two  gendarmes,  who  occupied  the  chamber,  hghted  a  groat  fire 
with  peat  and  newspapers.  The  prisoners  could  bear  this  no  longer; 
Mademoiselle  Stylite  de  Kersabiec  cried  out,  **  We  are  coming  out, 
take  away  the  fire,  and  M.  Guibourg  kicked  the  iron  plate  which 
had  now  become  red  hot;  the  fire  was  instantly  brushed  away  by 
the  gendarmes,  and  the  Duchess  de  Bern  came  forth,  pale,  sinking, 
and  overcome  with  fatigue  and  emotion.  General  Dermoncourt  was 
sent  for,  and  he  came  in  with  the  Deputy  Procureur  du  Roi,  M.  Bau» 


dot,  and  some  officers.     Upon 


the  general,  the  Duchess  de 


Bern  said,  as  he  himself  has  related,  **  General,  I  confide  myself  to 
your  honour."  "^adam,"  replied  General  Dermoncourt,  "you  are 
imder  the  «ifeguard  of  French  honour,"  and  acting  in  conibrmity 
with  his  words,  the  general  treated  las  prisoner  with  all  the  defeteaea 
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Be  to  a  woman,  and,  above  all,  to  a  woman  in  misfortune.     When 

and  in  arms,  the  mother  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  had  found  in 

aeral  Dermoncourt  an  active  and  formidable  enemy  ;  vanquished 

\  captive,  she  found  him  but  an  enemy  full  of  courtesy  and  gene- 

ity.     As  for  M,  Maurice  Duval,  who,  in  the  war  of  La  Vendue, 

"  not  had  occasion,  like  General  Dermoncourt,  to  expose  his  own 

I,  he  made  himself  remarkable,  npon  this  occasion,  only  for  a 

I  display  of  rudeness. 

Deutz  was,  for  several  hours,  kept  in  view  by  RL  Lenomiand, 

ACral  commissary  of  police;  the  traitor  was  in  a  deploiable  state; 

>  beat  his  head  against  the  wall,  tore  out  his  hair,  and  begged  for 

rag  to  destroy  himself 

I  the  8th  of  November,  1832,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  embarked  at 

ibouchure  of  the  Loire,  with  M,  de  Mcsnard  and  MUe.  de 

^.abiec,  in  a  little  war  brig,  having  on  board  Caçtain  Leblanc, 

nd  commanded  by  M,  Mollien.     The  signal  was  given,  and  she 

I  had  entered  France  aa  regent,  now  carried  away  all  her  effects 

up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief     The  daughter-in-law  of  Charles 

and  niece  of  the  Queen  of  tlie  French,  was  carried  prisoner 

the  citadel  of  Blaye,  whence,  under  the  reign  of  a  Bourbon, 

lo  issue  the  dishonour  of  the  family.     Among  the  facta  re- 

to  the  drama  of  Nantes  there  are  some  very  curious  ones, 

we  have,  nevertheless,   thought  it  right  to  omit,  because 

hiiave  already  been  narrated  in  various  works*     But  there  is  a 

important   fact   connected  with    the  arrest   of  the    Duchess 

\  which  has  hitherto  remjuned  unknown.     It  is  wortli  relnt- 

rhat  in  detail,  and  to  this  end  we  must  begin  rather  far 

The  Bourse  of  Paris  had  been  the  scene  of  a  violent  and 

able  struggle  in  1831.     M,  Ouvrard  was  a  potent  speculator, 

>  never  seemed  dismayed  or  confused  by  the  tempests,  his  schemes 

'  up,  even  when  they  threateoed  to  overwhelm  him,     Ouvrard 

famiiave  played  havoc  with  the  Bourse,  from  a  sort  of  poetic 

ct,  and  pretty  much  as  conquerors  delight  to  cut  and  carve 

rid  for  the  sport's  sake — for  the  renown  of  the  thing  and  the 

^excitement     Clciirly  foreseeing  what  shocks  the  three  days 

July  would  occasion  amongst  all  nations,  he  had  begun  imme- 

itely  after  1830  to  speculate  enormously  for  a  fall  in  the  funds. 

already  violently  shaken  by  the  successive  revolutions  which  were 

Curoing  up  the  soil  of  old  Europe,  public  credit  in  France 

sd  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  and  French  stock  continually 

for  sale  by  Ouvrard,  sank  lower  and  lower  in  price.     Upon 

6ih  of  April,  1831,  the  French  funds  reached  their  lowest  state 

preanon;  the  tlïree  per-cents.  were  quoted  at  47,  50;  the  five 

Bis.  at  7Ô,  50;  and  several  agents  de  change  who  had  speculated 

the  rise  disappeared.     Meanwhile  a  loan  of  120,000,000  had 

1  FoMfée  tt  Maétme^  by  Gencfml  Dcmionoourt  ;  Uémoirtê  dt  In  Duchttse 
'  M.  Nettemt-nt;  Biographie  de  la  Ducheste  di  Berri^  hj  Gcmuin  Serrai 
e;  Mttdamt,  Aaji*w,  4c.,  by  M.  Gtiiboarg* 
TOL.  tL  a 
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been  annoimced,  and  it  wss  to  be  adjndged  on  Ae  19tk  of  ApnL 
Now  Ouymd,  irbo  had  been  the  scmL  ^ot  the  lader  of  most  d 
the  operations  for  a  fall,  appeared  to  be  die  oooplele  muter  of  Ae 
Bourse.  Besides^  the  imminence  of  war  paraljaed  die  dfiwta,  both 
of  the  bankers,  who  were  interssied  in  a  rise  of  die  fimds,  and  of 
ministers,  who  had  need  of  credit,  and  of  the  receiiew-genctil, 
whose  accounts  seemed  likely  to  be  thrown  into  a  rerj  dtaaatr 
didon  if  the  depredation  condniied  a  little  knger.  It  wi 
sary,  therefore,  at  all  costs,  to  put  a  stc^  to  this  morement;  to  ] 
the  funds,  and  to  cut  short  the  operations  of  the  speciiktOEa  fiir  a 
fall.  The  bankers  concerted  together;  the  miidsier  of  financeaiun- 
moncd  the  receiyers-general  to  him.  and  it  was  deCermined  ditt 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  plan  of  demanding  stock  in  all  time 
bargains  for  French  mto .  To  realiâe  the  means  of  makioff^dien 
demands,  it  was  agreed,  we  are  assured,  that  the  house  of  Bodis- 
child  upon  the  one  hmd,  and  the  receÎTers-general  upon  the  other, 
should  issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  120.000.000;  tut  the  Bmk  àt 
France  should  discoont  that  pacer;  and  that,  with  the  capital  thn 
furnished,  the  house  of  Rothschild  and  the  receivew-gencral  ahodd 
take  up  stock,  demanded  upon  the  dœe  of  time  bargains,  in  die 
Bourse,  and  should  carry  that  stock  again  to  the  bank,  whick  shooli 
thereupon  advance  them  fresh  funds  to  continue  their  operadona 
It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  9th.  11th,  and  12th  of  Apru,  a  con- 
siderable  quandiv  of  stock  was  taken  up  at  the  Bourse,  Tia.,  npwaidi 
of  9uO,000  frmcs  worth  in  the  three  per  cents.,  and  more  diaa 
500,000  trancs  of  Eve  per  cents.  It  was  a  real  antp  de  théâtre.  The 
funds  rose  with  extraoriimry  rapidicr  trom  48  and  80  to  58  and  89, 
so  that  the  speculators  who  had  staked  upon  the  fall  were  eidier 
f.rccd  to  stop,  as  well  as  the  agmts  de  chanoe.  who  had  joined  in  their 
openitzons,  or  broke  down  completelv.  The  thing  was  ouite  simple. 
Ihe  call  for  stock  oblige  the  sellers  for  the  account  to  deliTer  these 
rfflfcf  without  d^Uj  v*  the  purchasers,  who  came  to  them,  with  cash 
in  hand  ;  but  the  sellers,  being  unable  to  fultil  the  condition  thus  im- 
yjsfA  upon  tkf:m.  otherwise  than  by  hurried  purchases,  a  rise  became 
ijîf:\'iîabU:.  Sîica  -was  the  cdTect  of  the  scheme  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  month  of  April,  the  three  per  cents,  rose  from  47  to  62  or  63, 
and  ÛJz  fivo  yiT  r>;û:a.  from  75  to  90;  and  yet,  the  apprehensions  of 
an  European  ws^r  w*:re  still  so  urgent  that  no  offer  to  take  the  loan 
of  120/XXJ///i,  4t  fj4  francs,  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  minister, 
had  yet  been  mad/i:  ;  and  the  subscription  to  the  national  loan  had 
pro'luCfyl  a  Y*!T7  inconsiderable  sum  compared  with  what  was  wanted. 

)L  Ouvrard'a  deifM  was  total;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  le* 
nounce  his  boUl  speculations.  In  1832,  his  activity  was  agun 
cailerl  forth  by  the  Duchea  de  Berri*s  enterprise.  A  restorad<m  in 
France  demanded  a  great  display  of  financial  resources.  M.  OuTrard, 
who  was  in  Holland,  proposed  to  King  William  and  Marie  Caroline 
a  scheme  for  a  loan  founded  on  the  following  arrangements. 

An  English  Tory  banidng-houaej  a  rival  of  the  KotlwrJiiMi,  WM 
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to  iSBue  in  the  name  of  Henry  V.  three  per  cejits.  worth  6  mil- 
lions, annual  interest.  The  three  per  centa.  being  then  at  60,  the 
loan  would  have  produced  120,000,000  cash.  ITiis  capital  was  to 
have  been  employed  in  purchasing,  from  the  several  powers  of  Eu- 
lope,  the  amount,  in  five  per  cents.,  sufficient  to  pay  the  6  millions 
€M  three  per  cents.  Now,  the  three  per  cents,  being  at  90,  a 
capital  of  108,000,000  would  be  enough  to  purchase  6  millions  in 
fiTe  per  cent,  stock,  so  that  of  the  120,000,000  produced  by  the 
loan,  12,000,000  would  remain  at  the  disposal  of  Henry  V.  The 
operation,  therefore,  offered  two  advantages;  first,  the  profit  of 
12,(KX),000;  secondly,  a  solemn  guarantee  secured  to  the  lenders, 
flbicc  it  reposed  not  upon  the  credit  of  a  single  power,  but  upon  that 
of  all  the  powers  together.  This  being  laid  down,  two  suppositions 
offered  themselves;  cither  the  three  per  cents,  issued  in  the  name  of 
Henry  V,  would  maintain  their  price,  or  they  would  fall.  In  the 
former  case,  the  credit  of  the  pretender  would  have  been  established, 
mid  the  12,000,000  profit  might  be  turned  to  whatever  use  should 
ieem  most  advantageous  to  the  success  of  the  cause.  In  the  latter 
eaaa,  it  would  have  oeen  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  true,  to  employ 
the  money  in  hand  in  raising  the  price  of  the  three  per  cents,  bj 
well  contrived  purchases;  but  here  shone  fortli  the  extreme  inge- 
nuity of  the  scheme  ;  for  what  would  the  fall  of  the  three  per  cents, 
hare  proved?  It  would  have  proved  that  Europe  was  secure  from 
b&h  oommotionfl;  that  the  enterprises  of  legitimacy  were  not  of  a 
nalme  to  âireaten  the  repose  of  nations  with  a  sçeed^  reaction. 
Now,  these  would  have  been  manifest  reasons  for  a  rise  m  the  five 
per  ccnta*  purchased  by  Henry  V.  ;  thus,  the  stock  issued  could  not 
nil  without  causing  a  rise  in  the  stock  purchased,  whence  it  followed 
tliat,  by  selling  the  latter  very  dear,  m  order  to  buy  in  the  former 
TCiy  cheap,  the  treasury  of  the  legitimatist  party  would,  even  under 
the  less  favourable  suppo^tion,  realise  enormous  profits.  Ttiis  was 
effecting  upon  a  large  scale  the  operation  which  the  stock-jobbers 
perform  upon  a  small  one  imder  the  name  of  arbitrage.  A  vast  plan 
^fBS  built  upon  this  financial  project.  The  King  of  Holland  waa 
nol  ignorant  how  important  for  him  would  be  a  diversion  in  Vendee, 
and  he  gladly  gave  his  aid  to  every  scheme  calculated  to  bring  back 
Bdghim  into  nis  hands.  Now,  an  agent  hail  been  sent  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  month  of  June,  to  announce  to  him  that,  if 
he  reocnomenccâ  hostilities,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  determined, 
whether  supported  or  not  by  Austria,  to  declare  against  France;  but 
nothing  had  resulted  from  this  overture,  in  consequence  of  the 
timid  policy  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  told  the  King  of  Holland 
thilt  he  would  abandon  him,  if  he  took  the  first  step  in  war.  Sub* 
Mpiently,  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  had  become  still  more  com- 
plictted;  secret  divisions  had  arisen  m  the  Conference  of  London; 
Kiiflû,  Plrofisia,  and  Austria,  appeared  disjX)sed  to  separate  from  the 

L policy  pursued  by  the  cabinets  of  the  Tuilcriea  and  of  St.  James^fl. 
The  course  of  the  legitimatist  negotiations  was  resumed.     The  ex- 
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iled  rojral  family  was  to  have  quitted  England,  and  to  have 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Holland.  Venloo  wa»  to 
have  been  assigned,  as  a  residence,  to  Henry  V.;  there  was  reason 
to  reckon  upon  the  co-operation  of  some  generals  half  detached  from 
the  cause  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  known  that»  upon  a  signal 
agreed  upon,  a  lieutenant-general  would  make  his  division  pa» 
under  the  white  flag.  The  partition  of  Belgium  between  Holiaad 
and  Fmnce  was  to  have  been  announced  as  one  of  the  advsntogâi 
resulting  from  the  triumph  of  legitimacy;  lastly,  the  confederates 
promisccl  themselves  a  great  deal  from  the  realisation  of  the  loan,  of 
which  we  have  describea  the  mechanism.  But  all  these  brilliant  hopes 
began  to  wane  during  the  latter  period  of  the  abode  of  the  Duchesi 
de  Bern  in  Nantes  :  they  were  totally  destroyed  by  her  arrest. 

The  king  had,  for  the  moment,  secured  the  safety  of  his  dynasty  ;  _ 
wasnot  aware  that  a  great  dan/^er  impended  over  lus  life.  The  boaftfi 
and  cruel  delight  displayed  after  the  events  oi'  June  ;  the  vanquished 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  sergeants  de  ville;  the  pri- 
BOQS  crowded  with  suspected  persons;  Paris  placed  unconstitution&lljr 
and  violently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  councils  of  war;  the  infamous 
edict  of  1666  suddenly  revived,  and  physicians  called  upon  to  de- 
scend to  the  part  of  iniormers;  the  recent  attack  made  upon  the  rigl  ^ 
of  association  by  the  dispersion  of  the  club  of  the  Amis  du  Peupî 
— all  this  exasperated  the  enemies  of  the  government  to  the  IiigtK 
degree.  Up  to  this  time,  insurrection  had  Ix^en  the  only  object 
the  most  iiuiatlcal;  but  insurrection  failing  them,  the  fueling  of  th 
own  impotence  hurried  them  into  the  excess  of  audacity,  and  thi 
concentrated,  upon  a  single  head,  till  the  hatred  witli  whicli  th», 
were  animated.  Assuredly,  there  can  be  no  error  more  profoum 
none  more  pernicious,  than  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  91 
ccssful  issue  of  murder,  even  if  it  be  effected,  and  to  accord  to  a  sin^ 
man  the  honour  of  supposing  that,  upon  Ids  single  hfe,  hangs 
welfare  of  the  people  :  tlic  destinies  of  a  nation  do  not  depend  \x 
Ê0  small  a  thing.  \V1)en  evil  exists,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
and  there  only  it  should  be  sought  out  If  a  man  represent  thi 
evil,  by  sweeping  away  that  man,  the  personification  is  not 
stroyed — it  is  renewed.  Ca:sar,  assassinated»  sprang  to  more  terribl 
life  in  the  person  of  Octavius;  but  how  should  such  ideas  have 
universally  admitted  in  a  country  in  which  all  were  taught 
honour  the  courage  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton;  in  which 
memory  of  Brutus  was  the  object  of  classical  reverence;  in  whL 
the  crime  of  the  month  of  mvose^  attempted  by  some  great  person 
for  their  own  interests,  had  been  blamed  only  for  not  having  suc- 
ceeded; in  which  every  one  was  suffered  to  call  the  whole  body  of 
Bocicty  before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  reason,  and  in  wliich  the  doc- 
trine of  individualism  had  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  it  thrui 
itself  into  every  thing;  into  morals,  by  tne  atheism  of  the  law  an< 
the  confusion  of  the  creeds;  into  politics,  by  the  extraordinary  su' 
division  of  parties;  into  education,  by  the  anarchy  of  the  educatio: 
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syFtem;  into  industry,  by  competition;  into  government,  by  tlie 
encouragements  tbat  had  been  lavished,  for  halFa  century,  upon  in- 
surrection ?  Liberalism  bad  professed,  for  fifteen  yejirs,  this  false  and 
pernicious  theory,  that  government  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  moral  control  of  the  subject  :  the  consequences  %vere  not  slow  to 
fihow  themselves.  Under  the  sway  of  atheistic  laws,  and  of  a  mo- 
rality abandoned  to  all  the  capricea  of  controversy,  each  man  had 
come  to  accept  no  other  judge  of  the  legitunocy  of  his  acts  than  his 
owB  self. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  society,  when,  for  the  first  time  since 
1830,  some  young  men,  blinded  by  passion,  began  to  entertain 
va^e  criminal  projects.  The  triumphant  promenade  of  Lotus  Phi- 
lippe, upon  the  6th  of  June,  which  had  been  cried  up  as  an  act  of 
eoura^,  appeared  to  them  only  a  bravado.  They  asked  themselves, 
ahould  they  not  immolate  a  great  victim  lo  the  manes  of  those  whose 
corp0G9  had  lain  upon  the  flags  of  the  Morgue,  Ere  long,  the  ru- 
mour ran  that  consnirators  had,  on  many  occasions,  been  posted 
upon  the  road  from  Paris  to  Neuilly,  and  that  chance,  or  the  active 
«urvcillancc  observed  upon  the  road,  had  alone  prevented  them  from 
etriking  the  blow. 

It  was  under  the  impression  of  these  ominous  rumours,  that  the 
Icing  was  to  prepare  to  open  the  session  of  1833.     On  the  19th  of 
November,  the  day  fixed  for  the  king's  opening  the  house,  the  whole 
qMice  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  covered 
nith  troops.     Two  carriages,  the  one  containing  the  queen  and  her 
dfltlghters,  the  other  the  ministers,  proceeded  towards  the  Chamber; 
MSXt  came  the  cortege,  which  advanced  slowly  between  two  lines  of 
oal  mi&rds  and  soldiers.     The  king  was  on  horseback  at  the 
of  tbe  escort;  he  reached  the  Pont  Royal,  when  a  shot  was 
ly  beard  within  a  few  paces  of  him;  he  started,   and  hastily 
down  over  the  pommel  of  Ms  saddle,  as  if  he  had  been 
wounded;  then   turning,    with  a   scared    and   bewildered   counte- 
iliance,  towards  the  spot  from  which  the  sîiot  had  been  heard,  heut- 
Itered  9ome  words,  wnich  were  drowned  in  a  long  murmur  of  sur- 
prise and  dismay  :  he  had  strength  enough,  however,  to  raise  his  hat 
[m  the  air,  and  salute  tlie  crowd,  and  to  reassure  his  escort,  which 
lliftd  ntbered  around  him.     Consternation  was  general.     Was  not 
'this  first  sttenipt  the  signal,  or  the  prelude,  to  a  still  more  terrible 
s»ion?     The  cavalcade  appeared,  for  a  moment,  disposed  to 
back;  it  proceeded,  however,  upon  its  way  after  two  or  three 
lies*  heritation,  during  which  General  Pajol  and  Colonel  Raffé, 
and  other  superior  officers,  hastily  collected  erroneous,  but  reassuring 
information.     The  shot  had  been  fired  so  ne:ir  ihc  troops  lining  the 
^toadt  that  as  no  one  had  been  struck,  an  opinion  at  first  prevailed 
the  alarm  had  been  caused  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  sol- 
i  piece.     This  opinion  being  for  a  while  belie  veil  by  the  crowd 
by  the  public  force,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  escape  of  tbe 
'  and  his  accomplices,  if  he  bad  any. 
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But  the  truth  soon  came  out.  A  young  woman^  elegantly  « 
had  fainted,  and,  under  the  feet  of  the  crowd  that  immc 
fbiined  round  her,  was  found  a  recently  discharged  pistoL 
afterwards,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  in  tne  middle  of  i 
roadway,  which  had  been  entered  by  the  crowd  after  the  cavulcaiifo  i 
had  passed  by,  there  was  found  a  second  pistol,  exactly  similar  to 
the  nrsti  but  charged  and  primed:  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.     The  young  woman  having  recovered,  related,   in  tones  of 
extreme  terror,  that  a  young  man  had  placed  himself  before  hcr;j 
that  he  had  drawn  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  that,  to  take  ihei 
better  aim  at  the  king,  he  had  rested  his  weapon  upon  a  doldier*^ 
shoulder.     She  stated  that  she  liad  then  made  an  effort  to  seize 
young  man's  arm,  but  that  he  had  pushed  her  hack  with  a  viole 
blow  on  the  chest,  and  that  the  suddenness  of  that  movement  had^ 
disconcerted  his  dm.    Mademoiselle  Bourry— that  was  her  name — 
described  the  criminal  on  the  spot,  and  furnished  the  most  prcC336 
de  toils.    She  was  then  taken  to  the  Tuileries,' where,  after  undergoing      i 
a  fresh  examination,  she  was  presented  to  high  personages,  whd^| 
loaded  her  with  felicitations  and  caresses;  her  position  was  inquiredîW 
into,  w^hich  was  found  to  be  humble  enough  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
she  had  come  from  Bergues  to  Paris  to  solicit  the  reversion  of  a 
post-office  appointment.     She  was  not  the  leas  surrounded  with  all 
sorts  of  delicate  attentions.     The  inn  where  she  had  stopped  wiiS 
not  thought  worthy  to  receive  a  female  who  had  become,  to  such  a 
degree,  important  m  the  state.     The  court  journals  spoke  of  Maâe- 
moieelle  Bourry  only  in  terms  of  marked  respect,  and  affected  to  call 
her  exclusively  **  the  joung  person  %vho  saved  the  king^g  life." 

The  king,  meanwhile,  had  arrived  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  whither 
the  news  of  the  danger  he  had  incurred  had  not  preceded  him  ;  ac- 
cordingly, there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  reception  given  by  tho 
deputies  to  the  monarch.     Some  shouted,  others  remained  dlent  and 
unmoved,  according  to  their  various  opinions  or  sentimcnta.     Louii 
Philippe  read,  with  emotion,  the  cause  of  which  was  still  unknoii 
to  the  great  part  of  the  assembly,  the  speech  prepared  for  him 
tlie  ministers  :  its  tone  was  threatening.     The  government  congratJ 
lated  itself  therein,   upon  its  double  victory  over  the  factions; 
clared  that  it  would  overwhelm  them;  that  it  would  crush  thoint 
gpoke  in  very  vague  terms  rcFpecting  the  pence  of  Europe,  and  in 
rery  decisive  terms  respecting  the  impossibility  of  diminishing  tha 
public  burdens.     No  doubt  such  language  as  this  would  have  heett 
very  coldly  received,  if  the  news  had  not  spread,  before  tlie  aittings 
were  closed,  that  Louis  Phihppe  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death* 
Immediately,  the  deputies,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  agreed  in  one 
common  feeling  of  reprobation,  and  in  the  evening  they  proceeded 
m  great  numbers  to  the  Royal  Palace:  some,  because  they  were  really 
filled  with  indignation  and  grief;  others,  because  they  did  not  wi^a 
to  lose  this  special  opportimity  for  flattery.     **  Well,"  said  the  king 
to  M.  Dupin,  **  so  they  fired  upon  me  T*    "  Sire,"  replied  M,  Du- 
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pin,  ■*  they  fired  upon  themselves,'*  a  profound  flaying,  but  one  that 
calumniateid  a  whole  party. 

In  truth,  this  criminal  attempt  was  not  the  work  of  any  party; 
azid  the  repubUcaDS  repudiated  tne  req^onsibiEty  of  it  with  lofty  and  ' 
dooere  energy.  What  of  that?  Tliere  was  an  immediate  repetition 
of  that  dishonest,  undignified,  and  shameful  system  of  poIemicS| 
to  which  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Bern  had  given  occasion 
imder  the  Restoration.  From  the  fanaticism  of  a  few  men,  the 
eoordeis  argued  that  of  a  poEtical  opinion,  the  logic  of  which  was 
iKuB  condemned  as  tending  to  murder.  Under  the  Restoration,  the  i 
ooiot  papers  had  said  '*  Louvel's  dagger  is  a  liberal  idea/'  Under 
Louis  Philippe,  there  were  men  who  said  **  The  king^s  fife  has  been 
pat  in  danger  by  a  republican  idea;"  for  falsehood  is  the  everlasting 
weMKxn  of  parties. 

After  all,  in  this  quarrel,  injustice  was  hkewise  displayed  on  tho 
jïart  of  the  opposition  journals:  some  of  them  replied  to  odious  in- 
sinuations by  suppositions  of  no  probability,  and  the  police  was 
gravely  accused  of  having  got  up  a  pretended  assassination,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  the  extinguished  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  mo- 
iiAzchy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  judicial  inquiry  was  actively  followed  up; 
the  police,  who  had  not  been  able  to  arrest  any  body  upon  the  Pont 
Royal,  made  niunerous  arrests  in  private  houses.  It  is  asserted ^  as 
a  fiict,  that  several  warrants  had  been  prepared  upon  the  preceding 
day  in  anticipation  of  the  disturbances  expected  firom  the  fermcnta- 
ÛOOB  of  the  popular  societies. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  five  days  before  the  opening  of  thd 
Chambers  by  Uic  king,  two  individuals  belonging  to  tlic  Société  det 
IhroUs  de  riJomme^  Collet  et  Cantineau  went  to  the  prefecture  of  po-  , 
lioe,  and  gave  information  of  a  pretended  plot  formed  by  the  citi- 
zens Bergeron,  Billard,  and  Girou.  The  two  informers  requested 
to  be  placed  under  arrest,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  all  suspicion 
and  aU  vengeance,  as  well  as  to  give  the  police  a  pledge  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Billard,  the  only  person  whom  they  had  clearly  pointed  out, 
the  only  one  whose  dwelling  they  could  specify,  was  instantly  ar- 
lesled.  Girou  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  until  the 
day  after  the  attempt4>d  assassination,  and  Bergeron  not  til!  five  da\^ 
met  this,  although  it  liad  been  established,  in  the  course  of  the  judi- 
cml  inquiry,  that  the  latter^had  not  ceased  to  perform  his  duty  in  the 
institution  with  wliich  he  was  connected  as  a  tutor.  Whilst  Bergeron 
on  his  way  from  his  dweUing  to  the  prefecture  of  poUce,  a  post  , 
escorted  by  gendarmerie,  was  conveying  Doctor  Benoist,.^ 

^avowed  republican,  from  Chauny  to  the  capital    A  denunciation 

inbutcd  to  the  jealousy  of  anotlier  physician,  had  pointed  out  M, 
Benoist  as  having  proceeded  to  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  opening 
of  the  chambers,  and  left  it  hastily  on  the  following  day.     it  liap 
pened  by  a  strange  coincidence,  that  M.  Benoist  was  the  intimât 
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friend  of  Bergeron,  and  it  was  proved  that  they  had  passed  a 
of  the  day  of  the  1 9th  together. 

Girou,  another  of  the  accused,  was  confronted  with  Mademoisel 
Bounry,  who,  without  positively  recognising  him,  thought  he  had 
etome  resemblance  with  the  criminal.  Soon  afterwards,  tliis  young 
lady  and  the  other  witnesses  were  confronted  with  the  four  suspected 
persons,  Bergeron,  Benoistj  Girou,  and  Lambert,  The  latter»  a 
working  man,  possessing  much  influence  from  his  intelligence  and 
his  courage,  was  restored  to  Hbcrty,  because  none  of  tlie  dedcnptiooS 
given  were  applicable  to  him.  The  same  tiling  was  done  by  Girou 
■oine  time  afterwards.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  amidst  nu- 
merous contradictions  and  uncertainties,  the  heaviest  charges  lay 
against  Bergeron,  but  these  charges  were  not  beyond  the  scope  of 
doubt;  there  was  no  affirmative  testimony,  no  formal  recognition. 

Bergeron,  whose  a^e  was  hardly  twenty-one,  was  a  man  of  calm 
and  self-possessed  exaltation  of  mind;  of  gentle  manners,  and  of  good 
natured,  though  firm  and  resolute  character.  His  demeanour  before 
the  judge  was  neither  arrogant  nor  timid.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
ardent  republicanism,  avowed  his  participation  in  the  conflict  of  the 
5th  and  6th  of  June,  and  declared  his  readiness  again  to  take  up  a 
musket  if  he  saw  any  chance  of  success  in  a  fresh  insurrection.  The 
magistrate  who  conducted  tlie  inquiry,  having  asked  him,  **  Did  you 
«ay  that  the  king  deserved  to  be  shot?"  Bergeron  calmly  replied,  **  I 
don't  recollect  that  I  ever  said  so,  but  I  think  so." 

This  daring  frankness  seemed  to  give  more  weight  to  the  formal 
denials  with  which  he  met  the  charges  against  him.     Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  he  had  spent  his  time  upon  the  19th,  he  alleged 
an  alibi  at  the  time  that  the  crime  was  committed,  and  his  assertio^H 
was  borne  out  by  numerous  testimonies.  ^| 

The  inquiry  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  the  law  oflieers  were  in  th« 
utmost  uncertainty  ;  the  pnsoner*s  discharge  seemed  inevitable,  when 
an  unexpected  incident  gave  strength  to  the  accusation  against  him. 
A  woman  of  doubtful  character  suddenly  pointed  out  to  the  law 
ofticers  a  college  companion  of  Bergeron's,  named  Janety,  who  she 
said  could  give  valuable  information.  Janety  asserted,  that  being 
on  the  19th  upon  the  Quai  Voltaire,  with  MM.  Planet  ana 
Benoist,  he  had  met  Bergeron,  and  heard  him  say  that  he  had  just 
fired  at  Louis  PhiHppc;  that  he  had  shown  great  coolness,  and 
esca[>ed  being  arrested  by  his  presence  of  mind*  But  Planet,  Be- 
noist, and  sev^cral  other  persons,  denied  the  principal  circumstances 
related  by  Janety.  Some  of  his  relations,  among  them  his  own 
brother,  affirmed  that  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  exaggeration  and 
lying*  Bergeron  and  Benoist  were  nevertheless  committed  for  trial 
Deforc  the  court  of  assises;  the  former  as  principal,  the  latter  as 
accomplice  in  the  affair  of  the  Pont  Royal. 

The  trial  having  subsequently  begun  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Duboys  d'Angers,  whose  partiahty,  involuntary  no  doubt^  waa  re- 
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inarked  by  the  joumab,  one  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses  were 
lexamined.  Among  them  figured  Jlacîemoîsolle  Bourry,  who  after 
lutTiDg  been  the  heroine  of  the  drama,  had  sunk  down  to  the  part  of 
mere  BUpernumerary,  As  long  us  there  had  been  any  hope  of  ob- 
'  ling  intbnnation  from  her»  which  would  support  a  prosecution^ 
sorts  of  honours  and  applûUi?es  had  been  lavished  upon  her  ;  but 
6om  the  moment  her  conscientious,  unvarying,  and  disinterested 
Ktatements  could  be  appcitled  to  in  favour  ot  the  traversers,  the  im- 
mense service  which  she  had  very  probably  rendered  the  king,  was 
forgotten,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  her  importunate  candour* 
The  witnesses,  jealously  desirous  of  obtaining  an  importance  in  which 
ihc  had  forestalled  them,  agreed  in  answer  to  the  leading  quea- 
ftions  of  the  solicitor-general  atid  tlie  president,  in  contesting  a  part 
6f  the  gloiy  she  arrogated  to  herself;  there  were  some  who  even  went 
BO  &r  as  to  deny  her  presence  upon  the  scene  of  event.  Bergeron 
baffled  this  manœuvre  by  remarking,  that  Mademoiselle  Bourry 
"  been  the  first  to  describe  the  assassin,  and  that  most  of  the 
iûona  made  subsequently  to  hers,  tallied  with  her  description 
the  man  ;  whence  the  conclusion  followed,  either  that  she  had 
ted  the  exact  truth,  or  that  she  must  have  poMeœed  a  strange 
wer  of  divination,  Tlie  accusation  was  given  up  as  regarded 
"ioist,  and  sustained  "wdth  extreme  pertinacity  against  Bergeron 
'le  procureur-général.  M,  Persil,  and  hiâ  deputy,  M.Franck- 
,  But  the  traverser  and  M,  Joly,  his  able  advocate,  met  it 
ith  as  much  success  as  energy,  nor  was  it  long  even  before  they 
mraed  the  offensive.  After  eight  days  stormy  debates,  wldch 
idcd  upon  Berj^ron's  part  by  a  very  noble  and  lofty  profession  of 
the  republican  taitli,  the  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Joyous  shouts  burst  forth,  and  were  prolonge<i  upon  the  Quai  de 
^'Horloge,  which  was  covered  by  an  impatient  crowd,  and  lined 
\y  numerous  soldiers. 
Armand  Carrel,  who  had  closely  watched  the  course  of  the  trial, 
ive  the  following  account  of  his  impressions  in  the  National: 
**  Young  Bergeron  delivered,  with  great  feeHn":,  a  short  defence, 
bly  written,  and  expressive  of  his  firm  convictions;  a  defence 
lich  will  prove  to  those  who  know  mankind,  tliat  he  is  no  com- 
lon  man.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  almost  all  the  political  pn> 
cutions  directed  against  the  republican  opinions;  they  have  done 
the  executive  no  other  service,  than  to  put  in  bold  rehef  characters 
of  a  strong  stamp  und  hopeful  talents.  Such  is  the  young  traverser, 
whoce  acquittal  the  jury  this  day  pronounced." 
^^r  hat  Arm&nd  Carrel  here  said  with  respect  to  Bergeron's  trial 
no  less  applicable  to  one  that  had  taken  place  previously,  and 
hicli  liad  made  no  less  noise.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
eral  members  of  the  Société  des  Ami»  du  Peuple  had  been  sum- 
1  before  the  court  of  aaôxee  of  the  Seine,  for  having  taken  part 
prmtmaly  in  meetings,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons. 
ktion  was  grounded  upon  Art.  291,  and  the  pomt  waa 
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about  to  be  decided,  whether  tlie  right  of  associalion  should  be 
maintained  or  abolished  in  a  coiintïy  wliich  was  called  free. 

After  a  brillknt  harangue  from  M,  Rittiez,  M.  Godefra  C*- 
vaignac  addressed  the  court.  He  began  by  defending  with  âmplei 
but  vigorous  eloquence,  the  right  of  association;  then  adids^esBiif 
those  who  affected  to  see  in  the  idea  of  a  republic,  only  thai  of  di»- 
organization  and  anarchy,  he  exclaimed, 

"  We  are,  you  say,  the  enemies  aKke  of  sodety  and  of  the  gorem- 
ment,  but  to  this  I  have  already  replied;  what  we  hate  in  soctfty, 
are  its  vices;  we  are  the  real  friends  of  social  order,  for  we  wish  that 
it  should  be  corrected,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
80.  You,  who  say  that  it  is  good,  flatter  it;  you,  who  say  that  it 
will  always  remain  \îciou9j  calumniate  it.  rurthermore,  I  may 
upon  this  occasion,  once  again  demand,  where  is  that  organizati^i 
which  we  intend  to  destroy?  Religion,  science,  labour , — what  if 
there  constituted  and  settled  in  existing  society?*' 

**  Religion?  Ask  a  priest,  M.  de  Lamraennaia,  Science?  Aik 
Raapaih  Wliat  scientific  organization  is  there  in  a  country  that  is 
destitute  of  popular  instruction?'' 

r  **  As  for  kbour,  inquire  of  all  those  who  arc  devoted  to  it,  if  it  be 
organized.  Remember  Lyons;  examine  all  that  is  said,  all  that  10 
done  for  want  of  laws  to  organize  labour.  Strange  calumny  !  We 
are  disorganizers  in  a  society  in  which  organization  is  wanting,  and 
in  which  we  desire  that  it  may  be  at  last  established  !'* 

"  Is  it  in  religion?    We  are  for  the  absolute  liberty  of  consdeaœ; 
we  are  for  having  no  priests  who,  under  any  pretence  whatefer^ 
should  govern  the  aifairs  of  the  world;  neither  do  we  adopt  a  ùàC 
which  refers  every  thing  to  heaven;   which  reduces  cqualitv 
equality  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  to  that  posthumous  equality  wdji 
paganism  proclaimed  as  well  as  Catholicism." 

**  Religion,  as  wc  understand  it,  comprises  the  sacred  rights  of 
humanity.  We  deem  it  not  enough  to  hold  up  a  scare-crow  to 
crime  after  death,"  to  offer  the  wretched  a  consolation  upon  tho 
other  side  of  the  grave.  Morality  and  well-being,  that  is  to  say, 
equality,  must  be  established  in  tliis  world.  Tlie  title  of  man  must 
avail  to  obtain  for  all  those  who  bear  it,  a  common  religious  respect 
for  their  rights,  a  pious  sympathy  for  their  wants.  The  religion 
which  we  profess  is  that  wliich  will  change  horrid  prisons  into  p^- 
tentiaries,  and  wliich  will  abolish  the  penalty  of  death  in  the  name  of 
human  inviolability.*' 

**  For  science,  we  demand  tliat  it  be  orgatdzed  so  as  to  facilitate 
labour,  to  multiply  production,  wealth,  and  comfort,  to  diflVise  in* 
stniction,  and  to  defend  mankind  against  the  scourges  that  beJiall  it 
We  demand  that  it  be  organized,  ^  tliat  when  a  man  like  Broumb 
shall  present  himself  as  candidate,  he  may  be  elected,  and  that  ha 
may  nave  as  electors  men  who  will  not  thrust  him  aside;  for  weU  or* 
ipa&ized  election  is  in  its  turn  pre-eminently  a  kw  of  organizaUon. 
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We  aaj  bb  much  for  letters  and  for  arts:  we  give  them,  we  say, 
socml  utility,  glory,  liberty,  public  examination,  electiou. 

*'  As  for  labour  we  demand  that  it  be  no  longer  made  subordinate 
to  the  interests  of  the  greedy  and  the  idle;  we  demand  that  the 
warldiig  man  be  no  longer  made  the  helpless  drudge  of  the  capi- 
talist; that  tlie  laboiu*  of  his  hands  be  not  his  sole  source  of 
figin  ;  that  he  find  in  the  est^iblishnient  of  public  banks^  in  the  dif- 
msion  of  instruction  both  general  and  special  to  his  calling,  in  the 
ngc  administration  of  justice  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  taxa- 
tioxi,  in  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of  intercommunication,  and 
in  the  power  of  association  itself,  the  means  of  lightening  his  tasks, 
of  emancipating  his  capabilities,  and  of  recompensing  his  industry 
and  courage.  We  demand  above  all  that  labour  shall  constitute  the 
firei  of  all  clidms  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  for  societies  sub- 
sist by  labour  and  not  by  property. 

**  At  this  word  I  pause,  messieurs.  I  feel  it  needful  still  further 
lo  puTiUc  my  explanations;  for  we  are  accused  of  doctrines  hostile 
to  proprietors,  and  I  must  add  that,  in  French  society,  amidst  the 
genend  existing  want  of  organization  and  life  which  I  have  pointed 
ant,  property  presents  itself  under  im  aspect  of  strength  and  organi- 
zation«  Our  first  revolution  established  it  on  new  bases,  imperfect 
indeed,  but  founded  on  a  useful  principle,  that  of  division. 

**  That  division  it  effected  solely  by  limiting  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance, by  enacting  the  equal  partition  of  patrimonies  and  prohibiting 
entails.  This  was  not  the  only  means  it  mi^ht  have  employed;  for 
instance,  it  ought  further  to  have  extended  the  right  of  inheritance; 
that  iâ  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  the  division  of  property  would 
liave  received  increased  force  and  completene^,  if  there  had  been 
leried  on  every  inheritance  of  a  certain  value»  a  sort  of  duty,  which 
tbould  be  thrown  into  a  common  fund  to  be  divided  among  the  pau- 
per clasB, 

**  Let  no  one  cry  out  against  this  scheme;  for  the  fisc  does  pre- 
eiiely  the  same  thing  in  levying  duties  on  every  succession  to  pro- 
perty* Only  it  does  so  for  its  own  profit,  and  we  should  prefer  seeing 
this  advantage  gathered  by  tlic  productive  hands  of  the  working  men. 

'*  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  might  and  organization  on  the 
side  of  property  in  France,  Tlie  principle  of  division  has  been  in- 
tioduced,  and  it  has  further  multiplied  the  proprietor)^  class,  ahready 
«nhimd  by  the  sale  of  national  estates;  and  this  recent  parcellmg 
out  of  property  among  many  hands  has  given  it  collectively  a  con- 
■tîliitton  at  once  vital  and  periectible. 

**  As  for  us  we  have  never  assailed  it;  the  sentiment  of  proi:)erty 
18  ûine  of  those  that  are  natural  to  man  ;  but  it  is  precisely  for  that  rea- 
0011,  precisely  because  man  lon^  to  possess,  and  because  we  must  not 
rii^ht  or  overlook  this  instinctive  tendency,  that  we  would  have  it , 
itigfifH  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men,  instead  of  being 
only  in  a  few  exceptional  instances. 
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'*  '^rhere  would  be  bo  more  great  fortunes  ;  there  would  be  na 
more  excessive  poverty.     Politically  and  morally  this  would  be 
blessing.     It  is  alleged  that  the  aœumulation  of  capital  is  neccs 
for  certain  purposes  of  production.     But  there  will  always  be  a 
ficiently  large  capitalist — the  budget.     Besides,  what  will  com 
sate  for  the  subdivision  of  capital?  Once  more,  assodation. 

**  We  do  not  contest  the  right  of  property;  only  we  estimai 
above  it  the  right  which  socieiy  possesses  of  regulating  it  for 
greatest  common  good.  We  cannot  admit  the  right  of  doing  what 
one  will  with  one's  own  to  the  extent  of  abusing  it  to  the  detriment 
of  the  social  state.  Does  not  the  government  itself  submit  to  the 
chambers  a  law  providing  for  the  forced  abstraction  of  private  pro- 
perty, on  the  ground  of  public  utility,  thus  calling  on  the  law  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  community  against  the  abusive  liindraxioefl 
caused  by  the  individual  right  of  property  ? 

**  What   we  do  contend   against,  is  the  monopoly  of  poUtii 
rights;  and  do  not  suppose  that  we  do  so  solely  to  claim  them 
favour  of  capacities.     According  to  our  views,  whoever  is  useful 
capable;  every  service  infers  a  right;  to  every  labour  belongs, 
justice,  a  protit  and  a  guarantee;  for  it  is  to  labour  especially  that 
tlic  profit  ÎS  due  and  the  guarantee  nece^ary.  ^ 

'*  Why  then  should  property  alone  have  political  rights?  A 
then,  will  not  those  rights  themselves  be  a  property?  Can  notli 
be  possessed  but  land  or  houses?  Will  not  instruction,  that 
element  of  labour  and  industry  which  goclety  is  bound  to  afford 
every  one  of  its  members,  vaW  not  the  title  of  citizen,  reah^ed  by 
the  guarantees,  the  assistance»  and  the  protection  society  owes  to  all, 
will  not  these  too  be  likewise  property!'* 

These  explanations  given  by  Godefroi  Cavaignac  intlicate  pretty 
nearly  how  far  went  and  where  stopped  the  opinions  of  most  repub- 
licans towards  the  close  of  the  year  1832.  Tlietmverser  concluded 
Ilia  address  in  these  terms  : 

**  You  have  no  right  to  hinder  us  from  founding  our  commune 
on  the  soil  we  till.  The  law,  you  will  say?  But  here  it  speaks  the 
language  of  force;  and  this  language  we  do  not  comprehend.  *  You 
cite  a  law  to  me,'  said  a  protestant  to  an  inquisitor,  '  which  prohibits 
us  from  meeting  t«3gether  ;  how  can  you  expect  me  to  fuUil  such  a 
law  ?  I  do  not  understand  it.'  ^ 

**  No,  we  do  not  understand  it;  and  when  we  revert  from  tlfl 
present  to  the  past,  all  this  appears  to  us  a  dream.  It  was  but  ycfl 
terday  I  looked  over  the  Monitmir,  and  there  I  found  recorded  tnc4i 
famous  days,  those  grand  labours,  those  gigantic  wars,  the  whole 
vast  enterprise  of  the  French  people  for  the  achievement  of  its  rights, 
I  followed  that  luminous  track  with  wliich  the  genius  of  liberty  haa 
marked  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  events  wliich  have  shaken  the 
earth  from  pole  to  pole,  leaving  nothing  erect  but  the  fortune  of 
nations,     I  saw  that  genius  canng  for  every  people,  making  their 
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its  own,  and  selecting  France  as  tlieir  sustamer;  arming  hcfp 
nspirinç  her,  breathing  into  her  heiirt  an  incredible  energy,  and  re- 
dwing m  her  veins  all  the  blood  she  had  prodigally  expended. 
"  I  beheld  our  triumphs,  then  our  reverses;  reverses  still  worthy 
us;  showing  all  the  arma  of  Europe  stretched  out  for  our  over- 
throw; then,  under  the  Bourbons,  I  beheld  liberty  furnishing  bloody 
edifices  to  tyranny  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  days  of  July,  which  added 
*  5  right  of  the  stronger  to  the  sacred  riçht  of  the  jjeople, 

**  1  might,  perhaps,  count  the  tale  oi  so  many  victories  and  dis- 
isters,  of  90  many  mighty  laboun^;  I  might  gather  up  those  lessons 
prhich  France  has  given  to  the  world  :  but  what  shall  I  lind  as  the 
restdt  of  those  lessons,  of  those  efforts  ?  Nothing  but  men  like  those 
ho  now  govern  us;  nothing  but  laws  like  those  you  are  now  called 
to  apply. 

**  That  we  should  not,  at  this  day,  messieurs,  have  got  beyond  the 
29 1  St  article  would  be  an  incomprehensible,   a  deapemte  enigma — 
were  there  not  citizens  to  break  through  it  and  juries  to  acquit  them 
for  the  deed/* 
L    M.  Godefroi  Cavaignac  had  not  relied  too  boldly  on  the  sentiments 
Blf  the  jurors  he  addressed.     The  defence  having  been  completed  by 
BDme  grave  and  energetic  words  on  the  part  of  MM.  Plocque,  Des- 
Qardins,  Carré,  Gaussuron  and  Despréaux,  the  proceedings  were  de- 
clared to  be  closed,  and  M.  Fenet,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  read  the 
following  verdict; 

Has  there  been  association  of  more  than  twenty  persons?   Yes. — 
Was  that  association  periodical?  Yes» — Was  it  authorised  by  the 
^vemm€nt?  No.^ — Are  the  traversers  guilty?  No. 

us  the  jury  declared  innocent  that  same  fact  which  the  court  of 
'on  had  pronounced  to  be  criminal,  when  it  rejected  the  appeal 
the  St.  Simonians  !  Thus  the  291st  article,  confirmed  by  a  raagis- 
cy  ecnanatitig  from  the  government,  had  been  virtually  abolished 
^^  a  magistracy  emanating  from  the  people!  And,  that  there  might 
wemain  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  prmciple  on  which  the  jurors 
Im^  given  their  verdict,  they  took  care  to  declare  through  their  fore* 
'    V*  in  their  consciences  tliey  had  deemed  not  guilty  the  fact 
tion  in  numbers  exceeding  twenty  persons."     Notwith- 
Ekding  this  solemn  protest,  the  president  of  the  court  of  aasisdy 
pronouncing  the  acatiittol  of  the  traversers,  declared   the 
iks  AmU  du  Peupk  £ssolved.    This  was  pushing  anarchy  to 
utmost  limit;  it  was  plun^g  justice  into  chaos, 
ûlst  the  repubhcans  were  takmg  advantage  of  the  very  prose- 
tlun  instituted  against  them,  to  propound  and  discuss  the  most  pro- 
»uiid  problems  of  political  and  social  order,  the  two  chambers  were 
with  the  din  of  idle  and  profitless  recriminations. 
The  government  had  a  brilliant  and  obstinate  foeman  at  the  Palais 
Luxembourg,  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  de  Dreux  Brézé.  But 
he  never  qx}ke  save  in  the  name  of  the  Restoration,  and  was  the 
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orator  of  a  vanquished  power,  hiâ  words  did  not  awaken  many  echo 
out  of  doors. 

The  peerage,  besides  having  long  lost  all  credit,  the  contesta 
might  arise  witliin  it  but  feebly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  publia 
The  chamber  of  deputies  was,  theretore,  the  chief  scene  of  bat" 
between  the  ministrj  and  the  opposition  on  the  subject  of  the  i 
fipom  the  throne. 

The  executive  liad  had  recourse,  for  ita  own  defence,  to  me 
of  flagrant  brutality:   it  had  abused  the  right  of  prosecuting  tbe 
press;  it  had  violated  the  abode  of   citizens,  on  many  oceaâîc 
with  cruel  recklessness;  by  its  intemperate  display  of  strength,  i_ 
by  the  protection  it  afforded  to  the  violence  ot  its  subaltern  agentx 
it  had  nung  challenges  to  the  spirit  of  revolt,  of  a  nature  to  chang 
disorder  into  riot,   and  riot  into  insurrection;  vicU^r  in  the  open 
forum,  it  had  put  on  the  powers  of  the  dictator,  in  order  to  wfù^ 
its  vengeance,  when  the  arm  of  the  law  would  Iiave  been  sufBl 
to  vindicate  its  just  rights.     It  was  upon  the  ground  of  the9Qh| 
pHcated  acts  subversive   of  liberty,  that   the  opposition 
the  ministry,  through  the  moutlis  of  MM.  Thou  vend,   ^ 
Havin,  and  Éusèbc  Salverte. 

The  friends  of  government  replied — some  with  abusive  vehemence, 
like  M.  RouJ,  othei^,  like  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  with  the  cahnnea 
of  rational  conviction,  that  a  system  of  half  measures  would  inei-ita^ 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  state,  amidst  so  many  raging  paadoi 
and  such  a  turmoil  of  clashing  factions;  that  it  was  holding  out  ei 
oouragements  to  revolt  to  refuse  ministers  the  means  of  crushing  i 
and  that  it  had  needed  to  the  fidl  all  the  energy  displayed  up 
that  time,  to  put  down  that  audacity  of  party  which,  laihng  in  i 
surrection,  had  recourse  to  assassination  ;  that  the  opposition  belie 
ita  own  principles,  when,  after  calling  for  the  application  of  martial 
kw  to  the  provinces  of  the  west,  it  took  it  amiss  that  martial  law 
should  be  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  when  labouring,  like  the  west, 
under  aU  tne  dangers,  all  the  horrors  of  ci\^l  war*     Tlius,  acting  on 
the  offenfflve,  the  ministerial  party  reproached  the  oppoeitiun  with 
having  instigated  to  anarchy  by  the  publication  of  its  famous  am^ 
rendiu    Why  did  it  not  ratner  give  ui?cful  and  moderate  counaels  1^^ 
that  government,   whose  path  it  had   bestrewed  with   ohstacle^H 
Why  did  it  not  teach  ministers,  in  terms  more  precise  and  cleo^" 
^t  precious  art  of  good  government,  of  which  it  seemed  to  boast 
itself  the  sole  possessor?     "  What  woidd  you  have  done  in 
place?'  cried  M.  Thiers  to  his  adversaries,     **  How  would  you  ha^ 
surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  conjured  so  many  perils?     Com 
let  us  hear  your  plans  ;  initiate  us  into  the  mysteries  of  y  our  wisdom 

Otlilon  barrot  had  no  difficulty  in  ehowinç  how  little  accon 
was  to  be  made  of  such  appeals.     But  when  ne  dilated,  in  biti 
tones  and  with  incUgnant  sûr,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  double  v^He  in 
the  election  of  the  Chamber,  the  stand  made  against  public  opinion 
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in  bebaU*  of  ft  hereâltâiy  peerage,  the  oppoéition  to  the  diminutioit 
of  the  electoral  qualification,  aiid  the  sort  oï  proscription  of  capacity 
perpetrated  by  the  electoral  law;  when  lie  loudly  stigmatiflâ  the 
*ways  of  the  new  government,  borrowed  from  its  predecessor,  which 
a  tempest  had  overwhelmed;  when  he  affirmed  that  the  royalty  de* 
wed  in  July,  was  not  a  royalty  relying  on  interests  of  family,  of 
caste,  of  aristocracy,  and  living  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  foreigner; 
when,  in  fine,  he  accused  ministers  of  ha\*ing  only  been  able  to  con- 
tinue tho  course  of  the  Restoration,  then,  indeed,  M.  Odilon  Barrot 
unwittingly  pronounced  sentence  on  the  very  principle  of  monarchy. 
For  no  royalty  can  subsist  upon  its  own  resources.  Established 
upon  the  most  exorbitant  of  all  privileges,  it  must  have  by  its  side 
a  pri\ileged  body  to  defend  it.  You  destroy  it  if  you  isolate  it  ; 
you  render  it  superfluous  unless  you  give  it,  as  in  England,  an  aris- 
tocracy to  represent.  Every  royalty  which  is  not  a  symbol,  is 
neoeflwrily  a  tyranny,  for  this  very  simple  reason,  that  a  power 
wkich  does  not  denve  the  rationale  of  its  existence  from  the  me* 
dîtun  in  which  its  subsistS)  can  only  maintain  itself  by  main 
force.  The  opposition  consequently  required  an  impossibility,  when 
it  demanded,  to  use  M.  Odilon  Barrot's  expression,  '*a  royalty 
which  should  be  in  harmony  with  that  sentiment  of  equality  which 
pervaded  French  society/^  Never  had  political  doctrines  rested 
upon  more  contradictory  data,  upon  a  more  monstrous  Utopia;  but 
such  was  the  inconceivable  blindness  of  all  the  honest  liberals! 
Wholly  poaiessed  of  monarchical  sentiments,  and  alwavs  filled  with 
the  apprehension  that  permanence  of  the  scaffold  would  succeed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  tlurone,  they  said,  *^  Let  us  preserve 
the  monarchical  régime;*'  then,  hurried  away  by  the  torrent  of  revo- 
luikinary  ideas»  and  irresistibly  swayed  by  the  principles  of  equality, 
they  addedf  "  Let  there  be  in  that  monarchical  régime  neither  un- 
just distinctions,  nor  diameful  fictions,  nor  privileges."  This  wîls, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  demand  that  the  monarchy  should  exist  indepen- 
dently of  the  sole  conditions  which  could  render  it  possible. 

The  ministerial  party,  without  having  right  on  its  side,  had,  at 
lenty  OTer  its  adversanes  of  the  dynastic  gauche^  the  advantage  of 
hÂns  eonristent  in  its  errors;  accordingly,  its  victory  was  complete- 
la  the  first  sittings  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Dupin  aine,  had  defeated 
M.  Lflifhtte  in  the  contest  for  the  presidency,  and  M.  Bércnger  had 
obtained  more  votes  than  M.  Dupont  de  TEure,  for  the  vice-presi* 
H©  adheaiou  given  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  by  the 
inch  a3  it  was  pasBed,  rendered  the  triumph  of  the  ministry 
inoODlostible.  That  address  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  way,  as  not 
«Ten  to  show  any  trace  of  the  timid  doubts  which  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  had  expreied  upon  the  subject  of  the  state  of  siepe.  It  is 
Uuùt  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  e^xpressed  its  wish  that  the  policy 

Ijittiwicd  by  ministers  should  hold  a  middle  course,  equaUjr  aloof 
fiom  tho  xeminisoences  of  the  Bestoration  and  from  the  doctrines  of 
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tionalists  of  our  day.  If  men  %vlll  have  monarcliy,  they  mxisi  h&ve 
it  mth  all  thai  constitut4^s  it,  they  must  have  it  entire.  To  proclaim 
it  indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  grant  it  une 
power  to  act,  and  even  the  means  of  dazzHng  by  its  splendour,  is  of 
all  imprudences  the  most  dangerous  and  the  least  pardonable;  for^H 
power  proclaimed  indispensable,  is  sure  to  desire  whatever  is  n^d^H 
granted  it;  and  whatever  it  desires,  it  endeavours,  sooner  or  later, 
to  seize,  whether  by  corruption  or  violence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Rent  and  convulsed  within,  abroad,  France  was  become  the 
sport  of  diplomacy.     Hie  Conference  of  London,  aided  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  was  following  up  against  us  the  work  of  jealousy  and 
hatred,  which  for  two  years  had  absorbed  all  its  activity.     In  ordc^H 
to  reeume  the  thread  of  these  pernicious  intrigues,  it  is  necessary  i^H 
go  somewhat  further  back  in  the  course  of  events. 

The  King  of  the  French,  upon  opening  the  session  of  the  23d  i 
June,  1831,  had  announced  to  the  chanibers  in  a  tone  of  aatiaiie 
pride,  that  the  Conference  of  London  consented  to  the  dcmolitia 
of  the  fortresses  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  in 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  to  humiliate  France,  and  keep  her 
check.     This  was  a  lucky  piece  of  news;  tlie  ministers  took  o< 
Biont  in  consequence,   to  vaunt  the  excellence  of  their  policy; 
court  journals  exulted  in  this  repai-alion  ailbrded  to  our  honour, 
the  nation  might  indulge  in  a  moment  of  pride;  it  was  not 
quainted  with  the  real  nature  of  things.     Sir  Robert  Peel  havui 
put  a  question  to  the  Englisli  ministry  upon  the  28th  of  Jui 
1831,  toucliing  the  Belgian  fortresses,  Lord  Pahnerston  replied  to 
him  in  these  words:  '*The  negotlatum  for  întorvenùon  will  takô_ 
place  only  between  the  four  powers  and  Belgium  ;  France  is  i 
eluded  from  it."     Thus  France  was  to  be  rudely  excluded  from^ 
treaty  which  affected  her  own  honour;  thus  she  had  been  admitt^ 
into  the  Amphictyonic  council  of  sovereigus,  as  long  as  the  matti 
in  hand  liad  been  to  favour  the  \7ews  of  the  great  European 
narchles,  end  now  that  her  dearest  interests,  her  wounded  pride  waj 
in  question,  she  was  repulsed;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  tlie  nan^^^ 
of  the  French  government,  submitted  to  endure  this  outrage,  tl^H 
most  atrocious  of  all.  ^^ 

Lord  Palmerston  had  spoken  the  truth.  On  the  14th  of  De- 
cember,  1831,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Pr us- 
aia,  and  Russia,  signed  a  definitive  convention,  the  first  article  o£ 
which  ran  thus:  *'In  consequence  of  the  changes  which  thei 
pendence  and  neutraiity  of  Belgium  have  introduced  into  the  \ 
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ation  of  that  country,  as  well  as  into  the  means  it  may  command 

yr  its  defence,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  cause  to  be 

emolished  those  of  the  fortresses  erected,  repaired,  or  extended  in 

iclgium  since  1815,  wholly  or  partially  at  the  expense  of  the  courta 

llf  Austria,  Great  Britain,   Prussia,  and  Russia,  the   maintenance 

if  which  would  henceforth  only  constitute  a  useless  incumbrance. 

il  accordance  with  this  principle,  all  the  fortifications  of  Monin, 

É.th,  Mons,    Philippeville,  and  Marienburg,   shaE  be  demolished 

irithin  the  periods  determined  by  the  articles  nereinafter  following."* 

So,  then,  this  demoUtion  was  determined — first,  because  it  rid 

jhe  powers  of  an  incumbrance,  admitted  to  be  henceforth  useless; 

lecondly,  because  the  character  of  an  independent  and  neutral  power ^ 

Ittributed  to  Belgium,  was  evidently  sufficient  security  for  tiirope 

ned  against  us;  and  that  no  doubt  whatever  should  remain 

the  purport  of  this  convention,  the  English  ministers  took 

in  parliament,  to  add  to  the  insult  of  the  text  the  insult  of  a 

immentary.     Never,  assuredly,  even  imder  Louis  XV.,  had  the 

icy  of  the  Frencli  government  been  less  French,    It  is  true  that, 

uently,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Louis  Philippe  married 

poid. 

nile,  the  disputes  between  Holland  and  Belgium  continued 
be  the  chief  subject  that  encaged  the  attention  of  the  Conference; 
was  well  aware  that,  upon  tne  result  of  that  long  quarrel,  was  to 
id  the  peace  of  Europe. 

e  reader  remembers  the  treaty  of  the  twenty- four  articles;  it 
liad  rcdolved  the  commercial  and  financial  questions  in  favour  of 
Bdgium«  and  the  territorial  question  in  favour  of  Holland.  The 
fiict  is,  that  treaty  was  not  aimed  either  a£ainst  Holland  or  against 
JBelgium — it  was  aimed  against  France*  The  European  monarchies, 
^nule  to  erase  from  history  the  revolutions  of  July  and  of  Septem- 
r,  had  sought  to  revive,  under  another  form,  the  notions  winch, 
1815,  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  against  us  a  double 
iCT  upon  the  north,  that,  after  having  proclaimed  the  neutrality 
Idgium,  they  granted  the  King  of  Holland,  not  only  a  part  of 
:erm>urg  and  the  lett  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  but  also  a  part  of  Lim- 
tnd  Maastricht;  in  a  word,  a  strong  footing  along  the  Meuse. 
pon  this  occasion,  France  was  not  excluded  from  the  dcUljcra- 
of  the  Conference;  she  found  herself,  therefore,  of  cour?e  sub- 
to  the  humiliation  of  guaranteeing,  conjointly  ^dth  the  four 
powers,  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  tlie  object  of  which  was  to 
her  in  leading  stringa^f 

QventioD  doei  not  bear  the  dgn&turc  of  M.  de  Tnikymnd,  who  had  con- 

K  to  oor  adniioiL:  the  names  app^idcd  to  it  are  those  of  Palmentoa,  £ster< 
~~         iberg,  Bulow,  lÀéveiu  Mailnttewicz,  and  Croblet. 

i  we  teâect  upon  the  ipaoteiioe  of  thU  amngenient,  the  more  we  am 

i  thai  it  obtained  the  approbation  and  coiuent  of  our  minUterâ,  and  the  i^gna* 
^^  our  ambaMador.    It  U  numifett  that  what  we  have  laid  of  the  meàkMsritjr  of 
iTaflejrraiid  z«sts  upoa  the  most  positiTe  ^oo£s,  for  tbeae  prooCi  aie  dfidal 
VOL.  n.  H 
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She  was  bound  to  tins  by  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November,  1S31| 
which  ratLËed  the  tweuty-four  articles,  by  placing  them  under  tli0 
gimmntee  of  the  five  subscribing  powers,  and  which  prescribed  tiuH 
the  treaty  should  be  carried  into  effect  within  two  months. 

The  tn^ty  of  the  twenty-four  articles  gave  rise  to  the  most  imf 
sloned  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  in  Belgium;  i 
waa  accepted,  nevertheless,  as  men  accept  the  law  of  the  st 
ÏTi©  ratilîcation,  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians,  was,  therefore, 
and  simple.  So,  likewise,  were  the  ratifications  on  the  part  of  Fr 
and  England;  but  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  in  London,  by  cxpp 
order  of  King  William,  protested  against  the  dictatorial  deciaions  of 
tho  Conference. 

In  their  note  of  the  14th  of  December,  1831,  the  Dutch  pkoi- 
potentiaries,  Falck  and  Van  Zuylen — Van  Nyevell  began  by  le- 
pro»iching  the  Conference  ^vith  liaving  set  itself  in  opposition  to  thd 
protocol  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.*  This  protocol  had  declared,  **  That 
on  case  a  congress,  either  of  sovereigns  or  of  plcnipotentiaiie», 
should  have  for  its  object  matters  specially  connected  with  tlie  other 
interests  of  Europe,  that  congress  should  only  take  place  under 
express  understanding  that  the  sovereigns  shoulil  particijKita  in 
directly,  or  by  their  plenifjotentiaries/'  Now,  what  had  iha  ^^* 
ference  done?  It  had,  in  the  first  place,  admitted  the  ami 
of  the  King  of  Holland  to  take  pfu*t  in  the  common  délibérations; 
then,  after  some  meetings,  suddenly  changing  its  system,  it  had 
cUidcd  the  representatives  of  Holland,  and  confined  itself  merely  1 
receiving  written  communications  from  them.  Was  this  the  sort  < 
partieipation  intended  by  the  protocol  of  Aix-la-Chapelle? 
Dutch  plenijKitentiaries  then  denounced,  as  a  flagi-ant  wrong  to  the 
inilopendence  of  their  sovereign,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  certain  clauses  of  the  treaty,  which  tended  to  nothing  lem 
than  giving  strangers  the  right  of  inspection  over  a  river  of  H« 
land;  giving  the  right  of  fishing  to  foreigners,  and  confirming 
the  Dutch,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  right  of  nan* 
their  own  rivers,  &c*  In  short,  the  signers  of  the  protest 
tho  whole  course  of  the  Scheldt,  from  Antwerp  downwards;  depro* 
cated  the  participation  of  the  Belgians  in  the  intermediate  waterSi 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  and  declared  that  they  acceded 
to  the  participation  of  the  debts  only  upon  the  condition  of  a  ca- 
pitahzadon;  and  they  appealed  Irom  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-four 
articles  to  that  of  the  27  th  of  Januaiy,   18S1,  which  had  fi^ed  the 


doeometttt.  We  defy  3L  de  TiIlcTniid'i  defendeni  to  die  n  mg»  ma  of  the  i 
cdtoof  tbeOontomoeofLoodonwhicliwaâ  not  drawn  up  in  &  spirit  tnaaifeitly  ho»- 
tile  to  fiance,  and,  oonieqtieatljr,  to  tlie  kktuof  civiliutkni  which  F^anci  repmeati* 
Ht  thai,  mof  nuui  tcfiiee  to  lee  in  thk  lenee  of  protoook  an  unaaiwerahle  vnÊknm 
of  the  incapttdtf  of  him  who  tnfamitled  to,  or  accepted  them,  It  mint  be  e^mKlH 
iliaftlLde  TkHcyrand  wae  gidUy  towawk  hia  coimtry  of  one  of  thotetwaione  which 
ve  rendcrod  improbable,  tf  not  by  the  excess  of  their  bafleness,  at  lea^t  by  the  exoeis 
of  their  aflhyntery. 
«  D9M  Nor.  15,  lait. 
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of  separation.     Viewing  the  matter  in  accordance  with  the 
es  and  laws  of  diplomacy,  nothing  was  more  reasonable,  nothing 
grounded  than  this  protest  of  Holland.     Tlie  Conference  re- 
to  it  with  undignified  sophisms.     As  for  the  protocol  of  Aix- 
l-Chapelle,  it  pretended  that  it  contained  nothing  relative  to  the 
of  the  deliberations;  a  truly  pitiful  subtlety  !     For  the  proto- 
.  question,  by  attributing  to  tlie  sovereigns  concerned  the  right 
rtidpalang  in  the  congresses,  directly  or  by  their  plenipoten- 
ics,  had  evidently  intejided  to  leave  no  interest  without  seeuritv. 
\xe  Conference  added,  that  the  twenty-four  articles  contained  only 
be  development  of  the  bases  of  separation  ;  and  here  again  the  Con- 
violated  the  truth»  because  the  treaty  of  ihe  twenty-four  arti- 

,  for  instance^  portioned  out  Luxemburg  between  Belgium  and 

Holland,  upon  the  stipulation  of  a  territorial  indemnity  Ijcing 
to  the  latter,  whilst,  in  tlie  treaty  of  the  basis  of  sepuration^ 
expressly  said,  article  second,  *'  Belgium  shall  be  formed  of 
rest  of  the  territories  which  had  received  the  denomination 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  treaty  of  1831,  exeept- 
Tie  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  being  possessed  by  a 
at  title  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  makes,  and 
continue  to  make,  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation."  It  ia 
that,  as  tlie  two  countries  possessed  isolated  portions,  each  in 
ibeother  s  territory,  the  fourth  article  had  |)rovided  that  arrangements 
m^gbt  be  made  to  secure  to  each  a  continuous  extent  of  frontier; 
Iml  whrti  it  was  found  that  these  arrangements,  the  scope  of  which 
liaâ  '  '  fully  foreseen  in  the  first  instance,  led  to  a  total  re- 

aoch  1  of  the  baas  adopted,  what  signified  that  hypooriticftl 

word  devei(^mient,   with   which  the  Conlcrence  met   the   rcmon- 
Qccs  of  King  William? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  enei^ttc  Teastanee  of  that  prince  had,  for 
resulti  to  throw  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  into  a  long  fit 
ibt  and  vacillation.     Up  to  diat  time,  these  three  powers  had 
in  concert  with  England,  because,  upon  their  part,  as  well  as 
that  of  England,  the  secret  motive  in  all  these  arrançemcnta 
WBB%  motive  hostile  to  ITrance;  but,  in  order  to  gratiiy  thjs  com- 
»  hatred}  in  order  to  raise  up  sufficient  obstacles  agamst  us  upon 
"forth,  it  had  been  necessary  to  sacrifice,  partially,  die  interests 
lie  King  of  Holland,  and  to  sacrifice  them  in  the  name  of  the 
nhitionary  principle.    Now,  on  this  point,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
necessarily  began  to  separate  from  Great  Britain.     For  the 
^  invBr,  the  question  wag  a  very  simple  one;  it  consisted  wmply 
kc^ng  France  in  check.     For  the  former  powers,  on  tlje  con- 
[tfttry»  the  Question  was  more  complicated;  it  consisted  in  curbin!^ 
*rtûiiee,  wiuiout,  at  the  same  time,  too   fully  sanctioning  the  revo- 
'  principle,  by  permitting  tliat  the  sequel  of  the  days  of 

^ er  ^ould  depress,  beyond  measure,  that  Dutch   ro^-alty 

I  which  the  treaties  of  1315  had  engendered,  wluch  the  principle  of 
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legitimacy  protected,  and  which  made  part  of  the  mviolable  family 
of  European  monarcliies. 

The  protests  of  King  William  had,  therefore,  for  the  cabineta  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  a  signification  and  importanoâ 
which  they  could  not  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Jam 
Thence,  the  delay  in  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  upon  the  "^ 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  AustriiL 
True  to  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  those  three  sovereigns 
would  have  wished  that  King  William  would  permit  them,  by  nig 
voluntary  acquiescence  in  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-four  articles, 
to  put  themselves  upon  their  guard  against  France,  while  they 
ehould  be  spared  the  necessity  of  violating,  openly  and  outrageously, 
the  laws  of  monarchical  freemasonry. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  determined  to  send 
Count  Alexis  Orloff'  to  the  Hamie,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
desired  acquiescence  from  the  King  of  Holland. 

Count  Orloff,  finding  his  urgent  applications  refused,  quitted  the 
Hague,  and  announced  to  Europe,  in  an  official  declaration,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  did  not  intend  to  take  part  in  the  employmeat 
of  coercive  means  for  constraining  the  King  of  the  Low  Countries, 
by  force  of  arras,  to  subscribe  to  the  twenty- four  articles,  but  that 
he  considered  those  articles  as  comprising  the  sole  basis  upon  which 
could  be  effected  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  (saving 
the  amendments  admissible  in  a  final  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries). Count  Orloff  furthermore  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  mas- 
ter, that  in  case  the  neutraUty  of  Belgium  should  be  menaced,  by 
force  of  arras,  by  Holland,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  concerting,  with  his  allies,  for  the  re-establishment 
of  that  neutrality,  and  the  maintenance  of  general  peace. 

Austria  and  Prussia  having  adhered  to  this  declaration,  their  pleni- 
potentiaries exchanged  ratifications  upon  the  18th  of  April,  and  tha 
plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  upon  the  4th  of  May.  The  drama  waa 
iproaching  its  denouement;  it  was  not  yet  arrived  at  it.  Tho 
I'ussian  and  Austrian  ratifications  were,  in  fact,  given  only  under  a 
jiescrvation  of  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  relatively  to 
"'  e  ccadon  and  exchange  of  a  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem* 
VLTg;  and  as  for  Russia,  its  ratification  was  but  partial;  it  contained 
words — **  Saving  the  modifications  to  be  made  in  articles  nine, 
elve,  and  thirteen,  in  a  definitive  arrangement  between  Holland 
mnd  Belgium  " 

Belgium  had  counted  upon  a  pure  and  simple  ratification  upon 
c  part  of  Russia,  and  the  Belgian  plenipotentiary  had  been  by 
means  authoris&ed  to  accept  the  partial  ratification;  this  was, 
;heless,  done  by  M*  Van  de  Weyer,  who  therein  exceeded  his 
wers,  and  forced  upon  his  country  the  alternative,  cither  of  sub- 
itting  to  ratifications  under  reserve,  which  seemed  to  throw  open 
the  whole  question,  or  to  reconstruct  them  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
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l%ith  Anstria»  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  of  imprudently  tampering 
l^th  the  nationality  of  Belgium, 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  indignation  in  Brussels,  and  loud  were 
be  cries  upon  all  rides  against  the  diplomacy  which  so  long  con- 
Bclgiura  to  a  ruinous  state  of  provisional  existence,  and 
inst  the  Belgian  ministry,  which  had  plunged  the  future  prospects 
'  e  country  into  these  perplexities,  and  against  the  French  go- 
ttcnt,  which  had  done  notning  but  crawl  meanly  at  tlie  heels  of 
the  Conference.  There  was  but  too  just  cause  for  the  anger  of  the 
placed  between  the  fluctuations  of  diplomacy,  betweea 
aour  and  ruin,  they  already  beheld  their  industry  paralysed, 
commerce  dried  up  at  the  source,  their  credit  lost,  theiv  na- 
,^^ — lity  floating  at  the  pleasure  of  every  caprice,  at  the  breath  of 
every  cnance.  The  Orangists,  furthermore,  took  advantage  of  the 
disorders  arising  from  so  many  uncertainties,  to  tempt  weak  minds 
to  calumniate  the  revolution,  and  to  cast  upon  the  principle  of  rc- 
■volt  the  responsibility  of  the  growing  evik  of  the  country.  The 
M  ill  1 1  lipping  of  M,  Thorn,  a  member  of  the  Belgian  senate,  by  an 
Badacious  gang,  and  his  incarceration  in  the  prison  of  Luxemburg, 
Pldded  fresh  fuel  to  the  universal  excitement.  One  cry  rose  from  all 
points  of  Belgium  :  There  must  be  an  end  of  this  !  But  diplomacy 
could  show  nothing  to  match  the  scandal  of  its  usurpations,  except 
its  impotence,  and  it  held  anarchy  suspended  over  that  Europe 
whose  destinies  it  pretended  to  regulate.  To  the  perplexitiee  result- 
ing from  the  reservations  made  by  Russia  were  superadded  by  those 
latent  in  the  protocol  of  the  4th  of  May,  which  declared,  upon  the 
one  hand,  that  the  state  of  territorial  possession  was  irrevocably 
fixed;  upon  the  other  hand,  that  there  existed  difficidties  affording 
grounds  for  fresh  negotiations.  Tlie  treaty  of  the  15  th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  was  not  definitive,  either  in  what  concerned  the  par- 
tition of  the  debt,  or  with  respect  to  the  commercial  advantages 
aooorded  to  Belgium.  This  w£is  declared  by  a  separate  act.  In  a 
note,  dated  May  11th,  the  Belgian  minister  expressed  himself  in 
these  terms:  **  If  the  King  of  Belgium  could  show  a  disposition  to 

Xn  negotiations  upon  points  admitting  of  them,  this  could  only  be 
r  the  treaty  should  have  begun  to  be  carried  into  effect  upon  aU 
points  not  subject  to  controversy.  This  commencement  would  con- 
Mt,  at  least,  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Belgian  territory;  until  then 
his  majesty  will  take  no  part  in  any  new  negotiation."  The  Belgian 
plcnipcitcntiary,  Van  de  Weyer,  was  ordered  to  lay  this  note  before 
the  (Jonference  ;  he  did  not  do  so.  This  was  the  second  time  he 
lailed  in  the  duties  of  his  station.  Strange  suspicions  began  to  bo 
mooetved;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  title  of  pleni- 
pcitentiajy;  but  General  Goblet  was  associated  with  him,  and  set  out 
for  London. 

Under  the  easting  state  of  things  Belgium  simply  demanded  that 
the  principle  of  prehminary  evacuation  Should  be  laid  down,  Tlie 
Coolerenee  consented  to  this  at  first,  and  it  decided  by  a  note  of  the 
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llth  of  June,  that  the  reciprcxial  evacuation  should  te  effected  opon 
the  1 1  th  of  July,  Then,  seeing  that  tlie  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  pcr- 
âsted  in  the  attitude  they  had  assumed,  it  virtually  annulled  its  de- 
daion,  and  declared  upon  the  1 1th  of  July  that  the  evacuation  should 
take  place  fifteen  days  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
new  convention,  wliich  was  in  effect  annulling  the  linût  previotialj 
fixed.  It  was  upon  this  that  Holland,  without  explicitly  umldûj 
known  the  ultimate  aim  of  its  pretensions,  o tiered  to  open  a  dirod 
negotiation  with  liclgium.  She  expected  in  this  -way  to  have  ap- 
pearances in  her  fiivour,  being  very  well  con\"inced  that  Belgium 
would  not  be  so  ready  as  the  Coniei-ence  to  give  up  the  conditiodi  of 
the  preliminary  evacuation, 

Lt't  us  consider  then  what  were  the  situations  of  the  lespedin 
parties  in  this  çreat  medley  of  barefaced  intrigues. 

The  territonal  quet^tion  having  been  settled  in  a  manner  hostile 
to  France,  the  Conference  maintained  ita  decision  upon  this  point, 
but  it  gave  it  up  the  two  other  points,  that  of  the  river  naviga- 
tion and  that  oi  tlie  debt,  and  it  consented  that  upon  these  two 
beads  Holiand  and  Belirium  should  settle  their  difltjrences  between 
tliem.  Now  Holland  demanded  that  the  direct  ncgotiatious  skodâ 
be  opened  previously  to  the  evacuation;  Belgium  required  that  theyJ 
fihould  not  be  opened  until  after  it.     This  was  tlie  grand  difficidty. 

It  was  very  evident  after  all  that  Holland  was  not  in  earnest  in] 
the  ofler  it  made  to  negotiate  directly  with  Belgium;  it  expected] 
this  reply  upon  the  part  of  the  Belgians — '*  Evacuate  our  terri torjf 
until  then  we  reject  all  proposals  for  arrangement;"  in  that  casei 
would  again  stand  advanUigeously  in  the  eye^  of  the  Conferen 
wliich,  in  its  propositions  of  the  11  th  of  July,  had  made  so  little  ac- 
count of  the  piinciple  of  the  preliminary  e\*acuation. 

The  Belgian  diplomatists  perceived  the  snare  and  oppoeed  artifioo 
to  artifice.  Van  de  Wcyer  and  Goblet  drew  up  in  concert  with 
Lord  Palmerston»  propositions  which  they  communicated  to  the  Con* 
fercnce,  and  tliey  resolved  to  offer  Holland  to  treat  upon  this  bus, 
which  they  perfectly  well  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  WiUiank 
Thus  the  whole  of  this  diplomatic  war  consisted  in  eflorts  made,  by 
each  of  the  two  parties,  to  cast  upon  the  other  the  odium  of  a  fo* 
{uael;  for  to  such  a  frivolous  interchange  of  deceptions,  such  a  croA 
fine  of  shameiul  tricks  is  the  genius  of  the  statesman  reduced  undfir 
monaix;hies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  tlie  policy  of  Belgium  had  assumed  a  m 
pect  since  the  principle  of  the  preliminai-y  evacuation  wa3  appa 
abandoned,  m,  de  Meulenaere,  Belgian  minister  of  foreign  aU 
retired  from  a  sense  of  decency  not  from  conviction,  and  Geai 
Goblet  was  called  upon  to  terminate,  as  first  minister  in  Bn 
what  he  had  begun  as  plenipotentiary  m  London.  Accordingly, 
the  20th  of  September,  1832,  Van  de  Weyer  signified  to  the  Con- 
fercnce  that  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  direct  negotiation  with  Hol- 
land, and  that  he  was  fumbhed  with  full  powers  to  that  end. 
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Her  own  proposal  bein^  thus  accepted,  Holland  drew  back  as  had 
teen  expected;  the  Dutcn  plenipotentiary,  Van  Zuylen  Van  Nye- 
veil»  adcmssed  a  vehement  manifesto  to  tlie  Conference,  demanding 
the  rigBftture  of  the  treaty  of  separation  npon  the  ground  of  the 
Holes  which  Holland  had  presented  on  the  30th  of  June  and  the 
S5%h  of  July;  which  notes  did  but  embody,  with  slight  modifi- 
Cfttiodis,  the  obstinate  pretensions  of  Kin]^  W'iEiam. 

Belgian  diplomacy  had  obtained  its  object,  which  was  to  set  the 
Oonfapence  against  Holland,  A  written,  and  a  verbal  interrogatory,  to 
-  wliich  the  Conference  subjected  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary ,  com- 
vpletcd  the  proof  that  the  Cabinet  of  tlie  Hague  rejected  the  twenty- 
tour  articlea  collect! %'ely,  and  would  not  even  accept  those  territorial 
arrangementâ  which  were  so  Wghly  commended  to  European  diplo- 
sukcy  by  the  anti-French  motive  that  had  dictated  them. 

ïiiereupon  there  remained  nothing  more  for  the  great  powers  but 
take  coercive  measures  against  Holland,     But  what  was  to  be  the 
itnre  of  those  measures?  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
d  Russia  expressed  the  wish  that  the  state  of  things  should  be  sub- 
Hod  to  their  own  court?,  which  should  be  retiucsted  once  more  to 
iploy  their  influence  with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  towards 
iging  about  a  reconciliation.     Al'terwards,  reflecting  tliat  the  dis* 
sea  between  Vienna,  St.  Petoi-sburg,  and  London  would  cause 
long  delap,  the  same  plenipotentiaries  proposed  that  the  final  de- 
should   be  left  to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin.     In  reality,  Aus- 
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la,  Prussia,  and  Kussia  adopted  only  with  much  reluctance  the 

loyment  of  coercive  measures,  and  declared,  tliat  in  any  case  they 

\  only  co-operate  in  a  pecuniary  way;  but  means  of  this  nature 

ppcar  sufficient  cither  to  the  French  or  to  the  British  pleni-* 

r*     Tlie  protocol  of  the  1st  of  October,  1832,  was  drawn 

up  for  the  purpc»se  of  recording  these  dissensions,  and  the  Conference 

eôacluded  its  labours.     It  had  begun  by  usurpation,  it  ended  with 

aiuiTchy.* 

M    Kttana,  Prussia»  and  Austria  had  positively  refused  to  take  part  in 

MJlIl  iiji  measures  against  the  King  of  Holland,  but  if  they  aid  not 

Jjooiept  to  make  war  upon  him,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  did 

Vbqr  pledge  themselves  to  support  him,  and  thus  they  left  the  field 

opeik  to  Fmnce  and  England. 

Now  theee  two  latter  powers  had  not  waited  for  the  note  of  the 
lit  of  October  to  menace  William  with  their  preparations.  The 
IXdce  of  Orleans  had  gone  to  Brussels  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  King  Leopold  respecting  tlie  possible  entry  of  the  French 
troops  inui  Belgium.  A  French  fleet  was  mustering  at  Cherbourg, 
III  Éi^liah  fleet  at  Spithead,  and,  by  the  end  of  September,  50,000 
PfttCD,  miâer  the  command  of  Maiihal  Gerard,  were  upon  the  fron- 


nt  i^gnaiiirv  of  M.  Mareuil  appears  iostead  of  thiit  of  M.  d«  TAllejraod  at  tha 
i  of  liie  piotoool  of  tbe  Itt  of  Octotier.    The  reaaoti  is,  that  M,  de  TaUejTand 
,  at  that  piriod,  at  Faiit,  frhere  his  preaence  wis  to  be  inâueotial  upon  the  Ib^ 
of  the  tmmitiy  of  the  1  ith  of  Oclober.  J 
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tîera  of  the  north,  ready  to  crosa  them  at  the  first  signaL     Belgium 
on  her  part  had  lost  patience.     General  Goblet  demanded  the 
ecution,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-four  artideii 
in  two  notes,  one  of  which  was  communicated  to  France  on 
6th  of  October,  and  the  other  to  England  on  the  8  th  of  the 
month. 

It  was  whikt  these  things  were  in  progress  that  the  ministry, 
the  11th  of  October,  entered  upon  office  as  we  have  already  lel 
We  have  stated  that  this  mimstry  desired  to  mark  its  acce 
ofBcc  by  two  grand  results;  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess  de  Be; 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  which  was  occupied  by 
troops  of  King  William. 

The  treaty  of  the  twenty-four  articles  liaving  been  specially  aimed 
against  France,  it  was,  certainly,  no  business  of  hers  to  go  and  force 
it  upon  the  King  of  Holland,  sword  in  hand.  To  demand  of  France 
that  she  should  uphold,  at  the  cost  of  her  gold,  at  tlie  cost  of  the 
blood  of  her  children,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  measures  concei 
against  herself,  was  to  prepare  for  Europe  the  most  woful  spi 
ever  presented  to  it.     But  the  essential  thing  for  our  ministry 
to  dazzle  men*s  minds;  to  give  to  their  new-bom  power  the  éclat  of 
a  grand  enterprise.     In  reality,  the  true  scope  of  the  treaty  of  the 
twenty-four  articles  was  hardly  known  to  anybody  in  France;  the 
ministry  had,  therefore,  reason  to  hope  that  an  expedition  into  Bel- 

£*um  would  please  the  warlike  humour  of  the  French  nation,  and 
at  the  expedition  would  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  aid  given  1^^^ 
the  revolutionary  principle,  as  a  proof  of  fortitude  and  determination^ 
upon  the  part  of  the  executive.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
calculations  were  perfectly  just,  for  as  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet 
were  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  as  tlie  acts  of  the  Conference  were 
a  dead  letter  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  public  opinion,  in  France, 
took  fire  at  random,  and  the  attacks  of  tiie  opposition  fell  wide 
the  mark. 

Upon  the  other  hand  it  must  he  admitted  that  France  had 
interest  in  proving  that  peace  had  not  enervated  her  couraee;  tlial 
ehe  was  in  a  condition  to  revive  the  recollections  of  her  heroic  days, 
if  need  were,  that,  in  a  word,  she  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  people  of 
warriors.  Thus,  although  shameful  and  insensate  in  a  diplomatic 
point  of  view,  the  projected  expedition  presented,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  a  sufficiently  notable  advantage. 

So  sure  did  tiiis  advantage  appear  to  the  ministers  of  the  llth  of 
October^  that,  for  a  moment,  they  doubted  the  consent  of  the  Engli^. 
Talleyrand  was  come  back  from  London  ;  he  was  asked,  woida  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Jameses  permit  the  expedition  against  the  citadel 
Antwerp  in  case  France  should  pledge  herself  not  to  occupy  the  ~ 
gian  territory  longer  than  was  necessary.     Talleyrand  made  this  ^__ 
çular  and  not  very  becoming  reply,  '*If  the  convention  were  signed 
Louis  Philippe,  the  English  would  not  accede  to  it;  they  will  do  lo 
if  it  be  signed  De  Brogue.** 
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The  ministers  did  not  think  it  right  to  wait  for  the  diplomatic 
authorisation  of  the  cabinet  of  St  James's,  and  it  was  decided  that 
de  expedition  should  take  pkcc  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
SnglisQ.  But  the  kinp  could  not  dissemble  his  dissatisfaction  at 
lis  news;  to  offend  England  was  a  thing  he  could  not  niakc  up 
bis  mind  to  do,  for  his  whole  policy  consisted  in  the  art  of  nice 
anciliations  and  concessions  j  he  tried,  therefore,  to  make  his  mi- 
crs  forego  the  measure  tliey  had  dctennined  on,  whereupon  they 
offered  their  resignations.  The  king  appeared  to  rive  way,  and 
this  explains  the  movement  of  the  troops  which  took  j)lace  at  this 
period  when,  as  yet  no  protocol  authorised  the  French  in  the  name 

^of  diplomacy  to  advance  to  the  frontiers. 
But  the  important  thing  was  not  so  much  to  approach  them,  aa 
to  cross  them,  and  the  court  failed  not  to  multiply  obstacles  as  to 
tlie  latter  point;  for  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  wished  for  nothing 
better  than  to  procrastinate,  hoping  that  the  French,  if  they  under- 
took the  siege  of  Antwerp  at  an  advanced  season,  would  be  Ibrced 
to  raise  it  disgracefully.  Such  were  the  perfidious  schemes  which 
^urked  beneath  that,  so  much  vaunted»  English  alliance;  nor  was 
phiâ  unknown  at  the  Tuileries,  where  the  fact  had  been  learned 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  in  several 
private  circles,  **  Marshal  Gerard  will  fare  before  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  as  I  did  before  Burgos/' 

Accordingly,  nothing  could  exceed  the  impatience  of  Marshal 
lerard;  but  it  was  in  vain  tlmt  he  bitterly  complained»  from  his 
bead-quarters  of  Valenciennes,  of  a  delay  which  could  not  be  pro- 
ed  without  rendering  the  French  army  the  scoff  of  Europe, 
exposing  the  country  to  the  most  cruel  reverses.     In  vain  ho 
to  the  minister  of  war,  that  the  camp  rebounded  with  mur- 
mors;    that  the  officers  were  furious  at  their  inaction;  that  the 
liers,  who  at  first  had  refused  furloughs,  were  now  beginning  to 
for  them  again,  and   that  in  fine,  the  good  of  the  service  waa 
'a  jeopardy  by  the  strong  and  daily  growing  conviction  that 

would  be  no  fighting.     Still  the  order  to  march  was  delayed  ; 

for,  was  it  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  English? 
-And  during  all  this  while,  debts  were  accumulating  upon  the  trea- 
ff  because  the  expectation  of  war  entailed  abnost  aa  consider- 
expenscs  as  war  itself.     The   troops  having  approached  the 
ctreme  frontiers,  were  huddled  together  amongst  the  cantonments 
I  artillery  and  the  cavalry,  which  occupied  much  space;  and  a 
of  the   corps  de  réserve ^  which  Marshal  Gérard  had  sent 
%U}  the  department  du  Nord»  waa  already  suflering  from  the  incon- 
es  that  result  from  the  agglomeration  of  masses  of  men, 
I  augmented  prices  of  provisions.     The  weather  besides,  was 
ame  inclement.     The  cholera  was  raging  in  the  country,  and  the 
\i  of  the  soldier  demanded  indulgences.     The  several    corps 
ÛJ  demanded  bounty  money,  which  it  was  necessary  to  grant 
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iLem  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  axtecnth  military  divi 
eion. 

A  longer  deky  would,  therefore,  have  been  at  once  absurd 
ruinous.  Marshal  Gt-rard,  not  less  a  good  citi2en  than  a  good 
tain  I  could  not  account  for  so  much  backwardness.  He  tho^  _ 
that  sdnce  war  was  declared  against  Holland,  it  ought  to  be  ma 
against  it  promptly,  and  in  a  straightfonvard  fashion.  In  his  opinio 
it  would  be  better  to  attack  Br(:!*da  and  Bois  le  Duc»  than  to  stop  i 
the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  AntwerjD  and  of  Fort  Lillo.  He  said  witl 
reason,  that  if  the  powers  wliich  signed  the  treaty  of  the  15tb  d 
November,  were  sincere  in  wishing  it  to  be  executed,  they  couH 
not  object  to  the  taking  of  -sdgorous  and  decisive  measures  to  that  end 
Such  were  the  views  also  of  General  Saint- Cyr  Nugues  and  Gener 
Haxo,  officers  of  distinguished  merit,  who  longed  to  engage 
bold  enterprises,  and  who  would  fain  have  traced  out  a  plan 
invading  Holland,  where  they  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
commence  the  career  of  Pichegru. 

But  such  were  not  the  \'iews  of  the  court  of  the  Tuilerie 
Prompted  by  motives  which  we  shall  explain  further  on,  it  intendedf 
first,  that  the  French  should  lay  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Antv 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Belgians;  secondly,  that  incase 
anuy  had  to  repulse  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  it  sihoii 
absudn  from  pursuing  them  into  their  own  territory.  Marshal  Gérai 
W»a  a  mim  of  too  high  spirit  and  too  good  sense  to  submit  to  co] 
ditious  of  this  kind.  In  several  letters  nobly  conceived,  he  laid  bcfoi 
the  kinj^  the  disadvantages  of  ilie  part  intended  to  be  iraposci 
on  the  French  army.  The  only  reply  he  received  was  an  order 
to  repair  to  Paris,  where  it  was  hope*!  that  a  conversation  of  t^ 
hours  would  do  more  to  advance  Imsiness  than  a  long  corresponi 
cnce.  Marshal  Gcraixl,  therefore,  quitted  his  head-quarters  at  "' 
lendenncs,  and  set  out  f  >r  the  capital.  It  was  his  firm  detenn 
tion  to  reaiçn  the  command  of  the  array,  if  in  case  of  an  attack  _ 
the  part  of  the  Dui<:h,  he  was  condemned  to  halt  respectfully  on  the 
limits  of  their  territory,  D'Argout  and  Thiers  were  sent  to  him 
to  overcome  liis  determination;  but  the  dexterity  and  persuaàre 
eloquence  of  tlic  latter  failed  to  overcome  the  stubborn  will  of  th« 
marshal,  strengthened  as  it  was,  by  the  loftiness  of  his  sentiments. 
The  council  having  assembled  the  next  day,  the  ministers  could  not 
_^  make  up  their  minds  either  to  accept  Marshal  Gerard's  resignation,  or 
^^^  to  disregard  the  injunctions  of  diplomacy;  it  was,  therefore,  decided 
^^m      that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  diplomatic  arrangements,  and 

■  that  Marshal  Gerard  should  act  according  to  circumstances  under  the 

■  liabihty  of  having  his  acts  subsequently  disavowed.     The  marshal 
I           returned  to  head*quarters  master  of  his  own  purposes.     By  a  con- 

■  vention  concluded   in    London   on  the  22d  of  October,   between 

■  Prince  Talleyrand  and  Lord  Palmerston,  it  was  arranged,  **  that  the 
I  two  powers,  France  and  England,  should  proceed  to  the  execution 

■  of  the  treaty  of  the  15  th  of  November,  conformably  with  their 
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pigements;  that  the  territorial  evacuntioii  should  form  a  commence* 
ment  of  the  entire  execution;  that  the  govemraents  of  Belgium 
and  of  Holland  should  be  required  reciprocally  to  effcet  that  evacua- 
tion by  the  12th  of  November;  that  force  should  be  empltjyed 
f^ûnst  whichever  of  those  governments  should  not  have  given  its 
€0Bi9ent  by  the  2nd  of  November;  that,  in  case  of  Holland's  re- 
fusal especially,  an  embargo  should  be  placcfl  upon  the  Dutch  ves- 
and  that  ou  the  15tli  of  November,  the  French  army  should 
Belgium,  and  lay  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Antwerp." 
e  King  of  Holland,  as  was  expected,  gave  a  refusal  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  two  powers;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  this  refusal 
wmà  kno>\'n  at  Valenciennes.  The  army  then  was  about  to  crosa 
the  frontier  I  The  delight  of  the  soldiers  was  immense.  Marshal 
Giînurd  cave  orders  to  General  Neigre  to  hasten  the  ti'ansport  of 
the  besaeçing  materials,  and  tliat  vessels  should  be  freighted  at 
I>ouai,  Lille,  and  Valenciennes,  with  the  heavy  artillery  and  its 
appendages.  General  Haxo  sent  an  officer  in  disguise  to  Antwerp, 
witll  orders  to  make  an  ejcact  recognizance  of  the  citadel;  in  fine, 
imtioDs  were  urgently  made  upon  all  side?,  and  the  army  awaited 
«igcr  anticipation  the  hour  when  it  should  enter  Belgium. 
But  unexpect^  diilicnlties  were  to  arise  out  of  the  siege  of  the 
of  Ant%vcrp,  I^uis  Philippe  was  particidarly  desirous  of 
the  Belgians  excluclc*d  from  all  co-operation  in  the  siege;  di* 
J  exactâ.  this,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
EDgmnd  was  unwilling  that  the  French  and  the  Belgians  should 
fight  togietlier  under  aUied  banners,  lest  the  Belgians  should  be  brought 
bftck  hj  aflfection  and  gratitude  to  the  wish  it  had  previously  ielt  of 
lieeûilliing  French.  England  knew  that  ii*  the  Belgians  were  forced 
to  look  on  inactively  at  the  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  by  a 
French  army,  they  would  never  forgive  us  for  this  humiliation. 
Thus  the  cabinet  of  St.  Jameses  found  means  to  render  us  odious 
bjr  the  very  excess  of  our  generosity,  and  it  raised  up  irreconcileable 
emies  tieainst  us  from  amonç  those  whom  we  were  going  to  aid. 
Ab  Cat  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  antl  Berlin,  their 
sdives  were  ditlerent,  though  markea  with  a  no  le^  manifest  cha- 
of  distrust  and  hostility  towards  us.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
could  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that  in  a  miarrel  between 
mud  Belgium,  the  latter  reprt^sented  the  revolutionary  prin- 
its  revived  nationality  dated  from  the  days  of  September. 
to  suffer  that  the  French  and  the  Belgians  should  wield  the 
I  together  against  the  King  of  Holland,  would  have  been  to 
nmiounce  distinctly  to  the  world,  that  the  revolutionary  principlo 
hud  the  unper  hand,  that  the  moral  authority  of  the  revolution  of 
weigned  more  in  the  diplomatic  poalc  than  the  principle  of  righl 
e,  more  than  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  A  military  alliance 
ccn  the  French  and  the  Belgians  would  have  been  a  mortal 
l>Iow  to  the  Holy  Alliance;  it  would  have  been  the  revolution  of 
1830^  seconding»  with  its  might  and  its  majesty,  the  shock  given  in 
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September  to  the  treaties  of  1815;  and  this  was  precisely  what 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  did  not  desire.  They  imposed  upc^ 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  the  obligation  of  fighting  by  the  side  (» 
the  Belgians,  upon  their  poil  and  yet  without  them,  in  order  thatil 
might  be  clearly  manifested,  diat  if  our  anny  took  the  field,  it  wW 
not  on  behalf  of  a  Belgian  or  a  French,  that  is  to  say,  a  revolts 
tionary  interest,  but  on  the  contrary,  on  behalf  of  the  diplomatir 
and  anti-French  interest  !  To  force  our  army  to  appear,  and  to  be  i 
reality,  nothing  but  the  gen&  (Tarmene  of  the  0:>nference,  sue 
was  the  sole  Intention  of  the  humiliating  inaction  to  which  diplo^^ 
macy  condemned  the  Belgians  in  what  was  yet  their  own  quarrel^ 
and  one  in  which  we  had  no  right  to  figure  but  as  their  alhes  aod 
friends.  However  crafty  such  a  plan  may  have  been,  one  csan 
understand  its  having  been  conceive  a  by  the  enemies  of  France;  bn  " 
that  the  French  government  should  have  done  all  in  its  power  l 
wards  the  success  of  schemes  so  openly  aimed  against  our  inter 
and  our  honour  is  what  posterity  doubtless  will  find  it  difficult  Mm 
believe.  We,  ourselves,  but  for  the  painful  disclosures  furnished  to 
us  by  a  long  and  pertinacious  investigation,  we  oui'selves  could  never 
have  judged  such  infamies  possible,  and  it  is  certain  that  France 
would  not  have  submitted  to  them,  but  for  the  darkness  in  which 
diplomacy  shrouded  the  shame  of  its  stratagems.  ^^ 

We  must  add,  that  nothing  was  better  suited  to  compromise  t1i^| 
success  of  the  intended  siege,  than  the  inaction  imposed  upon  the^ 
Belgians;  for  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Ant* 
werp  in  good  time,  and  to  place  it  in  a  cx>ndltion  to  hold  out  long 
and  ably  against  the  Frencli^  the  Dutch  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  cut  the  embankment  of  the  Scheldt,  near  Fort  Sainte-Mariei 
and  that  of  Blockersdick.  It  was  not  unknown  that  such  was  their 
intention,  and  that  in  order  to  accoraplish  it,  they  had  prepared 
vessels,  in  which  they  had  embarked  pioneering  implements;  and  it 
was  probable  that  this  attempt  on  tlie  embankments  would  be  made 
upon  the  first  intimation  received  of  the  march  of  the  Frencl^^H 
General  Evain,  Belgian  minister  at  war,  had  taken  his  measui€^l 
accordingly  ;  the  question,  therefore,  came  to  this,  were  the  Belgians 
to  be  compelled  quietly  to  suffer  their  embankments  to  be  broken 
down,  and  was  the  enemy,  to  whom  the  French  were  about  to  give 
battle,  to  be  allowed  to  secure  advantages  from  which  he  might  be 
so  easily  cut  off,  if  the  Belgians  were  left  free  to  act?  Besides,  what 
was  to  be  done,  if,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect,  Belgium  would 
revolt  against  the  discreditable  part  it  was  thought  to  impose  upon 
her?  By  what  right  was  she  to  D€  forbidden  to  defend  her  own  pro- 
perty, and  to  resume  at  her  own  risk  and  peril  her  usurped  territory? 
And  in  case  she  should  refuse  to  submit  to  conditions  truly  degrading! 
was  phe  to  be  reduced  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms.^  Were  the 
French,  whom  she  hailed  as  allies,  to  change  towards  her  and 
become  her  enemies  and  oppressors?  And  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if,  upon  the  Dutch  fleet  and  Motilla,  seconding  with 
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that  of  the  Fortress  of  Antwerp,  General  Chaaaé,  commandant  of  the 
citadel,  should  begin  to  bombard  the  town  ?  By  what  insolent  and 
criminal  abuse  of  strength  were  the  Belgians  to  be  hindered  from 
defeoding  themselves  when  attacked?  Were  the  French  to  go  the 
length  of  saying  to  men,  with  swonls  in  their  hands,  **  They  are 
ravnging  your  a  ties;  they  are  spreading  terror  amongst  your  mothers 
ftnd  your  wives;  they  are  carrying  death  into  your  tottering  houses; 
never  mind,  all  that  is  our  alfair  alone  !" 

Yet  such  were  the  odious  and  ridiculous  consequences  which  might 
spring  from  the  determination  to  exclude  the  Belgians  from  all  our 
milita^  operations;  but  so  diplomacy  ordained,  and  the  cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries  would  not  brave  or  displease  it  upon  any  account 
whatever. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  news  of  what  was  intended  was  known 
in  Belgium,  the  French  government  became  there  the  object  of  more 
violent  execration  than  the  foreign  cabinets.  Indication  was  every- 
where expressed  against  a  support  in  which  the  pride  of  the  nascent 
nationahty  beheld  only  an  outrageous  insult.  The  inhabitants,  who 
the  preceiiing  year  hod  cheerfully  offered  to  harbour  the  French 
troops,  di-ew  up  petition  after  petition,  demanding  that  they  should 
be  exempted  from  the  burden  which  the  maintenance  of  the  olHcers 
would  entail  upon  them  ;  and  the  remonstrances  upon  this  subject 
became  so  numerous,  so  pressing,  and  so  imperious,  that  the  Bel« 
man  minister  at  war  soon  found  it  necessary  to  accede  to  them, 
JNevertheless,  stipulations  had  been  made  him  and  M .  Laneuville, 
lœary*general  of  the  French  army,  the  terms  of  which  were 
»and  tormal.  No  matter;  the  ill  will  of  the  inhabitants  dis- 
itself  with  so  much  impetuosity,  so  much  rancour,  that  it  was 
ry  to  swallow  the  insult  to  the  very  last*  To  escape  from  the 
lemma,  and  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  French 
officer?,  M.  Loneuville  had  to  propose  to  Marshal  Soult  that  he 
should  grant  supplementary  allowances  to  the  officers,  as  had  been 
done  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  expeditions  to  Spain,  the 
Monea»  Algiers,  and  Ancona;  and  all  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  the 
obstacles  which  were  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  French  by  the 
lœntoient  of  the  Belgian  people.  King  Leopold  himself  felt  a 
vexation  at  the  inforced  impotence  of  his  army,  and  the 
to  which  the  schemes  of  diplomacy  exposed  his  still  in- 
popularity.  As  for  his  ministers,  their  responsibility  being 
oizecti  their  vexation  was  more  bitter.  In  various  letters 
WitUeat  some  to  General  Saint  Cyr  Nugues,  chef  d'état-major  of 
the  French  army,  some  to  General  Haxo,  the  Belgian  minis* 
ter  at  war»  expressed  himself  very  distinctly  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  leaving  the  Belgian  army  unemployed,  Leopold  held 
,Xiearly  rimilar  language  in  his  private  correspondence  with  Louis 
Thilippe,  and  the  problem  became  more  and  more  insoluble. 

Toe  French  government  at  last  resolved  upon  some  concessions. 
It  WIS  agreed  that  the  Belgians  should  occupy  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
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with  a  divîâon  of  6000  men,  and  that  to  them  should  be  excltm^dj 
confided  the  guard  and  defence  of  all  the  batteries  established  v\ 
the  right  bank;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Belgian  gove: 
which  could  not  consent  to  the  French  taking  upon  themselves 
sole  investiture  of  the  citadel. 

At  half-past  ten,  on  the  ISth  of  November,  an  extrno: 
courier  brought  Marshal  Gi/rard  an  order  on  the  part  of  W 
Soult,  to  present  himself  in  all  haete  before  Leopold,  and  coin 
with  that  prince  the  military  convention  which  was  to  prece" 
entry  of  the  French  into  Belgium.  Two  days  after  this  they 
the  ti-ontier,  and  on  the  17  th  of  November,  at  one  o'clock,  the 
of  Orleans  and  Nemours  passed  through  Brussels  at  the  head  of 
20th  regiment  of  liglit  intantry,  and  of  the  first  regiment  of  hm< 
According  to  Article  2  of  the  convention  pa^ed  between  thi 
Belgian  government  and  Marshal  Gérard,  the  Belgian  posts  esti^ 
blished  in  the  city  of  Antwerp,  fronting  the  citadel,  were  to  be  ea* 
tiiely  relieved  by  our  troops.  Marshal  Gerard  learned,  however, 
just  as  he  wafi  settinff  out  for  Malines,  that  there  was  some  intention 
of  not  executing  Article  2.  He  immediately  repaired  to  King 
Leopold,  represented  to  .him  how  very  vexatious  under  the  circum- 
stances were  the  impediments  created,  promised  liim  to  deal  circum- 
spectly with  the  legitimate  scruples  of  the  Belgian  army,  and,  at  last, 
aïhcT  long  exertion,  he  obtained  the  king's  consent,  that  General  De*' 

Srez,  chef  d'état-major  of  the  Belgian  army,  should  set  out  the  next 
ay  to  Antwerp,  and  there  make  all  arrangements  for  the  relie vû^  d| 
the  posts.     But  before  the  end  of  that  same  day  Leopold  had  alreadj' 
changed  his  mind;  his  ministers  set  their  faces  in  the  most  decide 
manner  against  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  the  city  of  Ani 
werp,  and  offered  their  resignation  in  case  their  feelings  on  the 
ject  were  disregarded.    The  first  article  of  the  convention  pro 
bited  the  French  army  from  occupying  any  fortress  in  Belgium,  a 
although  the  second  and  third  articles  were  expressed  in  very  dear 
terms,  Leopold's  ministers  availed  themselves  of  the  first  article,  m 
fery  honestly  interpreted,  to  elude  the  general  tenor  of  the  raeasu: 
agreed  upon.     Menaced  in  the  chamber  by  tlie  representatives  of 
formidahle  party,  Dcrhaps  they  only  sought  to  give  a  popular  coloi 
to  their  fell:  bm^  in  the  critical  position  of  Belgium,  it  was  no 
eaey  mattear  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  and  Leopold  was  in  a  state  of  the 
meet  diatresBing  anxiety,  pressed  as  he  was  by  Marshal  Gérard  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  hia  ministers  on  the  other. 

Thus,  thanks  to  the  tortuous  anti-French  policy  adopted  by  tha 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  obstacles  multiplied  at  every  step,  and  the 
success  of  the  expedition  seemed  every  moment  on  the  point  of  beiag 
oompromised.  In  this  extremity,  Marshal  Gérard,  upon  lemng 
Brussels,  sent  liis  aide-de-camp,  M.  de  Seroey,  to  Paris,  to  take  * 
structions  from  Marshal  Soult,  and  to  know  whedier  in  case 
Belgians  obstinately  persisted  in  their  refusal,  their  Costa  were 
tak^  £rom  tliem  by  loroe;  for  to  such  an  incredible  pitch  of  vii 
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I  the  French  in  danger  of  being  driven  by  M.  de  TaHejrrand 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  Certain  it  is»  that  in  spite  of  the 
observations  of  M.  dc  Latour-Maiibourg,  a  prohibition  against  the 
atry  of  the  French  into  the  city  of  Antwerp  was  fonnally  made  by 
iie  lielgian  minister,  and  officially  announced  to  General  Saint  Cyr 
fues  by  Goneral  Evain.  What  was  to  be  done?  Marshal  Gé- 
received  for  answer  from  Paris,  that  he  was  to  act  with  vigour 
'  need  were  !  Happily  Fortune  spared  us  this  iniquity.  Leopold*» 
■*"'*  «  had,  in  the  interval»  somewhat  abated  their  pretensiona. 
Despresc  had  proposed  arrangements  Ui  Marshal  Gtlrard,  and 
a  very  animatca  conference,  Colonel  Buzen,  snpei^ior  com' 
ant  of  Antwerpi  had  signed  a  military  convention  with  Ge- 
Saint  Cyr  Nugues»  importing»  first,  that  the  French  should 
ocupy  the  lunette  of  Montebello,  which  was  indispensable  to  them 
or  the  siege;  and  secondly,  that  they  mi^'ht  introduce  into  the  city, 
the  purpose  of  occupying  the  first  hnc  of  brigades  before  the 
j>knade  of  the  citadel,  600  men,  who  were  to  be  relieved  evexy 
reaty-four  hours. 

Such  were  our  first  relations  with   our  alUes,  who»  from  that 
aoment  became  our  secret  and  implacable  enemies.     The  views  of 
{land  were  accomplii^hed.     It  was  not  long  before  the  Fi-ench 
f  sorely  felt  the  results  of  the  disastrous  pohcy  of  the  Tuileries. 
wouUl  have  said  that  the  Belgians  made  it  their  special  bm- 
to  £rusti*ate  the   expedition.     On  arriving  upon  the  cxound 
r  AntweTO,  Marshal  Génird  perceived  that  not  one  of  General 
ÎTaiu's  jiromuses  had  been  fulfilled;  not  a  magazine  was  established; 
ao  mumtions  of  any  kind  were  forthcoming.     With  great  difliculty 
the  first  necessary  want^  of  the  anny  be  supplied.     The  in- 
bitants  concealed  their  produce,  either  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
J  the  French  army,  or  because  they  were  paid  only  in  bilk» 
lich  they  deemed  of  no  value.     Men  and  horses  were  in  danger 
*  jx^riahing  with  famine.  Marshal  Gérard  found  himself  constrained 
Ktend  Ine  Achard  diviaion»  the  brigade  of  the  prince  and  that 
Lawestine^  to  retain  the  Jamin  division  and  the  Si  mo- 
an brigade  by  Malines  and  Con  tit,  and  to  send  the  Scbastiani 
irisaon  to  St.  NicholaiJ,  which  fortunately  offered  some  rcdources. 
!  a  state  of  tilings  that  could  no  longer  be  endiured.     Upon 
be  report  of  the  commissary-general  of  the  army,  Marshal  Gerard 
rrotc  to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Antwerp»  that  the  clauses 
*^~'  '       '     II  the  18th  of  October»  liad  not  been  executed  by  tlie 
rmnent^  and  tliat  this  failure  upon  its  part  might  pro- 
Lil  consequences;  that  the  groundless  distrust  of  thm 
il  put  the  army  and  the  pro\ince  in  peril;  that  in  this 

\  of  thingB,  tlie  best  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  make  each  com- 
auQC  bring  m  provisions  to  certain  places  which  should  be  pointed 
^ut,  and  that  sucli  provisions  should  be  paid  for  in  cash  at  Uie  priced 
1  by  the  clauses  of  the  18th  of  October.  The  proposed  mea- 
hêd  tlX  the  success  that  could  be  desired,  but  it  nad  needed 
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but  a  very  little  more  to  place  the  Frencli  under  the  altematiTe     . 
either  of  suffering  the  most  norrible  famine,  or  treating  the  provino^H 

as  a  conquered  country.  ^V 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  details  hitherto  unknown, 
because  they  proved  that  if  the  p-nicy  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilerie^ 
lacked  dignity  and  grandeur,  it  was  wanting  at  the  same  time  r 
ability  and  foresight:  for  the  secret  hostility  of  the  Bclgiana; 
obstacles  wliich  they  delighted  to  create  around  us;  the  extremiti 
to  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  drive  us,  all  this  was  upon 
part,  the  result  of  a  just  resentment;  all  this  sprang  from  the  jj«— 
qui  tous  and  offensive  exclusion  imposed  upon  tnem  by  our  govem* 
ment  in  tlie  name  and  to  the  advantage  of  tne  enemies  of  France. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  October,  the  trenchei 
were  opened  before  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Tlie  operations,  carrie 
on  witn  that  intelligent  vivacity  which   characterizes  the  Frenc 
soldier,  had  the  happiest  results,  and  it  wâs  not  till  the  next  di^ 
that  the  besieged  had  cognisance  of  our  works.     At  early  dawiH 
Marshal  Gérard  sent  Colonel  Auvray,  sous-chef  de  Tétat-major  gé- 
néral of  the  army,  to  General  Chasse  with  orders  to  deliver  the 
following  summons  to  the  commandant  of  the  citadel. 

"To  General  Chaste,  commanding  tlie  citadel  of  Antwerp, 

"  M»  L«  GENERAL^— I  a.m>rriTeii  before  the  Citadel  of  Antwerp  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army,  with  orders  from  my  government  to  demand  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  the  1 5th  of  Novcmlier^  1831.  which  guarantees  to  his  majesty  the  Eingof 
the  Belgians  the  possession  of  ttiat  fortness,  as  well  as  of  the  forta  depending  Qpoo 
it,  on  both  hanks  of  the  Scheldt,  I  hope  to  find  you  disposed  to  leoogoiBe  tbeioi* 
tice  of  this  demand.  If,  contrary  to  my  ejcpectation,  it  prove  otherwise»  I  am 
ordered  to  make  known  to  you  that  I  must  employ  the  means  at  my  disposal  to 
take  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

**  The  operations  of  the  siep;  will  be  directed  againatthe  outer  fronts  of  the  ctl 
I  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  hope,  conformably  with  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  u 
constantly  observed,  that  you  wiU  abstain  from  every  kind  of  hostility  agaioat 
city*     I  cause  a  part  of  it  to  be  occupied,  with  the  sole  view  of  preTentiiig 
might  expose  it  to  the  fire  of  your  artillery.    A  bombardment  would  be  an 
useless  Imrbarity^  and  a  calamity  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

**  If,  notwithstanding  the«e  considerations,  you  llrc  upon  the  city,  France  and  Kng* 
land  wtU  eicact  iiidemnitics  equivalent  to  the  damages  caused  by  the  fire  of 
citadel  and  of  the  forts,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  vessels  of  war.  It  is  imposaihk 
that  you  must  yourself  foresee^  that  in  this  case  you  would  be  personally  rc«uoQi 
for  the  violation  of  an  usage  respected  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  for  the  i 
resulting  therefrom. 

**  I  await  your  reply,  and  trust  that  you  will  find  it  ejq>edicnt  to  enter  immedialely 
into  negotiations  with  me  for  delivering  up  to  me  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  aod  th* 
forts  depending  upon  it. 
"  Kéceive,  &c" 

General  Chassé  having  replied  that  he  was  resolved  to 
himself,  the  siege  began.  The  ardour  and  the  gaiety  of  the  sol- 
diers were  extreme  ;  but  it  was  not  the  enemy  alone  we  had  to  fight  » 
but  the  season  ;  and  the  English  had  calculated  shrewdly.  It  was 
B6oe68ary  to  form  the  trenches  upon  a  naturally  very  moist  soil^ 
which  was  further  drenched  by  tne  rains*  In  some  places  the  sol- 
diers sank  two  leet  in  the  mud.  This  state  of  things  rendered  oon- 
ttderable  preparatory  works  necessary.  General  Neigre  had  300 
beams  bought  at  Antwerp,  which  with  a  gieat  number    "  " 
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intended  to  render  the  trenches  more  accessible;  and  at  length, 
ïer  incredible  cflbrts,  all  the  batteries  were  pronounced  In  a  ser- 
iceable  condition  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September,  except- 
ing only  Nos.  7  and  8  upon  the  le  il  wing.  The  pieces  intended 
IT  these  kst  two  batteries,  could  not  be  planted  upon  them  till  tho 
allowing  night.  Again,  the  besiegers  were  obliged,  instead  of 
iking  tnc  usual  route  by  the  trench,  to  cross  it,  to  quit  the  parallel, 
d  to  bring  in  the  guns  by  the  open  country»  passing  under  the 
e  of  the  citadel.  Tlie  adoption  of  such  a  course  was  ex- 
sroely  perilous,  nevertheless  it  was  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
es, ana  the  admirable  works  executed  imder  the  direction  of  Ge- 
|«*ral  Neigre  for  the  complete  equipment  of  the  batteries,  proved 
imt  nothing  was  too  much  to  expect  from  the  intelligence  and  acti- 
ity  of  the  French  artillerymen. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  December,  the  besiegers 
petied  their  fire  upon  the  citadel  with  eighty-two  guns,  which 
ere  soon  increased  in  number  to  104,  the  lialf  of  which  threw 
lells. 

The  Dutch  had  feebly  defended  the  approaches  to  the  citadel, 
mt  on  the  4th  of  December  their  fire  became  much  brisker  than 
mon  the  preceding  days;  and  then  began,  on  their  part,  that 
iwtinate  resistance  which  was  to  honour  their  defeat  ana  our  tri- 
iph.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  they  removed  their  guns  from 
'on  of  their  works  which  faced  the  city  and  the  bastion  of 
d  the  Kiel  lunette,  and  their  fire  became  more  and  more 


ous. 


other  hand.  General  Chassé  kept   the  threat  of  bom- 
àfdment  continually  suspended  over  Antwerp.     Accordingly,  that 
presented  a  most   lamentable  spectacle;  everywhere  cannon, 
4cÂdes,  the  image  of  war;  eveiy where  terror,     Tlie  inhabitants 
1y  expected  to  see  their  city  reduced  to  ashes;  and  those  whose 
apprehenmonâ  did  not  force  them  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,   con- 
Jcd  their  money,  their  furniture,  and  their  most  precious  efi'ecta 
cellars.      To  prevent  the   calamities  that   appeared   imminent, 

Gt^rard  appealed,  in  his  letters  to  General  Chassé,  by  turns 

the  laws  of  war,  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  examples  fur- 
*  by  history.     Since  he  consented  to  attack  the  citadel  only 
1  ado  of  the  open  country,  had  he  not  a  right  to  insist  upon 
kt  the  citadel  should  spare  the  town?     But   General   Chassé 
indcd  that  the  French  should  abstain  from  employing  even  the 
fon  of  MontebeUo  in  their  operations.     Now  to  submit  to  such 
,  oomdition  as  thi^,  would  have  been  madly  to  compromise  the  suc- 
I  oftlM  eiege;  so  that  the  threat  still  subsisted,  though  the  Dutch 
dared  to  execute  it.     Could  they  have  done  so  without  vio- 
the  laws  of  war?     Of  one  tiling  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
or  three   bomb-shots  cast   into   Antwerp,  would    have  been 
gh    to  bring  down  tlie  scaflblding  of  artifices  go  laboriously 
by  diplomacy  ;  for  in  that  case  a  longer  inaction  upon  tho 
TOL*  n.  I 
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part  of  the  Belgians  would  liave  b<îcome  impossible,  and  Uum 

eflbrts  combined  with  ours  would  have  given  the  conflict  a    *  ^ 
ractcr  quite  opposite  to  that  which  the  gdiemes  of  diplomacy 
sought  to  impose  upon  it.     This  simple  remark  may  enable 
reader  to  appreciate  at  their  just  value  the  ^teanen  oi  the 
encc,  and  their  accompHce  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

Be  tliis  as  it  may,  Marshal  Gerard,  being  compelled  to  cooBai 

imself  to  the  exterior  attack,  felt  that  it  was  indispensable  to  is^ 
late  the  citadel  by  closing  tlie  Scheldt.  General  Sebastiani  occu- 
pied the  embankments  upon  the  left  side  of  the  Lower  Scheldt^  mil 
General  Achard  those  on  the  right  bank.  The  French  garrisoned  Fort 
St-  Marie,  and  prepared  to  put  Fort  St.  Piiilippe  in  a  conditioii  to 
command  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Dutch  Hect  advanced  to  in* 
terrupt  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  and,  after  some  useless  parlej^ 
began  a  cannonade,  which  was  without  effect,  our  posta  beinff  co- 
vered by  the  embankments.  On  the  8th  of  December,  a  Ditidi 
frigate  and  corvette»  and  twelve  gun-boats,  appeared  off  Fort  Fie- 
derick,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  ol  the  22nd.  The  cap- 
tain was  iraraechately  summoned  to  evacuate  the  fort,  and,  upon  hifl 
refusal,  the  Dutch  pi-epared  t<j  knd  mider  cover  of  a  very  brisk  fiic; 
but  these  attempts  were  valiantly  repulsed  by  four  companies  of  lbs 
22nd.  Fort  Phihppe  was  soon  put  in  a  state  of  service  ;  two  mottaD 
were  placed  permanently  upon  Fort  la  Croix,  which  wag  constaailj 
annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet;  and  Marshal  Gerard  took  all  propei 
îneasures  to  is<3late  the  citadel,  and  hinder  the  rupture  of  the 
bankments. 

At  the  same  time,  our  posts  upon  the  lelt  and  right  banks  of 
river  were  approaching  the  Fort^  Liefkenshoek  and  Lillo* 
thejse  points  having  been  placed  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence, 
being,  besides,  surrounded  at  a  distance  by  inundations»  which  ccmU 
only  be  passed  by  a  defile,  it  waa  impossible  to  think  either  of  be- 
sieging or  surprising  them. 

Meanwhile  the  attacks  directed  by  the  French  against  the  body  of 
the  citadel,  were  carried  on  with  marvellous  aixlour.  Unfortunatcljr, 
the  full  moon,  while  it  brought  drier  weather,  gave  too  much  hgnt 
by  night  for  works  carried  on  witliin  muge  ot  musketry;  not  to 
mention,  that  the  garrison  vigorously  dciended  itself,  and  pooled 
upon  the  French  workers  a  hail  of  bulicts,  shells,  common  bombi» 
and  small  bombs,  called  Coehorns,  But  tlie  fire  of  the  French  bat- 
teries was  directed  with  so  much  steadiness  and  precision^  that  the 
Dutch  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  their  casemates.  Ere  long 
tlie  communications  from  one  bastion  to  another,  were  carried  on  oolj 
under  ground  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  absolutdj 
neoeaeary  to  work  the  batteries,  no  one  was  seen  moving  about  in 
the  interior  of  the  citadel. 

(>n  the  13th  of  December  the  sie^e  waa  already  very  fiur  ad- 
Tanced.  The  progresô  of  the  engineering  works  in  front  of  the  St. 
X^urent  lunette,  had  allowed  of  a  raft  being  formed  upon  the 
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the  left  faoe,  and  of  tnmmg  opérations  hcm^  begun  upon  the 

Tew  tlic   saillant      Tlie    work    which    Bad   been   de- 

_  the  fir^  two  nights,  by  the  extreme  hardneae  of  the 

iiLsoniy,  had  been  steadily  resumecf,  and  was  approaching  its  con- 

usion;  the  fire  of  our  batteries  and  that  of  the  musketry  were  per- 

veringly  kept  up  ever  since  morning,  so  as  to  oceupy  the  attention 

of  the  extemjy  and  the  maréchal  de  camp,  Georges,  wno  was  in  the 

trtinchee  wilh  the  65th  regiment  of  infantry,  received  orders  to  lead 

dM  attack  that  evening.     The  engineers  had  constructed  three  new 

lafts,  to  be  joined  with  the  first  one;  and  in  order  to  lorm  a  bridge^ 

OT«r  which  our  soldiers  should  pass  to  the  breach  at  the  moment  of 

the  explosion  of  tlie  mine,  the  rest  of  tlie  ditch  had  been  fiUcd  up 

ith  faddnes  loaded  with  stones.     These  works  required  extrenie 

of  detail;  they  were  not  completed  till  far  on  in  the  night, 

there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that,  after  having  entered  the 

te,   we  should  not  have  time  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  there 

ler  cover  of  the  darkness.     The  enterprise,  however,  conducted 

General  Haxo,  had  all  the  success  which  might  be  expected  from 

able  nffioer.    Upon  the  14th,  at  five  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the 

Uew  up,  opening  a  very  practicable  breach  to  the  French,    An 

lo  ffo  up  to  the  top  ana  reconnoitre  it  was  given  to  Lieutenant^ 

jel  Voiliknt,  and  the  qarfk  du  genie  Négrier.     In  accordance 

ih  Uielr  report,  three  picked  companies  of  the  65th  put  themselvea 
motion  ;  tne  2nd  grenadiers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Duverger, 
the  3rd  light  company  commanded  by  Captain  Courant,  ad- 
I  '  k'noe  upon  the  rafts  and  the  ruins  of  toe  rampart;  whilst 

renadiers,  led  by  Carles,  of  the  61st,  the  adjutant  of  the 
bes,  puffied  round  the  lunette  on  the  right  front,  and  proceeded 
kdoera  to  the  gorge,  to  escakde  or  cross  the  barrier.  At  the 
iune  time  another  light  company,  Captain  Montigny*s,  debouched 
the  right,  in  order  likewise  to  attack  the  lunette  at  the  gorge, 
'  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  garrison.  The  soldiers  were  en- 
iQCBed  not  to  fire;  they  marched  with  fixed  bayonets,  climbed  the 
weadi,  and  rushecl  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  upon  the  Dutch  gar- 
^llioa,  which,  thus  surprised  and  surroundcxl,  laid  do^vn  its  arms 
A  abcirt  resistance.  Some  Dutch  soldici-s  succeeded  in  escaping; 
were  killed  or  wounded;  sixty  were  made  prisoners. 
first  piece  of  ill  success  did  not  break  down  the  courage  of 
^  ;  but  the  besieging  army  had  never  ceaâcd  to  regard  its 
as  inevitable.  Still  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
and  various;  the  works  were  incommoded  by  an  almost 
rain,  wliich  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  night  of  the  17  th, 
trenches  were  almost  rivers  of  mud.  To  these  expected 
were  added  others,  which  the  French  could  hardly  have 
Hiirly  mortars  offered  by  Prince  Leopold,  with  artillery^ 
to  wotk  them,  and  5000  shells  w-hich  General  Evain  had  pro- 
pœod  to  fiend  to  Berchem — tliis  was  the  whole  amount  which  the 
HMbtiHg  snny  owed  to  the  good-wiU  of  the  Belgian  govemment. 
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Now,  the  most  serious  embarrassment  of  the  army  was  the  want 
victuals — above  all,  of  forao^e.     Marshal  Gérard*s  imensmegs  on 
subject  was  very  intense.    He  sent  an  urgent  letter  to  King 
pold,  entreating  him  to  order  the  Belgian  commissary  to  deli 
to  the    French  at   a   stipulated  price   120,000  rations,  which 
had  in  his  magazines,     M,  de  Lanevillc  and  General  Sainte 
Numies  wrote  to  General  Evain  to  the  siimc  cifect.     The  only  reply 
of  me  latter  was  to  express  the  wish,  that  the  result  of  the  contra* 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  commissary-general  should  be  waited  ii 
Tendci's,  in  fact,  were  sent  in,  but  nothing  wm  done,  so  high 
the  prices  demanded   by  the  contractors.      Need   we    say  moi 
King  Leopold  urgently  demanded  that  a  part  of  oiu*  cavalry  sta- 
tioned at  the  advanced  posts,  should  be  recaUcd  beyond  the  Roup 
This  was  as  much  as  to  ask  that  our  corps  of  observation  shoula 
weakened  in  the  face  of  the  Dutch  armyj  the  immobility  of  whii 
there  was  reason  to  aspect,  was  a  mask  to  dangerous  desi^s;  ai 
yet,  upon  the  order  of  Marslial  Soult,  King  Leopold's  wishes 
comphcd  with.     Genera!  Gentil   St.  AlphonsCj  who  was  at  Gnam- 
mont,  was  ordered  to  lead  back  his  division  of  cuirassiers  to  France 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign.     It  was  not  but  that  Leopold  wa» 
most  kindly  disposed  towards  the  army,  but  around  him  growled  the 
implacable  resentments  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Belgians,  by  thftt 
policy  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,   which  had  been  iull  of 
tyranny  and  insult  towards  them.     The  French»  no  doubt,  receiTO^H 
some  private  testimonies  of  good-will;  at  Antwerp,  for  inst&no^l^ 
M.  do  Rctz,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  under  our  flag,  gene- 
rously oiiered  to  give  up  his  house  to  our  wounded*     But  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  wo  nad  against  us  in  Belgium^  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  both  those  we  had  gone  to  fight  and  those  we  had  gone 
to  second. 

It  must  be  added,  that  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  did  not 
hesitate,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  to  throw  inexcusable  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  our  generals.  In  his  desire  to  ward  off  aU  the 
attacks  directed  against  him,  and  to  reply  to  the  errors  propagated 
by  the  public  press,  he  complained  without  ground,  sometimes  of 
the  brevity  of  the  reports,  sometimes  of  the  slowness  of  the  (^is^ 
tions;  or  else,  lending  an  ear  to  lying  tales,  he  showed  a  reaoines 
deeply  to  wound  the  t'edlngs  of  men  whose  honour  and  gallantry 
were  unquestionable*  Thus  he  sent  General  Gourgand  before  the 
wilUs  of  Antwerp,  to  ascertain  whether  General  Neigre  had  made  the 
nccessaiy  provision  of  powder.  General  Neigre's  correspondency^ 
left  no  ooubt  upon  this  subject,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  stock  ij^M 
hand  was  much  more  than  sufficient.  General  Neigre,  justly  pro-^H 
iroked»  at  first  oilcred  to  throw  up  his  command;  but  upon  the  le- 
presentations  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  remained  at  tlic  post 
honour,  which  he  had  so  well  occupied  since  the  commencement 
the  siege. 

Amidst  60  many  obstacles  and  annoyances,  General  Gérard 
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played  admirable  fortitude  and  consummate  prudence.  Tlic  works 
were  advancing  rapidly,  and  tbe  fire  of  the  French,  directed  with 
extreme  precision,  had  converted  tlie  interior  of  the  citadel  into  an 
immense  raass  of  rubbish.  General  Chasse,  who  was  seriously  ill, 
luid  hardly  shown  himself  to  the  garrison;  it  was  General  Favange 
who  did  all  the  work  of  the  siege.  But  the  moment  arrived  when 
the  besieged  were  forced  to  give  way.  Tlio  sufferings  of  the  gar* 
lison  had  for  some  days  reached  the  highest  pit^h.  The  French 
liaving  laid  dry  the  ditches  of  the  citadel,  the  Dutch  could  no  longer 
procure  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  Tlieir  two  remaining  w^clb 
W€re  destroyed  by  the  bombs  of  the  besiegers.  There  was  not  a 
building  but  was  in  ruins»  The  casemated  hospital  appeared  in 
danger  of  falling,  and  crushing  all  the  wounded  beneath  it.  Lastly, 
the  garrison,  crowded  together  in  the  posterns,  felt  its  strength 
utterly  exhausted.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Dutch  troops,  aâ 
described  by  General  Chasec  himself,  when  the  French  began  to 
Btorm.  They  had  made  an  enormous  breach  upon  the  left  front 
of  bastion  No.  2,  which  had  fdled  up  nearly  half  the  fosse.  The 
âeeoent  into  the  fosse  was  e  flee  ted;  and  to  render  h  possible  to 
«toim,  nothing  more  was  requisite  than  to  explode  the  mine. 
Judging  from  the  impetuosity  and  courage  displayed  up  to  that 
time  by  the  French,  that  their  attack  would  be  furious  and  irre- 
Bislible,  General  Chassé  sent  two  superior  ofBcers  to  treat,  in  his 
name,  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army.  After  a 
warm  altercation,  a  capitulation  was  agreed  on  for  the  evacuation  of 
ihe  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the  forts  depending  upon  it  ;  and  the 

^cbef  d'escadron  Lafontaine  carried  this  capitulation  to  Paris.  The 
ond  article  Avas  in  these  terms  t  "  The  garrison  shall  be  consi- 
prisoners  of  war,  but  shall  be  reconducted  to  the  frontiers, 
where  their  arms  shall  be  restored  to  them  as  soon  as  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Holland  shall  have  ordered  the  sunender  of  the  forts  of  Lillo 
and  Lief  kcnshock." 

The  same  day  upon  which  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  fell  into  the 
Kajids  of  the  Frencn,  the  Doel  embankment,  occupied  by  General 
Tibarce  Sebiistlanrs  division,  was  threatened  by  the  garri.^on  of  the 
~  Licfkenshoëk  and  by  the  Dutch  squadron.  AVhilst  this 
%^  descending  the  river,  took  up  its  posiiion  opposite  the 

fernT'     '         r,  barges,  filled  with  men  and  artillery,  proceeded  from 

^Lit-  Ic,  ana  disembarked  the  troops  upon  the  embankment 

the  point  where  it  joins  that  one  by  which  tlic  inundation  is 
Btrouled.     The  Dutch  were  2000  in  number.     At  tlie  Jitst  sound  of 
the  musketry,  the  French,  w4io  were  not  moi^o  than  600  paces  off, 

'^^^led   to  tiie  point  attacked,  being  led  by  General  Sebastiani  in 

:>n,  charged  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  oveithrew 

and  hurried   to  the  embankment,   the  dnnns  beating   the 

I  charge.  The  Dutch,  shaken  by  this  vigorous  attack,  got  back  in 
dijortler  to  their  vessels.  In  vain  were  tJiey  protected  by  the  fire  of 
%  numerous  squadron;  some  fell  under  the  bayonets  of  our  soldiers; 
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oflwn  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and  perished;  the  more  fijr- 
tunate  got  back  into  the  fort,  the  approaches  to  which  were  defen»' 
by  a  fire  of  grape.     In  this  rapid  engagement,  w^hich  eecuied 
position  at  Doel,  and  in  which  General  Tiburce    Sébastiam 
euished  himself  by  his  presence  of  mind  and  his  gallantry^  tl 
French  had  had  but  gixty  men  killed  or  wounded.     They  had 
played  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  the  cry  of  all  was  '*  Fonra: 
forward  T'     The  deliçht  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  was 
treme;  they  thronged  round  our  soldiers,  embraoBg  them,  and 
fering  them  bread  and  brandy. 

The  last  episode  in  this  campaign  deserves  to  be  related.  Betn 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  and  the  Tete-dc-Flandres,  there  was  a  &>•' 
tillit  and  several  gun-boats,  which  farmed  the  commimicatian  1»* 
twecn  the  two  portions  of  the  Dutch  garrison.  In  propoaiig  tbo 
capitulation  upon  the  morning  of  the  23d,  General  Chassé  had  flM  * 
liimself  commandant  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp^  of  the  Téte^ê' 
dres,  and  of  the  NetherlriTid  squadron  stationed  upon  the  Sa 
fore  that  place.  Now  his  draft  of  the  capitulation  contained 
article  stating  that  the  flotilla  should  be  at  liberty  to  descend 
river  and  retire.  This  article  was  rejected  in  the  French  draft,  and 
the  French  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  flotilla;  but  the  clainis 
of  the  victors  upon  tliis  point  became  the  subject  of  very  animated 
discussion  in  the  council  of  war  of  the  besieged.  Captain  Koopman* 
commandant  of  the  Dutch  marine,  demanded  that  the  wordj^foftifla 
ahould  be  struck  out  of  the  capitulation,  and  decLired  that  he  re- 
cognised no  authority  which  could  force  him  to  surrender;  he  WM 
determined  to  escape  from  the  enemy  or  perish.  In  factj  that  sts^ 
night  he  burned  part  of  his  vessels,  and  attempted  with  the  T€9t 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  French  ;  but  his  efforts  failed.  Ona 
vessel  succeeded  in  pacing,  but  was  taken  at  St.  Philippe;  the 
others  were  obliged  to  go  up  the  stream  towards  the  citadel,  and 
were  scuttled.  The  crews  of  the  Dutch  marine  were  diut  up  iJi  tfai 
Tçte*de*Fktndres;  when  the  capitulation  was  executed  in  th< 
del,  they  declared  their  submission  to  it;  but  Marshal  Gcrai 
mated  to  Captain  Kofjpman  that  he  could  not  claim  the  benefit 
capitulation  wliich  he  himself  had  disregarded.  The  seamen  w 
tlierefore,  left  upon  the  left  bank  without  arms  or  baggage;  the 
cers  were  disanned,  and  Captain  Koopman  found  liimsclf 
as  a  prisoner  at  discretion. 

Aa  for  General  Chassé  and  the  soldiers,  their  lot,  by  the  terms 
the  capitulation,  was  to  depend  upon  the  course  Wilham  would  take 
with  respect  to  the  forts  ot  Licfkensho^k  and  Lillo.  This  point  did 
not  remain  long  uncertain.  Captain  Passy  and  M.  de  Tallenay,  eeni 
by  Marshal  Gerard  to  the  King  of  Holland,  were  unable  to  croas  the 
frontier;  the  local  authorities  formally  refusing  them  permission,  H» 
Dutch  officer  who  accompanied  them  proceeded  alone  to  the  Uagut^ 
But  William  kept  himself  upon  his  guard  against  every  diecxniing** 
ment;   he  testified  his  satiilkcdon  at  the  energetic       '"  -^ 
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[Goeral  Ommé,  «sd  be  flatly  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  French 
*[iits  depcndmg  upon  the  citadel. 

is  Tciusai  couaemned  tke  garrison  to  remain  prisoners.  An  offer 
I  nude  to  Geneml  Chassé  and  his  soldiers,  to  send  them  back  to 
BoUflnd,  and  to  restore  them  their  arms  upon  the  Irontier,  if  they 
would  engage  not  to  sen-e  against  France  and  her  allies  until  the  ar* 
nagemeats  yet  to  be  made  between  Belgitim  and  Holland  should 
ht  ooncluded.  General  Chassé  replied,  in  liis  own  name  and  that 
of  Ua  «omrades  in  arms,  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  enter  into  such 
I  iBMnigement, 

^  Sum  was  tlu»  siege,  memorable  amongst  all  those  mentioned  in 

Odry,     The  French  soldiers,  though  belonging  for  the  most  part 

^  generadon  not  yet  tried  in  war,  were  deserving  of  all  praise  for 

t  zeal,  discipline,  and  intrepidity.     Generals,  officers,  and  sol- 

i,  did  their  duty — more  than  their  duty;  and  Marshal  Gerard, 

whom  the  suooesB  of  the  enterprise  more  particularly  rested, 

potently  seconded  by  Generals  Sainte  Cyr  Nugues,  Haxo,  and 

5,  rendered  his  country  an  inestimable  service. 

;  Due  d'Orléans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  accompanied  the  army, 

he    behuvcd  with   great   gallantry.      Marshalt    Soult,    acting 

I  a  very  injudicious  instigation,  demanded  that  the  heir  presump- 

!  of  the  throne  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  peiilous  service  of 

f  trenches,  and  sent  upon  reconnoitring  duty.     Marshal  Gférard 

med  this,  thinkin£(  it  ill  became  a  prince  to  fly  from  danger;  and 

this  the  Due  d'Orléans  manifested  much  gratitude  to  him.  Thus, 

i€  In  tlie  army  had  come  short  of  his  part,   and  thenceforth  it 

demonstrated  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that  the  irruption  of  vuU 

'  mencantilism  had  not  wholly  effaced  the  distincrivc  characters  of 

old  nationahty.     It  stood  demonstrated  that  the  wars  of  the 

i  had  not  drained  dry  the  sources  of  that  generous  blood  which 

Mired  al  so  many  various  epochs  for  oppressed  nations.     For  it 

\  everlasting  glory  of  the  French  people,  that,  amidst  all   the 

tttums  c{  human  affairs,  it  has  ever  n?presented  the  principle  of 

il«a(mled  disinterestediicss.     That  the  formidable  mission  it  t<x>k 

itself  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  should  have 

Ê»  long  enduring  impression  of  dread  on  the  mind  of  Europe, 
very  well  be  conceived  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  for  herself  alone 
Fnuioe  acted,  when,  wrathful  and  sublime,  she  began  to  shake 
itt  acid  preach  universal  liberty  with  an  energy  that  nothing 
BJal,  neither  the  league  of  all  monarchies,  nor  England  ex* 
;  agamBfc  its  her  opulence  and  her  hate,  nor  the  most  fiery 
\  hi  looee  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  nor,  lasdy,  the 
able  necessity  of  providing  for  the  common  safety  by  smiting  and 

1  IS  what  should  never  have  been  foi^otten  by  those  who  ac- 
ini after  Uie  revolution  of  July,  of  cherishing  a  jiemicious 
^.  of  conquest*  this  is  what  rendered  odiously  lm>ocritical  those 
ïplûtnatic  jealousies,  of  which  the  cabinet  of  ^e  Ttuieries  was  not 
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ashamed  to  endure  tte  gross  contumely  during  tlie  campaign  of  Ai 
werp.     For  if  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  a  glorioi 
event  in  a  military  point  of  view,  diplomatically  considered,   it  wi 
but  a  cruel  inynification.    It  had,  in  truth,  no  other  effect  than  th 
of  employing  ourselves  in  aiding  the  triumph  of  our  enemies; 
erectea  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us  and  the  Belgian 
pie;  it  lost,  through  the  conditions  imposed  on  us  by  diplomac 
the  chaiacter  of  a  revolutionary  campaign,  which  it  was  so  im_ 
tant  it  should  retain;  in  fine»  being  accomplished  imdcr  the  eyes 
Prusî^ian  soldiers,  ranged  motionless  along  the  Mouse,  it  convert- 
the  soldiers  of  France  into  the  instruments  of  a  merely  d^Tiastic  i: 
teiest,  and  of  ideas  connected  by  a  manifest  affiliation  with 
treaties  of  1815. 

The  Conference  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  !     Let  us  sum  up  ita 
history. 

Belgium  had  made  a  violent  effort  to  separate  from  Holknd. 
Tliia  was  more  than  a  manifestation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit;  it 
was  a  weakening  of  the  securities  which  the  European  monarcliics 
had  tïiken  against  France,  is  lien  they  formed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1815,  Tliey,  thercforc,  leagued  together  once  more, 
urged  by  the  immense  tenor  with  which  we  inspired  them;  and  iflH 
Vfùs  in  London  their  plenipotentiaries  met,  as  though  KnglaJi^l 
merited  that  preference  by  the  depth  of  her  rancour.*  And, 
monstrous  !  iu  that  league  ÏTrance  had  her  repi-e^entativc,  and 
representative  M.  de  Talleyrand!  The  deliberations  began, 
re-establish  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Netherlands  could  not  liave 
done  without  openly  insulting  the  revolution  of  July,  and  it 
too  deeply  moved  the  hearts  of  men  to  allow  of  its  bemg  thus  defie 
writh  impimity.  Diplomacy,  therefore,  bent  alt  its  thoughts  to  open* 
ing  a  yawning  chasm  between  France  and  Belgium.  The  latter  ( 
these  two  nations  seemed  insuperably  attracted  to  the  former 
community  of  manners,  identity  of  language,  conformity  of  intcre9t% 
by  religion  and  remembrances;  the  Cijnference  made  haste  to 
Clare  Belgium  a  neutral  and  independent  nation.  Belgium  shov 
her  amity  towards  France  to  the  cjctent  of  demanding  to  be  run 
by  a  French  prince:  the  Conference  exacted  from  lA>uis  Philip 
that  he  should  refuse  the  croWTi  offered  to  his  son  ;  and  to  the 
that  France  might  find  in  those  Belgians,  whoso  sympathies  she  ^ 
06eeed,  only  impotent  allies,  it  took  care  to  attach  conditions  to  the 
eeparation  oi'  Belgium  from  Holland  (by  the  protocols  of  Janu 
20th  and  *2  7th,  1831,)  which  were  of  a  nature  to  niin  Belgium, 
the  state  uf  feehng  in  Bnis.*^cls  soon  became  unfavourable,  and  aloMl 
hostile  to  us,  bccau?e  the  Due  de  Nemours'  refusal  of  the  crowTi  ' 
for  the  Belgians,  both  an  affront  and  a  misfortune.     England 

*  There  it  in  Engrland,  we  are  aware,  a  party  that  profesnea  for  our  nation  m  duoMf 
eitcem  and  honoarablE;  gj^ipathy.    Tlmt  partj  Ib  dear  to  tu,  aad  cannot  be  allbctei 
^  our  iUtacks.     UnfortiuiateJy»  England  ims  hitherto  been  repretented  only  bf  tte 
»  or  the  WhigB,  the  systematic  eaemiea  of  France  and  of  all  peoples 
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proposed  Leopold,  He  was  approved  of  by  the  French  govemment, 
and  acx^epted  bv  Belgium  ;  and  t!ie  Conference  recompensed  the  Bel- 
giuTXB  Ibr  llib  evidence  ol'  their  incipient  hatred  towards  us,  by  sub- 
gtitutiog  for  the  protocols  of  the  20th  and  27th  of  January  (the 
flame  having,  nevertheless^  been  declared  irrevocable)  tlie  treaty  of 
eighteen  articles,  which  was  of  a  nature  to  ruin  Holland-  Wilhani» 
now  in  his  turn  opf»resscd,  vehemently  reproached  his  brethren  of 
the  Holy  Alhance  with  the  support  they  afibrded  to  the  revolution- 

\wcy  principle  inaugurated  by  the  events  of  September.  He  did 
more;  he  drew  the  sword,  surprised  and  beat  down  Belgium,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  the  sole  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  kings.  TJiereupon,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  claimed,  in  the  Congress  of  London,  in 
favour  of  the  monarchical  principle,  a  part  of  that  influence  which 
England  liad  until  then  exerted  wholly  under  the  dictates  of  her  ab- 
horrence of  France.  The  treaty  of  twenty*four  articles  was,  in  con- 
sequence, substituted  for  the  treaty  of  eighteen  articles.  Now,  the 
dilutes  between  Holland  and  Belgium  had  reference  to  three  points, 
one  of  which  was  the  demarcation  of  their  respective  territories,  and 
the  other  two  were  certain  rights  of  navigation,  and  the  apportion- 
meint  of  the  joint  debt.  The  navigation  and  the  debt  questions 
were  such  as  simply  and  solely  concerned  Belgium  and  Holland: 
the  Conference,  alter  long  debate,  t^jld  the  two  parties  to  settle  their 
quarrel  by  direct  negotiation  between  themselves,  thus  admitting  its 
own  incompetence.  But  it  took  good  care  not  to  do  the  same  with 
resj)ect  to  the  territorial  question,  on  which  it  peremptorily  forbade 
all  controversy,  and  this  because  the  treaty  of  twcnty-lbur  articles 

I  had  settled  the  question  in  a  manner  most  pointedly  and  intentionally 
injuriotis  to  France. 

Had  tlie  French  people  been  a  people  of  adventurers,  without  faith 
or  law,  deserving  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  mankind,  the  other 
nations  would  have  done  an  act  of  cosmopolitism  and  patriotism  in 
leaguing  together  against  it;  an  act  ibr  wlncli  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  praise,  turopc  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  condition  under 
which  all  the  causes  that  interest  men  collectively  must  come  before 
a  supreme,  an  amphyctionic  tribunal:  nothing  is  more  desirable, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  august.  But  whence  had  the  Conference 
of  London  derived  its  right?  From  the  power  of  the  sword.  What 
did  it£  mcmbens  represent?  A  worn- out  civilisation,  the  offspring  of 

►  the  ffroQBCSt  errors  and  the  most  barbarous  prejudices.     And  what 

r^ WHS  II  that  Conference  sought  to  uphold?  A  work  of  general  spolia- 
tion, the  system  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna.    And  against  whom  was 
;ainst  the  people  pre-eminent  above  all  others  for 
abandonment,  prc-emiDcnt  for  lading  the  march  of 
upon  untrodden  paths.     Tlierefore,  one  of  the  moat  fla- 
grai  ^^  it  Cdb  to  the  lot  of  tlie  historian  to  record  was  that 

usurped  dominion  over  the  affairs  of  Europe  perpetrated  by  the  Con- 
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HeoDce  m  the  yean  1831  and  1832.  The  fiîenâs  of  manlnmi,  to 
whatever  conntzy  they  belong,  ought  to  know  that  the  pnndide  of 
eoemopolitism  cannot  bat  ^ain  by  the  consolidation  and  aggrandise 
ment  of  that  French  nationality  which  is  so  essentially  annumaî* 
catire  and  disnterested.  Well  was  this  known  to  the  Eurc^ean 
monazchies  that  took  part  in  the  Conferenoe.  They  eagerly  loncsd 
to  rob  us  of  our  strength,  because  the  strength  of  r  ranee  is  of  tiuI 
importance  to  the  liberty  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  L 


The  citadel  o£  Blaye  etanda  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gironde, 
overlooking  a  wretchea  and  melancholy-looking  town.  Some  streets, 
fonned  by  rows  of  barracks,  an  exercise  ground,  and  artillery  and 
cg^gineering  magazines  compose  tlie  interior  of  the  citadeL  Ita 
numnit  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  built,  as  tradition  telk,  by 
RoLmd,  and  in  which  his  body  was  deposited  after  the  defeat  of 
KoQcesvaUes.  Round  it  runs  a  terrace  only  ten  or  twelre  feet  wide, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  revêtement  From  tlds  sort  of  parapet,  the 
pKAter  part  of  which  is  clothed  with  sand,  and  which  is  divided  «I 
IBlervak  by  embrasures  crossed  by  pliuik^»  the  eye  ranges  over  a  vaat 
extent  of  country.  On  the  west  is  the  river,  which  at  this  spot  wears 
ibc  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  sea;  on  the  nortli,  east,  and  south, 
there  are  vine-clad  hills,  country  houses,  mills,  and  factories.  The 
iitedel  is  a  chilly  place  to  dwell  in  ;  the  prevailing  winds  are  dan- 
getous;  it  is  a  &pot  where  persons  of  weak  lungs  die  fast. 

This  was  the  place  to  which  the  government  sent  the  Duchess  de 

Bem«  and  every  measure  was  taken  for  keeping  her  prisoner  there 

lor  »  long  time.    The  fortress  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence  as  though 

m  eoemy  were  encamped  before  its  gates.     The  cannons  mounted 

on  th«r  carriages  and  pointed^  were  provided  with  every  requisite 

fcw  immediate  service.     The  only  two  gates,  the  Dauphine  and  the 

Rojale,  were  rendered  inaccessible;  and  the  corvette,  la  Capricieme^ 

WIS  mnchored  not  far  from  the  citadel,  in  the  waters  of  the  Gironde, 

sad  farmed,  with  two  pinnaces,  a  line  of  defence  on  the  river  side.  In 

«very  direction  were  to  be  seen  vigdant  sentinels,  in  every  direction 

1VI8  to  be  heard  the  clatter  of  arms.    The  garri^son,  consisting  of  more 

tbaA  nine  hundred  men,  w*as  ordered  to  keep  within  its  barracks,  and 

I  etery  detail  of  the  service  was  performed  with  as  much  strictness  and 

Ixigour  as  in  a  be^^ed  town.     Each    morning  at  six  o'clock,   a 

«mon-Êhot  fired  from  the  citadel,  and  repeated  from  the  corvette, 

IffK^z  the  signal  for  opening  the  gates;  tlic  drums  then  beat  the 

ramOêf  and  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  a  similar  warlike  sound 

aaofounced  the  recurrence  of  the  various  miUtary  duties.     At  six 

o^dock  in  the  evening,  anotlier  cannon-shot  was  mred,  and  the  gates 

Ee  dosed  till  the  next  morning.     The  house  In  which  the  princess 
detained,  was  surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  palisadoes,  ten  or 
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twelve  feet  high;  the  apertures  of  the  chimneys  were  covered  with  » 
cloee  grating;  the  windows  of  all  the  rooms  were  provided  vnùi 
strong  iron  hars  ;  and  the  princess  and  the  voluntary  companions  of 
her  captivity  were  forbidden  to  look  tli rough  those  bars,  to  inhale  for 
a  moment  the  air  of  evening,  after  the  hour  for  retirement 
arrived. 

Thus  subjected  to  a  constraint,  which  the  vivacity  of  her  tem- 
perament rendered  doubly  irksome,  plunged  into  a  prison  where 
she  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  excitement  of  active  operations,  M; 
Caroline  felt  that  her  courage  was  less  than  her  mistbrtunes.  H 
utter  isolation  from  her  party  ;  the  fixed,  immoving  countenance 
her  guards,  the  warlike  aspect  of  hU  around  her  new  abode,  an  aspect 
which  ibrbadc  her  to  hope;  the  claniours  of  the  soldiery,  by  turns 
jovial  and  menacing;  and  amid  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  watchful 
qui  vive?  of  the  sentinels;  all  this  depressed,  overwhelmed  her. 

M.  de  ilesnard  and  Mademoiselle  Sty  lite  de  Kersabiec  had  in  the 
first  instance  presented  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the 
rigours  of  her  captivity;  but  claimed,  almost  immediately  alW- 
wards  by  the  Courts  of  Montbri?on  and  Nantes,  these  faitliful 
adhere  nth'  were  obliged  to  let  their  duties  devolve  on  JL  de  Brissac 
and  Madame  d'Hautefbrt,  who,  though  liighly  esteemed  by  tl 
princess,  were  not  so  deeply  iu  her  confidence  that  she  could  o;^ 
to  them  all  her  graver  and  more  secret  thoughts:  they  could  n 
therefore,  guide  her  by  their  counsels,  but  they  contributed 
soothe  hcrneart. 

Her  afflictions,  indeed,  were  not  altogether  without  alleviation, 
least  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  imprisonment.  Colonel  Chousserie 
possessed  a  lofty  and  generous  soul;  and  he  tempered  as  much 
possible  the  severity  of  her  position.  Besides,  the  state  liad  not 
yet  ascertained  the  exact  extent  of  her  offences;  and  from  her  own 
party  slie  received  in  person  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  Jiddigr« 
From  Geneva,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  thus  addressea  her:  É 

**Mai»a.m, — Yon  will  tlecni  it  inc4>n9ldemU%  olitrusive.  tïmt  at  sucb  a  nKMnent  iS 
this»  I  intreat  you  to  gmnl  me  ii  favour,  but  it  is  the  hijyb  ambition  of  mj  iifc:  I 
would  earnestly  solicit  to  ha  numbcred  ;injonp  your  defenders.  1  have  no  persoo*! 
title  to  the  great  favour  I  ftolitrit  of  you  in  your  new  grandeur;  but  I  venture  to Im* 
p]oTe  h  in  memory  of  a  prince,  of  whom  you  dei^od  to  nume  me  ln5toriiiii,aiid  in  the 
name  of  my  familj^'s  1>lood.  It  waa  my  brother's  glorious  destiny  to  die.  irith  bii 
iUustrious  grandfather,  M,  de  Malesberlie*,  the  defender  of  Louis  XVL.  the 
day,  tire  same  hotLr,  for  the  some  cause,  and  upon  the  same  scaffold. 

*•  CHATEAUBRIAND, 

Very  shortly  after  her  arrest,  and  previous  to  her  quitting  Nan 
the  Duchesâ  de  Bern  had  received  otlier  testimonies  of  devoti 
from  more  obscure  quartei^,  indeed,  but  not  less  touching.     He 
Demoiselles  Duguigny  liaving  requested  as   an  especial  favour 
K)end  one  day  with  her  who  had  received  an  asylum  in  their  hou! 
Charlotte  Moreau  added   to   their  letter  the  folio wiiig  line^j 
madame  would  condescend  to   grant  it  to  a  -poor  femme  de  chamk 
vrho  has  served  her  with  all  her  heart,  I  solicit  the  same  favour  ma 
mistresseâ/' 
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But  the  period  was  at  hand  when  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  to 
lose  every  thing,  even  the  attached  fidelity  of  her  most  zealous  par- 
tisans. And  their  secession  was  perfectly  justified;  for  it  tt>ok  place 
upon  the  divulgation  of  a  terrible  secret;  a  divulgation^  the  shame 
oi  which  was  not  too  severe  an  expiation  of  the  crime  which  the 
Duchess  Dc  Bern  had  committed,  when,  regarding  the  people  as 
her  patrimony,  she  came  into  France  to  let  loose  all  the  horrors  of 
â.\i\  war. 

Meantime,  the  court  was  intoxicated  with  joy.  It  seemed  to  be 
altogether  forgotten  there,  tliat  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  the  queen'a 
niece,  and  that,  in  the  time  of  her  prosperity^  the  mother  of  the 
rhjke  dc  Bordeaux  had  always  lavished  upon  the  children  of 
Louis  Philippe  marks  of  the  tenderest  affection.  But  the  bonds  of 
blood  are  very  fragile,  with  him  who  gains,  by  breaking  them,  all 
that  the  pride  of  man  can  reahsc  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  au- 
thority; tne  Orleans  family  went  to  the  opera,  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  they  heard  of  their  relative's  arrest 

Yet  the  satisfaction  which  they  took  so  little  pains  to  dii^guise, 
was  poisoned  by  a  vivid  feeling  of  disquiet.  For  the  revolutionary 
party  eagerly  demanded  that  the  prisoner  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
Now,  if  ?he  were  acquitted,  Louis  Philippe  stood  branded  in  the 
face  of  all  nations,  as  an  usurper;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  were  con- 
demned to  a  punishment  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  her  offence, 
Louis  Philippe  would  have  to  choose  between  the  alternative  of 
despotically  annulling  the  sentence,  or  of  drawing  down  upon  him- 
8eUi^  if  he  permitted  it  to  take  its  course,  the  eternal  malediction  of 
all  the  crowned  heads.  Had  he  felt  his  position  more  secure,  on  the 
point  of  legitimacy,  he  would  not  have  been  afraid  to  encounter  tha 
lormer  of  these  risks  ;  had  he  been  more  independent  of  the  sove- 
reigns, he  woidd  not  have  feared  the  latter.  But  as  he  could  not 
venture  to  risk  his  right  upon  the  wU  of  the  people,  nor  to  shako 
off  the  {^tronage  of  the  great  courts,  every  thmg  harassed  and  im- 
peded him:  a  defeat  would  have  been  utter  destruction?  victory 
was  the  source  of  terrible  embarrassraent. 

And  no  one  was  more  sensible  of  this  embarrassment  than  M. 
Thiers,  the  person  more  especially  responsible  for  the  results.  He  had 
certainly  displayed,  in  the  arrest  of  the  princess,  an  extraordinary 
of  resolution.*    He  had  dashed  forward  unheatatingly,  up  ta 


^  His  first  oommimicalioa  between  M.  Thiers  and  DeiiU,  took  place  under  the 


I  one  day  received  a  letter^  vberein  a  atranger  begged  him  to  repair  in 
tlic  efcaittf  to  the  Champt^Elysi^s,  proralitiig  to  make  him  a  oommunicatLori  of  th& 
f  highftl  itnportancc.    M.  Thiem  sent  for  the  chief  of  poli<7e,  showed  him  tho^ 
and  requef  ted  hit  opinion.     The  latter  thought  that  the  proposed  mcetinsr 

i«  ttmOf  and  that  he  had  better  not  attend  it.    Bat^  under  the  powerfiil  inâuenco» 

^«a  iaaunct  which  impelled  him  to  accept  the  adventure,  M,  Thiera  took  no  heed 
f^  tba  adTice  which  he  had  called  for,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  pfticeeded  to  Ih» 
la-EIjaéear  with  a  brace  of  putola  ready  in  hu  coat  pockets.    At  the  apot  in- 
i  bk  the  letter,  be  peroeiTed  a  man  atonding,  who  seemed  agitated  with  fear 
He  appiroached,  and  accosted  this  man:  it  was  Deutx.    A  conferesce 
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the  period  when,  having  hecorae  the  instigator  of  a  wretched  knaTe, 
he  had  exhausted  liis  tool's  base  knavery.     But  he  felt  clearly  thit 
it  would  never  do  to  Jiliow  his  prisoner  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
condemnation.    Before  the  arrest  of  the  duchess,  when  Deutz,  ^ 
from  Nantes,  proposed  to  deliver  up  M,  dc  Bourmont  into  tkd  1 
of  government,  M.  Tliiers  repelled  the  disgraceful  offer,  in 
save  tlie  government  the  very  inconvenient  possibility  of  ' 
ehoot  a  marshal  of  France  *  ^i 

But  some  decision  must  be  come  to.  For  the  blood  which  haj^f 
been  poured  out  in  the  West,  cried  aloud  for  vengeance;  formidii^B 
ble  clamours  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  families  which  had  been 
plunged  into  mourning  by  civil  war;  and  the  conquerors  of  the 
month  of  July,  the  sincere  liberals,  the  republicans,  concurred  ia 
domirirlTFi^  with  determined  voices,  that  a  great  example  should  be 
iBBde,  tliat  justice  should  be  done.  For  their  part,  the  legitimaliato 
made  the  coxmtry  re-echo  with  their  shouts  of  monarchical  cntbu* 
dasm,  all  the  louder  to  cover  tlieir  real  depression.  The  Chzeite  Ji 
France  and  the  Quutidienjit  sent  forth,  day  after  day,  addresse»  gfo- 
lifying  the  courage  of  the  mother  of  Henry  V.»  and  protests  agaost 
the  base  treachery  of  which  she  had  been  made  the  victim;  %  gmt 
number  of  gentlemen  made  known  the  project  they  had  fomued  of 
making  up,  by  subscription,  a  civil  list  for  her;  and  1^^  but  not  leail, 
M*  de  Chateaubriand,  in  the  pamphlet  which  became  so  oelefacBled, 
ventured  to  exclaim  :  "  Madame,  your  son  is  my  king  !"  These  ym/tiê 
flew  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  amongst  the  royalist  party,  ani 
hundreds  of  young  men,  the  sons  of  noblemen,  made  a  proocasnon 
through  Paris,  to  wait  upon  and  do  honour  to  their  author.  F<if 
iome  time  past,  petitions  relative  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  been 
pouring  into  the  Chamber.  On  the  5th  of  January,  the  ministets 
were  called  upon  there,  to  explain  their  intentions*  The  crowded 
aasembly  was  full  of  excitement,  and  of  various  passions.  On  owt 
aide,  tlie  ministexa  were  charged  ^vith  entertaining  the  criminal  idea 
of  frustrating  the  justice  of  the  country;  on  the  other  the  i" 

punishing,  a  corollary  frotu  that  of  reigning,  was   altogetl . 

sied  them.    M,  Sapey,  who  had  been  clmrged  with  the  drawing 


j  whkh  ended  in  A  bMe  crime    The  next  ni^ht,  bj  an 
the  pûEoe,  Deatz  was  «ocrctlv  introdueeil  Into  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  \ 
fior,    "  Yon  can  make  a  good  thing  of  this,"  aai«l  M.  Tliicrs.    The  Je^  ahook  ^ 
airit^tion  »t  the  idea;  his  limbs  trE'inbled  tindi^r  hUn^  and  his  countenance 
Tin  '  the  treachciy  was  ietUed  without  diflicnity. 

.  M.  Thiers  was  not  destined  to  reinaiu  much  longer  trcKiliM^  as  i 
of  ÙI,  ixi»,  I  iur,  with  the  al&in  of  the  Duchess  de  BerrL  Then  eidstad  betiieeto  him 
1  M.  d'Aifôm  miniater  of  ocunnieroe  and  pnhlic  worki^  a  nioit  eat!»  wimmSÊl^ 
Foasessed  by  a  mania  fi)r  bnainesa,  VL  d'Âx^gotit  bad  iddM  lo  hli 
,  the  direction  of  tlie  oonumtiieB  and  of  the  national  guardi^  which  iMfeiil 
iba  Minister  of  the  interior  pracitetf  what,  under  the  Emoiiev  the  màAl^et  «I 
llifliwaai  M.  Thiers  made  gréait  ooin{)laintB  of  this:  "I  will  not  he  the  FoQche  of 
Wm  jÊé^ma^**  said  he  AAer  k«g  diaensnensv  it  was  arran|tcd  that  IL  d'Aiîoitt 
I  Ibe  miniatrjr  of  the  interior^  with  the  direction  of  tbe  national  _ 
I  tte  oomiiiiiica,  and  that  ^L  Thiers  should  take  the  public  works.  It  was»  < 
f,  lld'Afgont  who  had  the  ospedal  charge  of  the  affair  of  Blaj-e* 
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r  report  on  the  pétitions  on  this  subject,  presented  one^  which  left 
it  to  the  ministers  to  take,  with  regard  to  the  prisoner,  what  steps 
should  deem  most  advisable,  leaving  them  responsible  to  tne 
aber  and  the  country  for  the  soundness  of  their  judgment. 
M.  dc  Broglie  appeared  at  the  tribune  in  support  of  this  view. 
Ic  maintained  that  the  elder  Bourbons  had  placed  themselves  out  of 
be  pwJe  of  ordinary  law;  that  the  government  had  no  other  rules  to 
ct  upon,  in  reference  to  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  than  those  of  the 
\  of  war;  that  the  princesd  ought  to  be  detained  as  a  pema  wluBt 
ii  wsit  dangerous  to  the  country  to  leave  at  liberty;  that  eTei^ 
eound  reason  of  state  required  this;  that  the  tranquiihty  of  the  citi- 
sens  would  otherwise  be  periled;  that  the  principle  of  equaHty  before 
tbe  law  was  not  applicable  to  this  case,  the  Duchess  ae  Bern  not 
a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  and  being  such  no  longer  by 
At  these  words  violent  exclamations  arose  from  the  benches 
right  M.  de  Broglie  continued;  "  After  all,  this  principLe, 
as  it  may  be,  is  not  more  sacred  or  inviolable  tlian  many 
rhich  you  have  set  aside.  It  is  not  mote  so,  for  eiumple, 
principle  of  Toyal  irresponâbUity,  which  you  set  aside  when 
Charlea  X  "  Passing  on  to  the  disorders  which  tliey 
mk  in  summoning  the  Duchess  de  Berri  before  judges  deâg- 
chance:  ''  Do  you  think,"  he  exclaimed,  **  that  the  whole 
rhich  the  government  can  dispose  will  suffice  to  protect,  as 
may  be,  the  heads  of  the  judges  or  those  of  the  accused? 
have  seen  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  you  have  seen  for  ten 
\  days  the  entire  city  of  Paris  under  arms,  the  capital  of  the 
I  in  the  attitude,  in  the  terrible  suspense,  of  a  town  in  a  state 
_  well,  you  have  se^n  nothing.  You  have  seen  the  disturb- 
\  of  the  month  of  June:  weU,  you  have  seen  nothing/* 

orattjrs  of  the  left  presented  themselves  to  reply  to  M.  de 

M.  de  Lu<^e  intimated  that  he  would  vote  for  referring  the 

I  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  if  this  proviso  were  added:  *'  In 

■  to  have  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  carried  into  effect.^*     M.  de 

^ueville  reminded  the  Charal)cr  that,  at  the  time  of  its  propo- 

for  the  banishment  of  the  elder  branch,  the  ^vemment  de- 

i  the  penal  code  applicable  to  such  of  the  exiled  iamily  as  should 

ppl  to  introduce  civil  war;  and  expressed  has  Mtunisnineiit  that 

lame  persons  should  now  be  so  eager  to  deviate  from  the  ordi- 

^uincaples  of  law  who,  but  the  other  day,  were  so  determined 

'  lesolution  to  have  those  principles  adhered  to  under  all  cir* 

''  You  talk/'  cried  M.  C-erbet,  "  of  the   danger  there 

be  in  submitUng  the  Duchess  de  Berri  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 

is  your  govemment,  then,  so  ill  established  that  it  cannot 

go  flick  a  test?  * 

I  Ûm  ocx^aâon  M.  Bcrr^  er  ranged  himself  r^olutely  on  the  âde 

llw  miiyslerSf  the  more  efiectimlly  to  strike  at  the  dynasty  of 

1  tlwj  were  the  blind,  pasâve  instruments.     In  common  witli 

he  asserted  that,  to  bring  the  Duchess  de  Bern  btCbie  the 
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judges,  would  be  a  fault  and  a  perilous  fault;  in  common  with  them, 
he  aflBrmed  that  she  lived  in  a  sphere  which  the  sword  of  ordh 
law  could  not  reach.  Reasoning  upon  monarchical  principles, 
mother  of  a  legitimate  king,  being  engaged  by  no  duty  of  neeee 
submission  to  a  prince  whom  insurrection  had  placed  upon  _ 
throne,  the  Duchess  dc  Berri  was,  with  reference  to  Louis  FhiUppe, 
in  a  position,  not  of  revolt  but  of  war.  The  matter  in  hand  was  a 
defeat,  not  a  judicial  offence;  a  question  of  policy,  not  of  jtigtioe;  , 
and  it  was,  consequently,  altogether  left  to  the  executive  power  iflM 
do  that  which  it  should  think  proper,  shoidd  think  itsell*  stxoo^^ 
enough  to  venture  upon. 

M.  Thiers  saw  at  once  the  dangerous  meaning  and  intent  of  this 
alliance,  and  immediately  endeavoured  to  turn  the  eye^  of  the  a§- 
sembly  in  another  direction.  Persuaded  that  it  was  to  the  cowaidîoe 
of  the  Chamber  he  must  appeal,  in  order  to  achieve  success  for  his 
views,  he  set  his  imagination  to  work,  and  drew  a  picture  of  com* 
plic-ated  and  tremendous  horror;   he  depicted  the  judges  trembUfig 
on  the  bench;  the  accusers  dumbfounded;  the  accused  triumphant  in 
the  impossibility  which  her  enemies  would  experience  of  adducing 
material  and  decissive  proofs  against  her;  the  passions  excited  in  con- 
tending ways,  and  ready  to  come  into  fierce  collision;  the  » 
tending  the  trial  of  the  ministers  renewed  with  aggravated 
and  the  government  compelled  to  station  80,000  or  100,000  men 
echelons  on  the  road  from  Blaye  to  Paris. 

Terrified  at  this  evocation,  in  ghastly  array,  of  vwn  phani 
the  Chamber  relinquished  to  the  ministers  the  charge  of  d 
at  their  own  responsibility,  it  is  tnie^  but  also  at  their  own 
upon  the  fate  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri. 

Til  us,  from  the  very  um,  whence  laws  receive  their  birth, 
arbitrary  rule,  and  all  its  insolent  temerity;  legality,  so  warmly  ad- 
vocated by  Casimir  Perier,  gave  way  to  reasons  of  state,  the  hypo- 
critical pretence  under  which  despotism  veils  itseli';  the  interests  of 
a  temporary  and  variable  policy  superseded  the  rights  of  j 
which  are  eternal  and  immutable  ;  juries,  which  had  been  so 
tatiously  proclaimed  a  sacred  institution,  were  now  denounced 
power  open  to  comiption,  to  legal  chicanery,  to  fear;  the  prind; 
of  equauty  before  the  law,  which,  without  reservation,  formed  so 
leading  a  feature  of  the  charter,  was  soon  confined  to  a  sort  of  in- 
violability, which  had  not  been  respected  in  the  slightest  degiee 
when  the  object  in  hand  was  the  obtaining  possession  of  the  cro'   ^* 
but  wliich  was  carefully  respected  now  that  the  object  which  o\ 
to  have  been  kept  in  \^cw  was  the  %^ndication  of  outraged  i    ^ 
in  fine,  by  a  monstrous  contradiction,  a  government,  which 
sentcd  itself  as  based  upon  the  affections  and  sympathies  of  the 
pie,  absolutely  declared  itself  too  weak  to  i-un  the  risk  of  a  hi. 
and  seemeil  to  think  that  an  army  would  not  suffice  to  bring  safe 
to  Paris  a  woman  twice  conquered  and  a  prisoner.     Such  an  avo^ 
WHS  aheer  insanity. 
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The  legitimatistB  were  perfectly  enraptured;  and  while  the  re- 
publican party  gave  way  to  transfiorts  of  passion  aeainst  the  govem- 
ment,  the  loyalists,  raising  their  heads  once  more,  viewed  the  speeches 
of  MM.  Thiers  and  de  Broglie  with  mahgnant  satisfaction,  and  styled 
the  sittings  of  the  5th  of  January,  séance  aux  aveux:  **  So  the 
kgitimatist  party  was  not  dead^  as  had  been  so  often  eaid  and 
lepeftted;  for  here  was  the  ministers  themselves  statmg  that  in 
oraer  to  keep  it  down,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
would  be  necessary  !"  And  they  addressed  jeering  felicitations  to 
M.  dc  Broglie  upon  the  service  he  had  iust  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
sound  doctrines,  reproaching  him  merely  with  his  want  of  consist- 
ency, and  comparing  the  power  which  thus  lived  on  the  past,  which 
it  insulted  all  the  while,  to  the  vulture  which  lives  on  the  prey 
which  it  disfigures.  • 

The  ministerial  party  had  fallen  into  a  sore  dilemma  j  it  defended 
itaelf  with  the  utmost  embarrassment,  and  its  confuson,  giving  it  the 
app^ranc€  of  stiU  greater  weakness,  served  to  encrease  teniold  the 
sodacily  of  its  adversaries. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  suddenly  strange  ru* 
mours  were  whispered  about.  A  mysterious  love  afîair,  an  inex- 
onaable  act  of  imprudence,  was  attributed  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri; 
and  it  was  said  that  certain  consequences,  wliich  could  not  be  con- 
<%aled,  were  inevitable.  Indignantly  repelled  by  the  legitimatiste, 
as  a  mere  impure  calumny,  this  rumour  was  dihgently  propagated 
by  those  whose  morbid  curiosity  it  pleaded,  or  who  made  use  of  it 
Èà  Mirve  their  own  unworthy  purposes.  But  the  place  where  of  all 
oiheD  it  was  most  willingly  received,  though  conveyed  and  com* 
municated  from  one  to  another  in  ambiguous  terms,  was  the  pa- 
lace. The  courtiers  knew  perfectly  well  that  their  ready  acquiescence 
in  tlie  rumour  would  be  accepted  as  a  favourable  proof  of  do vo- 
ùom  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  they  believed  one  and  all  The 
qwKSk  havioff  miffered  some  remarks  on  the  levity  of  her  niece  to 
cacapt  frnm  her,  in  a  tone  partly  severe,  partly  expressive  of  aiïec- 
tioiiale  interest  in  the  oflender,  the  courtiers  aptly  gave  to  these 
liiiita  the  harsh  interpi-etation  which  they  felt  persuaded  the  king 
wiahtid  lo  have  conveyed  abroad.  He  himself,  whether  from  po- 
licy, or  from  real  inditference,  permitted  a  free  course  to  the  licence 
<if  feiBSrk  around  liim  upon  this  subject,  though  the  scandal  fell 
lOftm  his  own  family.  And  not  only  did  he  tolerate  the  rumours 
ctrcalating  about  the  palace,  as  to  the  presumed  dishonour  of  his 
nieoe,  but  he  even  added  his  own  conjectiures,  and  illustrated  the 
topic  by  all  the  piquant  details,  which  his  memory  supplied,  of 
loc  ^"'-•-nTr*^  of  the  old  court, 

.^  I  became  daily  stronger;  and  a  circumstanoe   occurred 

whicU  was  calculated  to  confirm  it.     On  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
January,  the  prisoner  was   seized  with   vomitmg;    a  telegraphic 
fliei{A^lâi  instantly  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  TuUerics.     The 
—^  Ducboes  de  Berri,  sinoe  her  arrival  at  Blaye,  had  been  attended 
■        VOL,  n*  K 
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by    no   other  phyrician  than  M.  Gintrac^  a  man  of  the  higl 
honour  and  talent,  whom  she  greatly  esteemed,  and  in  whom  Au 
had  full  confidence.     The  government,  then»  mi^ht  have  well  be 
content  to  leave  the  medical  care  of  Marie  Caroline  in  the  hands 
M.  Grintrac,  and  the  more  especially  so  as  the  princess  had 
tinctly  refused  to  receive  Dr.  Barthez,  who  had  been  ordered 
government  to  wait  upon  her  professionally.     Ministers  ^^  '"" 

otherwise;  and  to  shield  themselves  from  responsibility,  as       

most  probably,  to  clear  up  a  m3i'stGry,  an  explanation  oi  which  migl 
be  so  beneficial  to  their  implacable  policy,  they  determined  up< 
sending  two  physicians  to  Blaye,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into 
all  tlie  cii-cumgtanccs  affecting  the  health  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  re- 
port upon  the  most  effective  mode  of  removing  any  complaint  with 
which  slie  might  be  troubled.  tTlie  two  physicians  eelected  in  i 
cordance  with  this  determination,  started  ior  Blaye  on  the  night 
the  21st  of  January:  they  were  MM.  Orfila  ana  Auvity.  In  t 
noundng  their  departure,  the  ministerial  press,  intimated  wî 
coarse  significance,  that  they  had  been  despatched  to  solve  un  cas  dâ 
meflecijie  legale. 

The  emotion  produced  in  the  public  mind,  was  profound.  Thé 
leçitimatistâ  affected  the  greatest  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
princess.  Under  the  Restoration,  M.  Auvity  had  been  the  mecli^ 
attendant  upon  Marie  Caroline;  and  it  was  therefore  quite  nai 
that  he  should  be  appointed  by  ministers  to  visit  her;  but 
which  gave  an  opening  to  sinister  suppositions,  was  the  eek 
they  had  made  of  M.  Orfik,  a  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  deteetbtf 
the  traces  of  poison.  **  Let  any  fatal  intelligence  come  from  BkyeP 
exclaimed  a  journal  devoted  to  the  mother  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux, **  and  by  our  faith,  we  swear  that  the  government  shall  m 
have  reason  to  ask  where  are  the  royahsts  !  Life  shall  be  paid  G 
life  r  In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  was  no  sincerity  whatever  fl 
these  fears  and  these  menaces.  The  kin^  and  his  minLstcrs  had  v 
the  preservation  of  the  princess's  life  wiiile  in  prison,  an  interai 
which  it  was  as  unjust  as  absurd  to  disallow.  Indeed,  to  suppoiO 
them  indiUbrent  to  the  matter,  was  a  mere  gratuitous  and  clunii^ 
calumny.  But  such  is  the  logic  of  party  pûâgions;  offended  is 
the  person  of  her  whom  they  had  placed  upon  a  visionary  throne 
raised  by  their  own  illusions,  the  royalist  party  returned  the  pottiaiai 
of  the  new  dynasty  outrage  for  outrage,  meeting  absurd  aeoumtioili^ 
with  cruel  imputations  ! 

On  the  24  til  January,  MIL  Orfila  and  Auvity  arrived  at  Bkje; 
on  the  25  th  they  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  princess,  ti 
the  same  time  with  MM.  Gintrac  and  Barthez;  and  on  the  aaaiA 
day  these  four  gentlemen  signed  a  ix^port,  setting  forth  the  reauli  of 
tlicir  visit  and  its  inquiries.  It  statea  that  the  princess,  bom  ofooQ" 
sumptive  parents,  manifested  symptoms  of  the  hereditary  malady; 
tliat  she  was  subject  to  inâammatonr  affections  ;  that  often,  auar 
walking  on  the  ramparts,  she  had  su^ied  &om  a  shorty  dry  coughi 
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the  ckaracter  of  which  waa  somewhat  alarming;  diat  her  state  of 
lièûlth  required  serious  preeautionB  to  be  taken;  and  that  more  espe- 
elâlly  she  ought  to  abstain  rigidly  from  going  out,  except  in  tho 
middle  of  the  day,  and  then  to  keep  in  sheltered  places,  the  citadel 
being  so  much  exposed  to  tlie  cxîld,  and  to  the  thick  fogs  frequently 
arising  from  the  nver. 

Hail  this  report  been  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  it  would  have  eftectu- 
âUy  fulsilÎL'd  the  discreditable  rumours  which  for  some  time  past  had 
lieen  put  in  circulation  ;  and  in  showing  a  longer  residence  at  Blaye  to 
te  attended  with  dan^'er  to  the  princess,  would  have  compelled  the 
government  cither  to  hbcrate  her,  or  to  remove  her  toamore  sahibrioua 
prison.  The  ministers  at  once  saw  tliis,  and  forthwith  thnist  away 
tike  report  amon^  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  ;  they  had 
■lade  up  their  mmds  that  the  Ducheâ%de  Bern  was  pregnant,  and  they 
were  dctcnnincd  not  for  one  moment  to  risk  the  benefit  of  a  dis- 
covery which  would  overwlielin  the  le^timatist  party  with  confusion. 
And  the  court  must  have  indeed  been  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the 
temptation  held  out  in  this  most  disgracefid  prospect;  for  rather  than 

S've  it  up,  it  chose  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  contLngency  which,  with 
e  conatruction  inevntably  put  upon  it  by  party  hatred,  always  un- 
juel,  even  towards  the  best  of  men  and  of  meaauiçs,  might  ho* 
come  the  ground  work  of  the  most  fearful  charge  against  it.  But 
«uch  infatuation  is  common  to  aU  govemmenta  and  all  men  impa* 
tieal  for  full  succesa.  The  court  was  playing  the  game  of  a  despe- 
mle  gamester:  it  had  staked  the  chance  of  profiting  by  a  scandal 
that  of  being  overwhelmed  beneath  the  weight  of  an  infamoua 

It  was  accordingly  at  this  time  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety, 
itching  with  greedy  eyo  each  successive  buEetin  from  Blaye,  and 
order  after  order  that  the  piincess  should  be  treated  wth  all 
indulgence  and  consideration,  careful  as  it  now  was  of  a  life 
Im  flsmah  poUcy  now  rendered  doubly  precious  to  it.  But 
tie  «11  this  really  anxious  soUcitude,  the  legitimatists  grew  moro 
tad  more  furious,  asserting  that  the  citadel  of  Blaye  had  been  as- 
aigticd  to  the  mother  of  Henry  V.  at  once  as  a  prison  and  as  a  tomb. 
Il  became  necessary  to  meet  these  accu^tions,  daily  repeated  as 
they  were;  and  the  ministry  accordingly  obtained  from  MM.  Orfils 
ana  Auvity,  a  new  report  which,  qmte  differing  from  the  former, 
woit  to  prove  the  salubrity  of  the  fortress  of  Blaye*  Tlie  first  report 
Imà  been  sgned  by  MM.  Orfila,  Auvity,  Gintrac,  Barthez;  tlie 
«econd  bore  tlie  signatures  only  of  MM,  Orfxla  and  Auvity.  Th© 
first  had  been  kept  altoj^ether  in  the  back  ground,  silent  and  unheard 
of;  the  second  was  pubUshed  far  and  wide,  trumpeted  aloud  through- 
out the  whole  country,  throughout  Europe. 

Î'  i-as  did  not  crown  these  despicable  artifices  of  an  execu*. 

ti\  ,  being  attacked  without  good  faith,  defended  itscU*  witb-tl 

OiU  honesty.     Proud  of  the  power  imputed  to  them  in  the   *' 
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aux  aveux,  by  the  infatuated  declarations  of  MM*  do  Broglie  and 
Thiers»  the  royaliats  carried  their  heads  high,  and  were  more  menac- 
ing in  their  demeanour^  more  arrogant  in  their  language  than  when 
the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  leading  the  insurgent  bands  to  battle. 
The  Corsaire^  a  satirJciil  journal  belon^dng  to  the  republican 
having  one  day  alluded  to  the  suspieions  indulged  in  by  j- 
malice»  the  editor,  M.  Eugène  Brifault,  was  called  out  by  a  ro 
and  wounded.     Another  attack  was  followed  by  another  chall 
upon  the  part  of  the  writers  in  the  Revenant^  to  which  the  Corsaire 
on  this  occasion  replied  by  an  energetic  appeal  to  the  respect  due  U 
the  liberty  of  the  press.     Now  to  have  recourse  to  measures  of  ind?  ^ 
mi  dation  against  the  repubHcan  party  was  a  proof  how  little  thai 
party  was  understood.     Composed  of  men  full  of  courage,  impe- 
tuosity, and  daring,  the  strengtii  of  that  party  consisted  precisely  in 
its  artlour  in  bra\"ing  death.     No  sooner  did  it  find  itself  threatened 
than  its  indignation  burst  forth  with  tremendous  vehemence.     Th^ 
National  and  the  Tribune,  which  until  then  had  spoken  only  with, 
cliivalrous  generosity  ol'  the  uufortunate  and  captive  Duchess  da| 
Berrii  now  hurled  a  formal  and  haughty  defial  at  the  legitimatistaL 
With  that  lofty  disdain  which  characterised  him,  Armand  Carrel 
wrote,  *'It  seems  that  the  moment  is  come  for  testing  the  famous 
Carlo-republican  alliance;  be  it  so.     Let  messieurs,  the  cauaUere ser^ 
venti^  say  how  many  they  are;  let  us  see  each  other  once  face  to  fiice^ 
and  then  let  there  be  an  end  of  the  matter.     We  will  not  call  in  tlm 
juste-milieu  men  to  help  us*'^     A  declaration  of  the  same  kind  ap- 
peared ia  the  Tribune,     Instantly  the  popular  societies,  the  schoofa^ 
and  all  were  in  motion.     The  office*  of  the  two  republican  new** 
papers  were  filled  with  impassioned  crowds.     Every  one  demanded 
permission  to  enrol  his  name;   every  one  claimed  for  himself  \\m 
honour  of  the  first  tight.    A  list  of  twelve  names  had  been  depositoif 
by  the  Icgitimatists  at  the  offices  of  the  National  and  the  Tribune^ 
and  from  that  list  Armand  Carrel  had  selected  the  name  of  M.  Roujc 
Laborie;  but  in  matters  of  single  combat  the  republicans  admitted 
no  representative,  and  they  all  insisted  that  the  engagement  should 
have  a  character  more  in  conformity  with  the  intensity  of  tbeîf 
anger.     Accordingly  they  deposited  at  the  offices  both  of  the  No' 
tional  and  the  Tribum  twelve  names  in  opposition  to  the  twelve  thai 
had  been  furnished  to  them,  and  declared  that  they  determined  t4y 
hsLVQf  not  a  collective  engagement,  not  a  listed  field,  which  would 
have  been  impracticable,  but  a  combat  divided  into  twelve  rencoii* 
très,  at  different  hours  and  at  different  places.     After  several  n^o* 
tiatiouB  and  a  long  correspondence,  the  Icgitimatists  refused  to  sub* 
scribe  to  these  conditions.     Tlie  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
Revenant^  by  MM  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  Marrast,  and  Garderin,  will 

S've  an  idea  of  this  singular  conflict,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  mid* 
e  ages  seemed  to  be  revived. 
**  We  tend  yoa  a  ûrtt  liât  of  iwelre  persoDs.    We  demand,  not  twelve  timult»» 
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seems  doeU,  but  twelve  siiooeitive  dueb,  at  timeJ!  and  places  on  which  we  «hall  eaêilj 
agpee.  No  esonise*;  no  pretext»,  which  would  not  save  you  from  the  disgrace  of 
cowvdiees,  nor,  nboye  aH  from  the  coniequence»  which  ensue  from  it.  Henoetbrth 
there  u  war,  man  to  man,  between  your  x^uty  and  aura}  no  truce  till  one  of  the  two 
Ahiiil  hiTe  given  way  to  the  other/* 

From  the  acrimony  of  this  knguage,  it  may  be  conceived  what 
must  have  been  the  surprise  of  the  republican  party  when  its  oppo- 
neDts  dared  to  threaten  it,  The  men  of  intelligence  among  the 
loyalists  felt  that  a  great  bhinder  had  been  committed,  and  they 
exerted  aU  their  energies  to  stifle  this  deplorable  quarrel.  In  pursu- 
ance of  a  decision  come  to  at  a  meeting  of  their  leading  men,  the 
l^timatists  declared  that  they  could  not  consent  to  generalise  the 
dispute.  Tardy  prudence,  and  insufficient  to  the  end  proposed  !  Oa 
ihe  2nd  of  February,  MM.  Armand  Carrel  and  Iloux  Laborie  met 
upon  the  ground.  The  fight  took  *place  with  swords,  and  lasted 
"tnree  minutes.  Carrel  liad  already  twice  wounded  his  adversary  in 
the  arm  ;  but  in  making  a  lunge^  he  met  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
received  a  deep  wound  m  the  abdomen.  Tlie  news  spreiid  like  light- 
ninç,  and  immediately  became  the  subject  of  every  conversation. 
l^^Qthing  was  talked  oi  in  the  schools,  the  journals,  at  the  Bourse, 
in  the  theatres,  but  the  courage  of  Armand  Carrel,  his  devotcdness, 
juid  the  danger  impending  over  his  life,  M,  Dupin,  M.  Chateau* 
i>iriand  himself,  called  to  ask  how  he  did.  M.  Thiers,  whose  coi- 
leagiie  he  had  been  in  other  times,  sent  his  secretary.  The  people 
of  the  house  refused  to  admit  him.  Let  him  come  in,  said  Carrel; 
And,  addressing  the  visiter,  he  said,  *^  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  M, 
Thiers  ;  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  M.  Boux  Laborie  be  not  incom- 
moded,** 

But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  cry  of  execration  against  the  execu- 
tive, mingled  with  the  interest  which  was  everywlieie  manifested 
for  the  magnanimous  writer.     So  then,  said  the  siucere  libemU,  here 
is  the  fruit  of  the  affirmations  of  M,  Tlaiers  and  the  Due  de  Brogliej 
let  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  lie  at  their  door.     But  fur  the  im- 
portance bestowed  upon  a  vanquished  woman,  but  for  the  moral 
Jorce  with  which  they  have  invested  her  by  placing  her  above  the 
laws,  but  for  the  ludicrous  confession  they  have  made  of  their  dread 
the  legitimatist  party,  never  would  that  party  have  ventured  to 
"  ij  such  an  excès  of  hardihood.     The  purtii?ins  of  the  ministry 
^  evidently  humiliated  by  these  reproaches,   for  the  insult 
to  the  revolution  of  July  was  flagrant,  and  could  not  be  de- 
filed. As  for  the  republicans,  they  continued  to  meet  tumultuously  ; 
i>ut  vengeance  was  with  them  a  sentiment  full  of  grandeur  and  gene- 
"    '         The  men  of  the  people,  in  the  vehemence  of  their  indigna- 
t  the  office  of  the  Gazette  de  France  with  the  intention  of 
^' up  its  presses.     They  were  restrained  by  a  repubUcan,  JL 
rPetdînand  Flocon,  wlio  harangued  the  furious  multituae,  and  made 
libem  ashamed  of  their  violence.     However,  it  was  detenu ined  in 
jibe  office  of  the  Tribune  to  publish  the  following  maniiesto,  the 
Icfiect  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  legitimatist  meetings  that, 
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till  then,  had  hcen  held  in  various  pointe  of  tho  capital.     A 
inent  and  strange  manifesto  it  was,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  tiin«B 

is  curioiislj  displayed,  and  which  shows  how  much  incapat  *       '     <^ 

was  then  m  the  executive,  how  much  impotence  in  the   1. 

much  pride  in  all  parties,  and  anarchy  in  the  general  state  oi'  thing?. 

**  MesaiEnitfl — You  do  not  duxiise  that  the  people  should  speak  ill  of  the  DuxïbeM 
de  Bern;  joa  saj  that  ihe  is  a  wom&n,  an  unfortunatL'  and  captive  woman;  amoUMr, 
deprived  of  her  children;  jou  «ay  that  regard  is  due  to  the  fenude  sex,  to  wrajmii 
3hDd  miàfortune.    You  set  yourselves  up  as  her  champions. 

**  And  we,  having  taken  part  in  the  revolution  of  July,  we  declare  thatwiewfllaoC 
BuflTer  you  any  longer  to  insult  it  in  your  joumali. 

*'  We  did  think  that  the  care  of  its  defence  might  stiU  be  left  to  Ihoae  wliû  htm 
profited  hj  iL  We  ttiink  bo  no  longer.  The  revolution  of  July  i^  a  principle.  Tha 
tara  who  have  usurped  it,  permit  you  to  attack  it.  The  revolution  of  Jiily  ii  <^ 
preMed  and  persecuted  every  day  in  the  persons  of  those  who  eflected  it;  tbe  |W- 
■ons  arc  filled  with  ité  friends  and  representatives  ;  the  registers  of  the  gadli  9» 
■oribhk'd  all  over  with  the  names  of  the  defenders  of  liberty,  Jf,  tlieo,  yva  dam 
tbe  privilege  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  oppressed,  that  privilege  belougs  to  as0 
1Diu»i  and  more  than  to  you, 

"  For  us,  we  were  upon  the  ground  on  the  day  of  tlie  fight  We  looked  fiw  ytm  waà 
did  not  find  you,  and  now  you  show  yourselves.  Y'ou  dare  to  forbid  n*  to  speik  Of 
your  dame, 

"  Well,  then,  our  dame  is  liberty;  our  dame  is  the  rerolutton  of  July,  and  W9 
forbid  you  to  speak  of  her  good  or  bad. 

"  You  have  held  meetings  in  the  capital,  the  avowed  object  of  which  w«a  to  WÊià- 
fest  your  sympathy  for  a  cause  which  the  nation  repudiates.  The  capital,  itmaild 
«t  your  audacity,  has  vainly  awaited  the  repression  of  so  much  effiontery  \^  kgll 
meuis.    We  fftrbid  you  to  hold  similar  meetings  for  the  future. 

**  And,  since  the  executive  approves  of  you,  for  it  tolerates  you,  we  dediire  toyvA 
that  upon  the  very  first  ocra&ion  on  which  you  i^hall  have  had  the  inaolenoi  Ii 
ounouuce  a  public  meeting  of  legitimatists,  we  will  do  what  the  executive  oofjtA  W 
liave  done  long  ago,  we  will  disperse  you  by  force. 

(Signed)  *'  F.  C.  C  FERDINAKD  FLOCX)X.' 

The  government  could  no  longer  remain  neutral  ;  it  intedersd 
through  the  poUce.  Tlie  leuderg  were  put  under  surveillance;  son» 
arrests  were  juade.  MM.  de  Calvimont^  Albert  Berthier,  anid  lli^ 
dore  ^\nnc,  who  were  to  fight  MSI.  MaiTast,  d*Hervas,  and 
Grégoire,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  tlie  measures  taken  by  the  i 
to  prevent  the  meeting.  This,  however,  would  not  have 
enough  to  stop  the  mischief,  if  tlie  legitimatists  had  not  pcrceî^ 
that  they  had  taken  a  bad  course.  The  Gazette  de  Frtuice^  tlie  * 
rUr  de  V Europe^  and  tlie  Quùtuliettne,  legitimatist  organs,  point 
expressed,  in  the  name  of  their  party,  their  regret  at  whmt 
passed.  Armand  Can'el,  whose  lile  had  been  tliought  in  dangcfi 
was  soon  restored  to  the  journal  which  he  conducted  with  so  mskth 
éclat.  At  last  the  repubhcans  returned  to  the  use  of  leas  oBeom^ 
langage,  and  to  a  calmer  bearing  as  regarded  tlie  royalists,  Bciti 
their  resentments  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed»  they  gigned» 
numerously,  a  petition  demanding  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  slio 
be  brotight  to  trial;  and  such  of  them  as  Had  long  abstained 
wearing  the  insignia  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  which,  they 
kad  been  profaned,  now  made  a  point  of  never  appearing  in  pi 
but  witli  the  ribbon  of  July  in  their  button-holes. 

The  ministry,  meanwhile,  was  silently  preparing  means  for 
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ing  to  good  account  the  advantageous  portion  afforded  to  it  by  the 
Duchess  de  Berri.  The  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Blaye  had  op- 
poeed  the  introduction  of  the  police  into  the  fort.  As  a  soldier,  he 
wiflbed  to  ^mmand  over  his  soldiers.  This  loftine^  of  character 
g^e  ofienoe.  M,  Chousseric,  because  he  was  a  man  of  honour, 
ceased  to  appear  sufficiently  devoted.  General  Bugeaud  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  him.  He  was  a  man  endowed  with  high  qua- 
ntiea  ùb  a  solaier,  possessed  of  sound  information  upon  certain  sub- 
jects, remarkable  for  a  sort  of  f^otesque  common  sense;  whimsical 
mther  than  ill-natured,  susceptible  even  of  good  feeling  by  fits,  but 
irasciblei  blunt,  destitute  of  tact,  scorning  the  suavittr  m  modo,  and 
filled  with  a  subaltern's  zeal,  the  meanness  of  which  he  hardly  con- 
trived to  relieve  by  his  arrogance,  his  bluntness,  and  his  blustering 
ttXB.  Tlie  arrival  of  such  a  man  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  prisoner  ; 
abe  readily  guessed  what  he  was  in  reality,  notwithstanding  all 
the  courtesies  to  which  he  laboured  sincerely  to  bend  his  stubborn 
nature,  and  she  was  afraid  of  him. 

The  commissary  of  police,  Joly,  was  also  sent  to  the  citadel;  he 
waa  lodged  in  the  enclosure  under  the  apartment  occupied  by  the 
princeaa.  There  were  afterwards  discovered,  sunk  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  aasdgned  to  this  commissary  of  police,  two  funnels  covered 
with  plaster  and  terminating  upon  a  veiy  thin  plate  of  metal  placed  a 
little  m  iront  ol'  the  room  in  which  it  was  customary  with  the  Duchess 
de  Bern,  Madame  d*Hautefort,  and  M.  de  Briasac  to  meet.  Was  this 
a  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  espionage?  Certain  it  is  that  the 
gff¥CTnmfHt  speedily  obtamed  the  most  precise  information,  but  it 
wanted  the  means  of  making  u&c  of  it,  and  tho^e  means  were  fur- 
iiidiod  it  bv  the  prisoner  Therself,  On  the  22nd  of  February, 
1833,  she  puiced  in  the  Iiands  of  General  Bugeaud  the  following  de- 
dilation  :  **  Urged  by  circumstances  and  by  the  measures  ordered  by 
tlio  gayemment,  though  I  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  keep  ray 
munage  secret,  I  tliink  it  a  duty  to  myself  and  to  my  children  to 
declaim  that  I  was  secretly  married  during  my  residence  in  Italy .-^ 

Now,  here  is  what  the  princess  wrote  to  M*  de  Mesnard  upon  the 
iobject  of  the  above  declaraûon, 

••  I  Î&A  as  if  il  would  kill  mc  to  tell  you  what  follows,  but  it  must 
In  done.  Vexatious  annoyances;  the  order  to  leave  me  alone  with 
^;  the  certainty  that  1  cannot  get   out  till  September,  could 

*ae  have  determined  me  to  declare  my  secret  marnafrc." 

How,  indeed,  could  it  be  suppofied  that  the  Ducness  de  Bern 
ahouM,  of  her  own  accord,  determine  to  sign  a  document  which 
stzipped  her  of  her  title  of  regent  and  of  her  dignity  as  a  mother  ? 
A  document,  the  publication  of  which  degraded  tlie  cause  of  legiti- 
inacnr,  covered  the  royalists  with  oonftision,  and  made  the  issue  of  a 
dvif  war  turn  upon  the  ha2ards  of  a  secret  amour.  Marie  Caroline, 
tberefore,  only  yielded,  according  to  the  tenns  of  the  declaration, 
^  B  measures  ordained  by  the  government."     After  all,  resigns 
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tion  was  a  thing  îrapossîble  to  her  ardent  temperamenti  and  she  had 
not  sufficient  fortitude  to  sacrifice  herself  to  her  party  by  rising 
superior  to  her  misfortune.  Perhaps  no  more  miglit  have  been  ne- 
cessary than  to  let  some  hope  of  Uberty  gleam  upon  her.  Certaiii 
it  is  titat  she  did  not  consult  upon  tJiis  occarion  either  Madame 
d7Iautefort  or  M.  dc  Brissac,  as  if  she  had  been  afraid  that  they 
would  binder  her  irom  rushing  upon  destruction. 

The  declaration  was  made  on  the  22iid»  On  tlie  26th  the  queen 
could  read  it  in  the  Monitvur,  Thus,  Marie  Caroline  saw  the  detaib 
of  her  private  life  exposed  to  the  insulting  commentaries  of  the  roul* 
titude,  under  tlie  government  of  those  she  most  loved  of  all  her  Ian* 
dred  ;  thus,  she  had  counted  in  vain  upon  that  common  regard  for 
the  family  honour,  which  prevails  even  in  humble  Ufe. 

But  this  disclosure  of  a  woman's  weakness  was  not  only  shamefi 
it  wa.^  also  impolitic:  for  the  momentary  advantage  the  ministry 
derive  from  the  discredit  cast  upon  the  legitimatist  party,  was 
from  recompensing  the  lasting  injury  they  inflicted  upon  the 
narchical  prmciple,  by  the  disgrace  entailed  upon  a  royal  hoiise- 

Aecordmgly,  the  result  disappointed  the  expectations  of  die  exe- 
cutive. In  the  eyes  of  all  honsst  men,  the  disgrace  of  iJie  &uli 
coui'esscd  was  almost  covered  from  view  by  the  infamy  of  the  pub- 
licity given  to  it.  The  republicans^  behaving  with  as  much  gene- 
rosity to  the  captive  princess  as  they  had  shown  themselves  formida* 
ble  to  her  party,  inveighed  solely  against  the  vioUition  of  the  saci^ 
ties  of  blood  committed  by  tlie  executive*  As  for  the  le^timatistay 
they  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  declaration,  and  asserted  that 
the  Duchciss  de  Bern  bad  been  basely  calumniated  before  tlie  face  o£ 
Kurope,  The  ministers  must,  then»  have  felt  to  what  miserable 
ccsrities  they  had  condemned  themselves.  Accused  of  fraud 
imposture,  no  means  of  exculpating  themselves  remaineJ,  but 

Îrovîng,  by  authentic  evidence,  the  pregnancy  of  the  Duchess 
krri  ;  and  how  was  that  proof  to  bi^  obtained,  without  d 
to  the  vilest  and  most  tyrannical  persecution?  Tliey  mi^ht,  it  is 
true,  suffer  the  prisoner  to  be  dehvcrcd  in  Blaye  ;  they  might  have 
proper  measures  taken  for  having  the  accouchement  didy  autheni 
cated,  and  thus  they  might  shut  the  mouths  of  those  wno  were. 
who  affected  to  be,  incredulous.  But  how  many  chances 
they  have  to  run,  if  this  counse  was  adopted?  not  to  say  how  ignol 
it  was  to  sun-ound  a  captive  woman  with  spies,  and  to  set  policemen 
to  watch  the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 
Who  coidd  answer  for  it,  that  she  should  not  succeed,  when  the 
cri  titrai  liour  was  come,  in  baffling  the  vigilance  of  her  guardiaxui? 
Wliat  would  be  the  consequence  besides,  should  she  die  in  child* 
birth,  or  should  she  sink  under  the  moral  torture  of  the  investigip 
t)n,  which  to  her  was  so  full  of  insult?  Should  the  executive  suJSsi 
\  charge  of  assassination  to  lie  at  its  door?  These  fears,  upon 
part  of  the  ministers,  were  the  more  natural,  inasmuch  as  the  pi 
doner's  health  had  been  visibly  declining  for  some  time.    A  m, 
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was  drawn  up,  on  the  Ut  of  MetcL,   by  five  physicians  of  Blaye, 
and  it  stated  : 

**  it  will  be  very  importimt  to  enable  Midame  la  Biicheste  de  Bern  to  proceed,  as 
Ai  poonble,  to  her  nntlve  country,  the  temperature  of  which  nppettti  by  all 
~m  likely  to  be  more  favourable  to  htrheidthj  and»  should  thL*  ealutary  mefliure 
opted,  it  would  be  desirahle  that  it  should  be  effecU'd  before  the  conchision  of 
Fpresumeil  prepiumcy,  for  fear  the  symptonis  of  the  pulmonury  affection  should 
make  too  rapid  prc:>gTeTO  after  her  accouchement  to  allow  of  a  journey  of  any  kind. 
Thifl  advice  ought  to  liave  the  more  weight,  because  every  day  the  captivity  of  tho 
I>u('he^  de  Ikrri  in  pfol<Higed  cannot  but  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  her  moral 
CQcidttiotu** 

The  inference  was  clear;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  addi- 

'tîôn  to  the  signatures  of  MM.  Canihac,    Grateloup,   Bourges,  and 

Gintrac,  there  was  also  attached  to  this  report  that  of  M,  Rleniere, 

whom  tJie  government   itself  had  appointed  as  physician  to  the 

princess  upon  the  recommendation  of  M.  Oriila. 

Hie  ministers,  then,  had  [>ûtent  motives  for  not  prolonging  the 
captivi^  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  until  alter  her  accouchement; 
wnilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  wish  to  set  her  at  liberty 
tintil  they  liad  obtained  manifest  authentic  proof  of  her  pregnancy, 
such  as  they  could  victoriously  oppose  to  the  denials  of  tlie  legiti- 
roatiBt  party. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  M.  Deneux,  the  Duchess  de  Berri's 
aocouclieur,  demanded  permission  to  proceed  to  Blaye.  He  was  de- 
temuned  upon  this  step  by  considerations  which  his  party  did  not 
approve  of,  but  which,  nevertheless^  were  honourable.  He  thou^jht 
that  il'  his  request  were  rejected  the  fact  of  pregnancy  would  be  dis- 
proved, and  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  granted,  his  mission 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  formal  disavowal  of  the  protest,  formerly 
attributed  to  Louis  Philippe,  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  doubts  to  which  the  birth 
cf  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  had  given  occasion.  These  doubts  had 
been  ingeniously  increased  and  envenomed  after  the  revolution  of 
July  by  the  partisans  of  Louis  Phihppe;  a  judicial  inquiry  had  even 
been  talked  of.     M.  Deneux  thought,  not  without  i^eason,  that  by 

foing  to  do  at  Blaye,  by  order  of  the  new  government,  what  he  had 
one  in  the  Tuileries  on  the  21>th  of  September,  1820,  he  would 
render  it  impossible  fur  the  courtiers  to  dispute  the  authority  of  his 
first  testimony. 

Desiring  by  all  means  to  destroy  tlie  accusation  of  falsehood  thrown 
out  against  them,  the  ministers  felt  it  their  interest  to  have  the  pri- 
soner s  pregnancy  certified  by  one  of  her  own  party.  Now  the  devo- 
I  tàxm  of  M.  Deneux  to  the  mother  of  Henry  V,  was  notorious,  and  his 
profession  as  an  accoucheur  gave  liis  presence  in  Blaye  a  significance 
whicli  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  His  proposal  was  therefore 
&Vf>urably  received  by  the  council,  and  was  a  ireali  subject  of  grief 
and  Irritation  for  the  legitimarists.  He  set  out,  arrived  in  Blaye  on 
the  24th  of  March,  and  being  admitted  tlie  next  day  into  the  citadel, 
was  introduced  into  the  princess's  apartment.     She  was  in  bed;  her 
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face  was  emaciated,  her  complexion  sallow,  her  clieeka  hollow.     She 
etretched  out  her  hantl  to  M.  Dtmeiix,  and  said  with  a  melanch<3 
grace,  **  Good  M.  Deneuxî  I  was  very  sure  he  would  come  to  mc 
Tlie  old  man,  intensely  affected,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  h 
sobbing  violently,  ana  all  but  fainted.    When  he  recovered  from 
emotion  the  princess  said  to  him,  *'  My  good  M.  Dencux,  you  hai 
left  your  wife  for  me,  abandoned  your  business,  and  inconvenience 
your  patients  J  I  cannot  accept  such  a  sacrifice;"  and,  when  he  rephe 
only  with  expressions  of  unbounded  devotion,  the  princess  disclosii 
her  real  thoughts  said,  **  But  do  you  not  know  that  by  remainiii 
with  me  you  will  involuntarily  prove  an  impediment  to  my  libération 
She  saw  in  fact  in  the  presence  of  M.  Deneux  a  proof  that  the  : 
nistera  intended  to  let  her  await  the  termination  of  her  pregnancri 

Îrison.     But  M.  Deneux  represented  to  her  that  if  he  returned  to" 
*aris,  the  legitlmatist  journals  would  deny  more  obstinately  than  ever 
the  declaration  of  the  22nd  of  February ,  and  would  by  so  doing  render 
it  still  more  imperatively  necessary  lor  the  government  to  confoun<* 
them  by  a  positive  proof  at  the  nsk  of  imposing  a  longer  captivitj 
upon  the  princess.     She  appeared  struck  by  this  observation,  andi 
a  second  interview,  which  took  place  upon  the  28th  of  March,  i  ' 
declared  to  M.  Deneux  that  she  accepted  his  services. 

From  that  day  began  a  liic  of  anxiety  and  self-denial  for 
Dencux.     Wholly  possessed  with  the  desire  of  restoring  his  patie 
to  repose  and  liberty,  he  did  not  fear  to  draw  down  upon  himself  1 
reprobation  of  his  party,  of  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  baffle  the  c 
dilations  and  brave  the  passions,  in  order  to  serve  the  mother 
Henry  V.;  for  here  the  princess's  interest  and  that  of  the  legltîmutîfli 
party  were  manifestly  opposed.     To  procure  the  opening  of  her 
prison  gates  Marie  Caroline  had  but  one  means,  which  was»,  c 
to  divulge  that  formidable  truth  which  the  legitimatist  party 
have  wished  for  ever  to  conceal,  even  though  the  mother  of  He 
V.  were  to  remain  longer  the  \detim  of  the  important  secret. 

But  a  mere  avowal  was  not  what  the  ministers  wanted,  not  mic 
an  avowal  as  had  been  made  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and  publifihe^ 
on  the  26th.  What  the  government  required  was  a  public  « 
thentication  of  the  fact,  restmg  upon  official  testimony,  and  of  such 
nature  as  to  render  all  controversy  impossible.  Now  the  Duchess  i 
Bern  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  allow  of  that  authenticatic 
first,  from  feelings  of  modesty,  and  next,  because  having  been  alrcMii 
deceived,  she  did  not  believe  that  her  liberty  would  be  granted  hi" 
in  return  for  the  sacrifice  the  government  dared  to  demand  of  hiT,! 

The  following  was  the  plan  submitted  to  General  Bugeaud  uf 
tliis  subject  by  M.  Deneux.  A  certain  number  of  respectable  p 
SOQfl  of  Blaye  and  Bordeaux  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  govemtneat 
io  receive  from  the  accoucheurs,  chosen  in  e<]ual  numbers  by  line 
government  and  the  princess,  a  declaration  authenticating  the 
nancy  of  the  latter,  lire  dœument  liaving  been  made  out 
fonui  the  princess  was  to  embark  in  presence  of  the  same 
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and  tbc  document  was  not  to  be  sent  to  Paris  until  the  ve^el  had 
proceeded  far  away  from  Blaye.  This  plan  bespoke  a  distrust 
offensive  to  ministers,  Mtd  which  they  had  but  too  well  desen  ed. 
General  Bu^eaud  appeared,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  adopt  it,  and  he 
replied  to  M,  Deneux  that  he  would  draw  up  propositions  which 
fihould  be  laid  before  the  Duchess  de  Bern  and  the  ministers;  he 
also  said,  that  if  after  the  conditions  had  been  once  effected,  the 
gfyrenunent  should  venture  to  break  its  word,  he,  Bugeaud,  would 
edie  the  corvette  La  Capricieuse^  and  would  convey  Madame  to 
Sicily  of  his  own  sole  authority. 

If  the  Duchess  de  Bern  could  have  believed  for  an  instant  in  the 
sincerity  of  her  enemies*  promises  she  might  perhaps  have  yielded, 
but  she  was  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  all  to  no  pur|K)se  for 
her  to  submit  to  an  authentication,  the  offensive  nature  of  which 
waks,  moreover,  so  well  s:dted  to  dismay  her,  A  conversation  she 
hmd  upon  tliis  subject  with  M.  Deneux  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tor- 
ments endured  by  this  unfortunate  woman.  **  I  would  rather  be 
delivered  in  Blaye,"  she  said  to  her  physician,  **  than  consent  to  the 
m:'  "ion  required  of  me.     If  1  cause  my  condition  to  be  an- 

til*  1,  the  results  will  be  sure  to  be  published  in  the  journals 

and  1  eluiU  remain  here,  whilst  the  declaration  made  at  the  moment 
of  my  delivery  will  not  be  made  pubhc." — "  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  can 
take  upon  me  to  assert  that  Madame  is  mistaken/' — **  What,  Mon* 
gieitr  Deneux,  do  you  think  that  rninijrters  will  dare  to  publish  it?*' — 
•*  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Madame.''' — **  Why,  it  would  be 
an  infamy  beyond  all  piiralleL** — *'  They  will  do  it,  Madame,  you 
may  rely  upon  it." — **  WeU,  then,  if  they  will,  I  will  divulge  what 
ought  to  remain  concealed;  I  will  state  the  name  of  my  husband;  but 
00  the  French  laws  oblige  me  to  do  so  in  order  to  legitimise  my  child, 
the  odium  of  this  disclosure  will  devolve  wholly  upon  my  enemies; 
whereas,  if  1  were  to  submit  to  have  my  pregnimcy  authenticated,  I 
alone  shoidd  be  the  person  accused,  and  it  would  not  fail  to  be  said 
that  I  longed  to  obtain  my  liberty  before  being  delivered,  to  obtain 
it  at  any  cost,  because  my  cliild  was  not  legitimate/' 

ThcBc  conâderations  determined  her,  and  she  wrote  to  Greneral 
Bwisud  to  announce  her  refusal.* 

Mme  little  time  after  this  M.  Meniere  was  called  to  Paris  by 


•  The  following  if  ïier  letter:— «I  cannot .îîut  fed  grateful  to  you,  general»  for  the 
BEEtdrm  which  hiivc  dictated  the  propositiont  3-00  hav«  mbimtt«d  to  me.  Upon  the 
fait  prms.il  of  tlitm,  I  wus  deterniioed  to  reply  in  this  ocgatirej  upon  reJkiction,  I 
hin  n  V  miiKi    Dedd^ly,  I  shall  make  no  request  of  the  governmeaL 

If  i«jBe  condkions  on  my  Uberty»  which  \s  so  nec?eawy7  to  my  hetlth, 

now  loiJiuy  fioitroyed,  let  it  tiiake  known  iboae  conditions  to  me  in  writing.  If  they 
art  «ooipÀlilib  with  my  dignity»  I  wiUoomider  iKliether  1  can  accept  ihctu.  Happen 
«rtwt  may,  I  aumot  far^  general,  that  you  havts  upju  every  owaaion,  comhiu4e<i  the 
ffspecf  and  the  deferenee  due  to  mirfortmie  with  the  dutie»  imi)ost'd  upon  you.  1  fbel 
fhawina  ia  teitifymg  to  yu»  my  gratitude  for  thii.— Marjb  Carolike.'*  8ome 
d^n  aftcrwarda,  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  having  communicated  thU  letter  to  M.  De- 
BÇttz«  and  the  latter  having  exprt'saed  his  surprise  at  it,  the  princess  said  tu  him» 
**  Om  omit  fnhcnit  to  coax  the  mm,  iu  order  to  cw^pe  his  claws.** 
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M.  choulot's  interviews  with  the 


telegrapliic  despatch.  He  was  summoned  to  the  council  hall  where 
he  gave  an  account  In  presence  of  the  assembled  ministers,  of  all 
he  knew  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  Blaye.  In  consequence  i 
his  cx)mmumcation8  it. was  definitively  fixed  that  the  princess  shou' 
be  delivered  in  prison.  Tlie  king  then  intimated  his  wish  to  hav 
a  private  interview  with  M,  Meniere.  He  expressed  himself  pain- 
fully  affected  by  the  rigour  displayed  against  liis  wife's  niece,  and 
represtmted  himself  as  the  victim  of  the  necessities  of  the  constiiu* 
lional  system.  Tlien,  foreseeing  what  points  would  be  likely  to  ^'^ 
touched  upon  in  the  conversations  between  the  princess  and  ^ 
Meniere,  he  explained  to  the  latter  at  great  length  the  sort  of  * 
giuige  he  ought  to  hold,  and  he  took  great  pains  to  mark  out  for  I 
tlie  course  he  should  pursue. 

Marie  Carohne  had  now  no  other  chance  than  a  skilfully  contriv 
evasion,  Tlie  idea  of  this  occurred  to  some  of  her  partisans,  and 
M.  de  Choulot  was  pitched  upon,  unknown  to  himself,  as  the  head 
of  the  conspiracy.  He  had  rendered  himself  worthy  of  this  perilous 
honour  by  his  daring  devotedness;  by  the  sacrifices  of  every  kind 
he  had  made  for  tlie  cause  of  legitimacy,  especially  the  fretjue 
journeys  he  had  undertaken  for  that  cause,  and  in  which  he  had 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  Ho  was  then  at  Paris  on  liis  retu 
from  Pramie,  whence  he  brought  letters,  portraits,  and  words  of  coin 
fort  for  the  Duchess  de  Bern.  Despairing  of  getting  admission  ' 
«tratagem  to  the  citadel  of  Blaye,  he  apphed  in  the  lirst  instance  i 
the  minister  of  war,  concealing  nothino;  of  wliat  he  had  done 
the  Duchess  de  Bern  whilst  she  was  stiQ  free  and  in  arms.  '^  Yo 
have  conducted  yourself  like  a  true  French  chevalier,'*  said  M 
Soult  to  M,  Choulot;  but  he  added  that  an  authorisation  from  the 
king  himself  would  not  be  enough  to  gain  him  admission  to  the 
princess's  nresence;  that  the  affair  was  a  question  of  state  and  one 
upon  which  the  ministers  must  be  consulted. 

The  next  day  M.  de  Choulot  was  informed  that  his  request  Wia 
xejected.  He  was  not  to  be  bp.ffled  by  this,  but  pressed  his  suit  : 
more  urgently  in  a  letter  to  the  kinsr  ;  and  relying  on  the  resources  > 
his  own  energy  and  presence  of  mind  he  set  out  for  Blaye.  He  pr 
sen  ted  himself  to  General  Bugeaud,  appealed  to  every  motive  i 
humanity,  and  of  honour,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining 
trance  into  the  prison.  He  found  the  Ducliess  de  Berri  in  _ 
de-spondency,  and  attributing  to  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  her  cat 
tivity  all  the  blame  of  the  declaration  wroi^ted  from  her  weakncsB* 
Tlie  interv'iew  was  short.  M.  Bugeaud  had  appointed  that  the  visit 
should  last  only  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  Before  talking  leave  of 
the  prisoner  M.  de  Choulot,  who  had  conceived  the  design  of  saving 
her,  asked  her  for  some  object  which  might  serve  as  a  token  of  re- 
cognition for  the  person  whom  he  should  by  and  bye  have  to  sec 
to  ner.  Tlie  Duchess  de  Berri  then  opening  a  drawer  said,  '*  Sc 
here  are  the  crown  jewels,"  and  she  pointed  out  to  him,  among  son 
things  of  very  gmaU  value,  a  little  chain  formed  into  a  ring*     M. 
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Choiilot  took  tills,  and  he  had  scarcely  withdrawn  when  the  princes», 
yielding  to  a  feeling  of  pride,  very  natural  in  a  mother,  cmlcd  Ge- 
neral Bugeaud  to  show  him  the  portraits  of  young  Henry  and  his 
Biffter.  After  a  short  stay  in  his  prisoner  s  room,  Û\e  general  re- 
turned to  M.  de  Choulot,  and,  with  inconceivable  want  of  tact,  ques- 
tioned hira  as  to  tlie  pregnancy  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern.  M.  de 
Choulot  replied,  as  might  be  expected,  that  he  had  not  come  to  the 
citadel  to  make  observations  of  that  kind  and  he  liad  remarked  no- 
thing. The  generaPs  face  grew  fiery  red  at  these  words;  all  he 
sought  were  testimonies,  the  sincerity  of  which  the  legitimatists 
could  not  pretend  to  question,  and  he  had  counted  upon  that  of  M» 
de  Choulot,  Disappointed  in  his  expectation  he  could  hardly  sup- 
press his  anger  ana  he  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  M.  de  St.  Arnault,  to 
the  princess,  to  request  that  she  would  let  M.  de  Choulot  see  her  on 
foot  and  walking  about.  Offensive  as  was  this  proposal,  the  Duchess 
de  Berri  duist  not  reject  it;  the  trial,  however,  did  not  take  place, 
thanks  to  the  firmness  of  M.  de  Choulot;  but  he  had  to  endure  very 
vehement  reproaches  on  the  general's  part,  and,  still  more,  on 
that  of  the  alde-de-campv  He  paid  little  heed  to  them,  and  returned 
to  Paris  in  all  haste,  impatient  to  realise  his  project. 

He  had  very  clearly  seen  from  the  moment  he  entered  Blaye,  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  caiTy  nfF  the  Duchess  de  Berri  either 
by  force  or  artiBce,  unless  Louis  Philippe  himself  would  consent  se- 
cretly to  aid  the  scheme.  The  first  thmg  he  did,  therefore,  upon 
ftrriving  in  Paris  was  to  write  to  the  king  that  the  princess  had  con- 
him  her  secret  views,  and  that  he  solicited  an  audience.  It 
ted  him  immediately,  and  he  was  received  at  the  Tuileries 
in  naron  Fiiin's  cabinet.  But  just  as  the  king  was  about  to  see 
M.  de  Choulot  face  to  face  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  Whe» 
tlier  it  was  from  embarrassment  or  from  alarm,  he  durst  not  appear 
at  the  appointed  rendezvous.  M.  de  Choulot  waited  a  long  time 
with  visible  impatience.  Baron  Fain  went  out  at  liis  request  to  see 
the  monarch,  and  upon  his  return  he  proposed  to  M.  de  Choulot  ta 
introduce  him  to  the  presence  of  the  queen.  De  Choulot  refused, 
asid,  after  fresh  expostulations,  Louis  Philippe  at  length  decided  ta 
dMxauiter  an  interview  which  must  have  been  so  very  painlul  to  him* 
De  Choulot  began  in  a  respectful  and  calm  tone,  but  gradually  warm- 
ing he  declarea  to  the  king  that  the  man  he  saw  before  him  wad 
1>ound  to  the  elder  branch  by  imperishable  sentiments  of  love  and 
fidelity*  **  That,"  said  the  king,  **  is  language  which  a  citizen  mo- 
narch can  understand.''  M.  de  Choulot  held  in  his  hands  canes 
upon  which  he  was  in  the  habit  oi'  leaning  since  he  had  had  a  fall 
in  hunting;  he  remarked  that  the  king  looked  at  those  canes  in  a 
manner  wliich  betrayed  strange  alarm,  and  he  disarmed  himself  with 
•m  smile.  Ketuming  tiien  to  the  subject  of  his  visit,  he  exi>lained  to 
king  how  important  for  him  it  was  not  to  leave  the  Duchess  do 
"  in  a  position  likely  to  have  disastrous  consequences.  He  de- 
the  princess  as  sinking  under  evils,  the  cause  of  which  bein^ 
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unknown  to  Europe  would  be  linked  widi  the  blackest  mmi 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  appear  inaccessible  to  the  fears  which  w^e 
thus  suggested  to  him.  He  owned  that  if  the  Dnchcsa  de  Bern  died 
in  prison,  that  fiital  event  might  be  turned  to  the  same  account 
against  him  as  had  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  ;  but  to  lend 
hunself  to  the  escape  of  the  duchess  appeared  to  him  contrary  to 
the  dearest  interests  of  his  race.  '*  My  government,**  said  he,  over 
and  over  again,  *'  my  government  must  have  guarantees;"  neverthe- 
les^f  he  showed  himself  disposed  to  lei  M.  de  Choulot  act  without 
dirowing  any  obstacle  in  his  way,  only  he  required  him  to  rexxiain 
in  Paris  some  days  and  wait  During  the  whole  course  of  this  in- 
terview, one  thought  had  manifestly  been  uppermost  in  the  kingV 
mind;  the  memory  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  whose  representatiTO 
he  had  in  a  manner  before  liim.  He  frequently  recurred  to  the 
accusations  for  which  the  death  of  that  prince  had  afforded  a  pre* 
text  to  faction;  and  he  even  exclaimed,  "  £/*,  mon  Dieu  I  thil 
unlucky  bequest;  we  have  not  yet  received  a  sous  of  it/' 

M.  de  Choulot  beheved  from  what  took  place  in  this  interrieir 
that  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  wait.  He  did  not  suspect  ÛM 
delay  would  paralyze  his  devoted  exertions.* 

No  cliange,  in  fact,  was  made  in  the  cruel  severity  of  the  mea- 
sures previously  adopted  towards  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  Isolated, 
anxious,  inwardly  perturbed  by  the  rumours  of  her  party,  of  whiok 
she  seemed,  aa  it  were,  sometimes  to  bear  a  distant  echo,  she  desini 
and  requested  that  M.  Hennequia  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  shoultL 
be  given  her  as  advisers. f  There  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  coui' 
ply  with  her  wishes,  but  it  was  insisted  upon,  as  a  condition, 
she  should  make  those  gentlemen  pledge  themselves  to  depose  to  her 
pregnancy.  This  was  imposing  upon  her  a  stipulation  as  harsh 
it  was  indecent;  she  refused  to  submit  to  it,  and  her  request,  wl  * 
was  transmitted  to  Paris  by  telegraph,  was  rejected* 

At  the  same  time  General  Bugeaud  was  directed  to  commi 
to  her  certain  particulars  tending  to  make  her  party  odioua  to  fasrJ 
Tliat  party,  said  a  ministerial  despatch,  which  was  carefully  oomnui^ 
nicat^  to  her  on  the  18th  of  April,  was  sacrificing  her  in  a  dis* 
graceful  manner;  the  legitimatislâ  wished  for  her  death  to  affocà 

*  We  ase  OMured  that  B^L  dc  Choulot  intends  to  pabtlsh  what  took  plAce  upoa 
Udi  occasion  more  complct^'ly  than  we  Imrc  been  at  Ubcrtj  to  do. 

f  The  foUowiog  iâ  the  letter  she  wrote  on  tlila  «ubject  to  General  Bo^Aud:- 
«  I  wish  to  take  eeveral  days  to  reflect,  nionaieur  le  general,  npon  our  Tarious  cm 
Tersations.    I  am  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  my  interne  desire  to  be  set 
liberty,  I  ooiild  not  make  up  my  mind  to  make  any  proposal  to  tlie  goTemi 
without  consulting  with  same  of  my  friends.    I  will  conflne  myielf  to  two,  but  i 
the  dear  understanding  that  I  shaU  be  allowed  to  sec  them  without  witnesses 
the  minister  consents  to  this,  Î  wîU  write  to  NL  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  i 
to  11  Hennequin.  luid  osk  them  to  oome  to  me  t4^  Blaye,  Iba^e  every reiflon  to  bofo 
the  propoials  whkh  I  sh&U  be  enabled  to  lay  befone  them  wiU  meet  their  a| 
tloQ.    Should  that  be  the  oaie,  those  proposes  shall  be  communicated  to  the  | 
ment.    I  reqtiest  you  will  moke  known  my  wishes  to  the  prvtideot  of  the  t 
My  request  will  proTO  to  ftm,  general,  that  I  appreciate  your  good  intentions  y 
toy  bchoit    i  shall  DtÂ  oe»8e  to  be  truly  gratd'ul  to  you*— Mame  Camu^imœJ* 
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MIND  OF  THE  PRISONER. 

,. a  handle  for  calumny  against  the  executive,    Wliilst  living  she 

was  no  longer  any  thing  more  than  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  them. 
Letters  from  Prague  announced  that  every  one  there  was  incensed 
Against  her,  and  that  among  her  most  implacable  enemies  were  M. 
de  Blacâs  and  the  Abbé  de  Latil  The  intention  of  these  crafty 
communications  was  manifest.  By  pointing  out  to  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  that  her  partisans  were  abandoning  her,  that  her  family,  even, 
was  declaring  against  her,  it  was  hoped  that  she  would  be  driven  by 
dai^pair  to  permit  her  pregnancy  to  be  authenticated.  What  did  she 
liak  by  diâsatisfying  a  party,  the  in^atitude  of  wliich  was  so  in- 
geniously exaçgeraied  to  her  ?  But  lier  repugnance  was  not  to  be 
overcome.  MM.  Orfila  and  Auvity  were  sent  to  her  a  second  time, 
with  SIM.  Andral,  fila,  and  Fouquier.  She  would  not  receive  them. 
M.  Dubois,  who  had  been  in  Blnye  for  six  w^^îks  hoping  for  admis- 
aioa,  wrote  her,  in  vain,  an  almost  suppliant  letter,  *^  Woe  to  him 
if  he  dare  to  appear  before  me,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  that  almost 
nvomed  of  menace,  for  she  felt  a  sort  of  horror  against  M,  Duboia 
which  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal 

The  government  had  spared  nothing  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of 

prisoner.     M.  Auvity  even  went  the  length  of  pressing  M.  de 

mard  to  use  his  influence  with  her  towards  inducing  her  to  con- 
BOkt  to  an  authentication  which  should  be  fallowed  by  her  liberation. 
All  attcmpte  having  failed,  and  the  princess  having  preferred  the 
mbfortune  of  being  delivered  in  the  citadel  to  the  disgrace  of  yield- 

,  nuthing  was  now  thouçht  of  but  how  to  make  the  preparations 
^^^  her  aocouchement  complete  in  oil  points.  But  was  it  not  to  be 
ftaied  that  she  would  baffle  the  arrangements  made  by  her  enemies 
by  proctuing  abortion  ?  The  government  apprehended  this  ;  thus 
Oiitniffiiig  the  prisoner  by  suppositions  as  absurd  m  they  were  crueL 
The  act  15,  that  far  from  havmg  given  admission  to  such  a  thought, 
ahe  manifesrted  her  intention  to  suckle  her  cluld.  Now,  as  she  nad 
mot  suckled  either-  tlie  Due  de  Bordeaux  or  the  Princess  Louise,  it 
was  eugr  to  foresee  that  these  facts  would  give  rise  to  unpleasant  in* 
terpretatioas  in  Prague,  and  in  the  world  m  generaL  Accordingly 
Madame  d*Hautefort  did  not  hesitate  to  argue  against  Marie  Caro- 
line's wishes;  but  all  remonstrances  and  entreaties  were  ineflectual. 
MM.  Gintrac^  Meniere,  and  Deneux  Imving  declared  that  the  prin- 

ougbt  to  suckle  her  child,  even  for  the  sake  of  her  own  health, 
expf«sed  the  greatest  delight  at  this,  and  requested  that   the 

aary  matters  ^oidd  be  brought  in  all  haste  from  Paris.  She 
eould  nut  offer  a  more  formal  confutation  of  the  calumnious  fears 
entef1aim;d  by  the  government;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mi* 
nisteara^  in  orjier  to  prevent  an  imaginary  crime,  stooped  to  precau- 
tkni,  the  pretendea  prudence  of  which  was  but  folly  and  insult. 
^Rkr^  the  windows  were  protected  by  bars  and  closed  below  by 
éemîftrnenfieêy  perfectly  secured,  they  talked  of  placing  iron  gralinga 
aeiQiS  Ihem^  for  fear,  no  doubt,  that  the  child  should  be  thrust 
through  the  bars,  and  thus,  the  physical  proof  of  pregnancy  be  de- 
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Btroyed.  The  genius  of  espionage  went  still  further  ....  bat  hem 
•we  must  stop.  When  policy  hesitates  at  nothing»  it  is  impcMsible 
to  relate  every  thing;  in  such  a  case,  silence  is  but  the  moaesty  of 
history. 

At  last  the  Duchess  de  Bcrri  could  measure  the  extent  of  her 
misfortune.  Devoted  to  unparalleled  humiliations,  and  steeped  m 
bitterness  to  the  lips,  nothing  more  remained  for  her  to  expiate.  In 
the  beginning  of  her  capti\4ty,  she  had  at  least  some  consolationa, 
and  she  had  not  been  forbidden  to  beguile  her  sorrows.  She  '^"^ 
at  times  forget  the  rigour  of  her  destiny»  when  from  the  rat 
assigned  her  as  a  place  for  her  promenades,  she  followed  witt  ! 
eye  the  steamboat  which  every  morning  proceeds  from  Bordeaux 
Blaye;  or,  when  from  the  plain,  where  the  inhabitants  of  those 
citiea  assemble  upon  certain  days,  she  received  the  salutation  of  fide- 
lity, or  recognised  some  friend  of  her  nnsfortime.  But  even  these 
bncf  gleams  of  pleasure  had  disappeared  for  her  since  the 
ginning  of  April  Languid  and  suflering,  she  hardly  ever  left  ha 
apartment,  and  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  kind  attentions  " 
stowed  upon  her  by  her  companions  in  captivity;  happy  still,  if 
her  fallen  condition  she  had  not  had  constantly  to  struggle  j 
the  importunities  or  the  rudeness  of  her  keepers. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  General  Bugeaud  entered  her  room,  he 
ittg  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  ^ 
was  to  take  place  at  the  moment  of  her  confinement.  The  pop 
mentioned  as  persons  who  were  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  tli 
child,  the  sub*prefect  of  Blaye,  the  mayor,  one  of  his  adjoint», 
president  of  the  tribunal,  the  procureur  du  roi,  the  juo^e  de  p 
the  commandant  of  the  national  guard,  MM.  Dubois  and  Meniere* 
The  paper  stated  that  all  these  \^ntnesses  were  to  enter  the  bedroom 
at  the  commencement  of  the  labour;  that  they  were  to  autliejilicate 
the  princess's  identity;  that  they  were  to  ask  her  if  she  was  rcaUy 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  if  she  was  pregnant,  and  if  she  felt  near 
bein^  delivered  ;  that  mention  should  be  made  of  her  replies  or  of 
her  silence  ;  that  the  witnesses  should  then  scrutinize  the  xoom,  tht 
closets,  the  cupboards,  the  secretaries,  the  drawers,  and  even  tl 
princess's  bed,  to  see  if  there  was  no  new-bom  infant  in  the  ro 
and  that  with  the  same  view  they  should  ascertain  whether  the 
was  not  about  the  Duchess  de  Berri  any  pregnant  woman  upon 
point  of  being  delivered;  that  in  case  she  should  ciy  out  duti 
the  labour,  mention  should  be  made  of  those  cries,  and  also  of 
cries  of  the  infant  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.  Marie  Caroline  had 
no  sooner  heard  the  enumeration  of  these  formaUties,  than  she  bazsC 
into  a  passion  of  grief  and  indignation  ;  but  the  general  going  on  ta 
say  that  the  precautions  could  not  stop  there,  and  that  in  order  to 
be  aware  of  the  commencement  of  her  labour,  it  would  be  neccsaaiT 
to  place  two  persons  upon  the  watch  in  the  room  adjoining  her  bed* 
room,  **  Retire,  sir,"  cried  the  princess,  in  a  transport  of  rage;  aod^ 
rushing  from  the  room  into  her  bedioiim,  she  violently  slapped  ilia 
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door  to.  M.  Deneux  was  immediately  summoned.  The  prino^as 
was  in  bed  Biiffering  extreme  agitation;  the  muscles  of  her  face, 
neck^  and  chest,  were  contracted,  her  breathing  was  painful,  her  lips 
swollen  and  livid,  her  heart  palpitated  violently,  tlie  child  no  longer 
gave  any  signs  of  life. 

As  scenes  like  this  mi^ht  bring  on  a  miscarriage,  and  entail 
fearful  responsibility  upon  tiic  minialers,  General  Bugeaud  spared  no 
pans  to  soothe  Marie  Caroline,  and  he  succeeded  ;  for  impressions 
were  with  her,  more  vehement  than  lasting;  but  it  made  no  part  of 
his  conciliatory  system  to  annul  tlie  arrangements  prescribed  m  the 
paper  he  had  read.  On  the  contrai-y,  he  negotiated  laboriously  for 
their  acceptance. 

Though  placed  about  Marie  Caroline  by  tlic  government,  M, 
Meniere  completely  disapproved  of  the  course  prescribed  in  the 
paper  in  question.  He  wrote  upon  this  subject  to  M.  d'Argaut,  and 
gave  grounds  for  his  disapprobation  as  honourable  as  they  were 
oeciâTe.  What  could  bo  the  purpose  of  a  document  of  this  kind? 
To  convince  the  incredulous?  But  the  denials  upon  the  part  of  the 
l^timatists  were  systematic.  Could  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  to  deny  the  clearest  evidence?  Besides, 
not  to  speak  of  the  indecency  oi  the  task  imposed  upon  the  wit- 
oons,  was  it  not  impossible  to  fulfd  it?  Would  not  )I.  Deneux,  a 
man  of  honour,  and  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  accouchement, 
protect  his  patient  from  the  disastrous  influence  which  the  sight  of 
e^ht  or  ten  persons  pcri'ectiy  unknown  to  her,  and  engaged  in  a 
grossly  oflensive  inqmsitorial  mission,  would  have  upon  her  in  the 
midst  of  the  emotion  of  such  a  moment? 

Thus,  then,  amonijst  a  people  renowned  for  its  generosity  and  its 
f^  the  accouchement  of  a  poor  vanquished  captive  and  aban- 
woman  was  become  the  great  aflair  of  the  moment,  the 
very  busy  ministerial  correspondence,  in  short,  a  ques- 
5.  What  do  1  say?  Negotiations  were  carried  on  re- 
Bg  thist  accouchement  as  belligerent  powers  treat  between 
Tcispecting  a  province  to  be  divided,  or  a  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded* 

After  long  negotiations»  Marie  Caroline  consented,  first,  to  send 
wofd  to  Gcneml  Bugeaud  when  she  felt  the  pains  of  labour;  se- 
ooiidly,  lo  reply  affirmatively  to  the  following  question,  "  Are  you 
tlie  Duchess  ae  Bern?**  Thirdly,  should  the  witnesses  not  arrive 
until  after  her  accouchement,  to  receive  them  when  M.  Deneux 
abould  think  proper* 

In  return  for  these  concédions,  Marie  Caroline  required,  first, 
that  upon  no  pretext  should  M,  Dubois  enter  her  room;  secondly, 
that  a  promise  should  be  given  her  that  she  should  be  set  at  liberty 
m  aoûll  as  M.  Deneux  should  think  her  in  a  state  to  support  the 
bsigues  of  the  journey;  thirdly,  that  the  promise  should  be  di^- 
GBSMd  and  determined  in  council,  and  signed  by  five  ministers  at 
liast;  fotirthly,  that  the  original,  or  a  copy  signed  by  the  ministers 
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diould  be  entrusted  ta  the  general,  and  pre^rved  bj  him;  fiiili]|) 
that  a  copy  of  this  promise  should  be  put  mto  her  own  hands. 

This  last  clause  gave  rise  to  Tarioua  negotiations,  in  the  sequel  of 
which  the  conditions  were  accepted  upon  both  sides,  and  tmnrâitiod 
to  the  government  hj  telegraph,  Tlie  reader,  we  trust,  will  pardon 
us  for  Siese  details  j  it  is  painJuI,  but  it  is  useful  to  set  them  fortlt 
This  is  the  way  in  which  aynastics  make  war  xnpon  each  other.  The 
affair  of  the  programme  bemg  terminated,  nothing  remained  but  to 
take  measures»  that  the  witnesses  might  not  be  too  late  infonosd 
of  the  precise  moment  of  the  accouchement.  M.  Deneux  fajid  been 
lodged  in  the  chamber  formerly  occupied  bv  the  commisBary  of  po* 
lice,  Joly,  that  is  to  say,  under  Marie  Caroline's  apartment.  Now, 
on  the  let  of  May,  a  message  was  sent  to  M.  Deneux»  ordering 
him,  on  the  part  of  Gtmeral  Bugoaud,  to  quit  that  room.  In  Tais 
did  he  allege  the  respect  due  to  his  age  and  to  his  habit»,  ia  aeim 
to  evade  an  injunction,  the  secret  motive  of  which  he  too  wdl 
miessed.  His  room  was  taken  possession  of,  and  a  ladder  was  pbeed 
m  it,  which  reached  to  the  ceuing  immedûTtely  under  the  capliiifji 
bed.  General  Bugcaud,  on  his  part,  thought  it  his  duty  to  waid 
with  the  warders  of  the  first  floor,  of  whom  there  were  ibur^  two 
officers,  M^L  Fayoux  and  Salabelle,  and  two  non-commiwrmri 
(vfficers,  MM.  Butter  and  'WlUemot.  But  even  this  was  not  enougii 
to  relieve  the  governor  of  Blaye  from  the  fear  of  bein^  Uièm 
unawares;  he  therefore  determined  to  make  two  warders  sleep  la 
the  room  adjoining  the  bed*chamber  of  Marie  Caroline,  so  thmt  Ûm 
door  between  the  two  remaining  open,  these  men  might,  tipooi  tl» 
slightest  moan  of  the  princess,  hurry  to  his  bed  and  give  him  tlM 
signal.  Tliis  scheme  with  which  Marie  Caroline  was  threatened, 
was  perhaps  only  designed  with  a  view  of  making  the  princess  oûii- 
sent  to  suffer  M.  Meniere,  the  physician  a.ssigncd  her  by  the 
government,  to  sleep  in  the  salon  instead  of  the  two  warders.  Sbe 
did  consent  to  this  as  soon  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  tliat  the 
should  be  occupied  by  M.  Meniere  and  M.  Deneux  together. 
was  also  thought  to  make  all  the  persons  chosen  as  witnesses  slecjp 
the  citadel,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  entered  it  uf 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  had  not  the  mayor  and  the  juge  de  paix 
been  detained  beyond  the  town  by  urgent  business.  But  witn  all 
the  minute  and  circumspect  foresight  of  the  princesses  keepeiB}  they 
were  to  be  baffled  by  circumstances. 

It  was  now  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May,  and  nothing  foj 
tliat  that  night  was  to  be  marked  by  the  expected  event.  M. 
neux  and  M.  Meniere  went  to  bed,  not  expecting  that  their  senrîoes 
vrciG  about  to  be  called  for,  and  the  whole  citadel  seemed  asieepi 
Suddenly  the  door  of  the  princess's  bed-chamber  was  opened;  llir 
dame  Hansler  rushed  half-dressed  into  the  room,  calling  out,  "  ComSi 
come,  M.  DeneuXf  madame  is  in  labour/*  It  was  about  three  itt 
the  morning.  In  a  moment  everybody  was  on  foot.  M.  Me* 
nièrc  ran  and  knocked  at  the  door  ol  the  corridor,  loudly  caUiog  to 
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tlie  gieiieral;  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  hurried  to  the  door  at  the 
entrance  of  the  paUi^aded  enclosure  to  call  M«  Dubois.  Orders 
wem  pTcn  to  dischar^  the  cannon  to  summon  the  witnesses  from 
iim  town  into  the  citadel.  MM,  Deneux  and  Meniere  were  already 
by  Marie  Caroline's  bed-side.  Presently  arrived  in  the  salon  Ge- 
neral Bugeaud,  M,  Delort,  commandant  of  the  place,  M.  Dubois 
and  Ûït  officers  on  duty.  Messengers  ran  hurriedly  about  the 
citadel  in  eveiy  direction.  Three  cannon-shots  were  fired,  "  WTiat'a 
that?**  cried  the  princess,  in  alarm;  she  was  re-assured»  and  was  in- 
treated  to  calm  herEelf,  and  to  wait  patiently.  The  princess  replied 
to  these  doubly  cruel  intreatîes,  **  But  do  you  not  think  that  this 
delay  will  be  fiital  to  my  child?'*  M,  Dubois  had  approached  the 
bed-room  ;  M.  Meniere  immediately  placed  himself  so  as  to  prevent 
Marie  Caroline  from  seeing  liim  ;  at  the  same  time  Madame  Hanalec 
«dd  to  him  in  a  whisper,  but  with  great  rehemence,  *'  Retire,  sir, 
retire»  will  you?**  It  was  during  this  scene  that  M.  Deneux  effected 
ike  delivery,  and  he  received  immediately  afterwards  from  the 
wincon's  hands  the  declaration  ho  was  to  make  to  the  witnesses. 
Maiie  Gasoline  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Madame  d'Hautefort,  who 
was  sent  for  immediately;  then  perceiving  M.  Bueeaud  in  the  salon, 
iho  odd  to  M.  Meniere,  **  He  may  come  in  if  he  pleases**'  The 
gncral  approached,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  **  I  called  as 
aoon  as  I  (elt  the  first  pain  ;  I  did  wlmt  I  could,  and  I  hope  that  all 
Will  be  well;"  words  painfully  expressing  the  state  of  submission 
and  pettraint  under  which  that  unfortunate  princess  had  lived  till 
^Hiereupon,  with  a  laudable  impulse  of  good  feeling,  the 
read  to  her  a  ministerial  despatch  he  had  received  the  pre- 
evening,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  grateful  to  her*  She 
him  with  great  earnestness  ;  and,  as  lie  was  withdmwing, 
abe  eûd  to  him,  **  general,  you  have  two  daughters,  well  then  here 
k  a  third.*'  She  liad  before  said  to  M,  Meniere,  in  speaking  of  ^ 
tlia  niTSteriouB  personage,  who  at  this  moment,  no  doubt,  filled  her 
Iboi^otd,  **  He  will  be  nappy,  he  longed  so  much  for  a  daughter." 

Meanwhile  the  witnessea  were  arrived.  Every  thing  having 
been  arranged  for  their  reception,  word  was  sent  to  General  Bu- 
geaod.  Madame  d'Hautefort  was  at  this  moment  vriih  the  prinoessi 
âmà  ihû  demeanour  of  that  lady,  her  impatient  movements  and  the 
cocprenion  of  her  countenance^  showed  how  intensely  painful  had 
bin  to  her  all  the  details  of  this  disgusting  drama,  ouch  was  her 
Milttion,  that  when  the  witnesses  delayed  to  make  their  appearance, 
ne  advanced  to  the  door,  and  said  imperiously,  "  Come,  gentlemen, 
madame  is  waiting  for  you."  The  witaesses  entered  "vvith  solemn 
looksL  The  president.  Pastoureau,  addressed  the  appointed  questions 
to  the  princess;  she  replied  without  hesitation,  and  the  witnesses 
wiâkdiew  into  the  salon  to  draw  up  the  requisite  document*  Thîj 
fimoaKty  being  completed,  M*  Deneux  was  called  upon  by  the  pre* 
sdent  to  declare  who  was  the  person  whom  he  had  just  put  to  bed. 
Tkmins  a  moment's  silenoe.     Was  it  the  declaration  of  a  '^^ 
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timate  mamage  that  was  expected?   Curiosity  was  depicted  ui 
every  face,  and  tlic  pause  was  a  solemn  one.     M.  Dcneux  made 
following  declaration,  **  I  have  just  delivered  Madame  la  Di 
de  Bern  here  present,    the  lawful  ^vife  of  Count  Hector  Li 
Palli  of  the  princes  del  Campo  Franco,  gentleman  of  the  dmmber  to 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  domiciled  at  Palermo.'* 

The  effect  produced  hy  tliese  words  was  profound  and  voriou:?, 
cording  to  the  sentiments  of  sympathy  or  dishke  tliat  animated 
p^i^ons  present.  Those  who  had  coimted  upon  the  scandal  of  a  < 
lession,  mingled  with  unavoidable  suppressions,  appeared  vexed  and 
confounded.  A  generous  satisfaction,  on  the  other  hand,  glowed  in 
the  faces  of  those  who,  without  being  of  the  prisoner's  party,  re- 
spected in  her  the  rights  of  the  vanquished,  of  weakness,  and  of 
misfortune. 

The  government  learned  its  victory  by  the  telegraph,  but  it 
not  content  with  the  information  conveyed  to  it  by  the  offidtl 
channel.     Immediately  after   the   accouchement,  M,  Deneux 
hastened  to  write  to  his  wife  a  letter  which  he  had  sealed,  al*l 
having  communicated  it  to  General  Bugeaud.     The  governm" 
broke  the  seal  of  that  letter,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Madame  Denei 
and  kept  the  original,  which  it  circulated  in  the  two  Chambers;  ibr, 
once  engaged  in  the  headlong  coin-se  of  arbitrary  power,  the  exe- 
cutive knew  not  where  to  stop* 

Thourrh   the  Duchess  do   Berri  had  le^qtimized  her   child 
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naming  her  husband,  the  partisans  of  the  new  dynasty  extdtod 
indecent  zeal  at  the  event,  of  wliich  tlic  minister  had  so  well  pny 
pared  the  scandal.  The  republicans  only  maniiested  the  cou  ten]  pt 
they  felt  for  this  ignoble  ti-iumph. 

As  for  the  legitimatist^  they  were  overwhelmed  with  constenui- 
tion;  some  of  them»  however,  still  persisted  in  their  darUng  incredu- 
lity, and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  document  upoD 
which  their  enemies  relied,  as  the  denouement  of  an  intrigue  whick 
liad  begun  \vith  violence  and  ended  with  a  lie.  Was  it  not  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  to  keep  a  princess  in  cU 
confinement  and  seclusion,  tliat  she  might  be  deli\'ei*cd  in  a  sort 
slavery?  Could  there  be  any  civil  standing  for  the  child,  or 
physical  certainty  of  its  birth,  when  the  mother,  arbitrarily  im 
cerated,  and  deprived  even  of  the  protection  of  her  judge®,  vm 
placed  in  a  situatlun  which  the  laws  disavowed,  and  which  made  het 
the  lielpless  victim  of  an  invincible  tyramiy  ?  Separated  Irom  het 
friends,  deprived  of  their  counsels,  dead  to  the  world,  to  tlie  laws, 
society,  was  it  jios^iblc  for  Marie  Caroline  to  make  any  valid  d  ^ 
tion  against  hersell",  and  that  too,  surrounded  by  her  accusers,  by 
keepers,  by  the  men  who  had  vowed  her  destruction?  If  the  i 
tiHcate  was  to  be  believed,  why  had  M.  de  Brissac  and  Madame 
d'Hautefort  fonnally  refused  to  sign  it?  Such  were  the  reasoningi 
of  the  most  impassioned  of  the  legitimatists»  They  went  still 
further,  and  a  demand  for  an  indictment  upon  the  grounds  of  lawfuL 
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presumption  of  sujiposiHtionsbirik  was  addressed  to  the  procureurs 
gt-néraux  of  the  coiirs  royales  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux  by  the  Comte 
and  Vicomte  de  Kcrgolay,  the  Baron  de  Liidrc,  the  Comte  de 
Floirac,  the  Baron  de  Meugin-Fondrugon,  the  Vicomte  Fehx  de 
Conny,  MM,  de  Vemeuil,  dc  Maudiiit»  and  Battur,  niis  appeal  waa 
soon  cotToborated  by  numerous  adhesions ,  and  in  a  letter,  breathing 
the  strongest  indignation,  M.  Floirac  de  Kergolay  reproached  the 
president  of  the  council  with  having  rendered  himself  guilty  of 
calumnious  defamation  and  arbitmry  sequestration.  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  these  words,  '*  The  lawful  presumption  that  the  crime  of 
fiupiKJsitidous  birth  has  been  committed,  has  become  an  historical 


■^But  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  too  completely  yielded  to  the  exac- 
tions of  her  keepers  to  allow  of  such  protests  ha^dng  any  weight. 
In  f^eneml,  they  were  looked  upon  only  as   the  last  clamour  of  a 
desperate  party-    Indeed  the  bulk  of  that  party  had  already  re- 
«wered  from  all  its  illusions,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  digest 
rlhe  hard  truth  in  silence.     Silly,  indeed,  are  the  princes  who  ima- 
that  men  adoi'e  in  them  any  thing  but  their  fortunes,     Marie 
Dline  ^oon  had  proof  of  this.     Many  of  her  party  without  ceas- 
ing to  defend  her  in  public,  now  secretly  evinced  for  her  only 
esinmgemcnt,  coldness,  and  disdain.     Many  and  many  who  would 
have  forgiven  her  for  a  prosperous  crime,  deemed  her  unpardonable 
because  she  had  committed  a  weakness  that  compromised  her.     To 
die  rcprrjaches  sincerely  addressed  to  her  by  the  rigid,  but  honour- 
able men  of  her  party,  was  added  the  vituperation  of  those  whose 
^  Stoicism  was  but  the  mask  of  baflled  selfishness  or  disappointed  ambi- 
Htion.    Tins  was  unquestionably  the  most  painlul  of  all  the  suffering 
Hikl  Marie  Caroline  had  endured  for  many  montlis.     Certain  it  is, 
HlMtt  when,  upon  her  restoration  to  liberty,  she  prepared  to  set  out 
'lor  Palermo,  the  number  of  those  who  offered  to  accompany  her 
was  but  small.     Some  ladies  even,  gave  it  to  bo  understood  that  the 
part  they  would  have  eagerly  desired  to  perform  in  tlie  service  of 
Uie  regent,  could  hardly  suit  them  about  the  person  of  the  Coun- 
leai  Luchesi  PaUi.     Marie  CaroUne  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  ac- 
companied to  Palermo  by  M.  de  Mesnard;  shortly  before  her  depar- 
tOfe  from  Blaye,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  her  by  her  first  equerry* 
No  sooner  had  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  it,  than  an  expression  of  sad- 
De»  came  over  her  face;  a  painlul  exclamation,  it  is  said,  escaped 
her,  and  it  was  a  whole  day  before  she  recovered  from  her  trouble* 
_  The  letter  was  coldly  respectful,  and  stated  that  M*  dc  Mesnard 
B would  await  the  princess's  orders  to  accompany  her;  yet  no  one  of 
^Bkp  légitima tists  was  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Marie  Caio- 
^Hpii  nor  more  obedient  to  her  will  than  M,  de  Mesnard;  but  per- 
Itipa  even  he,  had  been  at  la^t  affected  by  the  general  discontent  of 
thfi  jpftrty*     Perhaps,  too,  he  thought  that  the  last  deckradon  of  the 
inotber  of  Henry  v.,  waa  not  sulHciently  explained  by  the  opprea- 
-  -  ^      *  *  *     *     had  been  subjected.    Be  thia  as  it  may,  he  re- 
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paired  to  Blaye  when  the  time  was  come,  ready  to  follow  her 
he  had  served  alike  in  grandeur  and  abasement 

Hie  Princess  de  Beaui&emont  set  the  royalist  party  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  generosity  imder  these  circumstances.  De* 
servedly  esteemed  by  that  party,  and  well  known  never  to  lume 
sought  court  station,  ghe  hastened  to  Blaye  with  a  determination  of 
not  scpamting  from  Marie  Caroline,  imtil  the  mother  of  the  Due  do 
Bordeaux,  whom  ail  the  world  seemed  now  to  abandon,  should  hatD 
been  received  at  Prague. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  June  that  Marie  Caroline  quitted  her  prmi* 
The  journey  was  to  be  of  a  deep  historical  importance,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  know  i ta  details,  if  wc  would  analyse  the  situa- 
tion ot  the  logitimatist  party  whether  in  France  or  abroad.  ïbô 
preparations  for  the  pi-lncess's  departure  had  been  carried  on  (x 
sometime  at  Blaye  with  great  activity.  On  the  Sth  a  steamboiit 
moored  in  front  of  the  citadel;  it  was  to  convey  the  princess  to  the 
Sade  de  ïlwhard^  where  the  corvette  V Agate  awaited  her.  Strict 
orders  had  been  given  by  General  Bugeaud  that  no  popular  mafii- 
festatiou  should  bo  made  upon  the  embarkation.  Some  peraoii^n 
of  distinction  had  repaiixïd  on  board  the  steamboat  to  receive  Ifam 
Caroline;  these  were  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  BeaufiremoBtt 
the  Mar<iuis  and  Maixhioness  de  Dam  pierre»  the  Vicomte  de  M<»- 
nard,  the  Mai^quis  de  Barbançois,  and  the  Comte  Louis  de  Cahi* 
mont.  The  Abbé  Sabatier,  who  had  been  named  the  pn&oes*» 
almoner,  was  also  on  board.  At  hall^  past  nine,  General  Bugcnid 
went  and  informed  Marie  Can^linc  that  the  hour  for  her  depaïta» 
had  arrived.  He  found  her  sitting  to  a  painter,  sent  from  Bar» 
deaux  by  M.  Gintrac,  who  had  wished  to  preserve  a  portrait  of  tiM 
prisoner  of  Blaye*  Marie  Caroline  set  out  escorted  by  the  genciaL 
Beside  her  walked  the  nurse  carrying  the  little  pnncees,  whcM 
birth  a  prison  had  witnessed,  and  whom  a  premature  death  awatlai; 
then  followed  M.  de  Mesnard,  giving  his  arm  to  Madame  d*Ha«lo- 
fort,  M.  Deneux,  M.  dc  St.  Amaultj  the  general's  aide-de-caaip, 
Mademoiselle  Lebeschu,  and  Madame  Hansler,  Just  at  the  ports 
Dauphine,  Marie  Caroline  perceiving  the  govemor*s  two  daugblat 
and  tlîeir  mother,  stooped  down  to  embrace  the  children;  tbca, 
turning  to  Madame  Bugeaud,  whom  she  knew  to  be  endowed  wilb 
a  noble  character  and  compassionate  soul,  she  said  to  her,  **  LJ 
that  you  will  shortly  see  your  husband  again,  in  good  lwJ_ 
Beyond  the  porte  Dauphine  was  assembled  a  dense  and  impatia 
multitude.  Wlien  Marie  Caroline  appeared,  a  profound  eileBoi 
prevailed  among  the  people;  but  no  sooner  had  she  moved  on  a  lew 
steps,  than  a  confused  noise  of  whisperings  and  murmurs  was  heacd, 
without  its  being  possible  to  tell  what  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
the  multitude,  or  to  whom  were  addressed  certain  threata  thai  '» 
sued  û\)m  it. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the  Bcfrddak  wti 
upon  its  way  to  tlie  sea.    Two  boats  were  seen  following  llio  i  ^ 
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TOBBcl;  thfiy  contaî&ed  persons  devoted  to  Marie  Caroline»  as  ap- 
peared by  the  anna  raised  in  sign  of  adieu,  and  the  wliitc  liandter- 
àâth  waTed  in  the  air.  **  Keep  off/*  cried  the  commander  of  the 
Bordtiim^  roughly;  but  at  the  same  moment  a  small  parcel  wad 
tlifown  fïtMn  one  of  the  boats,  and  fell  at  a  little  distance  from  I 
General  Bugeaud.  It  was  a  green  handkerchief,  upon  which  waa 
the  portmt  of  Henry  V-  General  Bugeaud,  who  flew  into  a  paBsiou 
at  die  most  trifling  things,  displayed  a  most  childish  indignation; 
Ivot  Marie  Caroline  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  his  autliority, 
Aooordingly,  she  found  means  to  indemnify  herself  for  her  too 
ks^  diasimulation  with  regard  to  M-  Bugeaud;  and  the  general  no 
Imger  received  from  her  hands  and  from  her  suite,  during  the  whole 
wjagBi  any  thing  but  the  expression  of  a  hardly  couched  resent- 
ment. 

About  mid-day  the  corvette  t  Agate  discovered  the  steamboat  Bar- 
édmâ  descending  the  Gironde,  and  approaching  the  Rade  de  Eic/tard, 
The  tranahipment  took  place  without  any  difficulty.  The  persons 
who  were  to  accompany  Marie  Caroline  to  Palermo,  were  the  Frinoe 
amid  Frinoess  de  Beauffiremont,  M.  de  Meanaid^  M.  Deneux,  M« 
Meniere^  General  Bugeaud  and  his  aide-de-camp,  and  the  princeaA 
atEeodants,  Mile.  Lebeschu  and  Madame  Hanslcr.  M.  de  Brissac 
liad  been  recalled  by  urgent  family  affaixs,  and  the  state  of  the 
Cotmteœ  d'Haotefoit  s  health  did  not  allow  hex  to  undertake  the 
▼oyage. 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  Ayate  withdrew  from  the  shores  of 
Fxaooe.  Upon  arriving  in  sight  of  Palermo,  the  corvette  fired  a 
nlsitc  of  twcntynme  gims,  which  was  immediately  replied  to  from  all 
the  batteries  of  the  port.  The  Agate  having  cast  anchor,  the  sea. 
ms  covered  with  a  ffvv'arm  of  boats,  several  ol  them  containing  mu- 
âctans;  and  songs  upon  the  princess,  sempre  tormentatay  mingled 
irilfa  the  trashing  of  the  oars.  According  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
eoitit  of  oidly,  die  viceroy  could  not  qmt  his  palace  to  receive 
any  other  than  the  king  himself;  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  sent,  therefore,  the  Due  of  San  Martine» 
■ûister  of  uie  intenor,  to  Marie  Caroline,  to  compliment  her,  and 
to  make  ammgements  with  her  respecting  her  disembarkation.  The 
Conmi  Lodiea  Palli  then  presented  hiraseMl  He  was  admitted 
into  Mazie  Caroline's  chamber,  where  he  remained  nearly  an  hour; 
ÛÊey  Ûûm.  came  upon  deck,  walked  about  together,  and  were  gazed 
li  with  a  curiosity  which  respect  would  hardly  temper.  Before  dis- 
nbsrkti^f  the  prinoem  gave  an  audionoe  of  ceremony  to  the  com- 
nsaader,  Tuipin,  and  his  officers.  She  thanked  him  profusely  for 
liis  cottileaiea  and  honourable  conduct^  and  she  would  not  quit 
ibe  corvolte  till  she  had  bestowed  a  present  of  twenty  days'  pay 
itpcm  the  crew;  an  act  of  munificence  which  gave  ri^e  to  many 
-      ^    xemarka  upon  the  part  of  sailors  in  the  service  of  a  thrilYy 
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very  allowable  vindlctiveness,  to  frighten  him  with  the  danger 
awaited  him  on  shore.    Accordingly  he  did  not  venture  to  land,  bnt 
embarked  on  board  the  brig  Acteoii^  which  the  government 
sent  to  Palermo  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nonay,  with  ord 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Agate^  and  to  bring  back  word  of 
princess's  disembarkation, 

Marie  Caroline  was  free  at  last,  but  she  had  not  arrived  at 
termination  of  her  misfortunes.     Her  declarations  of  the  month 
May  had  made  the  legitimatist  party  lose  countenance,  and  had 
brought  to  light  the  elements  of  discord  that  lurked  within  it 
Some  beheved,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  by  her  new  marriage 
the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  renounced  the  rights  of  her  royal  mater- 
nity ;  others  took  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  produce  by  the  war 
of  Vendée,  to  allirm  that  the  princess  had  never  been  invested  vsi* 
the  powers  of  regent.     Some  thought  that  Marie  Caroline's 
ganatic  marriage  with  the  Count  Luchesi  Palli,  could  not  depri' 
the  mother  of  all  influence  over  the  destinies  of  her  son.     The 
fold  abdication  of  Rambouillet  had  never  been  regarded  as  aerioui 
at  Prague.     The  King  of  France  waa  siiU  Cliarles  X.j  and  afiex 
him,  the  personage  who  was  to  be  saluted  king,  by  the  name  of 
Louis  XIX.,  was  the  Dauphin.     Tlicrc  were  some  even  who,  ad- 
mitting the  validity  of  the  abtlication  of  Clmrles  X.,  declared  that 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  Iiis  son  at  Rambouillet  to  be  null  and 
void.     Absurd  as  were  these  notions,  the  marriage  of  Marie  C«o- 
line  revived  them,  and  gave  them  an  importance  m  the  eyes  of  some 
royalists  which  they  had  never  possessed  before.     Thus,  then,  tht 
legitimatist  party  came  to  be  divided  into  three  classes — carlutf^  dûMr 
phinists^  ana  henriquinquists. 

In  tliis  state  of  the  matter,  Marie  Caroline  ardently  desired  thB^_ 
things;  first,  that  the  guardianship  of  her  son  should  be  entrusted  f^H 
her;  secondly,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  ço  to   Prague  wuÊ^ 
join  her  child;  thirdly,  tlxat  the  system  of  education  adopted  for  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  Ù6 
ancien  rcghne^  should  be  modified.     Now,  M.  de  Chateaubrijind  had 
made  a  journey  to  Prague,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  obtain  Ù»/m 
three  things,  but  without  success,     Charles  X.  asserted  that, 
ing  to  French  law,  Marie  Caroline  could  not  remain  guardian; 


saw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  that  princess  ( 
Prague,  before  the  conditions  of  her  marriage  had  been  ar  _  \^ 
both  with  regard  to  her  husband's  father,  and  to  her  brother,  tll^ 
King  of  Naples;  and  he  insisted  tliat  she  should  not  come  and  «em- 
brace her  son,  imtil  she  had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily  with  Comt 
Luchesi  Palli  ;  lastly,  he  seemed  determined  to  make  no  change  io 
the  education  of  tne  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  to  act,  to  tlie  bflt, 
under  the  infiuence  of  MM.  de  Blacas,  de  Damas,  and  de  Latii 

In  fact,  Marie  Caroline  was  no  sooner  in  Sicily  than  she  fouxid 
herself  in  a  maimer  kept  prisoner.  She  had  so  to  speak  to  coler 
into  negotiations,  in  order  to  \mi  the  king,  her  brother,  at  7' 
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and  if  the  interdiction  was,  at  last,  removed,  this  was  due  only  to 

the  indefatigable  zeal  of  M.  dc  Choulot.     From  Naples,  the  princess, 

now  Madame  Luchesi  Palli,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  gave 

her  a  most  coi-dial  reception.     She  then  set  out  for  Florence,  where 

she  met  some  persons  of  approved  fidelity,   M.  and  Matlame  de 

Podcnas,  M.  d'Haiisaez,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Fauvcau.     Her  plan 

WHS  arranged;  she  intended,  happen  what  might,  to  proceed  to  the 

Austrian  fronUer,  feeling  a  longing  to  see  her  infants  which  disre- 

gardeil  all  obstacles.     A  very  strong  feeling  had  been  created  against 

her  in  Prague  ;   she  was  blamed  for  her  expedition  into  Vendée, 

which  Imd  been  highly  disapproved  of  by  M*  Bkcas,  and  attempted 

without  the  consent  of  Austria;  she  was  reproached  for  her  foolish 

confidence,  her  precipitation,  her  arrogant  longing  to  become  the 

centre  of  the  royalist  party,  and,  above  all,  tor  tlic  indiscretions 

had  been  her  ruin.     Thus  much  was  expressed  in  words,  but 

ho  blamed  her  had,  pc^rhaps,  in  their  secret  hearts  still  more 

groimds  of  dissatisfaction.     By  rusliing  on  tlie  career  of 

ÛKOmr  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  thrown  the  other  members  of  her 

fkmily  too  mucli  in  the  shade;  this  was  her  crime. 

After  all,  they  might  with  reasc>n  have  accused  her  of  having 
wanted  courage  and  energy  at  Blaye,  Had  she,  as  she  might  with 
light  have  done,  offered  an  invincible  passive  resistance  to  the  ex- 
actions of  her  keepers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  enemies  would 
haTO  been  plunged  into  the  most  discreditable  embarrassment;  but 
once  more  we  repeat,  %vhat  rendered  her  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fftlltTi  king's  courtiers  was  the  glory  she  had  dreamed  of  more  th&n 
the  f'udt  she  had  committed.  M,  de  la  Ferronays  had  set  out  Irom 
**  ^iles  for  Prague  hoping  to  soften  the  old  king,  but  Marie  Caroline 
'^ifts  condemnedj  not  solely  by  the  jealousies  of  which  we  have  ex- 
plained the  secret  motive,  but  also  by  the  wary  pc^licy  of  Austria, 
iiOendancy  of  which  country  she  had  braved,  and  which  sought 
Itibe  the  same  use  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  as  it  had  of  the  Due 
de  Reichstadt,  who  had  been  some  months  dead  ;  that  is  to  say  to 
use  him  as  a  threat  perpetually  suspended  over  the  head  of  the 
■  French  government. 

^U    Accordingly  Marie  Caroline  in  vain  awaited  passports  for  Ger- 

ftetiy,  whilst  her  friends  were  dogged   by  tlie  Austrian   police 

aîhtkost  as  the  Chouans  had  been  in  La  Vendée  by  the  pohce  of 

Louis  Philippe.      As  the  29th  of  the  ensuing  September  was  to 

be  the  perifxl  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux's  majority,*  several  young 

I  loyalists  had  set  out  from  Paris  for  Prague  to  salute  their  new 
king;  some  of  Ujem  succeeded  in  crossing  the  frontier,  the  others 
ivere  arrested  by  the  Austrian  authorities  for  want  of  a  licence  signed 
Mlacaê, 
Marie  Caroline  counted  the  days  and  the  hours  with  painfid  im- 
*  Tbc  Doc  dé  Bordeaux  was  approaching  his  13th  jear;  he  wm,  ther<?fûre,  about 
tobeeooie  of  ige  in  the  opinion  of  the  legitimatîsts,  the  kings  of  France  harioip 
^ma.  deckred  of  age  At  la. 
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patience;  at  last,  M.  de  Montbel  arrived.     He  brought  tbeu>.«.  — j 

Eennifsion  to  advance,  but  on  the  condition  that  ^e  ahoula  fihov 
er  marriage  contract.  Marie  Caroline  sent  M.  de  Montbel  to  Rome 
where  the  contract  was  deposited,  and,  without  delaying  longer,  sine 
entered  the  Aiistrian  territories  by  Ferrara.  There  she  was  met  bj 
M.  Chateaubriand,  whom  she  requested  to  go  to  Prague,  and  pro- 
cure the  recall  of  the  prohibitions  issued  against  her,  and  also  to  in- 
duce Charles  X.  to  consent  to  the  declaration  of  majority.  The 
princess  continued  to  advance  upon  lier  journey,  but  she  wta  stopped 
at  Padua,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  obtained  pennia» 
don,  as  a  favour,  to  go  to  Venice,  where  were  assembled  MM 
Charette,  Barbançois,  and  some  other  Vendcans,  and  there  to  a^ 
the  result  of  the  mission  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  taken 
him. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  September  that  the  illustrious  writer 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey.  Madame  de  Beauifremont  had  ar- 
rived some  hours  before  him,  Charles  X.  was  then  reading  in  Uie 
castle  of  Butschicrad,  not  far  from  Prague;  but  the  dauphine,  the 
sister  of  the  Due  de  Bord^ux,  and  Madame  de  Gontaut,  had  left 
Butschicrad  for  Rhadschinn;  for  it  was  decided  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Duchess  de  Bern  from  coming  to  Prague,  the  royal  family 
should  go  and  meet  her  at  Lcoben,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  in 
interview  on  tliis  subject  with  the  dauphinc,  wherein  he  expressed 
all  his  astonishment  at  the  course  resolved  upon.  What  !  the  TOjû 
family  were  to  go  and  meet  Marie  Caroline,  to  bring  her  her  doil* 
dien,  let  her  embrace  them  hurriedly  in  an  inn,  and  then  sepazsle 
fcer  from  them  for  ever  !  The  dauphinc  rephed,  with  feelings  tlttl 
if  such  were  the  king's  will,  and  he  persisted  in  it,  he  must  needs  be 
obeyed.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  then  went  to  Madame  de  Gonttnl; 
she  was  making  preparations  for  the  journey,  and  was  lamentingi 
**  They  are  taking  us  away,  I  know  not  whither;  save  us.**  Tfie 
aster  of  the  Due  dc  Boixlcaux  was  ill,  and  in  bed.  M.  de  Chateao- 
briand  being  introduced  into  the  young  invalid's  chamber,  did  nol 
gee  her,  ibr  the  windows  were  closed  ;  but  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  which  was  burning,  and  she,  too,  intreated  him  to  save  themalL 
That  same  evening  M.  de  Chateaubriand  proceeded  to  Butschiexad. 
He  found  a  card  table  laid  out  in  the  »al(m^  in  which  room  weie  Ûê 
Duc  de  Blacas  and  M.  O'Egcrthy.  "  The  kin^,"  said  M.  de  BUcm, 
**  has  been  seized  with  an  attack  of  fever,  and  is  lying  down  ;*  and 
upon  perceiving  some  signs  of  incredubty  on  M,  de  Chateaubriand'! 
(aoe,  M.  de  Bkcas  cautiously  opened  the  door  between  the  sûlam  and 
the  bed-chamber  of  Charles  X.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  advanced^  bai 
lieard  only  the  king's  deep  breatliing,  like  that  of  a  man  sle^ii^ 
Itneaaly.  Ue  then  explained  his  business  to  M.  de  Blacas,  m  jif^ 
ience  of  M.  O'Egerthy,  inâsted  upon  it  how  insulting  to  Mjixie 
Carohne  would  be  the  journey  to  teoben,  and  how  aovantageooB 
would  be  the  declaration  of  majority.  M.  de  Blacas  made  a  few  ob> 
jections  to  all  this,  but  did  not  press  them.     **  After  all/' 
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*'  AS  the  king  is  iU,  it  is  likely  that  ho  will  not  set  out  to-morrow;  so 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  him,"     M,  do  Cha* 
tevtibmnd  returned  to  Prague,  and  was  again  at  Butschierad  at  an 
esrly  hour  the  next  morning.     Charles  X,,  who  was  still  ill,  graci- 
onsly  received  his  noble  visiter,  made  him  sit  down  by  his  bed-side^ 
lent  him  an  attentive  and  indulgent  ear,  but  still  adhered  to  his  de- 
tenniimtion  not  to  admit  Marie  Caroline  to  Prague.     He  appeared 
not  quite  §o  decided  upon  the  guhject  of  the  dcckration  of  majority, 
and  begged  M,  de  Chateaubriand  to  make  a  draft  declaration,  and 
talk  upon  the  subject  with  M.  de  Blacas.     He  then  took  the  letter 
written  to  him  by  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  read  it  witli  an  absent  air, 
md  throwing  it  upon  the  bed,  **  By  what  right»"  said  he,  **  does  - 
dw  Duchess  de  Bern  presume  to  dictate  to  mc  what  I  am  to  do? 
What  authority  has  she  to  speak?    She  is  no  longer  any  thing.    She 
is  now  only  Madame  Luchesl  PaUi,     The  code  divests  her  of  the 
ptardianship  of  her  children,  as  having  entered  into  a  second  wed- 
lock/'    M.  de  Chateaubriand  rcpEed  that  there  remained  to  frlarie 
CaLXx:)linG  the  rights  she  derived  from  her  courage,  from  her  misfor- 
taB»,  from  aQ  she  had  braved,  from  all  slie  had  suffered  in  her  son's 
cmiiae.     There  ended  the  interview.     M.  dc  Chateaubriand  made 
hiite  to  draw  up  the  declaration  of  majority;  but  this  act  having 
been  laid  before  Charles  X.  by  M.  do  Blacas,  it  was  intimated  to  the 
«nthor  that  his   draft,  which,  nevertheless,  was  foimd  t^^  be  per- 
leclly  correct,  must  be  sent  to  Vienna,  because  an  engagement  liad 
been  unfortunately  entered  into  to  take  no  steps  as  to  Ûic  majority 
of  Hciuy  V.     **  It  is  a  hard  thing,  madame,"  said  M,  de  Chateau* 
brijoid,  in  a  letter  upon  this  subject  to  Marie  Caroline;  ''  it  is  a  hard 
tiling  to  have  to  speak  of  Austria  when  France  is  the  country  con- 
oemed.     What  would  our  enemies  say,  if  they  saw  us  wrangling 
fiar  a  royalty  without  a  kingdom,  for  a  sceptre  which  is  now  but  the 
staff  upon  which  we  lean  m  our  pilgrimage  of  exile  !"    Then,  after 
TOporting  the  results  of  his  journey,  he  continued  :  **  If,  madame,  you 
flboold  ever  become  mistress  of  your  son^s  destiny,  and  should  you 
pemst  in  believing  that  this  precious  deposit  might  be  confided  to 
my  faithful  hands^  it  would  be  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  me  to 
flffftQie  the  rest  of  my  life  to  him  ;  but  I  could  not  undertake  so  for- 
aidftbfe  a  respofnsibihty,  except  upon  the  condition  of  being,  under 
ymxt  advice,  enrirely  free  in  my  selections  and  my  ideas,  and  of  be- 
ng  placed,  from  the  very  first,  upon  an  independent  soil  beyond  the 
mnm  of  abscJute  monarchies," 

The  education  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was,  in  fiwrt,  a  subject  of 
tiger  and  busy  speculation  for  the  royalists,  and  this  is  what  explains 
the  intcn^cntion  of  MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  de  la  Ferronays,  de  Saint 
Piieat,  and  other  eminent  j)ersonages  who  were  about  Marie  Caio* 
liiie.  They  were  hardly  capable,  at  Prague,  of  compreJiending  the 
sentiments  so  nobly  expressed  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the  luies 
wc  have  cited.  The  author  of  the  Génie  du  Christianisme  was  kept 
be  son;  he  had  obtained  nothing  for  the  mother. 
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After  a  rather  long  abode  at  Venice,  and  many  diflSculties,  Marie 
Caroline  received  passports  for  Germany  ;  but  it  was  intended 
she  should  appear  there  as  a  lugitive,  and  as  one  almost  completed 
forsaken.     The  number  of  passports  was  measured  out  to  her  wi  ^ 
penurious  jealousJ^     When  she  left  Venice  for  Leoben,  four  persoi 
only  accompanied  her,  IL  and  Madame  de  Saint  Priest,  Mm.  P< 
denas  and  Sala.     Charles  X.  did  not  perceive  that,  in  humiliatinj 
Marie  Caroline,  it  was  the  principle  of  legitimacy  itself  that  he 
posed  to  the  derision  of  Europe  :  but  men  would  be  too  unhappy 
tlicir  obstinacy  in  serving  was  not  sometimes  equalled  by  the  foil; 
of  those  they  serve. 

Tlie  inter\4ew  at  Lcobcn  was  cold  and  reserved.     Charles  X. 
attended  by  MM.  de  Blacas,  de  Damas,  and  de  Montbel.     Ma] 
Carohne  spoke  of  her  son,  of  his  education,  of  his  majority;  ih 
affected  not  to  understand  her.     Some  young  Frenclmieu  who 
escaped  IVom  Prague,  MM.  de  Bruc,  Walsh,  and  dc  Scran,  " 
ceeclcd  in  passing  through  the  town,     Charles  X.*s  people  prei 
to  behcve  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  intended  to  have  her  child 
carried  olf.    The  separation  oi"  the  family  took  place  after  some  da; 
General  La  tour  Maubourg  had  been  chosen  by  common  accord 
superintend  the  education  of  the  Due  dc  Bordeaux.     ïliis  was  all; 
the  political  careex  of  Marie  Caroline  was  closed. 

Such  were  these  events.  The  elder  branch  lost  by  them  wl 
moral  autliority  still  remained  to  it  in  France,  tliat  land  so  fetal 
monarchies  ;  and  then  was  it  clearly  secja  how  pitiable  is  the  toj 
ness  of  parties,  which,  Unking  their  destinies  with  those  of  a  family 
consent  to  stake  all  their  futmity  upon  the  wrong -headcdaeas  of 
old  man,  or  the  amours  uf  a  young  woman. 

But  it  was  God's  pleasure  that  the  lessons  provided  for  our  a^ 
should  not  stop  here.  By  a  marveEous  dispensiition  of  Providen» 
the  newer  of  these  two  conflicting  dynasties  could  not  trample 
old  one  under  foot  without  lessenmg  and  lowering  itself*  for  Un 
is  an  intercommunity  of  interests  between  all  crowns  which  it  13  i 
possible  to  mistake,  and  près tif/e^  that  source  of  might  created  h 
stupidity  of  the  people,  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  ones 
earth,  a  common  treasure  which  is  diminished  for  all  when  it 
only  to  be  dirninlslied  for  one.  Nothing  but  extreme  dulnc^  and 
narrowness  of  mind  could  have  failed  to  perceive  that,  to  abandon 
Marie  Caroline,  the  daughter,  sister,  niece,  and  mother  of  a  kiiig^to 
the  sarcasms  of  the  mob,  was  to  invite  insult  upon  the  very 
ciple  upon  which  monarchies  reposed.  The  reverence  for  roy 
has  been  continually  decreasing  in  Europe  since  men  have  been 
to  disgrace  princes,  not  since  they  have  begun  to  kill  them;  and 
dynasty  is  not  to  be  founded  by  teacliing  from  a  throne  the  * 
l^son  how  to  heap  contempt  upon  royal  races. 
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year  1833  was  not  altogether  taken  up  by  the  foregoing 
«rrentfi;  and,  whilst  bewildered  monarchs  seemed  to  reel  under  the 
hand  of  God,  their  enemies  increased  in  number,  energy,  and  bold- 
ness. 

Two  rival  forces  stood  face  to  face;  on  the  one  hand,  an  elective 
afisembly,  on  the  other,  an  hereditary  chief;  consequently,  the  con* 
ititution  had  only  served  to  install  anarchy  in  the  seat  of  power.  So- 
ciety had  two  heads;  and  tlie  result  was,  tliat  authority,  swayed  by 
opposing  interests,  inchncd  at  times  to  the  side  of  the  throne,  at 
otkeis,  to  that  of  the  Chamber,  und  that  the  country,  divided  be- 
twixt the  fear  of  oppression  and  of  disorder,  was  become  a  prize 
t4>  be  fought  for. 

It  tlius  became  indispensable  to  give  fixity  to  power  j  but  to  this 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  crown  sliould  either  subdue  the  parlia- 
me&t  or  submit  to  it,  and  it  tried  the  first.  Individual  interests 
were  appealed  to,  in  order  to  cormpt  the  Chamber;  and,  to  secure 
ifa  final  «lubjugation,  it  was  planned  to  surround  it  with  fortresses. 
Ladeedi  this  combination  of  craft  and  violence  was  not  more  tlmn 
required  to  counteract  the  radical  vices  of  a  constitution,  which 
ft  masterpiece  of  human  folly, 
Tlie  following  appeared  in  the  Tribune  newspaper  of  the  1st  of 
AprU,  1833:— 

**  The  motion  for  fortifying  Paris  occupied  the  Chamber  to-day, 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  plan  is  to  erect,  not  fortihcations  wldch  may  serve 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  fortified  barracks,  which,  at  the 
fp  Ume,  may  serve  for  its  subjugation.  This  plan  has  Ijeen  kept 
Itly  in  view.  Vincennes  has  become  a  kind  of  feudal  c^istle, 
meambered  with  casemates,  provided  with  underground  chambers 
and  passages,  and  far  less  fit  for  the  brave  tlian  the  timorous;  a  re- 
loge far  cowardice  at  bay  ;  a  cover  where  a  whole  family  may  take 
aaitb,  shelteretl  from  shot  and  steel.  Then  a  circle  has  been  put 
round  Paris,  whicli  will  allow  despotism  to  hold  the  capital  tight» 
'  leil,  if  we  may  use  the  terra,  round  the  loins;  and  which,  under 
w  pretence  of  an  intrenched  camp,  will  ailbrd  the  strongest 
to  a  garrison  of  60,000  men,  who  will  constantly  menace 
Chambers  and  the  press,  and  whoever  and  whatever  may 
IiaTe  an  intluence  on  the  course  of  public  events.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  taken  place.  The  Chamber  demands  to-day  that 
Parw  shall  not  l^e  fortified,  except  by  legi^jlative  authority.  Would 
one  say,  looking  at  the  gravity  of  those  who  make  the  demand» 
the  words — ^legislative  authority — carry  weight  with  them?  Aa 
if  they  will  not  vote  whichever  way  they  shall  be  ordered  !  Oh,  how 
w©  are  cheated  and  laughed  at  by  this  prostituted  Chamber  ["  •  •  • 
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In  a  second  article,  replete  with  bitterness  and  irony,  the  Trilmm 
charged  many  deputies,  and,  among  them,  M,  Vicnnct,  of  maîntain- 
îng  an  intercourse  with  M.  Gérin,  treasurer  of  the  secret  semce 
money,  less  honourable  than  profitable* 

The  blow  told»  as  the  Tribune  had  expected.  On  the  very  day 
after  the  articles  had  appeared,  M.  Viennct  roee  to  complain  of  them 
in  the  Chamber.  The  house  indignantly  appointed  a  conusuttee; 
the  report  of  which,  brought  up  by  M.  Pencil,  recommend^  that 
the  offenders  should  be  sxmimoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  hoon; 
and  in  the  discussion  that  ensued,  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee  was  supported  by  MM.  Petit,  PataiUe,  de  Remuaat^  Dtoixunit 
Jaubert,  and  Duvergier  do  Hauranne,  and  sbreni  '  f^poeed  by 
MM.  Gaëtan  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Laurence,   ."^  ,  Gauthier 

de  Rumilly,  Generals  Bertrand  and  Lafayette,  Thouvenel,  and  Gs^ 
nier  Pages. 

The  former  argued  that  the  Chamber  owed  it  to  herself  not  to 
suffer  the  majesty  of  the  nation  to  be  insulted  in  her;  that  in  pimisti* 
ing,  with  her  own  hands,  those  who  declared  themselves  so  openly 
her  enemies,  she  acted  as  a  political,  not  as  a  judiciary  body  ;  thit 
she  should  follow  the  example  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
whose  parliaments  had  more  than  once  assumed  the  right  to  chaslifle 
the  authors  of  defamatory  writings;  and  that,  besides,  by  the  laiw 
of  the  23d  of  March,  1822,  and  of  the  8th  of  October,  1830,  tlie 
Chamber  was  rendered  the  judge  of  whatever  insults  affected  her. 

The  latter  replied  with  arguments  cquaUy  wise  and  dignified 
Ought  an  assembly  of  legislators  to  descend  to  party  contests,  instead 
of  holding  itself  calmly  and  Ferenely  above  tlie  storms  of  oontroveisy? 
What  could  a  political  body  gam  by  trampling  under  foot  that 
eternal  principle  of  moml  justice  which  wills  that  no  one  shall  be  at 
the  aame  time  acciL«er,  judge,  and  defendant?  Would  the  Charobcf 
be  accounted  more  virtuous  for  giving  herself,  as  it  were,  a  patent 
for  virtue  ?  If  true  that  the  nation  had  been  insulted  in  her,  why  nut 
leave  the  punishment  of  the  crime  to  the  ordinary  tribunab  and  llie 
justice  of  the  country  ?  A  legal  sentence  would  surely  be  more  potent 
towards  causing  legislator!^  inviolabihty  to  be  respected  than  a 
punLshment  which  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  revenge.  The 
orators  of  the  minority  recalled,  too,  the  circumstance  of  the  writer  ol 
the  Journal  du  Commerce  having  been  diagged,  during  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  before  the  bar  of  an  asaemhly  which,  hy  so  glutliiig 
its  hatred,  had  only  degraded  itself;  and,  pointing  to  M.  Barâe,  who 
sat  on  the  ministerial  bench,  they  added,  with  an  atlurion  «s  tembb 
as  unexpected  :  **  And  there  sits  the  man  who  then  pleaded  the  came 
of  the  Joftmal  du  Commerce!*^  M.  Gramier  Pages  cited  the  «Jioo* 
dote  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  seeing  from  his  palaco  windoiia 
a  knot  of  men  busily  reading  a  placard,  m  which  he  was  raÉ  ^ 
upon,  ordered  it  to  be  placed  lower  for  the  greater  convenienoe  i 
raiders.  He  also  called  to  mind,  in  proof  of  the  puerility  of  i 
kinds  of  vengeance,  the  witticiam  of  Sheridan,  who,  when  conde 
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hj  the  English  parliament  to  ask  pardon  on  hia  knees,  said  as  he  got 
apr  wiping  the  dust  from  his  trousers:  *'  This  is  the  dirtiest  house  I 
ever  wa3  hl" 

But  the  majority,  of  whom  M,  Persil,  with  his  usual  overhéarîng- 
nesiy  had  constituted  himself  the  champion  and  tlie  orator,  had  taken 
itB  neolution.  During  one  of  his  speeches,  a  burst  of  laughter  was 
lieard  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Chamber.  **  Your  latjghter  is  shame- 
fill,"  exclaimed  M.  Feral,  angrily,  and  looking  at  the  lajst  bench  on 
the  left  *'  You  are  impertinent,"  rejoined  M.  Dupont  (de  l'Eure)» 
A  terrible  scene  of  contusion  ensued,  and  many  deputies  started  to 
ikeir  feet.  The  president  calls  Dupont  (de  TEure)  to  order,  "  We 
all  require  to  be  called  to  order  T*  shouted  most  of  the  members  of 
the  oppoâtion;  and  M,  Dupont  said  firmly,  *'  Gentlemen,  I  profess 
the  utmost  tolerance  for  all  opinions,  but  1  claim  the  same  for  my  own. 
I  therefore  teU  M.  Persil  that  as  oRen  as  he  shall  look  at  me  and 
pronounce  my  laughing  or  my  talking  shamefiil,  when  I  have  neither 
Iraglied  nor  talked,  Fshall  call  him  impertinent.**  The  members 
mooeeded  to  the  ballot,  fresh  from  the  impression  of  those  stormy 
adiftles;  but  both  before  and  after  the  names  of  those  present  were 
called  over,  forty-five  members  expressed  their  resolution  to  decline 
vallDg.*  Among  them  were  M.  Viennet,  who  had  submitted  the 
Bkolion,  and  M.  Teste  who  had  recently  been  bitterly  attacked  in  the 

Il  WIS  decided  by  two  hundred  and  five  against  ninety-two,  that 
a  flmnmons  sihotild  be  issued;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  Apiil| 
M.  Lionne,  the  security  for  the  paper,  and  two  of  its  editors,  MM. 
Azxnand  Marrast  and  Godefroi  Cavaignac  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Cbamber.  The  crowd  was  immense.  The  deputies,  fixed  statue- 
fike  on  their  aeats,  observed  an  icy  silence,  and  seemed  to  compose 
tlieir  countesiaxioea  for  the  occasion.  The  republicans  entered  with 
htad  ereet,  and  a  snnle  of  contempt  on  their  lipe.  They  were  not 
iaomt  Âat  they  were  hastening  to  their  cx^ndcmnation  ;  but  they 
deiiTed  a  haughty  and  a  legitimate  gratification  from  braving  it  by 
declaring  their  political  creed  under  such  brilliant  circumstances.  A 
laUe  haà  been  placed  within  a  circular  balustrade,  which  rested  | 
•gsinst  the  benches  of  the  extreme  left;  and  here  the  party  sum- 
inoofd,  and  his  defenders,  took  their  places. 

M.  Godefroi  Cavaignac  began  by  observing:  "  Gentlemen,  we 
before  you,  but  we  do  not  acknowledge  you  for  our  judges.'* 
continued  m  the  same  strain,  like  a  man  convinced  of  the  sacred- 
of  his  cause,  and  the  superiority  of  his  doctrines.  He  did  not 
defend  himself  but  attacked  his  accusers  ;  and  was  urgent  and  bold, 
thotigh  maintaining  a  grave  decorum  in  his  indignation,  and  modesty 
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I  wm  &OL  Anglade,  d^Axgeoson,  Atidry  de  Fuyiraveau,  Auguk,  Bastulo 
t,  Bérard,  Bertrand,  Boudeu  Bnque ville,  Ctuugnean,  Cdrodtet,  Oral- 
Kf,  Duboiâ  AjmÉ,  Duloog,  Dupont  (de  rËare%  Duris  Dnft^me,  Q«r« 
*  Piig^  Qirmrdin,  Hayin,  Joly,  Labolaaîère^  Genem]  lAfayctte^  George  Lftûgrett«v  ^ 
tmnbtî,  Laxmrel  Leprcvoit,  Lcvidllaat,  de  Ludr«^  Lo^uctte  Monu^,  LmTiinai%  ' 
*  -  Tlie^  Sconé,  Tanlieii,  Twte,  and  Vknnet, 
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in  his  boldness.  He  confessed  that  in  the  course  of  political  con< 
tentions  it  was  common  to  hairc  one*3  enemies  for  one's  judges;  and 
that  hence  the  pretensions  of  the  Chamber  were  natural,  and  wotiMt 
indeed,  have  been  lawful  had  the  Chamber  truly  represented  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  could  an  assembly  chosen  by  a  few^ 
have  the  omnipotence  of  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  universal  voice 
of  the  citizens  r  Could  the  deputies  annex  the  privilege  of  invioh'* 
bility  to  the  privilege  which  erected  them  into  the  representatives  of 
200,000  electors  out  of  a  people  numbering  33,000,000  soul^?  After 
all,  what  was  the  crime  imputed  to  the  Tribune — the  having  said 
that  the  Chamber,  venal  and  prostituted  as  she  was,  would  suffer  forts 
to  be  erected  round  Paris?  Well;  had  not  suras  been  voted  the  year 
before  for  commencing  the  foitifications  :  a  clear  proof  of  the  state  of 
vassalage  towmds  the  executive  in  which  the  Chamber  lived! 
For  what  could  be  stranger  than  to  see  an  assembly  itself  supply  a 
rival  authority  with  means  of  dictatorship  and  instruments  of  tj^| 
ranny  ?  It  was  equally  novel  and  remarkable  to  find  legislators  sur^^ 
rounding  themselves  with  the  pomp  of  arms,  and  consenting  to  et 
under  the  fire  of  costly  citadels  !  Freedom  of  parliaraentarv  debtte 
after  this  fashion  had  not  been  known  to  the  authors  of  any  of  the  con- 
stitutions anterior  to  the  year  VIIL,  to  thot^e  who  had  orawn  round 
the  capital  a  circle  which  no  soldier  was  suflered  to  cross,  to  thoee 
who  had  secured  to  the  legislative  authority  the  possession  of  a  sacred 
territory  where  the  moral  power  of  the  law  was  omnipotent  !  After 
a  spirited  attack  on  the  project  of  converting  the  capital  into  ooô 
huge  bastilc,  M.  Cavaignac  traced  throughout  the  history  of  tli« 
nineteenth  century  the  progress  of  that  system  of  reaction  which  bad  n 
maniiêsted  itself  up  to  the  IHth  of  brumaire  against  men;  under  th^H 
Empire,  against  ideas;  under  the  Restoration,  against  the  scntimcaf^^ 
and  interests  of  the  people;  and  since,  against  allsaf^uards  of  public 
liberty.  Even  the  prosecution  of  the  Tribuiie  appeared  to  the  n 
publican  orator  the  result  oi'  a  vast  counter-revolutionary  conspinicj 
rather  than  an  act  of  vengeance  produced  by  an  insult.  **  So  !  yoi 
are  for  prosecuting  at  a  time  when  society  is  undergoing  a  suit  of  | 
far  different  nature;  when  reeling  on  its  axis  the  disturbed  worl* 
threatens  to  take  some  unknown  orbit  !    So,  you  hear  the  cry  of  i 

1'oumalist  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  roaring  around  you  !  And  joi 
ceep  an  army  near  you  at  a  moment  when  from  Frankfort  to  Coa 
stantlnople  there  is  that  going  on  which  should  arouse  kings  an 
peoples;  when  Germany  is  instinct  with  that  hereditary  spirit  whic 
wore  out  Charles  V.  and  ruined  Napoleon!  Europe  is  kindliu 
with  the  return  of  the  fire  which  1830  had  lighted  in  its  centn 
the  spirit  of  revolution  is  again  rising  against  that  holy  alliance  whic 
henceibrward  cannot  exist  except  between  nations;  a  spark  of  Jtj' 
ha»  fiJlen  upon  the  hearth  of  the  great  European  family;  and  yel 
hero  are  you  prosecuting  !  If  done  in  the  madness  and  blindness 
pasrion,  still  the  thing  would  appear  incredible,  impossible  !  But  no 
It  will  not  be  believed  that  your  wrath  against  us  is  the  sole  modt 
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thifl  proeecution.  No;  when  there  is  not  an  hour's  sleep  -which 
[.may  not  be  brokcti  in  upon  by  a  courier,  you  will  never  persuade 
men  that  you  arc  wooLng  repose  by  sitting  as  jud^^cs.  You  are  in  a 
bad  path;  still,  on  you  go,  and  this  prosecution  will  close  the  session 
for  it  begins  what  is  rcscn'^ed  for  its  successors  to  execute/*  In  this 
manner  M.  Cavaignac  exalted  his  subject,  and  made  what  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  a  simple  burst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  a  few 
deputies  whose  pride  had  been  hurt,  part  and  parcel  of  a  long  and 
dertestable  conspiracy  against  public  hbcrty;  in  short,  ho  naado  the 
<au9e  of  the  Tr&une  that  of  the  whole  nation. 

He  was  followed  by  M.  Matrast,  who,  in  an  ardent,  biting  speech, 

^  impetuous,  nervous,  and  liighly-wrouglit,  traced  the  history  of  corrup- 

B'tion  as  produced  and  necessitated  by  the  constitutional  system.    lie 

~  eitmmed  up  this  lilstory  as  ibilows:  **  The  chamber  which  consented 

to  extra  legal  courts  (tribunaux  it  exception)  and  to  pré  votai  couits  ;  the 

chamber  which  tolerated  the  getting  up  of  conspiracies  liy  the  police; 

the  chamber  which  sulfered  the  charter  to  be  violated  with  impunity; 

the  chajnber  which  wasted  the  cotTers  of  the  state  on  interests  by 

which  it  was  the  first  to  profit;  the  chamber  wldch  abandoned  the 

personal  safety  of  the  citizen  to  tlie  will  of  mînîsters;  tlie  chamber 

which  prosecuted  to  the  death  liberty  of  opinion — what  were  these 

charobt^?  What  name  should  be  given  them?  The  chamber  which 

was  constantly  ijicreasing  the  salary  of  ofiice-holdci*s,  and  then  de* 

livened  them,  bound  hand  and  foot,  up  to  ministers;  the  chamber 

which  heaped  loan  upon  loan,  which  lavished  secret  service  money^ 

wlitch  supported  all  privileges,  wliiclx  reared  altars  to  base  cupidity, 

whicb  encouraged  jobbing  by  the  sinking  fund»  which  caused  every 

thing  to  gravitate  towards  the  impure  centre  of  the  stock-exchange, 

whicli  cast  honour,  national  dignity,  and  the  public  treasure  into  the 

iiukw  of  kite-âiers — all  these  cnaml>ers,  gentlemen,  what  were  they 

but  prostituted,  prostituted,  I  Siiy  !"  Attacking  the  corruption  of  the 

day — *'  Who  is  there,"  continued  M*  Mari-ast,  **  ignorant  of  those 

^^^to  -  '  culations,  which,  kst  year,  signalised  the  stock -exchange  ? 

^HB  1  )L'r  tlie  news  received  of  an  evening  and  kept  back  till 

^1  the  Ibilowing  day,  after  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  transaction  of 

V  important  operations.     Were  these  things  unknown  to  the  chamber? 

H  Undoubtedly.     And  yet  the  prices  of  tlie  funds  were  regularly  hung 

B  tni  in  the  house,  along  with  the  orders  of  the  day  !  Yoiu:  motives, 

I  ^emlilDeilv  must  have  been  excellent,  and  yet  you  voted  in  two  years 

mare  aeeiei  senrice  money  tlian  was  asked  during  the  last  six  years 

of  the  Restoration.     You  arc  perfectly  indiflercnt  to  the  bounty  on 

3ar,  and  yet  this  bounty  has  increased  since  1830  from  seven 
lions  to  nineteen;  and,  singular  enough,  nearly  the  tliird  of  this 
mnxk  16  divided  between  six  large  ilrms,  including  the  houses  of 
certain  of  your  members  whom  you  especially  delight  to  honour,  and 
in  particular  that  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet*  Thus,  in  the  bounty- 
warrant»  for  1832,  we  see  set  down — the  linn  of  Pexior,  brothci-s, 
900,000t  ;  of  Delessert,  600,000f  ;  of  Humann,  600,0U0f  i  of  Fould, 
VOL,  ÏU  M 
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600,000f.  ;  of  Santerre,  800,000f.  ;  and  tliat  of  Durand,  i 
million.*'  Alter  having  thus  accuniukted  facts  upon  facts,  and  chag» 
upon  charges;  alter  having  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  jDrAmm 
only  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  on  the  accusation  of  one 
who  had  bad  the  hardihood  **  to  boast  in  public  of  the  adTantuef  of 
the  golden  keji/  and  the  charms  of  secret  service  money,'*  M.  lumil 
woimd-up  his  withering  defence  by  exclaiming:  "  If  war  has 
declared  against  the  Tnbu7ie  ulonQf  it  is  childislmess;  if 
press,  you  %nll  be  the  victims,*' 

Notmthstanding  tlie  reserve  which  it  had  prescribed  itself^  ikii 
Chamber  could  not  help  manifesting* a  subdued  sensation.  Wben 
the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken,  or,  virtually  spcakine,  when  sen* 
tence  was  about  to  be  passed,  M.  Cavaignac  rose  and  eaid,  "  The 
Chamber  is  aware  that  M.  Lionne  has  been  cited  before  it  onJy  by  a 
legal  fiction,  llie  higher  the  fine  which  you  impose  on  the  paper  the 
fihorter  will  be  the  term  of  imprisonment,  which  will  afiect  M.  li- 
onne only,  who  cannot  be  considered  the  party  really  gnilty.  At 
least,  I  should  vote,  and  so  I  shouhl  think  will  the  Chamber — a  heafy 
fine,  a  short  imprisonment."  The  accused  and  his  defenders  thm 
withdrew  ;  six  tables  were  placed  in  the  body  of  the  houâe  for  Ùt 
taking  of  tlie  ballot,  and,  after  their  names  had  been  caUed  <mr, 
each  member  proceeded  to  put  his  vote  in  the  urn  in  the  midsl  of  t 
ècene  of  extreme  confusion.  The  result  had  been  foreseen.  It 
Lionne  was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  to  pay  t 
fine  of  ten  thousand  francs,  by  a  majority  of  304  to  204. 

But  vengeance  was  not  slow  in  ibllowing.  There  were  in  the 
Chamber  no  fewer  than  122  deputies  who  held  offices  under  govoiBr 
mcnt  of  one  kind  or  other,  whose  yearly  salaries  amounted  to  more 
than  two  millions  of  francs,  and  that  for  duties  which  they  were  un- 
able to  discharge — as,  for  instance,  M.  d'Estourmel,  deputy  for  thd 
department  of  the  Nord,  and  envoy  to  Columbia»  Tlie  TVi&Mr 
gave  full  prominence  to  this  monstrous  fact,  and  proved  that  thei^ 
122  deputies  received,  without  doing  any  thing  to  gain  it,  as  mnek 
SB  would  have  supported  eight  thousand  of  their  poor  countrynMB^ 
The  duty  upon  steel,  iron,  and  cast-iron,  imported  from  abroad,  nn 
2,380,000  francs  a  year;  an  amoimt  which  tell  ruinously  upon  agii* 
culture,  and  upon  all  branches  of  industry  dependent  on  tne  wmd 
that  mineral;  and  the  Tribune  stated  tliat  this  tax  was  only  kepi  flft 
for  tlie  advantage  of  twenty-sLx  deputies  who  voted  with  TniimÉnai^ 
without  counting  two  of  the  ministers  themâelvest  who  had  entaid 
into  a  partnership  with  M.  Decazes  to  work  some  new  minoi  in 
Aveynm.  The  chargée  of  the  Tribune  went  fmrther;  and  it  suni- 
moned  the  finance  minister  in  the  name  of  the  violated  laws,  and  b 
the  name  of  the  public  interests,  wliich  had  been  sacrificed  to  courtly 
niceties,  to  repay  into  the  treasury  a  simi  of  3,503,607  francs,  whicû 
had  been  too  long  owed  it  by  the  civil  list.  The  nation  was  xt- 
minded  that  on  the  6  th  of  August,  1830,  in  contempt  of  the  nw^t 
inviolable  tisages  of  the  monarchy,  Louis  Philippe  had  not  heàtated 
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endow  his  children  with  his  property,  which  he  wifihed  to  with- 
draw from  the  estates  of  the  crown;  and  much  astonishment  was 
eiqprefised  that  the  duty  on  the  act  of*  registry,  which,  according  to 
IftWt  ihould  be  paid  belforehand,  had  not,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years, 
been  finally  settled.  The  circumstance  of  M.  Laffitte'e  sale  to  the 
king  of  the  forest  of  Breteuil,  was  also  raked  up.  But,  on  this  point,  a 
charge  was  levelled  at  the  king  as  imjust  as  it  was  false.  It  was  as- 
serted  that,  in  order  to  defraud  the  stamp-office,  the  deed  of  sale 
statiKi  the  purchase  money  to  have  been  only  six  millions,  whereas, 
icoUy,  it  had  been  ten.  The  charge  was  false,*  but  thcprejudiced 
believed  it  to  be  true,  and  it  was  eagerly  reiterated,  Kcesner  was 
Êftlked  of  more  than  ever,  and  Ûmt  deficiency,  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
EonSt  which  ho  had  left  in  the  treasury,  as  well  as  the  mygteiy  in 
which  the  disgraceful  affair  had  been  simered  to  remain  enveloped* 
It  was  asked  whether  it  were  possible  that  Kœsner  should  have  risked 
the  public  money  in  the  foul  jobbing  of  the  stock  exchange,  and 
ihould  have  nudntained  daily  a  patent  and  disgraceful  correspondence 
irith  stock-jobbers,  without  the  privity  of  Baron  Louis,  the  minister 
of  finance;  and  the  responsibility  which  M.  Martin  (du  Nord)  had 
made  to  do'olve  entirely  upon  Kœsner,  in  a  report  which  was  the 
b^;inning  of  his  poUticïu  fortune,  was  extended,  by  implication,  to 
qiiazteis  which  could  not  be  openly  attacked.  In  short,  all  the  m- 
moms  of  corruption  and  of  profligate  jobbing,  which  had  been  afloat 
ânoe  18W,  were  revived. 

An  unforeseen  event  swelled  this  flood  of  accusations.  One  day, 
ttiere  was  Been  posted  up  on  die  front  of  the  house  which  had  served 
ms  head  quarters  to  the  revolution  of  July,  these  words — **  To  be 
Sold,  the  Hôtel  Laffitte/'  Then  he  was  ruined,  he  who  had  crowned 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  kins]  he  who,  to  accomplish  tliat  event,  had 
not  hesitated  to  risk,  in  tke  changes  of  an  unavoidable  crisis,  a  life 
0D  long  worthy  of  envy;  he  who  at  a  later  period  had  consented,  in 
order  to  consolidate  his  work,  to  hold  the  helm  of  government  in 
Ûut  midst  of  the  tempest,  abandoning  £he  care  of  his  own  aflaiiSy 
end  making  to  the  kmgly  idol  of  his  own  manufacture  the  double 
MCiiîfiiin  of  nia  popularity — hazarded  by  the  conflicts  between  the 
mob  and  the  solmery,  and  of  liis  moneyed  concerns — left  to  the 
mercy  of  chance  !  Such  were  the  feelings  which  found  utterance 
fiom  every  lip,  when  there  were  stuck  up,  shortly  after  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  but  a  few  paces  from  the  Tuileries,  poeteiBp 
wiA  the  announcement—*'  Sale  of  the  Hôtel  Laffitte  1"  The  king's , 
eneinies  aeized  on  the  fact  as  a  text  to  accuse  him  of  ingratitude;  ' 
woêA  ezpatiated  upon  it  with  that  secret  joy  and  noisy  indignation 
with  which  the  errors  or  mistakes  of  an  enemy  are  ever  haUcd.  On  j 
the  other  hand,  tlie  parUsans  of  Louis  Philippe  bethought  them- 
webtm^  for  the  better  acquittal  of  the  monarch,  of  blackening  his  old  I 
fikiid;  agiinst  whom  they  thenceforward  declared  an  odious  war  of 
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lies.     They  asserted  tliat  the  finn  of  LalBtte  ivas  tott4*ring  when  1 
revolution  of  July  burst  forth;  that  the  spéculations  which  M,  Laf- 
litte  had  made  in  the  three  per  cents,  were  the  beginning  of  M.  ' 
fittc's  difficulties;  that,  far  from  having  shown  himsell"  ungrat 
the  king  had  on  various  ocfcasions  assisted  him,  as  was  proved 
by  his  having  paid  ten  millions  for  t!ie  forest  of  Breteuil,  whenl 
was  only  worth  eight,  and  by  a  loan  of  sLx  millions,  advanced  to  ] 
Laffitte  by  the  bank,  on  the  king's  own  sc^curity,  who  must,  inde 
have  abeady  discharged  a  portion  of  that  sum  in  three  sue 
payments  whicli  had  fallen  due.     It  was  impossible  for  assertions  1 
t>e  more  utterly  false;*   and  yet  an  article  was  written  at  Paris  < 
prcssly  to  give  them  curreocy,  and  sent  to  Marseilles  and  publii  ' 
m  the  Garde  National^  that  its  atithorship  miglit  be  the  better  < 
cealcd,     M.  Laffitte  was  cut  to  tlie  heart;  but  he  hid  hia  feci 
under  a  calm  and  dignified  reserve. 

*  It  is  time  that  the  truth  sliould  be  known  on  tbis  mucli  diapated  point,,  ^ 
whicii  purpose  we  ïimy  lcx)k  bickwards  a  littk». 

Whatever  blow  the  revahttion,  for  which  M.  Laffitte  could  find  no  oilier  dénone- 
tnctit  than  u  monarchy,  nilgbt  Imve  Lnflicteil  on  his  commercial  credit,  his  boose  mi 
too  flnuly  csUiblished  not  to  withstand  the  shock  which  then  overthrew  so  nuui^ftr^ 
tunes.  lîut  having  called  a  raonarehy  into  existence»  it  wiia  n-  -■  to  support  iL 
We  have  traced  the  disturbances  which  signalised  the  curly  i  revoJotkNi. 

Hiot  knocked  hourly  At  the  giites  of  the  Palais  Royal;  and  in  i  ^  ^  and  %tsttm 
nothiny:  was  heard  save  the  shouts  of  a  furious  multUude,  mingled  with  the  b«attii|t 
of  the  alami,  Tlic  atmosphere,  if  we  may  so  speak,  waa  lailen  with  pa&sionji;  vtâ 
the  courier»,  gi>eeded  ui>on  every  highway  of  Eurofie,  did  not  bring  a  despatch  Ipaft 
wlmt  contained  tidings  of  an  iu^urrection.  The  first  ministry  which  hatl  bâeu  fotDHl 
was  about  to  expire  of  weakness  and  of  alarms  tlie  ground  Ircmbled  on  every  fife 
of  the  new  throne;  the  royal  tamily  was  in  despair;  the  king  thought  that  the  hoir 
of  }\\&  fall  would  soon  succeed  that  of  his  aeoesslon,  and  M.  Laffitte  was  applkdta 

Power  was  then  as  eaf^rly  avoided  as  It  has  smce  been  greedily  sotiKhL  Blxl  Mi 
Laffitte  hud  peculiar  reae^ons  for  avoiding  the  whirlwind  of  public  bositieiiL  flk 
hank  requireil  idl  his  care  and  attention,  nnd  bia  partners  pr&oed  him  to  renoittfit  A 
greatneiiA  which  woultl,  in  all  ppihjibility,  end  in  his  ruin* 

At  this  period»  M.  Laffitte  was  president  of  the  Chiimber  of  Do:'"  nd,  il» 

though  in  tins  capacity,  a  nûiiifiter  without  holding  otHce,  none  ot  i«fi  ^ 

the  council  took  a  more  active  part  in  pnhhc  bnaiiiesa  tlian  he.  Ho  ....,,  :^j 
draw  into  private  life;  but  the  king»  to  whom  be  was  still  iieces^^ary»  spared  I 
to  retaiu  him»  and  it  was  at  tlii»  peritKl  that  the  sale  of  tlie  forest  of  Brete 
P&Boe*  llie  price  was  fixed  at  ten  millions;  but  to  secure  the  king  from  girt 
tbut  was  fair,  a  proviso  was  made  in  tlie  deed  of  t^aJe,  that  the  purchaser  sb 
aUowed  to  have  the  forest  measured,  a  privilege  which  the  seller  did  not 
hinuKïlf. 

If  this  purchase  wiis  renrlering  a  service  to  M.  Laffitte,  it  was  a  service  deuif 

Said  for»  since  it  only  served  to  ]>lunge  him  deeiK-r  into  public  business.  The  pfw* 
(ïDtship  of  the  coujicil  was  oflered  to  him,  and  refused.  Vain  resistance!  Then 
was  something  irresistible  in  the  entreaties  of  the  king. — Why  bod  he  beea  givivt 
crown,  if  they  hatl  intended  to  deliver  him  up,  without  defence^  to  so  nmoy  con- 
spiring bates?  Would  lil.  Lofflite»  wlio  hail  \\<nvc  so  much  for  hiin,  refuse^  In  fN 
hour  of  danger,  to  shield  him  with  his  popularity?  No  one  would  acoept  thefi^ 
miership;  nor  could  anyone  bring  to  the  sup{Kirt  of  the  throne  sufficient  nMal 
utrength.  Tliere  only  remained  for  the  King  of  tlie  French  to  vacate  bis  soUtunr, 
his  shaken  throne!  Wjis  he  **to  withdraw  to  Keuilly»  or  throw  liintsclf  into  taj^ 
Seine t^" — ÎL  LatBttc  yielded  i  stiw  tiiniself  treated  as  their  saviour  by  the  ino  ^ 
by  Modaii*e  Adelaide,"  and  all  the  royal  family;  and  tlie  ministry  of  the  3d  of  ] 
v*fmbcr  waji  fonned. 

However,  a;  hiid  been  anticipated,  M.  Laffltte's  private  aflkirs  sooti  ttifll^rcd 
his  devotion  to  his  ministerial  duties;  and,  in  addition»  an  unexpected  dnmiofliDOf^ 
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1.  But  the  anxiety  of  his  friends  took  a  very  touching  expression, 
^^     Guillemot,  the  principal  editor  of  the   Commerce  newspaper, 
'  fltetcd  the  idea  of  a  subscription.     It  was  caught  at  by  the  public 
with  enthuiiaflm.    Long  hsts  of  subscriptions  filled  the  columns  of 
the  papers;  a  committee  was  formed  in  the  Chamber  itself  to  receive 
them;  and   M,  Nltot  was  appoinlod  treasurer.     Tliis  ebulition  dis* 
tiirbed   the  court;  since  one  party  looked  upon  the  ruin  of  M. 
Lafiitte  as  treason  to  tlie  cause  of  tlie  revolution,  wliilst  another 
regarded  devotion  to  M.  Laffitte  as  hatred  of  the  king.     In  most  of 
the  opposition  journals  stress  had  been  laid,  with  very  little  reserve, 
npon  royal  ingratitude;  and,  to  do  away  with  this  charge,  tlic  cour- 
appUed  to  M.  LoiBtte  himifeli',  representing  to  him  that  they 
Doth  ready  to  subscribe  and  to  induce  their  friends  to  sub- 
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hurried  him  to  quit  the  political  arena.  At  the  time  of  the  tale  of  the  forest  of 
BieCeaU,  it  ïiatl  been  verbally  riiçrecd  between  Uie  kiai^  and  liiui  that  thu  eked  of  saJe 
•honld  not  be  registered.  Wo  have  alreaiiy  explainetl  how  thi^  iiii[!ortaiit  clause  of 
the  contract  came  to  be  TÎoLit*^.*  Thu  rejristrntit>rj  miult?  tiie  sale  public;  and  the 
finn  wa«  sappoacad  to  be  in  difficulties,  A  run  took  place  on  the  bank,  and,  pressed 
on  every  side,  M.  Liiffittc  borrowed  seven  uiiiltons  from  the  baok  of  France,  The 
am»  which  harassed  the  coiomercial  world,  Jii^d  which,  for  the  re«sonti  we  have  just 
ghrCD,  presaed  more  «sptjciallj  ou  the  firm  trf  I^if&tte,  rf:iidered  this  sum  instiMcieat, 
and  M.  lisffltle  was  apdn  abjtit  to  thruw  up  office,  when  M.  Caf<iniir  F^ricr,  who  re* 
■lliul  Wamàt  lor  more  tranquil  times,  interfta'd  Appealing  by  turns  to  iho  in- 
Un^tÊ  of  the  monarch  and  to  ttiose  of  France,  lie  conjured  M.  l^fQtte  to  keep  at 
Ida  post,  «pd  promised  a  fresh  loan  from  t!ie  bank,  with  the  king  for  set^unty.  In 
ÊÊCt,  M.  Pcrier  knew  from  M.  Laffitte'a  partners  that  tliat  sum  would  araplj  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Ann.  M.  Laffitte  declined  lou^  and  firmly  the  advances  made  to 
him;  but  the  king  summoned  him  to  the  Tmlcries,  and  he  was  bound  to  obey*  It 
was  night.  M.  laffitte  found  the  kiuj;  al»out  to  retire  to  rest,  on  a  conch  with  a 
couple  of  mattmssea  upon  it.  Louis  Philippe  received  his  minister  with  that  affec- 
telicBi  of  famitiarity  which  was  usind  to  him^  and  besought  Mm  so  alfectionateJy  to 
aooept  qC  him  tor  secm-ity,  that  M.  I^tBtte  at  hut  cttnsented;  and  the  two  friends 
snarated  after  a  tender  embnu'e.  The  loan  wa^  coutnicted  the  next  day.  The  bank 
mirvoto^  six  miUions  to  M.  Loflltte.  and  the  kinff  yuve  his  set^urity  to  the  Imnk.  It 
■'sd  ia  the  contract,  tluit  if  the  hitter  should  be  calkii  ufjon  to  pay,  tlio  re- 
nt tboald  be  made  in  fire  annual  payments,  the  four  fir^t  of  thirteen  htm> 
tod  francs  eacli,  and  the  last  of  eight  humlred  thouf^imdr  In  thus  en- 
1^  himself,  the  king  ran  no  risible  risk,  since  ^L  Laffitte  dcjxisited  in  the  Imnk 
■s  of  Taluable  securities  far  exceeding  in  ainomit  the  sum  lurrowed.  However, 
i  the  first  payment  became  due,  ttie  bank  applied  to  the  king,  who  piud  tliree 
1  thousand  francs;  but  only  out  of  a  sum  o!"  four  himdrcfl  thousand,  in  which 
I  indebted  to  M.  Laffitte  for  the  iron -works  of  Bonneville.  The  bmik  Ix'ing 
i  to  get  any  more  fVom  him,  brought  its  action;  but  it  was  maintained  by  M. 
t  on  the  part  of  the  civil  list,  that  the  kin^  bein^  simply  security,  the  bank 
Ï  first  to  hare  proceeded  against  the  principal  debtor,  ïfie  argument  l?ore  hard 
IlL  LofBtte,  bat  it  was  itrictly  lecral.  Tlic  bank  lost  its  suit,  and  found  itself 
1  to  take  steps  against  ]^L  Laffîtte.  It  would  willingly  have  avoided  such  a 
and  since  the  securities  wliich  he  had  deposited  with  it  seemed  almost  as 
râi  cash,  it  made  a  proposal  to  the  king  to  release  him  from  the  bond  for  six  mil- 
'i  if  ht  would  ent«fr  mto  fresh  security  for  two  only;  to  bear  no  interest,  and  not 
r  asked  frir  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten  ytiirs.'  This  Qtiej  oflfer  was  formally 
The  honk  applied  to  M.  I^afBtte.  He  could  not  psiy,  and  put  up  Ms  hotel 
It  tstme  that,  two  years  after,  by  an  arrangement  between  the  hank,  the 
lof  T^mt*»^  md  the  king,  the  latter  gave  the  sum  of  twelve  huudretl  ibousand 
_jfli  to  be  released  fh»m  his  security,  but  in  this,  M.  Laffltte  could  neither  perceive 
^myal  0ii  nor  an  indemiuficackin  for  the  enonnous  sacrifices  which  a  few  months  of 
^   I  had  ooet  him. 

•  VoL  L,  p.  320,  sqq. 
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flcsribe,  if  he  would  publish  a  letter  to  declare  that  the  attacks  on  the'" 
Inng  were  altogether  without  his  privity.  As  this  was  asking  him 
to  declare  no  more  than  the  truth,  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  CTcn 
did  more  than  was  expected  from  his  loyalty.  Nobly  omittiiig  iU 
mention  of  the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  king,  to 
dwell  only  on  the  very  questionable  services  which  tlie  king  had 
rendered  him,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  Louis  Philippe.  But  at  this  juncture,  one  of  the 
deputies  of  Marseilles,  M.  Reynard,  having  brought  him  the  article 
in  the  Garde  National^  already  alluded  to,  he  immediately  retracted 
his  letter,  unwilling  to  profit  in  his  purse  at  the  expense  of  hia 
honour.  The  result  was,  that  no  one  attached  to  the  court  sub* 
scribed.  As  for  hira,  he  remained  erect  on  the  ruins  of  his  fortone, 
after  having  been  tauglit  by  bitter  experience  what  men  of  the 
people  gain  by  making  kings. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  parliament  approached  the 
term  of  its  labours  ;  in  which  it  had  exhibited  more  ot  show  than  of 
work.  Innumerable  motions  had  provoked  unprofitable  debttei; 
and  by  their  frequent  collisions,  the  two  Chambers  had  shown  the 
defects  which  interfere  with  the  wheel-work  of  constitutional  xne* 
chanism. 

In  particular,  the  repeal  of  the  law  for  holding  the  anniveraary  of 
the  21st  of  January,  a  day  sacred  to  mourning,  had  ffiven  rise  to 
that  kind  ol"  sharp-shooting  which  ever  occasions  fully  as  ratidi 
danger  as  scandal  The  elective  Chamber  only  saw  m  this  cat* 
piatory  solemnity  an  insult  to  the  nation;  the  Chamber  of  Peat 
saw  in  it  only  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  tlie  inviolability  of 
the  sovereign.  After  a  long  and  warm  struggle,  the  two  rifJ 
powers  conceived  and  brought  forth  out  of  their  imited  weakness  a 
law,  couched  as  follows:  '*The  law  of  the  lî)th  of  January,  18 W, 
relative  to  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  and  ever-deplorable  daj 
of  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  is  repealed  f — a  pusillanîmous  ^ 
which  left  it  doubtful  whether  the?e  Inconsequential  legislatora  in- 
tended to  countenance  or  denounce  the  revolution!  Standing 
before  the  bloody  scaffold  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  durst  not  persist  ia 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  victim,  and  indemnified  themselvea 
denouncing  the  executioner  ! 

It  would  be  equally  we«aisome  and  nogatoiy  to  conduct 
reader  through  the  labyrinth  of  endless  discussions,  which  occu^  _ 
the  two  sessions  of  the  year  1833;  but  there  were  three  decisioof 
come  to  by  the  le^lature,  which  liad  important  consequences,  t&d 
on  which  the  Fpint  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  deeply  imprinted,  and 
ih^c  claim  our  attention. 

The  constituent  jmrts  of  the  political  and  administrative  hienzd^ 
in  this  country  are  well  known.  In  the  state,  a  king,  and^  hj  Ml 
aide,  a  parliament  to  vote  taxes;  in  the  departments,  a  pn^fect,  a0Ji 
with  him  a  conscil-gênèral  to  apportion  the  tax  among  the  anOA* 
diBsements;  in  the  arrondissements,  a  sub-prefect,  and,  witbhiin^j 
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emimi  darrandiêsement  to  apportion  the  tax  among  the  communes; 
in  tlie  communes  a  mayor,  and,  with  liira»  a  municipal  council  to 
apportion  the  tax  among  the  citbens— such  are  the  main  springs  of 
the  govenunent. 

Thus,  societj  in  France  is  traversed,  as  it  were,  by  two  great  in- 
stitutions runnmg  in  parallel  lines — the  monarchical,  personified  in 
the  king,  the  prefects,  the  sub- prefects,  and  the  mayors;  and  the 
elective,  represented  by  the  Ctiumber,  the  cwiséh-fjmératLc^  the 
etmseiU  d'arrondisscmait^  and  the  municipal  councils. 

Are  tliese  two  institutions  of  a  nature  to  exist  peipctually  face 
lo  fkoe?  Can  they  develope  themselves  without  clashing,  and  can 
they  claah  without  producing  deadly  disorders?  la  it  wise  to  admit 
al  each  step  of  tliis  hierarcliical  scale,  the  struggle  betwixt  the  elective 
and  monarchical  power,  a  struggle  whose  changes  are  witnessed  in 
our  history  by  these  celebrated  dates— the  2 1st  of  Januanr,  tlie  10th 
of  August,  die  18th  of  Brumaire,  and  the  29th  of  July,  1830, 
without  speaking  of  that  other  date,  more  celebrated  than  all  the 
nsst,  which  marks  the  disasters  of  Waterloo  ?  These  are  the  ques- 
taons  which  should  have  been  examined  before  every  other,  by 
an  assembly  called  upon  to  organize  the  administration  of  the 
provinces. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  incapable  of  ele- 
▼«tiiig  themselves  to  such  lofty  thoughts.  Regarding  election  aa 
iSbm  bus  of  their  power,  they  could  not  suppress  the  elective  prin- 
ctpfe;  and  regarding  monarchy  as  a  privilege  which  protected  their 
pnvilegcs,  they  would  not  for  any  consideration  lay  hands  on  the 
monarchical  principle. 

Thus  the  most  important  part  of  the  problem  was  thrown  com- 
pletely into  the  shade;  and  of  all  the  speakers  who  took  a  share  in  the 
diicussion  of  the  subject^  there  was  not  one  who  was  aware,  or  who» 
at  least,  had  the  boldnci^s  to  point  out  the  hold  which  anarchy  was 
llmg  enabled  to  take  on  society.  So  I'ar  from  the  antagonism  of  two 
prsndpliSi  csfientially  opposetl  to  each  utlior,  and  conti*nding  for 
acmetjr  as  for  their  prey,  appearing  a  miscliief  sufficient  to  provoke 
JKacimion — it  was  not  even  alluded  to. 

TTie  debate  turned  almost  wholly  upon  the  question  whetlier  thô 
€on$tih  tfarrofidiiseinent  should  be  replaced  by  conseils  cuntonfmwe. 

This  was  the  object  contended  for  by  MM.  Bérard,  Lherbette,  de 
Bacabuteau^  and  Odiion  Barrot.  Tlic  commerce  of  every-day  life 
liaa  created,  they  said,  the  collective  body  which  is  called  the  com* 
mma;  coimexions  arising  out  of  neighbourhood  have  originated  the 
«oUeotive  body,  called  a  canton.  The  canton,  which  is  only  a  union 
of  aeveial  neighbouring  communes,  similarly  situated,  and  having 
alnoii  the  same  wants,  has,  hke  the  commune,  an  existence  peculiar 
to  îtsdff  and  interests  requiring  to  be  represented.  VThy^  then,  re- 
foae  a  council  to  the  canton,  and  give  one  to  the  arrondissciuent; 
Iwluch  M  an  aggregation  of  cantons,  separated  Irom  each  other  hj 
''*'**       ~  interests  and  wants?     The  canton  is  a  real  UmiUition»  indi' 
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cated  by  the  very  nature  of  things  ;  the  arrondissement  an  arbitrary 
and  factitious  one,  which  exists  only  upon  paper.     Were  the  duties 
of  the  sub-prelects  assimilated  to  thu^e  of  the  prefects,  the  reason  for 
associating  a  council  with  the  Ibi  nicr,  tlie  same  as  with  the  latter^ 
would  be  obvious;   but  their  office  is  limited  to  taking  inibrma* ^ 
tions;  they  decide  nothing,  they  only  prepare  the  way  for  deciaanij™ 
they  are  administrative  instruments,  not  authfirities,  and  what  pM^S 
can  a  council  sustain  with  respect  to  such  ?     The  usclessne55  of  theaftfl 
councils  13  clearly  proved  by  the  futility  of  their  functions.     Apart  " 
from  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  between  the  communes,  a  businca 
daily  becoming  unnecessary,  through  the  rectification  of  the  in 
qualities  wliicli  formerly  existed,  and  which,  besides,  would  be  quil 
as  well  tlischargcd  by  conseils  cantonnattXy  what  is  the  good  of  Û 
constih  d arrondissement f     lliey  communicate  inlbrmation,  and  ex- 
press wishes;  a  puerile  function,  which  compromises  the  majesty  of 
the  elective  principle.     Establish  conmls  cattttmnauXj  and  their  im- 
portance would  soon  be  felt;  lor  instance,  all  the  communes  would 
be  directly  represented  in  them,  and  consequently  they  migli 
entrusted  with  the  settlement  of  the  diflerences  which  some 
divide  the  communes,  more  particularly  as  regards  adjoining 
A  conseil  darrmuUsscTnait  imposes  a  licavy  and  vexatious  burddi 
on  the  citizen,  by  the  distance  which  it  frequently  obliges  him  to 
travel;  whereas  the  advantages  of  a  conseil  cantonnai  would  be,  the 
little  interference  it  would  occasion  with  his  daily  concerns  and  do-, 
xnestic  habitudes,  and  the  cnabhng  him,  without  over-fktigue 
display  an  acti\aty  suited  to  any  emergency. 

In  opposition  to  this  reasoning»  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  * 
it  was  contended  by  M.  Xlauguni,  antl  those  who  followed  his 
that  the  suppression  of  the  conseils  (F arrondissement  would  we^ 
the  vigour  of  the  executive;  that  this  rcsidt,  imdesirable  at  «D 
times,  would,  in  critical  times,  and  in  time  of  war,  be  peculiarly  did- 
tvesring;  that  if  the  conseils  (Tarrondissmnetit  were  deficient  in  powtr, 
instead  of  suppressing  tliera,  ît  would  be  better  to  enlarge  dicir  au- 
thority; that,  through  the  electoral  system,  the  arrondissement  was 
already  a  pohtically  defined  body;  through  its  civil  court,  a  judiciary 
one;  through  being  the  seat  of  a  sub- prefecture,  an  executive  one; 
and  that  its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  deUberations  relative  to 
the  interests  of  the  locality,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  jxiint  to  bo  feared  and  avoided,  was  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  central  power,  and  ener\'ation  of  the  executive. 

Thus  M,  Jlauguin  opposed  to  tlio  system  of  conseils  canionnauit 
the  grand  principle  of  unity  in  power.     But  here  he  confounded 
two  things  which  are  essentially  distinct.      He  forgot   that  ccn^ 
tmUaation  ia  useful,  fecund,  or  even  necessary,  in  respect  of  geiied|H 
interests  only;  that  is,  as  regarda  religion,  education,  the  moral  il^* 
âuence  of  public  amusements,  industry,  and  national  works,  whereas, 
applied  to  local  or  special  interests,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  depreasisg 
and  fatûL    We  have  belure  had  occasion  to  make  tlic  remark,  ihat 
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ilîtical  centralisation  is  sti-ength — but  that  administrative  cen- 
iruHsation  sooner  or  later  becomes  despotisni.  Woe  to  tlie  country 
in  wliich  political  liberty  is  not  intimately  connected  with  municipal 
liberty;  for  it  is  by  the  re^nJar  and  continued  exercise  of  their 
wer  in  every  quarter  of  the  coimtiy,  that  the  people  retain  the 
ling  of  their  own  dignity.  Missin;^  the  fi^cquent  use  of  their 
wer,  they  lose  the  consciotianess  of  their  strength,  and»  from  in- 
erence,  fall  into  supineness.  Wherevr-r  a  contrul  authority  is  the 
lepo^tory,  even  of  local  Interests,  there  public  Ule,  I'orclbly  impelled 
the  same  spot,  becomes  hurried  and  tumultuous;  whilst  everywhere 
y  it  langmshes.  The  heart  of  society  beats  too  quickly;  and  the 
hs  from  which  all  the  blood  has  been  withdrawn,  are  left  frozen 
ind  powerless.  When,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  central  power 
rf  the  ejnperorg  had  become  infused  into  every  l^ranch  of  govem- 
lent,  and  placemen,  expedited  from  Rome,  identified  the  imperial 
ill  with  every  local  measure,  whether  the  construction  of  a  foun- 
""  the  enfranchisement  of  a  slave,  or  the  nomination  of  a  local 
te,  the  empire  toppled  to  its  ruin.  The  cunaks,  no  longer 
the  reward  of  tlieir  trouble  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
wer,  plunged  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  army — a  fatal 
ovement  of  dissolution,  which  dchvcred  up  to  the  barbarians  of 
north  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world,  nerveless,  disarmed,  and 
ly  dead.  Such  were  the  reasonings  and  recollections  which 
MaugTiin,  and  the  government  whose  doctrines  he,  on  this  occa- 
supported,  ought  to  have  borne  in  mind.  And  surely  they 
never  have  required  the  ^)cial  machine  to  remain  entirely 
ê  under  the  weight  of  a  central  power,  clmrged  with  a  work 
unable  to  execute;  they  would  never  have  required  that^ 
Paris  was  a  prey  to  all  the  disorders  occasioned  by  an  over* 
lUve  vitality,  the  rest  oi'  France  should  be  sunk  in  impotence  and 
or — had  they  visited  those  numberless  communes  and  paralysed 
in  which  the  burning  aspirations,  tlie  bursts  of  pride  and 
idsm,  and  the  great  joys  and  noble  ^efs  of  life  had  been  re- 
through  the  excess  of  administrative  centralisation,  by  that 
uniform,  death-like  quiet,  which  is  nothing  else  than  regu- 
in  oppression,  silence  in  abasement,  immobihty  in  servitude, 
iwever,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  pronouncing  in  favour  of 
ns  up  the  cmueiU  (TarrondUsemejit^  gave  its  countenance  to  the 
riple  of  administrative  centralisation  ;  liut  it  goon  abandoned  this 
principle  by  enacting — 1st,  That  the  consml-ginéral  should 
!  as  many  members  as  there  were  cantons  in  the  department; 
,  That  the  number  of*  members  composing  the  comeil  d'arron^ 
nmf  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  cantons  in  the  arron- 
aent. 

carried  up  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  law  underwxnt 

at  modifications,  but  which  did  not  interfere  with  its  general 

In  giving  each  canton  u  representative  in  the  canseil' 

the   elective  Chamber   had,   nevertheless,   restricted   the 
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maximum  of  councillors  to  sîxtj;  the  Chamber  of  Peets  reduced  h 
to  thirty,  Faitlilul  to  the  feelmgs  of  the  restless  liberalism  of  t*^  " 
16th  œntury,  the  elective  Chamber^  on  the  motion  of  M.  Coid^ 
warmly  seconded  by  M.  Dupin  aîné,  had  excluded  priests  from 
list  oi  tho«e  eligible  to  sit  Lti  the  conseils.  The  Chamber  of  Pecif' 
condemned  tliis  exclusion,  in  spite  of  the  obstiiiate  Janaeniam  o£ 
MM,  dc  Montlosier  and  Roedcrer.  A  clause  had  been  introduced 
by  the  elective  Chamber,  to  the  effect,  that  besides  those  whose 
names  were  in  the  jury  hsts,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  political 
francliiso,  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  of  the  most  highly  taxed 
should  be  free  to  vote  for  members  of  the  conseils.  But,  to  rendeC'^ 
the  monopoly  more  stringent,  this  privilege  was  restricted  by  the  " 
Chamber  of  Feera  to  cantons  which  should  not  have  Mty  inhabitanti 
enjoying  the  franchise,  or  enrolled  on  the  jury-Usts,  The  Chambem 
were  agreed  as  to  the  qualification  ibr  voting  ;  which  con^ted,  for 
the  coruelh-f^émrmacy  in  being  rated  at  200f.  yearly,  and  at  150£ 
for  the  conseils  d^ arrondissemeitL 

The  alterations  of  the  peers  having  been  adopted  by  the  Clmmber 
of  Deputies,  the  law  was  passed  on  the  10th  of  June,  1833.  It 
confirmed  what  was  most  vicious  in  administrative  centraliâatâon; 
maintained  the  useless  machinery  in  the  conseils  d'arrondissermaiÊÊ 
of  an  authority  without  powers;  and,  in  short,  consecrated^  evttl 
within  the  sphere  of  local  dehberations,  that  electoral  monopohp 
which  was  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  a  bourseoiM 
which  had  seized  on  the  fortunes  of  France,  and  which  had  ooi^ 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  tlxe  better  to  destroy  it* 

But  this  inability  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  govern  society,  equitaUj 
and  vigorously,  was  much  more  clearly  manileated  in  the  law  on 
primary  instruction.  Here,  there  was  every  thing  to  create.  Tim 
Convention  hud  conceived  plans  w^orthy  of  its  danng,  and  as  vast  al 
its  genius,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor;  but,  hav- 
ing the  world  to  astonish,  subdue,  and  convert,  it  had  no  time  to 
réalise  them.  The  Empire,  hastening  to  fill  the  abyss  in  which  whole 
senerations  were  swallowed  up,  had  sought  but  for  a  nur^ry  of  sol- 
diers. Later  still,  under  the  llestoration,  divided  as  it  was  betwixt  fir 
naticism  and  hypocrisy,  ignorance  was  considered  a  means  of  gi>» 
'vemment,  and  tlie  propagation  of  knowledge,  revolt.  A  reform  ot 
education,  then,  was  not  the  question  after  1830,  but  a  b^innin^. 
Unfortunately,  as  was  proved  by  JVI.  G\ii»>t*8  motion  on  prLmaiy  in- 
etruction,  men  were  wanting  for  the  task. 

This  motion  was  to  the  effect  that  primary  instruction  should 
comprisse  elementary  schools  and  superior  schools;  that  in  the  former 
ahould  be  taught  tlic  principles  of  rchgion  and  morality,  readiogj 
writing,  the  elements  ol'  the  French  language  and  of  arithmelicii 
and  the  legalised  system  of  weights  and  measures;  that  in  tlie  oeooiid 
should  be  taught  the  elements  of  geometry,  linear  drawings 


ingi  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  natural  historj,  su^ 
togi  and  the  elements  of  history  and  geography;  that  it  gboiJd  m 
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allowable  for  every  individual,  aged  eighteen,  to  open  a  primary 
acfaool,  if  provided  with  a  certificate  of  morali^  and  ciiptibihty  from 
the  mayor,  or  the  testimonial  of  three  municipal  councillors;  that, 
independently  of  private  schools,  every  commune  should  be  bound 
to  maintain  a  public  school;  that  the  pubUc  primary  school  should 
be  jdaoed  imder  the  superintendence  of  a  local  committee,  and  of  a 
committee  d" arrondissement  ;  that  only  those  children  should  be  ad- 
mitted gratuitously  whose  parents  were  declared  by  the  municipal 
coimcils  to  be  incapable  of  paying  the  fee  ;  that  the  mhiimum  salary 
of  the  teacher  should  be,  in  the  primary  schools,  two  hundred  franca 
a  year,  and  in  the  superior,  four  hundred  francs,  in  addition  to  a 
monthly  stipend  to  be  fixed  by  the  municipal  coimcil;  and  that,  in 
behalf  of  the  communal  primary  teachers,  there  should  be  esta- 
Wfihed  a  mvlngs'  bank,  by  hohling  back  a  twentieth  part  of  their 
jearly  aakry. 

M.  Grnizot's  motion  was  hailed  with  acclanmtions;  nevertbeleœ,  it 
betrayed  extremely  limited  views. 

Eclucation  can  be  made  national  by  no  other  means  than  by  con- 
sidering it  as  a  debt  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  as  a  duty  on  that 
of  the  citizen.  It  must  therefore  be  at  once  gratuitous  and  com- 
pulsory. In  France  it  could  not  have  been  rendered  the  latter  with- 
out interfering  -with  the  rights  of  labour,  since,  through  the  effects 
of  a  government  as  foolish  as  barbarous,  the  poor  workman  was 
imiTOmlly  compelled  to  look  upon  his  children  m  a  means  of  in- 
cmôi^  ms  wages,  and  had  too  great  need  of  their  servioes  to  care 
for  thciir  instruction.  To  force  the  iatlier  to  die  of  hunger  in  order 
liiat  the  son  might  be  educated,  would  only  have  been  a  cruel 
iBOckery*  But  this  very  fact  ought  to  have  shown  the  absurdity  of 
every  partial  reform;  and  that  the  only  true  reform  is  one  which 
ahall  be  bound  up  with  a  body  of  reforms  constituting  a  thorough^ 
bold,  and  oomplete  social  renovation.  This  was  a  truth  which  M. 
Ouisot  could  not  grasp. 

There  was  another  blcmisli  in  his  plan.  When  authority  has  an 
end  in  view,  it  ought  to  impel  society  towards  it  with  unilbrmity, 
Steadiness,  and  vigour  of  purpose.  With  regard  to  instruction,  there 
cannot  be  too  strong  a  centrahpation.  To  allow,  in  a  country  torn 
bjr  party,  of  the  silly  rivalry  of  private  schools,  is  to  instil  into  new 
Mnentionfl  the  poison  of  civil  discords,  and  to  afiord  rival  parties 
wm  ineana  of  propagating  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  increaâng 
oonfiisioQ  of  opimons  and  principles — it  is  like  sowing  chaos.  The 
edoeatioQ  of  the  people,  a  sublime  priesthood  when  the  state  provides 
it»  is,  when  abandoneîd  to  individual  caprices,  but  a  speculation 
iqplete  with  danger;  and  what  is  termed  liberty  of  teaching  ia  only 
ûm  gestation  of  anarchy.  Considered  in  this  Hght,  M.  Ouizot's  plan 
was  of  fiital  tendency,  but  it  had  other  defects  equally  serious  though 
tai  apparent. 

By  giving  communal  instructors  a  precarious  and  miserable  ex- 
istence, government  inducted  into  one  oi'  the  highest  functions  of  the 
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state  men  witliout  merit,  and  of  no  standing.     Besides,  there  waai 
future  held  out  to  tliem  ;  and  wlmt  was  to  he  expected  from  isolali 
men,  tethered,  ub  it  were,  in  their  hamlets  and  villages,  chained  dov 
for  ever  to  a  misemble  life,  helonging  to  no  hierarchical  institutioQ 
and  consequently  possessing  neither  tlie  stiraulua  of  pride  given 
class  fcehnç;,  nor  the  support  derived  from  the  hope  of  advancement! 
How  could  such  men  contend  in  the  career  of  instruction  with  r' 
brothei-s  of  the  Bcole  Chritleime^  a  united  and  pci^evering 
tion,  supported  by  the  clergy? 

M.  Gulnot's  plan  then  was  valueless'.     How  far  more  devatcâ. 

f>rofound,  and  wortliy  of  a  statesman  was  the  report  wliich  Laka 
lad  pre*senu?d  to  the  C^onvention  on  the  26th  of  June,  1793,  a  rep 
which  contained  provisions  similar  to  the  following:  **  Every  citixe 
may  open  private  courses;  but  the  legislature  will  charge  itself  witll 
the  care  of  providing  a  central  commission,  wlao^e  office  it  will  be 
enforce  a  uniiorni  system  ol' instruction  throughout  the  republic, 
certain  days  of  the  year  the  children  and  tlicir  preceptor  shall  visil 
the  hospitals  and  prisons  under  the  guidance  of  a  magistrate,  and  o 
these  occasions  they  shaE  help  in  their  household  laboura  poor  citi 
zens  suflering  from  infirmities  or  from  sickness,  Tlae  preceptor,  whe 
in  school,  and  all  national  solemnities,  shall  wear  a  medal  with  ÛA 
inscription  :  '  lie  who  teaches  ù  a  stfcond  father^  ^*  §'c.  <5*c.  Gi 
thouglits  these,  attesting  a  great  epoch  I* 

But  all  had  strangely  dwindled,  since  the  government  of  this  nobl 
country  of  France  haci  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of 
brokers  and  merchants;  and  hence  the  en thu elastic  reception  uf  M. 
Gtjdzot's  plan.  Adopted,  almost  unreservedly,  by  the  committees  of 
both  chambers,  the  attacks  it  had  to  undergo  m  parliament  were  more 
violent  than  strongly  urged.  M.  Salvertc  moved  as  an  amendment^ 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citlzensliip  should  be 
added  to  the  subjects  of  primary  instruction;  but  his  sensible  and 
patriotic  proposition  was  negatived.  And  who  will  believe  it,  in  & 
debate  on  wliich  the  future  welfare  of  tlie  j>eople  so  largely  de- 
pended, the  only  question  which  caused  any  anxiety  was  whether  or 
not  the  curé  should  be  put  on  the  local  committee  ol  superinlendcnce 
along  with  the  mayor  and  notables.  The  chambers  coming  to  dit 
ferent  decisions  on  this  point,  the  deputies  vodng  in  the  negative  and 
the  neers  in  the  aiErmative,  a  new  torch  of  discord  was  about  to  b" 
kinaled  in  parliament,  when  the  deputies  at  length  gave  way.  Witi 
this  the  discussion  ended;  and  the  cfxarabers  passed  into  law  a  8^ 
which  tliey  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  study.     ITacy 

Eroceeded  to  discuss,  without  having  studied  it  a  whit  more^  tho 
iw  of  expropriation  on  grounds  of  public  utility* 
The  injunoua  extent  ^ven  to  the  right  of  property  haa  corered 

*  Lakanal'i  rqxut  waa  only  a  sketch  ^  it  waa  laid  tMîfore  tlie  Canvcution,  and  it 
bcnre  oil  the  marki  of  woitt  of  fluijh.  For  instance,  a  blank  woa  left  for  the  salarie* 
of  the  teacher»,  and  no  rtmrlu«ion  was  cooie  to  on  the  imiwrtant  question,  wheUier 
primary  instructioD  t bouJd  be  oompulacny  Qt  not 
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iie  earth  with  crimes  and  revolutions.  The  abolition  of  slarery  over 
%  great  part  of  the  globe,  the  entranchisement  of  serjs,  the  lull  of  all 
eudal  tyrannies,  and  the  suppression  of  the  laws  of  entail  and  of 
rimogeniturc,  have  successively  manilested  the  impatience  with 
rhicU  the  world  bore  the  yoke  of  victorious  force,  fraudulently 
transibrmed  into  lawful  dominion,  Wlial  else  is  history  than  the 
leeital  of  the  long  and  \4olcnt  revolt  of  mankind  against  the  ill<le- 
aed  and  ill-regulated  right  of  him  who  **  the  iirst  to  enclose  a  spot 
f  ground  bethought  himself  of  saying,  this  is  ntine^  and  found  fools 
t)  believe  him  ?*' 

A  day  suffices  to  rive  birth  to  some  abuses,  wliich  it  requires  cen- 
tmes  to  kill.  Despite  all  thc^e  formidable  essays  at  reform  to  which 
Trance  had  been  subjected,  despite  the  doctrine  of  human  brother- 
lood  borrowed  from  the  sublime  legislation  of  the  gospel»  and  loudly 

Iiaimed  by  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  height  oi"  a  tempest 
'•  BB  was  never  before  witnessed,  the  right  of  property  had  not 
id  to  be  a  tjrrannous  bugbear.  On  many  an  occasion  Napoleon 
l>cnt  before  it  ;  it  had  been  venerated  by  the  Restoration  to  a 
Wous  extreme;  and  the  evil  had  become  so  inveterate  after  the 
_  [ution  of  July,  that  it  was  impossible  in  France  to  undertake  the 
ipening  of  any  road,  canal,  or  rail  way  t  ^o  little  known  was  the  prin* 
iple  laid  down  by  the  immortid  author  of  the  Contrat  i:>'(mal,  that 
*  Tlic  rifjht  of  every  one  to  his  own  property  is  subordinate  to  the 
ight  of  the  community  to  every  tiling.'* 

It  had  in  fact  become  indispensable  to  remove,  with  the  aid  of  the 
iw,  the  pernicious  impediments  to  w^hich  tliis  state  of  things  had 
iven  rise,  and  the  government  ought  to  have  made  up  its  mmd  to 
I     Up  to  this  time  two  systems  Tiad  successively  prevailed,  with 
toually  deplorable  results.     By  entrusting  the  conseil  de  prefecture 
th  tne  power  of  valuing  property  claimed  lor  the  public  benefit, 
"  tw  of  the  16th  of  September,  1807,  liad  put  private  interests 
iUch  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive.     The  law  of  the  8th  of 
arch,  1810,  on  the  contrary,  by  substituting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
diciary  for    that  of  the  executive,  had  had   too  little  regard  to 
le  public  interest;  and  it  was  necessary  to  desert  these  equally  dan- 
us  routes,  and  to  strike  out  a  new  one. 

[ad  ministers  been  giited  with  a  soundex  understanding  they  could 

vc  reflected  on  the  subject  without  perceiving  that  there  was 

^t  gap  in  the  constitution,  and  that  there  was  an  urgent  neces- 

»r  erecting,  not  only  for  the  particular  case  in  cjuestlon,  but  for 

'  gous  ones,  an  authority  cnarged  with  holding  the  balance 

the  executive  and  the  citizens.     The  office  of  the  courts  of 

to  settle  the  diflcrences  of  citizens  with  eacb  other,  and  not 

diSeicnces  between  citizen  and  government.     The  Council  of 

at  present  constituted,  is  only  a  kind  of  consulting  council 

tcly  dependent  on  ministers.     How  deal  then  with  the  diffi- 

wluch  may  arise  either  as  to  the  interpretation  or  the  exe- 

of  the  laws?  Kthe  executive  hold  aloof;  authority  abdicates; 
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if  it  pronounce  judgment  on  its  own  cause,  the  law  disappears  before 
a  capricious  interpretation»  and  despotism  rei^s. 

Government  ought  to  have  taken  these  pomts  into  considenii 
it  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  when  between  ministers,  the 
posed  representatives  of  the  public  interest,  and  citizens,  represoiâ* 
tives  of  private  intereste,  there  exists  no  authority  specially  invested 
with  the  right  of  determining  the  interpretation  and  the  ^  -i 

of  the  kw,  one  of  two  things  always  liappens — either  powi       ^     > 
lysed,  or  liberty  succumbs. 

These  important  truths  were  not  even  descried;  and  in  thedxaft 
of  a  law  which  it  laid  before  the  chambers,  government  proposed  to 
substitute  for  the  adimnistrative  jurisdiction  consecrated  by  the  law 
of  the  16th  of  September,  1807,  and  the  judicial  recogniâed  by  the 
law  of  the  8th  of  March,  1810,  the  authority  of  a  jury  composed  ûf 
the  principal  proprietoi*s  in  the  district  where  the  expropriation  might 
be  demanded.  A  pitiable  system,  which  tempted  the  proprietors  ta 
enhance,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  value  of  the  property  needad 
by  the  state  Î  An  unjust  and  anti-social  system,  which  in  every  coo* 
flict  between  private  and  general  interests,  abandoned  the  dedaoa 
to  the  natural  representatives  of  the  iirst.* 

Nor  is  this  all  :  as  ii' they  had  feared  that  they  had  not  left  the  stito 
completely  at  the  mercy  oi  individual  seM- interests,  ministers  took  cm 
to  embarrass  the  execution  of  their  law  by  such  slow,  minute,  and  com» 
plicated  forms,  that  these  could  not  fail  on  many  an  occasion  to  oppoti 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  public  works. 

The  debates  on  the  law  in  both  chambers,  previously  to  ite  pt» 
ing,  showed  how  destitute  of  greatness  and  eqmty  was  the  suptemftCf 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  For  instance,  it  was  laid  down  in  the  dnn 
of  the  law  that  when  the  works  executed  upon  one  part  of  an  estate 
should  nube  the  value  of  the  rest,  this  increase  should  be  taken  ia^ 
aecoimt  in  the  estimate  of  the  purcliase  money  ;  and,  surely,  when 
depreciation  of  value  was  taken  into  account,  it  was  only  lust  thil 
mcreaae  of  vahie  should  be  considered  also.  Yet,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  M.  Mole  had  the  hardihood  to  call  tliis  a  dangerous  and  & 
delestible  principle;  and,  to  prove  its  injustice,  M.  Villeaiaiii  olh 
served  that  it  forced  the  propnetors  to  become  speculators  in  spite  of 
themselves,  by  offering  them  by  way  of  payment,  a  chance  of^profit 
for  which,  after  all,  they  might  very  possibly  care  nothing.  It  is  bat 
just  to  government  to  coniess  that  it  exerted  itseU"  to  the  utmost  ia 
defend  the  principle  in  question  from  such  groae  sopliisms,  though  i 
vain.  It  was  ruled  that  the  taking  increase  of  value  into  account  il 
estimating  the  payment  to  be  made  for  property,  should  be  optional 
with  the  jury;  wmch  was,  in  fact,  to  nullify  the  principle. 

This  kw  was  defimtively  adopted  on  the  20th  af  June,  1833,  and 

*  Thia  aboard  >Titeni  ba»  borne  the  fruits  which  were  to  be  ej^ected  from  it 
l^noe  it  pasBod,  Junes  of  proprietors  h&Ye  coadenuied  the  state  to  pay  to  the  <      ~ — 
of  propertj  wanted  for  public  parposes  ûr  more  cons iderable  sums  tun  wert 
by  (he  owvan  ttanielves;  a  &€±  which  renders  edl  commentary  soperiliKmik  i 
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Up  the  measure  of  the  usiirpations  of  the  bourgeoirie.   "Laws," 

8a3rs  Rousseau,  in  his  Contrat  Social,  "  are  always  useful  to  those 

.who  have  property,  and  injurious  to  those  who  have  not*     Hence  it 

*DW8  that  the  social  state  is  only  serviceable  to  men  whilst  all  liave 

3inething,  and  no  one  too  much/' 

Hardly  had  the  session  of  1833  closed,  when  a  sudden  spirit  of 

takes  possession  of  the  public  mind.     The  rumour  spreads 

%t  works  J  long  dreaded,  arc  pursued  with  threatening  activity; 

bat,  despite  of  the  general  feeling  on  tlie  subject,  and  despite  of  me 

aber,  forts  are  nsing  round  the  capital  which  will  serve  to  awe 

deBtzoy  it,     Paris  is  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  this 

news;  the  opposition  journals  are  filled  with  indignant  com- 

and  the  National  reminds  its  readers  of  the  days  of  the  Re- 

llomtion,  of  the  evil  projects  then  entertained,  and  of  the  system 

of  fortifications  proposed  by  M,  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  in  1826. 

niie  anniversary  of  the  three  days  were  at  hand,  and  all  thought  re- 

"Wolution  was  near*     Tlie  intimidated  ministry  caused  its  organs  to 

declare  that  the  tmcasiness  of  tlic  people  was  uncalled  for,  and  the 

officially  announced  the  suspension  of  the  works. 

Hiese  declarations,  though  received  with  distrust,  nevertheless 

nfficcd  to  avert  the  storm.     Besides,  government  had  kept  in  re- 

Tvc  for  the  approaching  celebration  a  coup  de  théâtre,  the  effect  of 

hich  it  knew  would  be  irresistible  on  a  people  of  soldiers.     On  the 

S9th  of  July,  whilst  singing,  by  mistake,  no  doubt,  the  hymn  of 

Ifeconquered  liberty,  tlie  crowd  pressed  toivards  the  Place  Vendôme, 

eovering  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  top  of  tbe  pi  liar ^  and 

Iheie  appeared  the  statue  of  the  imperial  man  standing  erect  on  the 

nmmit  of  the  column  formed  out  of  the  trophies  of  his  victories* 

^       tense  acclamations  arose  ;  and,  in  a  moment,  this  multitude  of 

bad  foi;ffot  tlieir  present  misery  and  their  recent  indignation. 

the  people  have  passions  which,  like  ^ose  of  children,  can  be 

'  by  a  rattle. 

us  the  political  stonn  raised  by  the  project  of  emhastilUng  Paris 

not  long  in  taking  another  direction  ;  but  govei*nment  did  not 

to  entertain  this  iatal  idea,  which  we  shall  hereafter  see  brought 

'  and  carried  into  act.     Wlienever  authority  does  not  possess 

ngth  through  the  force  of  imity,  it  is  obliged  to  seek  it  &om 

Abeaify,  in  &ct,  the  monarchy  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itd  re^ 
One  of  its  rashest  partisans,  M,  Viennet,  hadcrossly  de- 
firom  the  tribune^ — It  is  the  law  which  kills  us.    The  tools  of 
[it  everywhere  complained  of  the  restrictions  by  which  it 
hedged  in  ;  smd  society  fluctuated  between  despotism  and  the 
spirit  of  revolt. 

At  this  time  the  heat  of  populM-  passions  was  fed  by  the  crieurM 
blia;  active  venders  of  democratic  broadsheets  and  walking  co- 
of  sedition.     Before  them  the  law  stood  mute,  and  power 
but  the  préfet  de  police,  M.  Gisquet,  made  up  for  this  de- 
I  ficicncy  by  the  despotic  step  of  seizing  every  one  of  these  men  who 
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vended  unstamped  sheets  or  pamphlets,  although  the  existing  kw 
only  required  newspapers  to  be  stamped.  It  is  true  that  in  emjr 
case  in  which  the  poUce  wa3  summoned  before  the  courts  to  answer 
for  such  proceeding,  its  conduct  met  with  the  sternest  and  moit 
himailiating  reproof;  but  it  thought  itself  strong  enough  to  bca?e 
justice,  and  continued  its  arrests. 

Thus  a  scene  took  place  in  the  very  centre  of  Paris,  more  excitittg 
than  that  by  wliich  Hampden  commenced  the  Enghsh  rebellion* 

Of  the  journals  devoted,  in  18S3,  to  the  propagation  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  the  Populaire  and  the  Bon  Sens  were  particukrly 
harassed  by  the  new  system  of  persecution  adopted  by  the  poUoa 
Edited  with  great  boldness  and  causticity  by  M,  Cabet,  the  /Wii- 
laire  had  a  sti'ong  effect  upon  the  excitable  portion  of  the  populatian. 
Tlie  JBo7i  Sens  was  more  timid  ;  but  was  distinguislicd  by  its  unre- 
mitting and  direct  appeals  to  the  understanding  of  the  people.     Not 
content  with  circulating,  almost  daily,  thousands  of  copies  of  pam- 
phlets which  it  conceived  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  commonalty,  the 
Ban  Sens  uniformly  inserted,  under  thehead'of  Tribune  des  PralHams^ 
commimications  from  the  working  clasaea.    Numbers  availed  than* 
selves  of  this  intellectual  arena;  and  statesmen,  philosophera»  and 
poets  appeared  in  the  persons  of  tailors^  shoemakers,  and  j< 
It  was  thus  made  evident  that  the  poUtical  change  be^n  in 
had  not  produced  true  liberty— «ince  so  many  fine  talents  liad  n 
maincd  imcmployed,  so  much  genius  had  been  thrown  out  of  il 
proper  sphere,  so  many  men  had  been  wrongly  placed  in  the  wor 
so  many  of  the  choice  of  mankind  had  been  buried  aUve  in  the  toi 
of  modem  manufactories;  since,  in  short,  society,  the  victim  of 
system  of  exclusion  and  of  repression,  had  been  condemned  to  I< 
treasures  of  intellect  and  of  poesy,  for  ever  buried  in  the  bosom 
the  people!    Such  was  the  glorious  demonstration  xmdertaken 
tlie  Ban  SeTts^  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Cauchois  Lemaire 
Rodde. 

The  qualities  which  distinguished  the  first-named  writer  were  a 
reflective  aiul  cautious  patriotism,  moderation  allied  with  firmucas-^i 
courtesy  in  attack,  a  fine  and  dehcate  wit,  a  carefully  modelled  stytej^l 
and  a  genius  marked  by  good  taste,  quiet  iron}^,  and  pohsh.  ^^ 

M,  Rodde,  on  the  contrary,  was  singularly  intemperate,  and  un* 
able  to  command  hiraselll  He  knew  not  fear,  and  could  hardly  un- 
derstand it.  His  style  was  coarse,  thougli  often  ennobled  by  pasâoo; 
and  his  rude  and  violent  sensibiUties  burst  forth  by  turns  in  taatSf^ 
ports  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  mge.  However,  with  whim* 
sical  contrariety,  he  was  as  moderate  in  his  opinions  as  passionate 
his  sentiments,  DisUking  ultra  ideas  and  the  extremes  of  party, 
had  always  kept  bimscU'  a  Utdc  aloof  irom  the  republicans,  ûûm 
he  wrote  against  their  opponents  with  unconquerable  energy — ti 
of  mind,  bold  of  heart. 

To  a  man  of  this  temperament,  the  affair  of  the  crieurs  publics  of* 
ferod  an  admirable  opportunity  for  showing  himself  as  he  was,  Leam- 
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dg  that  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  in  violation 
of  the  laws,  the  police  continued  to  arrest  the  newsmen,  M,  Rodde 
^rote  to  all  the  other  papers  on  the  8th  of  October,  1833,  that  on 
■he  following  Sunday,  at  two  in  the  afternoon»  he  would  repair  to 
the  Kxchange  and  vend  those  pamphlets  of  which  many  copies  had 
already  been  arbitrarily  seized.  Ilis  resolution  was  taken  and  he 
made  it  known  to  all    He  was  ready  to  defend  his  right  even  to  the 

^■pii  this,  many  of  his  friends  hasten  to  him  to  dissuade  him  from 
Hffflesign.  They  represent  to  him  that  after  having  braved  the  au- 
Miority  of  the  magistracy  with  so  much  insolence,  the  police  will  dare 
everything;  that  the  threatened  resistance  can  only  have  a  bloody 
issue;  that  he  will  be  first  a  murderer,  then  a  victim,  and  that  he 
brill  throw  all  Paris  into  confusion,  This  was  the  opinion  of  most, 
H&d  even  of  Armand  Can'cl  himself. 

m  However,  on  the  day  appointed,  an  immense  crowd  filled  the 
^iraure  of  the  Exchange  as  early  as  twelve  o'clock.  Some  pupils  of 
iSt  Polytechnic  School,  and  a  number  of  national  gimnls  in  full 
costume,  patrolled  the  square  with  uneasy  looks.  ExpecUition  had 
never  been  wound  up  to  a  greater  pitch.  Tlie  windows  were  filled 
with  spectators;  and  all  was  anxiety  to  know  the  end.  It  was  already 
whispered  in  some  of  the  busy  groups  collected,  that  M.  Rodde  would 
not  teep  his  word,  when,  at  two  o'clock  precisely,  a  great  stir  took 
place  in  the  crowd,  and  a  poweriiilly -built  man  was  seen  making  his 
way  through  the  agitated  throng,  ^vith  a  haughty  step  and  fiery  glance. 

Ke  had  two  pistols  in  hii^  case  of  impeis,  and  wore  the  dress  of  the 
rieurs  publics — a  dark  blue  blouse,  and  a  glazed  hat,  on  which 
were  the  words  Publications  patriotifjues.     The  air  was  rent  by  ft 
rtfaotisand  voices  shouting,  **  Long  hve  the  defender  of  Uberty  !    Long 
live  M.  Rodde  !     Let  the  laws  be  upheld  !''     Hats  were  Hung  in  the 
fcir,  handkerchiefs  waved  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  national  guards 
Wm>nged  round  the  intrepid  newsvcnder,  ready  to  defend  or  avenge 
But  government  shrank  from  its  own  violence.     M*  Rodde 
I  allowed  to  distribute  his  pamphlets  witliout  interruption,  and, 
fcTiogthus  fulfilled  his  promise,  he  tried  to  w4thdi"aw,  but  could 
The  crowd  were  about  to  carry  kiin  off  in  trimnph,  when  he 
'  into  Lointier^s;  and,  directly  alter,  making  his  appearance  in 
ony,  he  besought  the  people  to  show  themselves,  at  tliis  con- 
B,  capable  and  worthy  of  fibcrty.     By  nightfall,  the  crowd 
dispersed.     A  profound  calm  reigned  in  Paris;  and  the  only 
heard  in  the  Excliange  and  its  neighbourhood  was  tlie  raea- 
tread  of  watchful  patrols. 
But  each  day  brought  its  own  subject  of  uneasiness  in  a  state  of 
'  ags  where  all  was  hate,  oppression,  and  disorder.     About  the  end 
»f  October  societies  of  the  working  classes  were  formed  in  every  part 
E>f  the  kingdom^  and  social  anarchy  gucceedcd  pohtical.     At  Lyons^ 
'*  e  cartwnghts  and  the  gold-wire  dmwers  struck.     At  Caen,  the 
iniieliiiaken  caballed,  and  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
YOL.  n.  N 
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work.  At  Mans,  the  tailars  struck;  and  the  roasters  were  obli«d 
to  send  for  strange  hands.  Luckier  than  their  brethren  of  ]llaiifl;p  tib 
potters  of  Limoges  managed  to  have  their  wa^  zaised.  But  it  ntf 
at  Paria  that  this  movement  of  the  labouring  clanes  aasumed  it»  moâ 
formidable  aspect.  Tlic  working  jewellers  demanded  an  hoar's  lea 
work  a  day;  and  on  the  20th  of  October  they  met,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  at  the  Barrier  des  Amandiers»  md  tlieit 
decided  on  forming  a  mutual  protection  society.  It  was  settled  thai 
thejr  ahould  divide  thcmsclvc3  into  divisions  of  twenties,  caeh  of 
whicli  should  choose  a  delegate,  and  that  tliese  delegates  ahonlil 
name  a  committee  of  five  members  to  treat  with  the  masters.  On 
the  !^7tH  of  the  same  month,  a  meetii^  of  the  joumeymeii  shoe* 
makera  took  place  at  the  Barrier  du  Midne,  and  named  a  oomnutlee 
to  negotiate  a  rise  of  wages.  The  journeymen  bakers,  whose  walk 
h  so  heavy,  and  life  so  short,  also  demxmded  more  liberal  and  Idndisr 
treatment;  but  consented  to  work  at  the  old  prices  until  a  new  tariff 
could  be  arranged;  and  the  syndics  of  the  bakers*  company  («fr  fa 
loulangerii)^  were  chosen  to  be  arbiters.  To  conclude  tnis  mment- 
able  enumeration,  on  the  28th  of  October  a  meeting  of  more  thm 
three  thousand  journeymen  tailors,  held  at  the  Rotunda,  near  tW 
Barrier  du  Maine,  drew  up  and  published  the  following  : — 

**  WTiereas  the  master  tailors  have  been  invited  by  a  circnkr, 
dated  the  20th  of  the  present  October,  to  imite  against  the  journey- 
men, and  in  consequence  of  this  coalition  having  been  sanctioned 
by  the  police,  many  of  the  masters  luvc  since  dischai-ged  their  handf 
— llcsolvcd,  Ist,  that  the  philanthropic  society  of  journeymen  lailois 
unanimotisly  puts  the  society's  funds  at  tlic  disposal  of  its  oooumtttc^ 
towards  forming  a  depot  for  work;  2nd,  that  every  thing  shall  bt 
sold  there  at  prime  cost;  3rd,  that  the  committee  shall  watch  offf 
the  interests  of  the  establishment,  and  take  steps  to  open  it  befbi^ 
the  end  of  the  week;  lastly,  that  such  assistance  as  may  be  required 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  workmen  in  companies  of  twenty  esd, 
and  that  in  each  company  rarions  shall  be  served  out  on  tne  pba 
followed  in  the  army.  Journeymen  working  with  masten  who  enr 
ploy  the  full  number  of  hands,  bind  themselves  to  pay  a  stîpuktfd 
uee  gift  towards  the  support  of  their  unemployed  brethren.^ 

Tlius,  the  inhuman  pnuciple  of  competition  bore  its  fruit  !  ITnUi 
through  the  feeble  **  let  alone  aiut  w(ài'*  policy,  a  war  was  conh 
menoed  between  employers  and  employed,  petty  in  its  origin,  bnl 
sublime  and  formidable  in  its  tendency,  since  its  final  result  must  ht 
the  completion  of  tlic  conquests  of  the  Gospel  by  the  abolition  of 
pauperism,  the  second  form  of  slavery. 

Ministers  were  too  shortsighted  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  thstt 
aasodatiQns.  They  ignomntly  saw  in  the  symptoms  oi'  the  approschp 
ing  rising  up  of  tlie  world,  and  in  the  lir^t  ebullitions  of  a  peodst 
{Roclaimed  free  and  yet  enslaved,  only  the  petty  movements  of  tee- 
lion  ;  and  they  made  arrests  by  wholesale. 

A  republican  association  had  been  formed  for  the  defence  of  th<? 
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ij  of  die  subject  and  the  fircedom  of  the  press,  and  was  orga- 
iiito  various  committees,*    The  conimittee   of  inquiry  wa« 
I  with  collecting  aU  the  facts  relative  to  the  arrests  which  had 
'made;  and  Iheee  facts  were  made  public  in  a  report,  m  bitten 
I  spirited,  drawn  up  by  M*  Pagncrre,  one  of  the  secretaries 
\  Qommittce.     This  report  attracted  conmderablc  attention,  and 
[  a  furious  controversy;  but  the  journeymen's  unions  were  Cmt- 
f  dissolved,  and  malooontents  were  restrained  by  menaceô.     Poor 
îcymen  were  treated  as  malefactors;  the  prisons  were  crowded; 
ministers  fancied  tliat  they  hud  taken  every  precaution  for  the 
Btanance  of  endangered  dviliaation  ! 
But  the  enemies  of  goTemment  wiUi  unwearied  zeal  brought  out 
ito  full  relief  all  that  escaped  its  ken;  sometimes  disclosing  the  fes- 
J  tores  of  the  state,  at  others  seeking  remcdieB,  ^ 
I  early  as  February,  1B33,  one  of  our  noblest  citizens,  M,  Charlet 
feiite»  had  published  a  draught  of  a  constitution,  hased  on  the  two 
'">wing  principles:  "All  property,  movable  or  immovable,  con- 
'  within  the  national  territory,  or  anywhere  possessed  by  its 
;e,  belongs  to  the  people,  who  alone  can  regulate  itâ  distribu- 
Laboui  is  a  debt  which  every  healthy  citizen  owes  to  society; 
[  ought  to  be  branded  as  a  robbery,  and  m  a  |)erpetual  source 
ttoraGty."     Every  part  of  his  plan  bore  the  imprint  of  tlib 
ous  and  noble  puritanisra.     M.  Charles  Teste  lounded  com- 
I  of  reformers,  whose  office  it  was  to  watch  over  public  man- 
ftnd  to  endeavour  to  make  the  ejterclse  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
depend  on  the  honest  discharge  of  one's  duties.     But  these 
»  sentiments  not  likely  to  become  general,  nor,  indeed,  even  to 
understood^  in  so  corrupt  a  state  of  society;  and  M.  Teste  was  so 
*  from  deceiving  liioiselF  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that  in 
1er  not  to  oÛend  the  Voltairianism  of  several  of  his  friends,  he  had 
to  base  liis  constitution  on  religion,  which  he  knew  to  bo 
Durce  of  all  poetry,  strength,  and  greatness. 
nety,  which  had  wandered  far  from  the  right  path,  had  to 
ii  or  else  go  on  to  some  horrible  catastrophe.     It  was  laid 
by  the  repuDlicans  in  writings,  in  which,  unfortimately,  the 
loritvof  science  was  weakened  by  the  t»3o  lively  colouring  of  pas- 
i  and  of  hate,  that  for  several  centuries  the  price  of  the  neces- 
I  of  Ule  had  risen  in  a  degi*ee  £ir  exceeding  the  rise  which  had 
i  pkcse  in  wages;  that  the  people  had  game<l  nothing  by  tho 
[abolition  of  serfdom  but  a  sentiment  of  dignity  which  rendered 
leal  subjection  the  more  bitter;  that  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
I  had  fearfully  increased;  that  in  less  tlian  half  a  century,  and 
[ihnni|rh  the  system  of  the  receiving  baskets  {tours),  necessitated  by 
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the  increase  of  infanticide,  tlie  proportion  of  foundlings  to  the  eoim 
population  had  been  more  than  tripled;  that  a  smular  increase  had 
taken  place  in  ten  years*  time,  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  for  debt; 
that  Com  1811   t*)  1833,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  had  been 
quintupled;  that  from  1809  to  1831,  the  pledges  at  the  Mont  de    j 
riété  had  increased  70  per  cent*;  that  the  annual  consumptîoiD  of    j 
meat,  which,  according   to  Lavoisier,  was  40  lbs.  each  person  in 
1789;  and,  according  to  Sauvepain,  14Jlbs.  in  1806;  and,  accoid^ 
in^  to  Chaptal,  11^  lbs,  in  1812,  had  fallen  below  8  lbs.  in  18Sfl 
and  that  the  people  were  thus  irresistibly  hurried  downwards  to  tl^^ 
extreme  of  misery,  that  is,  to  insurrection  or  to  death. 

^Vhîle  these  tldngs  were  going  on,  the  Société  des  /Tfoâ»  ds 
V Homme  iiisucd  a  violent  manifesto.  This  society,  from  a  poor  bo^J 
ginning,  had  taken  a  quick  and  strong  hold  on  the  country,  |^| 
1833,  Its  power  ^t  Paris  rested  upon  the  ardour  of  upwards  of  thr^™ 
thousand  sectionnatrcs,  either  speakers  at  the  clubs  or  fighting  men; 
and  it  acted  upon  the  provinces  by  numerous  socieûes  which  hid 
been  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  with  the  same  name,  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  Ita  object  was  to  keep  up  the 
movement  made  by  the  people  in  1830j  to  cherish  enthusiasm^  to 
forge  new  weapons  of  attack,  by  elaborating  new  ideas,  to  prevent 
republican  leeting  from  languishing,  and  to  inspire  the  mlterbg 
with  wrath,  coumge,  and  hope;  and  it  had  pressed  this  object  witn 
extraordinary  vigour  and  determination.  It  left  no  means  unem- 
ployed, but  brought  into  play  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  political 
BuftercrSp  or  of  convicted  journals,  popular  lectures,  travellmg  oa* 
tors,  and  active  correi^pondence  :  so  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
state,  revolt  had  its  government,  its  administration,  its  geographicil 
divisions,  and  its  army. 

Here  was  huge  disorder»  undoubtedly;  but  it  had  at  least  ill 
element  of  vitality — a  principle  of  strength.     Generous  ideas 
votion  were  minuted  with  these  projects  of  rebellion,  and  the  •«. 
ment  of  brotherhood  was  sublimed  out  of  this  ceasdees  a^tatii 
Men  learnt  to  sport  with  danger,  and  life  was  full  of  vigour.    TW 
Société  des  Droits  de  f  Homme  was  of  use,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to 
counteract  that  feebleness,  which,  under  an  oligarchy  of  men  of 
ness,  tended  to  sink  the  nation  into  the  sordid  anxieties  of 
vidual  interest  and  the  stupefaction  of  fears.     France  was  im 
by  the  existing  state  of  things  to  such  debasing  habits,  that  agi 
tlon  had  become  indispensable  to  defer  the   degradation  of 
national  character,     Anarchy  served  as  a  compensation  balance. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year,  serious  differences  had  split  the 
Sodcti  des  Droits  de  P Homme  into  two  parties;  the  one  d<       *" 
instant  war  with  the  prejudices  that  had  to  be  destroyed,  and 
tyrannies  which  they  nad  sworn  to  overthruw  ;  the  other  cou 
persuasive  means  and  indirect  methods  as  the  safest.     After  lo 
hesitation,  the  two  parties  drew  together.     A  central  committee 
appointed,  with  a  view  of  ensuring  a  more  decided  course  of  i 
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md  it  was  agreed  by  this  committee,  which  coEsisted  of  MM. 
*Toyer  d'Argenson,  Guinnrdr  Berrier-Fontaine,  Lcbon,   Vignerte, 
roae&oi-Cavaignac,  Kersausic,  Audr)."  de  Puyraveau,  Beaumont, 
jardinSt  and  Titot,  that  a  solemn  declaration  of  principles  ehould 
pibUshed,  and  addressed  to  all  patriotic  papers,  associations,  and 
'  refugees* 

ording  to   this  declaration,   the   society  sought — a   central, 
cjtive,  temporary,  and  responsible  authority,  endowed  with  great 
slren^h  and  with  unity  of  action  ; — the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
exercised  by  universal  suffrage  j^the  liberty  of  the  communes» 
restricted  by  the  right  granted  to  the  government  of  watching  the 
votes  and  the  competency  of  the  municipal  bodies,  by  means  of  its 
delegates; — a  system  of  public  education,  tending  to  create  commu- 
fattty  of  ideas,  but  compatible  with  advancem.ent;~tho  organisation 
Btf  public  credit; — the  universal  adoption  of  the  trial  by  jury; — 
Ihe  emancipation  of  the  working  classes,  by  a  better  tnvision  of 
'mbour,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  production,  and  by  associa- 
tion;— ^the  federaliaation  of  Europe,  based  on  the  common  principle 
|pf  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  people,  on  free  trade,  and  on  entire  equa- 
Kty  of  relations. 

These  views  were  developed  and  justified  in  a  closely-argued  and 
Ituninous  statement;  and  there  followed  the  Declaratimi  of  the 
Miff  Au  of  Man^  as  presented  to  the  Convention  by  Maximilian  Ro- 
bespierre.* 

L  *  The  foUowlDg  u  tsi  fixact  copj  of  thia  declnration,  lo  much  talked  of  and  m 
■nie  known: 

Article  !•  The  eod  of  eTCry  political  association  is  the  support  of  the  nattiraj  and 
ioalieiiable  righti  of  man^  anil  tlic  dovdopcment  of  all  h^s  faiïukies. 

n.  The  chief  righu  of  tmui  arc  those  of  prûvidinfj  far  tite  praercatum  of  txùknce 
mndd  aUrty, 

Ut.  Tbac  rights  hclong  eqimltj  to  all  tmnu  whatever  the  difference  between  their 
ffimrfcal  and  morid  strength. 

Equlitj  of  rights  is  established  by  nature.  Society,  far  from  infringing  on  it, 
flajyjppotecU  it  against  tlie  abuse  of  strength»  whidi  renders  it  a  deception. 

iwi  Liberty  is  the  power  belonging  to  man,  tu  exercise  alt  his  fiieulties  as  he 
^MMMm;  tu  rule  ii  justice,  iU  limits  the  rights  of  othi^rs,  nature  its  principle,  and 
the  kw  its  Bufcgiurd. 

V.  The  right  of  «ssembUng  peace^Wy  and  of  dedaring  one*s  opinions,  either 
ihioagh  the  press  or  in  any  other  way,  follows  so  necessarily  from  the  principle  of 
the  liberty  of  miin,  iliat  the  necessity  of  ileclariDg  it  supposes  either  the  presence  or 
Ihe  Tooent  recoUcciion  of  despotism. 

YL  Phyperty  ia  the  right  which  each  citizen  has  to  ciuoy  and  to  dispose  of  as  he 
ckooaea»  ^katporiiom  of  teorldly  goods  which  is  securtd  him  oy  the  law* 

VIL  The  right  of  property  is  Uinited,  like  idl  other  rights,  by  the  obligation  of 
fCiliectiDg  the  rights  of  others, 

VHL  It  caoDcit  be  prejudicial  cither  to  tlic  safety,  liberty,  existence,  or  property 
of  one**  lelknr  men. 

IX.  Every  spcciet  of  trade  wliidi  riohitca  this  principle  is  radioilly  illegal  and 
iffiaxical. 

X.  Sod^y  k  obliged  to  provide  for  the  mibsistenoe  of  all  its  members,  cither  by 
shrnig  llHaiirailt  or  by  supporting  thoM*  who  arc  unable  to  work. 

^  XL  Hic  MiiilMice  required  by  him  who  has  no  meana,  la  a  debt  on  the  part  of 
i  who  liai  a  fuperabundaooe.  It  is  the  office  of  tlie  law  to  determine  in  what  man- 
'  ihia4ebt  ia  to  be  discharged. 

I^XQ*  Tboae  citifeiis  whoae  means  aie  oaly  suffldent  for  the  purposes  of  cjûitcoco. 
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OUTCRY  EXCITED  BY  THE 


The  evoking  of  tliia  famous  and  terrible  name  provoked  eeafièiL 
In  fact»  there  were  two  individuals  in  Robespierre— the  philosopher 
and  the  tribune*  As  philosopher,  he  certainly  had  not  been  as  boU 
m  Jefin  Jacques  Rousseau,  Mably,  or  Fénélon;  but  as  tribune,  ht 
had  called  upon  himself  never-endmg  revenge.  Superior  in  Us 
devotedness  to  those  warriors  of  ancient  Rome,  who  deoicated  thoih 
selves  to  the  infernal  deities,  he  liad^  with  heroic  aim  and  wild  xe 
nanimity,  iuMnolated  hia  name  to  the  execration  of  future  agea; 
had  been  of  those  who  said—**  Perish  our  memories,  rather  umn  the 
ideas  which  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  world;"  and  lie  liad  «a* 


* 
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are  exempt  from  taxation;  the  rat  arc  bound  to  contribute  to  the  public 
acccirding^  to  tl^cir  fortune. 

XUL  Society  U  bound  to  forwiud,  to  the  be»t  of  iU  abiUty,  the  nrognas  of  Us 
popular  unckrsUndiug,  and  to  place  education  within  the  mck  of  «U  dtiaeo^ 

XIV.  77m;  pcùfie  are  tke  soveni^ — gotenunent  is  thdi  work  and  tfadbr  jtnptiîf 
— miniiten  are  t  rieir  clerka 

The  people  can,  when  th^  diooM»  diange  thdr  goTonunent,  and  diichaiBa 
proxicfi, 

XV.  The  law  h  the  free  and  eolemn  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people* 

XVI.  The  law  nïmvàd  he  alike  for  aU. 
XVIL  The  law  can  only  prohibit  what  is  iiyuriou»  to  society;  il  om  €êùj 

mand  wliat  is  ujseful  to  It. 

XVm.  Erery  law  wlilcli  tnLii»gre«sc«  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  ia  ndicifi| 
unjust  and  tyrumical:  it  is  not  law. 

XIX  In  evezy  tree  itate  the  law  ought,  above  all  other  things,  to  deted  p^Uic 
and  private  liberty  against  the  power  of  thoae  who  govern. 

Every  instittition  which  does  not  suppose  the  people  ^ood,  and  the  maglitnilt  «r» 
TVptihle,  is  vicious. 

XX  No  pc^ion  of  the  people  cm  mm^àm  the  power  of  the  wtida  peoflvs 
wishes  wliith  it  expresses  ought  to  be  feipected  as  the  wishet  of  a 
people  who  have  their  share  in  the  exprnikm  of  the  general  wilL 
the  sovereign  assembly  ou^^^ht  to  enjoy  the  fight  of  expesii^g  itf 
liberty;  it  is  essentially  indi.ipendent  of  all  cooiCitilled  autboritlei^  oad  an 
its  own  forms  («a  ptdiee^  and  deliberation*. 

XXI.  All  good  dtiaeeni  are  capable  of  holding  all  public  offices,  witbont  «at  0I 
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recommendation  than  that  of  their  virtues  and  t^ilents,  and  with  noolber  1 
the  oonfidanc»  of  the  people 

XXEL  M  eitiieiia  hafe an  equal  right  to  concur  in  the  nomlMliimcf  Itei 
«f  titojpmifl^  and  hi  the  making  of  laws. 

XXm.  That  tboK  rights  may  not  be  Qluaoryt  and  equality  chfannlEal^  wXL  \ 
Ibnctionaries  ought  to  be  paid,  imd  society  ought  to  contrive  that  dtiaena,  wh 
hy  their  work,  may  assist  at  the  publie  assemblies  to  which  they  are  aanunosicd  1 
the  law,  without  detriment  to  their  own  meauis  of  living  or  those  of  their  fi 

XX rv.  Every  dtiisen  ought  religiously  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  i 
guvernment,  when  they  are  the  organs  or  the  cxecuton  of  the  law. 

XXV.  But  «▼eiT  act  against  the  liberty,  safety,  or  propertr  of  a  \ 
by  whom  cxerdied,  «Ten  in  the  name  of  the  law,  beyond  the  GMa 
mlned,  and  fimu  thaieby  prescribed,  is  arbitrary  aad  roid;  veapaet  J 
law  fbrbidi  tuhmiiikifi  to  it;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  be  ouiied  1  '  " 
cutkNi,  it  may  he  fercibly  resisted. 

XXVI.  The  right  of  presenting  petitions  to  the  public  authorittea  befangi  laffvj 
OM;  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  must  determine  upon  Ihem;  hot  ih^<^ 
never  forbid,  restrain,  or  condemn  the  right  of  petition. 

XXVIL  BssMtance  to  oppression  is  the  consequence  of  the  other  rfghrtt  of  \ 
man  and  the  dtixeik 

XXVUL  The  body  politie  ia  opptesied  when  but  one  of  itsmembcnia  4 
Xach  member  of  the  body  politie  ia  oppressed  when  the  body  ia  itaelf  opp 

XXIX.  When  government  violates  the  rights  of  the  poope,  lofiimtte  1|  1 
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defed  himself  rcsponsibl©  for  chaos  until  the  day  when,  wishing  to 
hold  hack  the  rcvohttion  which  was  dro^vning  itself  m  blood,  he 
was  himself  dragged  in,  and  sank-  A  conquered  raan,  whose  history 
was  written  by  hia  cooquerora,  Robespierre  had  leil  behind  him  a 
memory  which  was  accursed.  By  attempting  to  rehabilitate  it,  tho 
Sociêti  des  Droits  de  f  Homme  did  an  imprudent  act,  and  increased 
the  obetacles  it  had  to  Burmount. 

Iti  declaration  then  was  received  with  different,  but  equally  vîo* 
•entimenta.  The  society  received  responsive  addresses  from 
It  all  the  towns  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  and  firom  all  the 
*s  of  Paris;  wliilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court  writers  and 
(onmalists  in  the  interest  of  the  bourgeoisie  cried  anathema. 
especially  the  6th  article  of  the  Déclaration  of  the  Rifflds  of 
to  wit — **  Property  is  the  right  which  each  has  to  enjoy  and 
of,  as  he  cnooses,  that  portion  of  worldly  goods  which  ia 
Iiim  by  the  law/'  notwithstanding  the  juatneas  of  the  defi- 
was  made  the  iubject  of  the  most  envenomed  commentaries, 
•'  You  confess  then  at  last,*'  exclaimed  the  favourers  of  monarchy,  in 
pretended  terror,  "  3rou  confess  your  aim  is  tlic  division  of  property. 
J*oUowers  of  Robespierre  it  is  the  agrarian  law  which  you  seek  T' 


When  iodety  ftiUs  to  protect  a  citizen,  bo  iâ  reftored  to  lus  natural  right 
liil^  mil  his  own  rig^htJ, 
In  both  these  ciise»,  Um  «ubjactiag  reaiBtaoce  to  oppreisicm  to  legal  fbcni» 
>lMt  refineiDcnt  of  tynuisj, 

[Xil.  Public  offices  cannot  be  oonsidered  citlicr  m  diâtinctioDâ  or  a*  i^wùdfl» 
dt  jui  public  duties. 

XXX  Lit  The  crimes  of  the  proxies  of  the  people  oui^bt  to  be  severely  and  HEiadily 
No  one  it  autlioriied  to  chum  greAter  inviolobihty  than  belong»  to  other 

JLSJUV.  Tîit   i       '    '  tvc  the  right  to  knoimJl  the  nets  of  their  proxioi,  who 
to  give  I  J  nccguDC  of  their  service,  and  respectfully  submit  to  the 

i>f  all  countries  are  brothers,  ajid  the  diflcrcnt  peoples  of  the  earth 
h  other,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  like  the  citizens  of  the  Kama  state. 
lie  who  of^ptissMt  a  aùigle  oatioD,  declares  himself  the  enemy  of  olL 
.  Tlicy  who  make  war  on  a  people  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Liberty,  and 
t  ttie  rights  of  man,  ought  to  be  everywhere  porsued,  not  as  ordinary  eue^ 
bWit  as  assassins  and  rebellious  robbers. 
2XXV1II.  Aristocrats,  tyrants,  whatever  tliey  be,  are  «laves  in  revolt  agaitid 
'  iiQTOim  of  the  earth,  which  is  mankind,  and  against  the  legishitor  of  the  ani- 
Sp^whldiiioattire. 

t  defl&iiion  is  so  exact  ttiat  one  camiot  ^)iK3eiTe  it<  hdag  hnpugned,  parti- 
^  a  legist  like  AL  Du  pin»  since — 

^  '  ril  law  inight  refuse  to  iidmtt  the  right  of  miccessioit,  hut  it  acceiiis  It; 
i^  the  law  create»  it,  and  iracrves  tlit"  n^lit  r>f  niodifyiog  it  as  may 
by  tiie  political  aiid  economical  intcn 
JteÛwhetbcr  the  lewt  ordain  absolute  equaJii 
\  Un  of  a  dtf^en,  or  snthorite  any  pri  ' 
'  r  or  by  any  other  name,  the  divisi 
il  rule  of  et^uality,  it  happena  that, 
J  a  portion  of  property,  which  is  «ecurcd  to  each  hy  the  law.    The  right  of  pro- 
\  Ihtii^  pOBsesaed  by  the  heir  who  has  just  come  into  his  share  dt  the  inherit- 
Jv  be  expressed  as  follows  i—**  The  rij^t  to  enjoy  that  jïortion  of  worldly 
l^wHioh  IS  afscored  him  hy  the  law."    No  other  expa^ssion  would  be  exact. 

1  of  the  right  d*  property  as  hiM  dofwm  ill  Hobe0pèen«*8  ^BodaratloD/ 


fwecn  the  children 

u  Mi>  ri^Bion  under  the  tQrlo 

t  uf  i\\<à  Inheritaiioe  fbUowhtg 

\  en  inheritance,  each  reoelTes 
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Tlie  words,  agrarian  law,  and  division  of  property,  soon  resou 
in  France,  from  north  to  south»  from  east  to  west:  and,  to  give  i 
greater  solemnity  to  the  charge,  M.  Dupin  aîné  read  a  ojKsourae 
at  the  re-opening  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  in  wlucU  he  represent  *' 
the  republicans  as  threatening  **  to  put  each  owner  of  property  ott^ 
allowance/* 

A  rasher  calumny  had  never  been  uttered  against  a  party  in  more 
gross  language.  For  sole  answer,  the  republican  prints  pubh^btnl 
tkat  part  of  Kobcspierre's  speech,  in  which  he  had  aevelopcd  befora 
the  Convention  his  definition  of  the  rights  of  property  : — 

**  I  shall  begin  by  proposing  to  you  some  articles  which  are  neccs* 
sary  to  complete  your  theories  on  property^ — let  no  one  be 
at  the  word;  souls  of  clay,  who  idohze  gold  alone,  I  wiU  not  I 
your  treasures,  however  impurely  got.  Know  tliat  tliis  agi 
law  you  have  talked  so  much  of,  is  only  a  phantom  created 
knaves  to  frighten  fools.  Much  better  is  it  to  render  poverty 
honourable  than  to  proscribe  opulence;  the  hut  of  Fabricms  \m 
nothing  to  envy  the  palace  of  Crassus;  for  my  part,  I  had  rather 
be  one  of  the  sons  of  Aristides,  brought  up  m  the  Prytaneum  il 
the  charge  of  tlie  repubhc,  tlian  heir-presumptive  of  Xerxes,  bora 
in  the  shine  of  courts,  to  occupy  a  throne  decorated  with  the 
degradation  of  the  people  and  resplendent  with  the  pubUc  miiiery. 
Let  us  then  honestly  lay  down  and  establish  the  pnnciples  of  the 
rights  of  property;  which  is  bo  much  the  more  necessary,  as  then!  if 
no  one  point  which  the  vices  of  men  have  sought  to  hide  in  thicker 
clouds.     Ask  that  dealer  in  human  flesh  wliat  property  is  :  poiotiiig 

Uy  ibeiefon?^  the  onîy  one  reconcilable  with  the  changes  inade  in  each  prapetty  aHer 
the  death  of  czich  citizen  hj  the  law^  of  sueecasion. 

3.  The  pure  imtural  right,  as  il  is  conceived  à  priori  hy  itsi  advocntcSf  is  trreoon- 
cilabîe  with  any  gtate  of  society.  Therefore»  the  philosophers  of  Uii»  achool  «jr, 
that  nmn,  in  his  social  capacity,  taerific^cs  a  ftortion  of  liis  liberty  in  order  to  foeon 
the  remaining  portion.  According  t<>  this»  sociiil  liberty  oughts  rationally,  to  bt  de- 
fined— thepoftion  of  lihcrty  guarantetd  btf  the  litti\ 

The  abswliite  right  of  property,  like  absolute  liberty,  is  incompatible  with  the  eocM 
ttate.  Thus,  sociul  man  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  property^  u  he  àatâ 
of  his  liberty,  in  order  that  the  other  portion  may  lie  gutvnmteed  to  Iviin.  AocofdiDf 
to  this^  the  right  of  property  in  tliu  scx^iiil  state  can  only,  rationully»  be  defined-^ 
right  to  enjoy  the  portion  of  wordltf  goods  guaranteed  by  the  law. 

r».  The  definition  will  be  better  proved  by  considering:  property  imder  the  wpict 
in  wliich  it  h  really  useful  to  man. 

The  right  of  pro jjerty  whicli  in  really  tisefnl  to  man  is  not  tlic  right  to  otll  himMÉf 
proprietor  of  this  or  tliat  estate,  of  this  or  that  capital,  hut  it  Î!9  fr^  Aod  guimmttii 
eujuyment  of  the  revenues  and  of  %\\^  fruité  of  such  estate  or  ca]iitJih  An  cxuaflt 
will  reader  the  idea  Bcnaible:— if  tiic  law  i^uamnteed  your  riiîht  of  property  inoni 
estate,  but  if,  nt  the  same  tiuïe,  it  laid  a  tax  o»  it  which  flw:t!1  -  •  '  -"^  ♦*■■•  ^  îwïle  fe* 
venue,  tlie  law  wonld  guoruitee  you  only  a  vj4jue  and  «mL  '^tty,  t 

parchment.     L^se/W  property  ccmiisU  then  principally  in  the     .;   -  i 

posai  of  rercnue. 

But  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  called  in  question  tlie  right  of  tocl 
anticipate  a  portion  of  this  revenue,  yearly,  under  the  nanit]  of  VUL  or  euotril] 
Hence  society  only  lend*  to  proprietors,  only  guarauteCA  tht*in  m  potUom  of  ibdr 
Tenue» — tliat  is  to  say»  of  their  useful  property. 

Hence,  too,  property»  eren  hxiking  to  the  iulvociitc«  of  natural  right,  \â  Ùiù  riflll 
to  ciyoy  the  portim  of  worldly  goodk,  the  portion  of  reveatic,  guaraatised  by  th«  ' 
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that  huge  hearse,  whîcli  he  calb  a  chip,  and  in  which  he  has 
iced  up  and  crowded  together  human  bem^  who  appear  to  live, 
!  will  exclaim—*  Those  arc  my  property  ;  I  have  paid  so  much  a 
for  them/  Ask  the  gentleman  who  Itad  estates  and  vassals, 
^wbo  thinks  the  world  turned  upside  down  because  he  no  longer 
— his  ideas  of  property  will  be  found  to  be  almost  similar, 
D  august  members  of  the  Capctlun  dynasty — -they  will  telj 
m,  that  the  most  sacred  of  all  property  is  undoubtedly  the  here- 
titary  right  which  they  have  enjoyed  from  all  antiquity  to  oppress, 
legmde,  and  take  legal  and  monarchial  possession  of  the  five-and- 
wmnty  millions  of  men  who  inhabited  tlie  territory  of  France,  at 
heir  good  pleasured' 

However,  the  definition  which,  ascribed  to  Robespierre,  seemed 
O  alarming  to  M.  Dupin,  was  in  reality,  as  Armand  Carrel  well 
ibecrved— iVlirabeau*9.  *'  What  is  property,'*  said  Mirabeau,  con- 
ending  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  opposition  to  the  Abbë 
iaury,  that  the  property  of  the  church  ought  to  be  declared 
Ifttional  property — **  Propt^rty  is — worldlt/  ffomh  acquired  by  virtue 
^ihê  iam'^  xo  which  the  Abbé  Maury  replied — *'  If  your  pro- 
y  has  been  legalised  for  fourteen  centuries,  it  ought  to  be  so  for 
'cr,  for  a  property  is  necessarily  a  thing  which  cannot  be  removed, 
id  tha  terms — property  and  removable  are  contradictory," 
Siejrèa,  in  his  turn,  had  dclended  tithes  in  these  celebrated 
**  Tithes  come  within  the  category  of  lawful  property, 
injurious  to  the  public  interest.  You  wish  to  be  free,  and 
[o  not  know  how  to  be  just." 
Thus,  by  attacking  the  social  character  given  to  property  by  the 
htration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  aiîirming,  after  the  Abbé 
lury  and  after  Sieyès  that  property  is  only  a  right  inherent  in  the 
M.  Dupin  did  not  relleot  that  lie  was  condemning  the 
ition  of  1789,  and  tlie  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
tliat  had  led  to  the  triumph  of  that  bourgeoisie,  of  which 
Dupin  boasted  himself  to  be  both  the  advocate  and  the  cham- 
ion  !  For,  in  short,  were  it  true  that  the  laws  ought  not— even  for 
public  interest  and  safety — to  limit,  regulate,  and  restrict  in  its 
8t  and  exaggerated  extent  this  right  inlterent  in  tlie  indimdual; 
it  true,  according  to  the  monstrous  and  impious  assertion  of 
acyès,  that  a  property  can  be  **  lawful,  although  injurious  to  the 
iblic  interest,"  the  bourgeoisie  had  been  guilty  of  a  frightful  rob- 
tTy%  when  in  1789  it  had  abolished  all  feudal  rights,  wardenships, 
tidal  services,  tenths,  and  entails;  when  it  had,  by  law,  limited 
be  power  of  bequests,  whether  testamentary  or  given  during  lile- 
when  it  had  decTced  that  property  should  be  equally  divided 
tlie  clilldren;  and  when,  but  recently,  its  represeutiitives  liad 
law  on  EXPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  8.\XE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

age! 
Itlitts  came  out,  in  fiiU  relief,  the  bad  fkith  of  the  ruling  party  of 
\  «by.  Oppt^esBois,  though  sons  of  the  oppressed,  in  the  drunken* 
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ne88  of  their  good  fortune,  they  denied  the  verjr  priiici|de  of  theb 
elevation;  and  they  blushed  not  to  arm  themselves  against  the  ni^ 
letariat  with  a  doctrine  which  they  had  pronounced  infamous  wW 
employed  by  the  noblesse  against  themselvee.  An  important  lesmi, 
and  which  etampa  with  real  historical  importance  the  publiotlâoD  rf 
the  declaration  of  the  Société  des  Droite  de  t Homme  I 

But  the  importance  of  this  document  was  not  less  in  another  pcmi 
of  view,  for  it  gave  lise  to  debates  of  the  liighest  intercut  in  thi 
democratic  party  itself* 

The  declaration  was  guarded  on  the  subjects  of  the  liberty  of  Ùt 
press  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual;  and,  on  the  contmiy,  etren- 
uously  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  a  vigorous  organia&tiaD 
to  authority,  W  ith  this  a  distinguished  section  of  tlie  republicsan« 
felt  disatistied.  Tlic  Tribune  supported  the  declaration^  wilhoiil 
plcd^Dg  itself  to  all  its  details;  ana  it  was  criticised  aa  not  hivxnff 
sufficiently  regarded  the  principle  of  liberty,  by  three  men  of  trica 
patriotism  and  of  indisputable  talent,  M.  Armand  Carrel,  editor  of 
the  National^  M.  Ansohne  Pététin,  editor  of  the  Précurseur  de  Ljfm^ 
and  M,  Martin  Maillefcr,  editor  of  the  Peuple  Souverain  de  Mar- 
seilles.— On  which  side  lay  the  truth? 

Suppose  two  men  about  to  etart  on  a  journey;  the  ono  m  good 
hcaltli,  active  and  vigorous — the  other  îU  and  woimdcd.  Before  tin 
revolution  of  1789  power^  instead  of  holding  out  its  hand  to  tli6 
second,  would  only  nave  thought  of  enabling  the  first  to  ^valk  move 
at  his  ease,  and  with  greater  Fpeed.  It  was  different  in  1789:  po«€r 
was  chained,  and  the  two  men  would  have  been  told: — ^**  The  loid 
is  open,  your  rights  are  equal;  go  on/*  Yet  the  weaker  might  have 
answeredf: — ^**  Wliat  use  is  the  road's  being  open  to  me?  Do  yo« 
not  9CC  that  I  am  ill,  tliat  my  wounds  are  bleeding,  that  tho  vaj 
weight  of  my  body  is  too  much  for  me,  and  the  stones  of  tho  higli» 
way  lacerate  my  bare  feet?  My  neighbour  needs  no  special  n»>teclioii, 
for  he  is  well,  and  has  the  use  of  his  limbs;  but  why  talt  of  equal 
rights  to  me? — it  is  a  cruel  mockery*'^ 

Such  is  the  language  wliich  the  working  classes  might  have  held 
in  1789,  For,  did  not  they  find  the  bourgeoisie  in  possession  of  all 
the  instruments  of  labour;  in  possession  ol  soil,  money,  credit,  and 
of  all  the  re^urcea  given  by  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect?  At  ta 
themselves,  having  neither  property,  capital,  credit,  nor  educatksit 
ami  unable  to  save,  out  of  the  wages  earned  one  day,  enough  k> 
afford  a  holiday  for  the  next,  what  price  were  they  1^3  attach  to  tlui 

S 'ft  of  liberty,  defined  metaphysically  and  considered  aa  a  righif 
r  what  use  to  them  was  the  right  of  publication  or  of  disoutfioiit 
when  they  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  tiie  leisure  to  profit  by  tlM 
one  or  the  other?  Of  what  use  to  them  was  the  right  of  Hnng  finaa 
from  the  oppressions  of  king  or  of  courtiei-s,  when  they  escaped  Û 
oppressions  by  tlieir  very  obscurity  and  wrctchedne^?  Of  what 
was  the  privilege  of  atheism  to  them  who  needed  belief  in  God^ 
order  not  to  curse  their  existence?  Of  what  use  was  the  right 
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'  themdeWes  in  the  world  to  them,  who  were  without  the  means 

ntial  to  success?  Political  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience,  fireedom 

'^^of  trade — acqudsitioDS  so  profitable  to  the  bourgeoisie — ^were  only, 

88  regarded  tnem^  imaginary  and  delusive  triumphs,  since,  having 

the  right  to  profit  by  them,  they  had  not  the  means. 

It  waa  not  long  before  this  was  understood.  Under  the  Conven- 
tion, bold  thinkers  could  get  up  and  say,  for  whom  has  the  revolu- 
tion been  accomplished?  Is  it  for  that  groaning  crowd  of  workmen 
who  have  lent  such  powerful  assistance  to  the  boingeoisic  in  dcstroy- 
ms  the  Btttile,  vanquishing  the  Swiss  guardsi,  srubduing  monarchi- 
cal Europe,  and  saving  revolutionary  France?  They  were  originally 
caDed  êlaves^  then  villmtu — they  are  now  called  the  poor.  Has  their 
ixmdition  been  altered  with  their  style?  By  right,  they  are  free;  in 
fact^  ilaves. 

The  deduction  was  easy  to  make.  In  place  of  that  liberty  which 
supplied  a  new  instrument  of  oppresrion  to  those  who  were  in  a  state 
make  use  of  it,  and  which  served  as  a  lure  to  the  rest,  the  tme 
ads  of  the  people  demanded  a  tutelary  and  strong  govexnment, 
rhote  strength  might  protect  the  people,  and  change  right  into 
mghin  Hence,  the  admirable  and  august  definition — **  Liberty  is 
tho  power  belonging  to  man  to  exercise  all  his  faculties  as  he 
choQBCii;  its  nde  is  justice,  its  limits  the  rights  of  others,  nature  ita 
principle,  and  the  law  its  safeguard."* 

Alt-rr  1830,  the  state  of  society  being  exactly  what  it  was  mode 
1789,  tlie  problem  clearly  remained  precisely  as  the  author  of  the 
line  dennidon  kid  it  down.  The  great  question,  still,  was  to 
the  working  classes  free  in  fact,  which  amounts  to  ^ving 
ibem  the  means  of  advancement,  the  instruments  of  labour.  Now 
nh&t  can  give  them  these,  if  not  a  démocratie  government  Bti'ong 
eaoiigh  to  give  association  the  superiority  over  competition,  and  to 
render  [narticipation  in  the  credit  of  tlie  state  preferaDle  to  individual 
,  credit? 

It  was  then  towanls  the  rehabilitation  of  the  principle  on  which 

authority  should  be  based  that  the  democrats  were  bound  chiefly  to 

^irect  their  energies;  or,   to  put  it  diifcrcntly,  they  were  bound 

auch  less  to  seek  guarantees  for  existing  liberties  than  to  summon 

ticpeople  to  make  use  of  them» 

lliesc  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Société  des  Droits  de  F  Homme. 

were  the  sound  ones;  and  survived  in  the  party  the  attacks 

against  them  by  upright  and  sincere  men,  but  who  were 

bKnded  by  the  traditions  of  that  liberal  school  which  had  made  of 

Tie  word — rif/ht,  an  unexampled  deception,  and  of  the  word — liberty ^ 

be  most  cowardly  tyranny  on  record. 


*  Oonipve  this  deflniiicin  with  that  pnyen  bj  M.  Dnpio  aîné  (in  bit  aplnion  on  the 
mltkm  àt  the  JeiuiU};  ^  Liberty  is  the  right  of  doing  wbat«Ter  ii  not  pcobihiled 
r  thB  Uiw.** 
'WMtffwUkl    8t^»po«G  the  law  itself  is  tyranny? 
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However  tHs  be,  tte  sensation  created  by  the  declaration  dia* 
played  itself  not  only  in  warm  discussion,  but  in  scenes  of  a  anguW 
character.  Government  wished  to  exclude  from  the  Chamberi  «s 
indigms^  two  deputies,  MM.  Voycr  d'Argenson,  and  Audry  «Ic 
Puyraveau,  who  had  signed  the  declaration.  They  were,  indeed, 
denounced  from  the  tribune,  but  by  the  energy  of  their  language 
and  the  firmness  of  their  attitude,  they  kept  in  check  the  odium  got 
up  against  them;  and  the  party  to  wliich  they  belonged  was  so  little 
intimidated  by  the  outpouring  of  bitter  hostiUty,  that  another 
deputy,  M«  de  Sudre,  immediately  made  known  through  the  pepeis 
his  adhesion  to  the  declaration. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  prosecution  of  twenty-seven  members  of 
the  Société  showed  better  etdl  the  implacable  nature  of  the  Etru^le, 
and  the  malignant  passions  it  had  engendered.     The  twenty-seven 
were  cited  before  the  Cour  d'Assises  on  the  charge  of  having  forcwd^ 
at  the  time  of  the  last  anniversary  of  the  three  days,  a  plot  against 
the  state.     After  the  examination  of  witnesses,  M,  Delapalme  be- 
Ean  liis  pleading  (réquisitoire).     Having  gone  through  the  leading 
lacts  of  the  charge,  lie  proceeded  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  th 
accused,  and  rcproachetl  them  with  seeking  lor  an  agrarian  la< 
The  injustice  of  the  accusation  was  flagrant j  and,  after  the  thoroug 
discussion  wliich  the  subject  had  midergone  in  public,  such  a  a 
lumny  was  without  excuse,     A  movement  of  indignation  simult^ 
iieously  agitated  the  accused  ;  and  a  witness,  suddenly  getting  u[ 
exclaims,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Thou  liest,  wretch  !'*     At  tills,  ih 
court  is  thrown  into  inexpressible  confusion.     On  inquiry,  M.  Vi|| 
nerte  owns  that  he  was   tlie  speaker;    and  the  accused  cry  ou 
**  Bravo,  Viçnertc  t     He  speaks  right,  and  we  feel  as  he  does.    Ac- 
cuse us,  punish  us,  do  not  behc  us.'^     M.  Vignerte  is  put  to  i 
bar,  together  with  another  member  of  the  party,  M.  Petit  Je 
The  president,  addressing  the  latter,  **  Is  it  you  who  interrupt 
the  attorney-general?'*     '*  No/'     **  ^Vhy  have  you  l>een  put  to  tl^ 
bar?**     *'  Because  I  think  with  M,   vignerte.     What  the  publî 
accuser  has  said  is  false.     We  have  our  liaiids  and  arms  for  won 
and  want  no  man's  property/*     The  president,  turning  to  M,  V:" 
nerte,  **  Was  it  you  who  said,  *  You  lie?'"     ^'  I  said,  *  tliuu 
wretch  V  "  **  What  have  you  to  say  in  justification  of  youi^self?* 
shall  not  justify  myself.'*    AJtcr  deliberating  a  few  minutes,  the  cou 
condemned  Vignerte  to  three  years'  imprisonment.     The  accm^ 
defended  witli  great  eloquence  and  zeal  by  MM.  Dupont,   Mc 
lin,  Piiiart,  and  Michel  (uf  lîourges),  were  acquitUxl  by  the  ju] 
but  the  court,  balketl  by  this  decision,  in  its   hopes  of  vengcuncCf 
punished  the  pleaders,  at  the  instance  of  M.  DelapaUne,  fi5  guilty  |^ 
inssulilng  him  in  his  ollicial  cjipacity;  and  MM.  Dup<jnt,  Pijoart,  ii|^| 
Michel  (of  Bourges),  were  suspended  from  pmctiâing  in  the  courf% 
the  fu'st  for  a  year,  the  two  latter  for  six  months. 

On  the  same  day,  MM.  Yoyer  d'Argenson  and  M.  Cbarlca  Teste 
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were  acquitted.  Tliev  Imd  been  dragged  before  tbe  courts  for  hav- 
ing published  a  pamphlet,  full  of  love  of  the  people,  and  of  the  sen» 
timents  of  gospel  cliarity. 

Such  was  the  deplorably  troublous  state  of  society.  Happy,  too, 
if  it  had  not  Ix^n  condemned  to  a  more  gloomy  fate;  for  to  tliese  con- 
imlsiofis  which,  at  least,  were  signs  of  liie,  there  succeeded  a  shame- 
ful prostration,  and  a  sleep  heavy  as  that  ol"  death  ! 

■  The  couKe  of  events,  in  1833,  called  France  to  different  points  of 

■  the  worldly  scene — to  the  East,  to  Portugal,  and  to  Spain. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  foreign 
policy  ot  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  L»  is  to  interweave 
the  episodes,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  main  narrative;   and  this  is 

•  the  plan  followed  in  the  present  work.  One  ruling  thought  having 
dictated  all  the  acts  of  France,  whether  at  Lisbon,  Madnd,  or  Con- 
stantinople, their  connexion,  real  character,  and  general  bearing, 
will  be  better  perceived  by  their  being  brought  into  juxtaposition. 

■  Of  all  the  questions  of  foreign  pohcy  mooted  by  Europe,  in  1833, 
none  moved  it  more  deeply,  or  exercbcd  a  more  decisive  influence 
on  the  fate  of  different  states  than  the  oriental  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
will  take  this  the  fir^t  in  order,  tracing  it  from  the  beginning,  and 
at  the  length  which  its  importance  deniands. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  s^econd  book  of  this  history  we  pointed 
I  out  the  halting-places  of  Russia  in  her  march  for  half  a  century  on 
I  Constantinople  ;  an  inevitable  and  fated  march,  planned  by  Peter  tlie 
Great,  and  begun  by  Catherine.     We  showed,  that  brought  to  the 
j  thores  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  in  1774,  by  the  peace  of  Kaidnardji;  then  into 
[  the  Kuban  and  the  Crimea  by  the  treaty^  of  Constantinople  ;  then  to  the 
llianks  of  the  Pruih  and  into  Bessarabia  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  in 
1812;  and,  finally,  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Adnanople,  into  the  Delta 
'formed  by  tlie  mouths  of  the  Danube,  with  a  range  of  coast-hne  two 
[  liutidred  leapies  in  extent;  Russia,  in  1830,  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the 
I  Seraglio.     To  bid  these  be  opened  to  her,  to  command  exclusively 
the  Black  Sea,  taking  her  stand  on  the  Bosphorus,  and,  irom  the 
I  Dardanelles,  to  overlook  the  Mediterranean^ — she  had  only  to  express 
I  her  will*     One  consideration  alone  could  stay  her^ — the  fear  of  seeing 
all  Wc^stern  Europe,  in  alarm  and  anger,  rise  up  against  her. 
'      Tlie  Ottoman  empire  could  barely  be  said  to  exist.     Sultan  Mah- 
moud Imd  dried  up  all  the  pristine  sources  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
without  opening  new  ones,  by  his  bold  but  inconsiderate  reforms* 
I  He  had  lowered  the  long*respected  authority  of  the  ulemas,  with- 
out replacing,  by  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty»  tlmt  of  fatalism» 
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which  he  appeareil  to  deny*  He  h^d  exterminated  the  miUliljr 
aristocracy  ol  the  Janissaries  to  form  an  army  out  of  a  chaaoe-«K 
sorted  peasantry,  who  parodied,  in  awkward  wonder,  the  Eufopean 
drill.  For  those  great  and  permanent  pasha3 — a  powerful  feudal 
order  which,  at  times,  made  the  sultan  tremble,  but  was  a  tower  of 
strength  at  otJiers — he  had  mibatituted  a  swarm  of  temporary  tyiaati; 
a  kind  of  circulating  feudality,  which  he  mistook  for  iuuty,bui  which, 
truly  speaking,  was  only  the  despotism  of  the  master  multiphed  by 
the  ntmiber  of  his  agents.  Mahmoud  had  introduced  changes  ioki 
religion,  army,  and  government,  but  had  created  nothing.  He  hid 
oidy  succeeded  in  making  a  void  around  liim  ;  and  his  omnipotenoû 
no  longer  existed,  except  in  the  irremediable  powerlessness  of  hi« 

rplc.  Besides,  to  keep  possession  of  Turkey,  Turks  were  wanting, 
a  population  of  nearly  seventeen  millions  of  souls,  there  were 
scarcely  seven  millions  ol  Turks,  the  rest  consisting  of  Greekg,  Ar- 
menians, Arabs,  Jews,  &c.,  races  united  neither  by  the  bond  of  hi** 
torical  traditions,  nor  by  that  of  rehgion,  nor  by  that  of  a  common 
tongue;  races,  approxmiated  by  servitude  only;  conquered^  op- 
pefised  races,  ready-made  ibr  revolt,  bearing  civil  war  within  thtir 
DQSom^  and  scattered  over  a  territory  eighty-six  thousand  wfpun 
leagues  in  extent.  An  empire  like  this  dearly  invited  to  ccaupiÊA 
or  divÎBÎon*  Of  what,  in  fact,  did  it  consist — of  MoldaTia  sad 
Walachia?  they  were  already  under  Russian  protectorship;  of  Bui* 
garia?  it  was  only  waiting  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  tlie  yoke; 
of  Servia?  with  a  Christian  population,  and  emboldened,  moreover, 
by  a  succesd'ul  insurrection,  it  desired  to  live  under  a  prince  of  ifti 
own;  of  the  island  of  Cyprus?  there  were  not  more  than  a  hundifd 
Turk?  in  it,  who  werc  lost  in  a  population  of  30,000  Cypdot 
Greeks;  of  Syria?  it  was  occupied  by  a  heterogeneous  populatioDt 
coxmeanSj  on  the  sea-coast,  of  Christians;  on  the  south,  borderiag 
on  the  desert,  of  Arabs;  in  the  mountains,  of  the  Druses,  who 
are  idolaters;  and,  on  Lebanon,  of  the  Maronites,  a  Romia 
Catholic  people.  Tliere  remained  then,  Constantinople  ;  and  she  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  first  Russian  fleet  which  should  set  Bail  bam 
SevaeiopoL  In  addition,  to  shorten  the  death-strugglo  of  ihil 
loosely-conatructed  empire,  there  had  arisen  a  man  iuEgypi who 
cherished  the  impatient  desixe  of  dismembering  it,  a  man  at  0000 
cautiouB  and  bold ,  magnanimous  and  crafty,  a  soldier  of  fortune^  ia 
wliose  veins  coursed  tliat  blood  which  pives  the  thirst  of  conqtiest, 
an  innovator  in  despotismi  an  apprentice-missionary  of  civilimMl 
in  the  East,  too  shrewd  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  Porte»  bat  too 
nroud,  great,  and  strong  to  humble  himself  to  his  nominal  matter. 
Was  there  any  thing  more  required  to  cast  Turicey,  cxhauated  and 
dying,  at  the  feet  of  Ruada? 

Such  WIS  tl  '  m  of  tlie  East,  when  the  revolution  of  Jlilf 

middenly  brou^j  juestion  the  insolent  division  made  of  Europe 

by  the  treaties  of  1815. 

In  order  to  vhow  th^  extreme  fglly  and  imbccility  of  the  pcikj 
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of  the  French  government  with  regard  to  the  East,  it  is  essential  to 
lay  down  the  question  rightly,  and,  before  describing  what  she  did 
ûo^  to  examine  what  France  might  have  done. 

"The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  must  be  maintained,**  had 
long  been  the  formula  employed  in  the  grammar  of  European  diplo- 

AU  the  powers,  in  fact,  and  especially  France^  England,  and  Aus- 
irift,  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  inviolability  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  of  preserving  to  it,  aa  regarded  Russia,  its  epithet  of  Stam- 
IomI,  the  well  defended, 

1!bB  poaMGsioa  of  the  Dardanelles  by  Russia,  without  some  vast 
oopcewiong  in  our  favour,  would  have  been  a  lasting  obstacle  t^^  the 
views  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean;  that  battle-field  where, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  fought  the  great  fight  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  supremacy. 

By  her  geographical  poâtion,  Austria  was  compelled  to  stand  on 
her  guard  agamst  the  encroachments  of  Kussia.  The  possession,  by 
the  latter,  of  the  moutha  of  the  Danube,  through  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  Adrianoplc,  was  already  a  subject  of  grave  consideration  to  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  since  it  compromised  both  the  internal  navigation  of 
Austria  and  her  oommunicationg  with  the  Black  Sea,  Russia  oncQ 
toaster  of  the  principalities  to  the  soudi  of  the  Austrian  territory, 
how  alarming  to  the  court  of  Vienna  would  be  its  proximity  to  the 
tmlituy  cobnists  of  Illyria,  the  guards  of  the  Hungarian  frontier  I 
fimû  once  master  of  Constantinople  and  of  tlie  Dardanelles,  how 
embinaedng  would  be  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  marine  to  the 
msfchantmen  of  Austria,  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  ! 

With  respect  to  England,  we  showed  at  the  commencement  of 
OUT  second  volume,  how  she  would  have  lost,  through  tlie  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople  by  Russia,  part  of  her  influence  in  the  Medi- 
teranean,  her  means  of  communication  with  India,  via  Turkey, 
part  of  the  importance  of  her  possessions  in  the  Levant,  and  an 
opeiung  for  the  annual  export  of  English  nianulaeturcs,  of  thirty 
iniUiona*  value.  Hence  the  language  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  we 
haTe  already  quoted  ;  "  With  a  man  who  cannot  see  the  interest 
Engknd  has  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  I  hold  no 
aigument/' 

The  watchword,  then,  of  Western  Europe,  in  1830,  was,  the 
'"  iBlegrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  must  be  maintained.*'  But  how? 
-and  if  it  were  fit  that  it  should  be  so,  why  had  France  and  Eng- 
land  80  long  submitted  to  the  encroaching  ambition  of  Russia;  why 
had  they  carried  their  blindness  so  far  as  to  favour  it  ;  why  had 
tliey  co-operated  with  Russia  in  annihlhitin£j  the  Turkish  navy  in 
thai  premeditated  trap,  Navarino,  and  in  accelerating,  by  the  eman- 
euiation  of  Greece,  tne  certain  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire; why,  in  short,  had  they  bo  loudly  applauded  the  victories 
which  had  carried  the  Muscovites  to  the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  and 
didaled  the  treaty  of  Adrianople — that  last  will  and  testament  im- 
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posed  on  the  Turkisli  race?     Strange!  it  WM  after  tolerating, 
seconding  the  triuinpliant  inarch  of  the  Russians  on  Constantmop 
that  Western  Europe  |M}rceived  the  necessity  of  preserving  in 
Saltan's  hands  the  double  key  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  BL 
Sea  I    They  who  had  directed  the  Russian  sword  to  Turkey's  I 
asked  for  her  life,  in  order  that  the  balance  of  European 
mi^ht  not  be  too  violently  disturbed  !     Monstrous  contradiction  ! 

The  preserving  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  by  means  of  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Ottoman  empire,  had  become  an  empty  word.  The  nortii 
wind,  which,  in  these  latitudes,  prevails  eight  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  irresistibly  impelled  the  Russians  towards  Constantinople. 
Tlie  status  quo  of  the  eastern  question  but  delayed  their  contjiiest)  to 
make  it  the  more  certain,* 

But  if  the  Ottoman  empire  could  not  be  saved  by  the  statm  yw, 
might  not  a  revolution  save  it?  If  the  Turkish  element  within  it 
was  without  vigour,  might  not  new  life  be  sought  for  it  in  the  Arab? 
If  the  maintenance  of  Turkey,  with  Mahmoud  at  its  head,  wm  im- 
possible,  might  not  the  putting  Mehemct  AU  there  render  it  pos- 
sible? Such  was  the  policy  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  toaecii 
met  vnth.  most  favour  in  France  ;  and  yet  it,  too,  was  chimerical. 

Mehcraet  Ali  had,  undoubtedly,  achieved  great  things.  He  bad 
extirpated  the  Mamelukes,  subjects  of  the  sultan,  and  absorbed  1 
powers  in  his  own  family;  he  had  erected  his  paJialic  of  Egypt  in 
an  all  but  independent  sovereignty;  he  had  drawn  an  army,  proTid 
and  disciplined  in  European  fashion,  almost  out  of  nothing; 
had  contrived,  by  dint  of  gold,  to  create  a  navy,  in  a  country  d^* 
tute  of  hemp,  iron,  and  timber;  at  Ids  bidding  Egypt  haa  been 
covered  with  manufactories  and  work-yards,  directed  by  Europesos, 
and  especially  by  Frenchmen;  in  short,  he  had  pressed  into  the  i 
vice  of  his  Oriental  power  the  experience,  science,  arts,  and  induj 
of  the  West,  Then,  next  to  his  glory  shone  that  of  his  son,  Ibrahill 
a  terrible  and  intelligent  warrior,  full  of  confidence  in  the  fate 
battles,  full  of  faith  in  his  father's  genius — ^thc  arm  of  that  Eg 
of  which  Mehemet  Ali  was  the  heart  and  the  head. 

Here  was  certainty  enough  to  dazzle,  rmd  it  was  natural  that  Frano 
whose  protégé  and  pupil  Slehemet  AE  loved  to  call  himself,  shou! 
«ee  in  nim  only  a  continuer  of  the  work  begun  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  by  the  victor  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Oriental  vicar  of  Napoleon* 
It  was  natural  that  she  should  seek  to  consohdate  her  influence  at 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  in  order  to  extend  along  the  southern  shorei 
of  the  Mediterranean  that  new  sovereignty,  whose  starting  point  asd 
centre  had  just  been  fixed  by  the  taking  of  Algiers. 

*  The  oalj  meani  by  whicli  France,  in  IS 30,  could  baTc  conârnoed  the  pom 
ioHaiii,  wotâd  have  him  to  draw  the  sword  agahut  the  Hussmns  by  mtmh 
•taivtiiioDle,  oad  ittppotrtin^  a  ruing  at  Wamiw.    But  if  our  rulers  ihTaiilcl 
polkx  wmch  would  nave  placed  Frunce,  tapported  by  all  tlie  «econdary  ] 
opposiUcm  to  tbc  leaiarue  of  all  the  principal  powi^ri,  w  dang^^rouj  but  a  ] 
then  the  iok  plan  to  follow  for  overtii ming  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  aeci 
|b9  ftnk  whkh  belongs  to  her,  would  have  U^cn  that  propowd  in  the  prMenl*! 
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Yet  liad  France  inquired,  howercr  slightly,  into  his  exact  position , 
she  would  have  seen  that  all  which  Mchemet  All  had  called  into 
being  rested  upon  the  most  odious  and  destructive  tyranny  that  had 
ever  existed;  that,  to  recruit  his  army,  ho  had  had  recourse  to  the 
ipressment  of  the  young,  and  had  only  been  able  to  force  the  mi- 
emble  fellahs  into  has  ranks  by  dragging  tlicm  from  their  homes, 
ith  their  hands  bound  beliinu  their  backs,  and  in  chains;  that  to 
his  treasury  he  had  not  only  established,  with  regai-d  to  taxe«, 
an  abominable  system  of  mutual  responsibihty,  but  had  embodied  the 
entire  Egyptian  nation  in  himself,  constituting  himself  the  sole  pro- 
prietor, the  sole  manufacturer,  the  sole  merchant  of  Egypt,  a  gigantic 
nonopolist  who  had  made  government  a  chaos,  administration  orga- 
lised  plunder,  and  each  Egyptian  farmer  a  hard-workcd  machine, 
J  perin tended  by  a  soldier.     The  splendour  which  surrounded  Mc- 
benoet  Ali  concealed,  then,  only  wretchedness  and  ruins.     Through 
raeâng  and  grinding  down  the  population  he  had  extracted  wliere- 
ithal  to  tlirow  a  lively  brilliancy  around  him;  but  he  found  that 
had  anticipated  the  resources  of  many  successive  gcncmtions  to 
ply  the  wants  of  a  few  years.     The  vitaUty  of  a  wliole  mcc  had 
exhausted  to  swell  the  grandeur  of  a  smgle  man.     Mchemet 
WBB  much  in  Egypt,  simply  because  he  was  every  tiling  :  then, 
.  could  he  leave  after  hini  / — ^notliing. 
Supposing  that  civilisation,  as  understood  and  practised  by  Me- 
lieinet  Ah,  deserved  the  encouragement  of  France,  how  could  the 
Oman  empire  have  been  revived  by  the  intervention  of  such  a 
man?    To  revolt  against  the  sultan,  invade  Syria  by  the  agency  of 
Ibrahim,  subdue  it,  and  hasten  upon  Constantinople  sword  in  hand, 
were  in  his  power;  and  so  it  was  afterwards  proved-     But,  arrived 
at  the  threshold  of  the  seraglio,  would  he  have  dared  to  cross  it  to 
seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  prostrate  master?     It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  conceived  the  idea.     Should  he 
haTe  dared  it,  would  Ids  daring  have  remained  unpunished  ?    Could 
a  Macedonian  soldier  have  girded  on  the  sabre  of  Othman  in  a 
ooantiy  in  which  respect  for  the  blood  of  Othman  is  rehgion  itself? 
lUarl  he  presented  himself  as  the  avenger  of  the  true  behevcrs,  as  the 
Hiirowed  preserver  of  the  Mussulman  religion  outraged  by  the  re- 
KbiRiia  of  Mahmoud,  the  dethronement  of  the  sultan  might,  perhaps, 
havtD  been  the  result  of  his  audacity: — but  the  Uiking  his  pbce! 
Tboae  who  know  the  East  have  always  judged  this  hypothesis  to  be 
inadmîmibte;  and,  even  admitting  it,  what  benelit  would  the  usur- 

Çitîoà  of  Mehemct  Ali  have  been  to  the  Ottoman  empire?     A 
urk  at  heart,  he  knew  better  than  any  one  the  worthlessness  of 
>  pretended  Arab  element  of  which  so  much  has  since  been  said. 
any  one  believe  that  of  this  Arab  race  which  he  despised,  which 
lid  brutificd  by  supineness  and  by  waiit,  which  he  had  bni- 
«tiU  more  by  misery  and  excess  of  labour,  which  he  had  so 
ificed  as  mere  material  for  the  superstructure  of  his  glory,  can 
roQC  believe  that  of  thiâ  he  would  have  made  the  dominant  race, 
VOL,  ri.  o 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  Turks,  and  tlmt  he  would  have  e^ayed  to 
nerate  the  empire  through  its  agency  ?  The  idea  is  folly  ;  and,  be 
how  could  this  regeneration  have  been  accomplished?  Would  thm 
not  have  been  imder  Mehemet  All  as  well  as  under  Mahmoud  a  oobp 
fused  mass  of  diverse  and  hostile  races,  striving  with  constmit  effixt 
to  disunite,  and  to  ftee  tlicmselves?  Could  Mehemet  All  have  ho» 
dered  the  Mai'onitcs  of  Lebanon  being  Catholics,  and  the 
idolators?  Could  he  have  spirited  away  from  Greeks,  Jews, 
Armenians  their  character  as  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians? 
what  excess  of  tyranny,  by  what  administrative  procedure, 
he  have  substituted  unity  for  that  fetal  diversity  which  these 
ferent  races  had  sucked  in  with  Uieir  mother's  radk,  and  which 
in  their  blood.  The  conquering  race,  the  Turkish,  had  constaaslY 
deteriorated  and  grown  poorer,  whilst  the  conquered  people  hid 
increased  in  importance  and  in  wealth.  The  only  means  of  seeorififf 
unity  which  had  existed  in  Turkey,  stronghanded  violence,  Bia 
passed  away,  and  was  as  impracticable  for  Mehemet  Ali  as  fct 
Mahmoud.  Mehemet  Ali,  then,  at  Constantinople,  whatever  may  be 
argued  to  the  contrary,  would  but  have  been  but  a  nrum  inatiact 
with  life  at  the  head  oi  an  inammate  empire. 

It  being  impo^ble  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  qoestion 
of  di\dding  it  remains  to  be  discussed.  Could  a  division  be  made 
without  committing  an  injustice?  Yes;  for  whence  had  the  Turks 
derived  their  right  to  sovereignty  over  the  provinces  they  occupied 
but  from  conquest,  and  conquest  only  becom<^  legitimate  when  it 
effaces  its  violences  by  the  benefits  it  confers.  When  a  conquenitt 
people  has  not  been  able  to  fuse  the  conquered  rac^a  witb  ttaO) 
either  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love  of  its  own  manners  and  ea>» 
toms,  or  by  adopting  theirs,  its  power  is  based  on  tyranny:  if  fumlr, 
and  it  is  sabmitted  to,  well  and  good;  but  better,  if  it  diall  be 
weak,  and  so  overthrown.  Had  the  Turks  attempted  to  effiice  ifai 
line  of  demarcation  traced  by  victory  between  them  and  the  mùh 
jected  races?  Far  from  it;  they  had  only  thought  of  rendering  the 
native  brutality  of  their  conquest  permanent  by  refusing  them  equir 
lity  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  treating  them  as  infidels,  and  txanp 
ling  them  under  foot  as  a  conquered  people.  This  was  siiificient  10 
justify  the  intervention  of  Western  Europe,  inasmuch  as  Euroipe 
\ym  Christian,  and  that  in  dispossessing  the  followers  of  Mahoin^l, 
she  freed  the  worshippers  of  Christ  in  the  East. 

Moreover,  the  dispossession  of  the  Turks  was  caUed  for  by  iht 
profoundest  and  most  sacred  of  the  interests  of  civilisation.  In  &cif 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  popu- 
lation of  seventeen  millions  of  souls,  scattered  over  eighty-six  thou- 
sand square  leagues*  France,  England,  Sjmin,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land together  were  ninety-seven  millions  of  souls  conBned  in  lea 
than  the  same  space.  So  that  under  the  inlluence  of  fiitdimf  maâ 
of  the  habits  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  of  the  vioea  wUdi  it 
engenders,  magnificent  cotmtriea  had  become  almost  d^ert?^  whibt^ 
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under  tlie  influence  of  too  absolute  a  liberty,  Europe  had  gone  on 
until  it  staggered  under  the  weight  of  an  over- teeming  population. 
The  indication  thus  presented  was  sufficiently  clear,  ana  bore  all  the 
marks  of  a  providential  fact.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  void  made 
in  the  East  invited  the  surplus  of  the  population  of  the  West  to 
fill  it  up.» 

Thus  situated,  France  would  have  had  before  her  a  road  ready 
mmrked  out,  had  not  her  policy  been  dwarfed  and  hampered  by  the 
selfish  cares  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  prc-occupied  by  its  own  immedi- 
ate interests.  Aided  by  Russia  and  with  a  new  division  of  the  East, 
-we  might  blot  out  for  ever  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  recast  the  map 
of  Europe, 

But  at  the  expense  of  what  nations?  Let  our  history  give  the 
answer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Frsmce,  as  is  well-known,  always  aimed  at 
the  lowering  oi  the  house  of  Austria,  Henry  IV.  fell  under  tlie 
■  of  Kavùllac,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  about  to  place 

r  against  Austria,  at  the  head  of  all  protestant  Germany,   The 

Thirty  Years'  War,  waged  with  Ferdinand  II.  by  the  heroic  Gnxs- 
taTus  Adolphus,  backed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  German 
XiUtheran?,  was  the  master-stroke  of  Richelieu  s  policy  ;  and  Louis 
XIV.  endeavoured  to  give  tlie  final  blow  to  the  Austrian  power  by 
placing  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V,  In  fact,  it  was  a 
point  of  vital  moment  to  France  not  to  have  the  freedom  of  her 
movements  on  the  south  interfered  with  ;  and  here  she  was  menaced 
by  Austria,  who  rendered  herself  necessary  to  the  pope,  pressed 
upon  Italy,  and  extended  her  hand  to  Spain. 

SubsBouently,  Napoleon  ilid  but  take  up  and  exaggerate  the  po- 
Bcy  of  Hairy  IV,  and  Richelieu,  when  ne  declared  himself  the 
protector  of  the  Germanic  Cbufedemtioii.  Here  again  was  Germany 
oMosed  to  Aiistria,  only  there  should  have  been  opposed  to  her 
GeHBsny  independent,  not  Germany  in  pupilage. 

Botwerer,  tnis  was  but  one  of  the  many-sided  aspects  of  Napoleon^a 
foBcyi  and  all  the  world  knows  that  with  the  humiliation  of  Austria 
wa9  connected  in  his  mind  the  ruin  of  England.  He  was  too  lofty 
and  clear  in  liis  views  not  to  comprehend  that  the  principle  of  com- 
petition wliich,  since  1789,  had  l^en  introduced  into  our  social  sys- 
tem '  V  dictated  the  extension  of  our  markets,  the  conquest 
€if  les,  our  erection  into  a  great  maritime  power,  and, 
[uenily,  the  hurling  the  English  from  the  supremacy  of  the 
Napoleon  has  said  in  his  memoirs:  **  The  principal  end  of 


•  HiSi  if  tbe  very  proper  view  taken  bj  Doctor  Borracfain,  who  has  liTod  in  tha 
bel;  tiaoonsinted  with  Torkey»  and  haa  publkhod  aome  maand  notioni  on  the 
mEEtjitL  UuivtwtBtelj,  he  haa  come  to  the  coodnaion,  not  that  the  East  should  b» 
ÊÊÊÊà  wîûk  the  Weal,  but  thai  Turkey  should  be  iubmilted  to  a  new  diTiaicMi— • 
pnrfr  gPOgriphfeal  diTÎsioo— which  he  has  sought  to  base  on  the  common  iotet«ate 
it  m  Avmranb  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  eTentually  make  Bii«la  pti»- 
■omletheBMi 
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the  French  expedition  into  the  East  was  to  humble  the  power 
England.  It  was  ft-om  the  Nile  that  die  army  which  was  to  gin 
new  destiny  to  the  Indies  was  to  set  out.  Egypt  was  to  rcpbice  I 
Domingo  and  the  Antilles,  and  to  reconcile  the  freedom  of  thebL 
with  the  extension  of  our  manufactures.  The  conquest  of  this 
vince  would  have  ensured  the  downfall  of  all  the  English  pofisettiona 
in  America,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Granges.  The  French  once 
masters  of  the  ports  of  Italy,  of  Corfu,  Malta  and  Alexandria,  lie 
Mediterranean  becomes  a  French  lake.'* 

Well,  by  a  surprising  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  it  bcin^ 
granted  that  the  Ottoman  empire  could  not  fkil  to  be  divided,  and 
tliat  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  was  inevitablet 
the  only  two  powers  interested  in  repelling  us  from  the  East,  and 
excluding  us  from  any  share  in  its  division,  were  precisely  thon 
wliich  littd  been  the  mark  of  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  of  RicheHieu, 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Napoleon — England  and  Austria. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  could  not  have  assisted  the  Russianâ  to  take 
possession  of  Constantinople  excespt  tlirough  their  aiding  us  to  esta- 
blish ourselves  in  Syria  and  in  Egj^t,  by  virtue  of  an  exdliBgS 
whicb,  giving  them  the  Black  Sea,  would  have  secured  U9  the  Bi^ 
diterranean.  Now,  Austria,  on  account  of  her  Italian  interests, 
would  never  have  consented  to  our  supremacy  in  the  MeditemuieBD; 
and,  as  to  England,  she  knew  that  she  might  date  her  ruin  from  the 
day  that,  mastet^  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Isthxntis 
of  Suez,  we  coutd  shut  against  her  the  door  of  her  Indian  domain. 

France  then,  after  1830,  was  naturally  led  to  hold  the  followil^ 
language  to  Russia  : — 

**  The  late  revolution  of  July  must  be  considered  ns  more  tlmo  tlie 
snolusion  of  a  political  struggle  between  the  Chamber  and  tlie 

rone;  it  is  the  explosion  of  national  feelings  repressed  to  bmsitiiig 
the  treaties  of  1815.  We  are  resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
those  treaties,  and  to  re-adjust  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
This  wc  shall  be  able  to  effect  by  uniting  our  interests  with  youfSi 
after  ascertaining  the  common  bond  which  knits  them  togcibet 
You  clearly  inchne  towards  Asia,  and  covet  that  Irnlf  of  the  empisi 

the  world.     Who  is  the  enemy  that  disputes  it  with  you? — Énff' 

tid.     You  want  exclusive  possession  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  and  Coo* 

atinople.  Which  are  the  powers  that  on  that  side  oppose  yoiil 
inarch,  and  shackle  your  ambition? — England  and  Austria.  We 
offer  you  our  support  against  then),  but  on  tl\e  following  ei»p 
dition: — You,  to  take  Constantinople  and  its  dependencies;  we»t^ 
take  E^ypt^ — ^waiting  for  masters,  and  Syria,  where  a  religious  nf<h 
tectorship  of  three  centuries  have  naved  the  way  for  our  dominKNL 
But  by  this  division  of  the  world,  Poland  belongs  to  the  wt«t| 
which  she  covers.  We  bargain  for  her;  and  remember  that  tboie 
reigns  in  Poland  a  spirit  of  independence  which  you  can  only  aiilk 
by  exterminating  its  inhabitants.  Remember  that  you  posaeai  m 
her— not  a  kingdom,  whose  resources  you  can  develope,  but  »  fixQS 
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of  hatred  and  revolt  calling  for  incessant  watchfulness.  Remember, 
m  short,  that  in  a  general  war  the  greatest  of  your  dangers,  oiid  most 
insurmountable  of  your  difBculdes,  would  be  a  rebellion  in  Poland, 
and  that  you  would  have  to  ébed  seas  of  blood  to  preserve  a  con- 
quest which,  after  all,  is  of  little  use  to  your  Asiatic  dominion." 

Would  a  French -Russian  alliance,  on  tlicse  bases»  have  been 
acceptable  to  Russia?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  what  Constantinople  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
Ruasoa.  For  Constantinople,  Alexander  would  have  left  Europe 
to  Kapoleon  ;  and  Napoleon  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his»  dazzling  propo- 
eals,  esteeming  the  possession  of  the  Bosphoius  beyond  all  price.* 

On  tlje  other  hand,  the  French- Russian  alliance  required  the  ad- 
heaioQ  of  Prussia;  and,  by  abandoning  to  that  power  part  of  the 
gpoils  of  Austria,  we  were  authorised  to  claim  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  same  time  that  we  seconded  the  movement  wliich 
impels  Germany  towards  unity,  and  tends  to  give  her  Berlin  for 
captai. 

To  sum  up: — ^The  Ottoman  empire  being  condemned  to  inevitable 
death,  the  policy  of  revolutionary  France,  following  up  that  of 
Henry  IV.,  Richelieu,  and  Napoleon,  consisted  in  contracting  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  apinst  Austria  and  England,  an  alliance  of  in- 
terestM,  having  the  following  results  for  its  tixed  and  definite  end — 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Russians  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
ition  of  their  preponderance  in  Asia;  the  establishment  of 
, ace  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  and  the  recognition  of  its  prepon- 
derance in  the  Mediterranean,  become  a  French  kke;  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pobnd,  with  Galicia  annexed  to  it;  the 
aggrandisement  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  Austiîa,  as  the  price  of 
t&e  cession  of  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  and,  as  the 
IneocsBtty  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  Austria,  the  independence  of 

This  plan,  whilst  supplying  incalculable  resources  for  war,  con- 

*  Biat  would  tiol  fueh  an  afrreetnent  hare  been  pregmtnt  with  djuijuEor  to  the  col- 
lide Êorapcan  iaterests,  represented  by  France?    Ye*— if  wc  had  not  stipuliUed 
cqaiTikDU  which  would  Imve  mude  m  intWiîendent  for  ever;  and  it  ia  tor  this 
mm  that  Eg^pt,  Sjria,  and  the  boundary  of  the  lihine,  would  not  have  been  too 
moeh  in  cxchan^  for  Constoutinople* 

With  roch  lenns  all  duniiftT  Taniahed^  alnee,  to  use  5L  du  Lamartine'^  exprcasiofi, 
ba  fmraphicAl  indination  of  Russia  is  towards  Asia. 

Of  att  cwr  ttâtetmeo.  M,  de  Lamartine  is  the  one  who  hat  fbnned  the  clearcflt 

i0B  of  the  Eaatem  question.    Il  could  not  escape  his  noble  and  lofty  genius, 

I  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  the  signal  for  the  regeneration  of  tlic  Eastern 

^  ly  liw  Western  worid  ;  onlj— and  on  this  point  wc  cannot  agree  with  1dm — ho 

vobIA  liste  desired  the  protectorate  of  Constantinojile  for  Russia,  of  Syria  for 

^Jb/gOÊi,  md  of  Egypt  for  England  s  which  would  have  been  fifiving  the  Mediterranean 

^^^Kikitcr,  and  leaTing  il  the  Indies.    Could  wc  maintain  ourselves  in  Syria  if 

^H^^Md  in  between  the  Knetiaiis  and  the  English;  and,  besides,  bow  poor  would  be 

BSTeqairakst  for  handingr  Constantinople  to  the  first*  and  Aleicandria  to  the  hiat, 

■  ainee  what  IL  de  Lamartine  terms  a  protectorale  would  quickly  heconie  a  sove- 

wàgatf.    France  reduced  to  the  stormy  protectorate  of  Syria!— VVhy  Napoleon  dkl 

MH  OAttlder  the  giving  up  Egypt  wholly  to  France  a  sufficient  cotnpcnsetion  fiir 

ahendoning  ConstanUnople  to  Kussia. 
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0dtuted  France  the  protectress  of  all  tte  secondary  powcre,  imjiulln 
oppressed,  and  made  Russia  herself  the  interested  instmizieDi  ofj 
their  freedom.  What  waa  warring  with  England,  but  8&yiiig  Ii^ 
land  and  avenging  Portugal;  with  Austria,  but  restoring  ItaGiii 
nationality  ?  Wliat  was  gaining  the  boundary  of  the  Kmne,  bo( 
securing  the  Belgians  a  fraternal  connexion,  in  place  of  an  odious 
subjection?  What  was  persuading  Russia  to  accept  a  magnifiorot 
indemnification  for  restoring  Poland  to  independence,  but,  by  the 
same  stroke  of  policy,  providing  for  the  safety  of  Europe,  ana  fid- 
filling  the  task  of  gratitude  incumbent  upon  us? 

Here,  then,  a  war  of  interests  was,  by  the  force  of  circumstaiieeir 
rendered  identical  witla  a  war  of  principles  * 

We  would  also  observe — and  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  inasft-^ 
that  the  plan  which  we  have  here  developed  would  haTe  htA 
nothing  forced  or  aibitrary  in  it;  since  it  flowed  from  the  nainnl 
movements  of  the  peoples,  and  was  combined  with  goaeral  ten- 
dencies  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Was  there  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  logical  and  ahnost  irresistible  tendency — of  France  to  extend  her- 
self over  the  Mediterranean,  of  Russia  to  oceiipy  Constantinople,  of 
Prussia  to  give  a  head  to  remodelled  Germany,  of  Belgiuni  to  msjer 
rate  hersell  from  Holland,  of  Poland  to  resume  her  nationality,  ûad 
of  Italy  to  proclaim  her  indepe-ndenee? 

Bui,  alas  !  the  destinies  of  our  country  had  stiajred,  after  1830, 
into  the  hands  of  men  destitute  alike  of  capacity,  of  pkn,  of  defir 
tion,  or  of  strength  of  mind.  Tliese  men,  who  fancied  themselyw 
practical  because  they  were  mediocre,  and  skilful  because  they  dual 
attempt  nothing  great,  did  not  see  that  the  Eastern  question  «tt- 
braced  the  fate  of  the  world.  They  overlooked  the  fact,  that  if 
France  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  violent  and  ovcrmasteriDg  de- 


•  It  wiU  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  above  plan  that  it  irould  have 
ttnuige  to  prefer,  after  the  revolution  of  Jiû\\  the  nllî&Qce  of  a  dcsxM>t  to  th»!  i#  a 
oouititiitioiittl  momirchy»  by  which,  too,  that  revolutiou  had  been  wanuly  ftppUaML 
Now  there  «re  nooe  who  esteem  and  admire  more  than  we  the  great  peopli  if 
TBngfand,  taking  them  apart  from  their  BOfemment,  but,  to  tpeak  fxvùùy,  m  mt 
no  feaMm  for  sympathy  with  the  Eii^liih  constitntion,  which  hallowt  tbe  miitl  cili» 
crable  tvranny  that  ever  existed-  WJmt  political  bond  caii  ixi«t  botwceo  m  1 
which,  uke  ours,  has  gone  through  the  oonrulsiuns  of  the  most  fonmdâblft  I 
hflfl  exlmuBted  it«elf  by  a  war  equally  witliout  paraUd  and  withoat  a  name, 
drowned  itaelf  in  the  blood  of  Europe  and  it»  own  blood,  and  oil  to  extirpate  tài 
power  of  tl»e  aristocracy,  and  a  nation  which,  like  the  Englislv  litres  only  l^  IÊHê 
esÊOtêvùÊ  and  permanent  UBurpatton»  of  its  aristocracy.  Have  we  «a  aoon  Ajty^ittea 
that  It  waa  £iighuid  who  roused  the  wliole  continent  against  the  prindplei  of  MT 
immortal  revolution,  and  kept  its  wmth  in  her  pay  ? 

Ai  to  the  welocNDe  with  which  England  groeled  the  revolution  of  Jnly,  wh 
BMiiiA»ititlcms  of  tbe  kind  been  made  of  Màrietw  Mooont  by  the  itatesman? 
^rmpa^  of  the  English  for  our  revolntion  Ixioder  tliem  from  oppo«ing  our  |_ 
preiBBiions  aa  soon  as  tlie  Belgian  question  was  mooted  ;  and  did  tbey  not 
•fay  liuDg  into  play  to  revive  as  far  as  it  was  possible^  to  om*  detriment»  f* 
tinflBlaf  distrust  and  hatred  which,  in  1815,  had  dictated  the 
MMdomofHoUand. 

To  ima^oe  that  Russia  would  have  rejected  an  alliance  of  lntu«i«la, 
ftfipoorable  to  her,  and  that  through  seal  for  the  monarchical  principle,  oipeaallj  «IkiB 
abc  had  so  Utile  to  fear  from  the  propagation  of  our  ideas,  mt'  "" 


'  Jnlj,  wTn|n^^ 
tesman?  ^^^^^| 

Itbey  notl^H 
striment»  Ibe  i^^B 
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are  which  drove  the  Rtisâians  on  Constantmople^  to  get  possession 
of  Egypt  for  herself,  the  Eflglish,  sooner  or  kter,  would  do  what 
we  had  neglected  to  do,  woulil  ostabEsh  themselves  at  Alexandria, 
would  take  the  Mediterranean  in  retxim  for  abandoning  the  Bkck 
Sea  to  Russia,  and  would  thus  lower  us  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary 
power. 

Since  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  desired  only  the  status  yua,  and 
took  for  its  leading  principle  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  it  should  at  least  have  laboured  to  carry  it 
out;  but  it  could  not  even  act  consistently  with  itselil  The  foolish 
anger  with  which  General  Sebastiani  recalled  our  ambassador,  Ge- 
nenl  Guilleminot,  because  he  had  zealously  endeavoured  to  under- 
nune  Russian  influence  in  Turkey,  is  well  remembered — -as  are 
tfaiC9e  words,  delivered  from  the  tribune  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
afikiiB:  *'  The  Ottoman  empire  is  now  but  a  corpse/*  Such  were 
the  conduct  and  binguage  lield  in  face  of  Europe,  by  those  who 
had  choused,  as  their  leading  principle,  the  preservation  of  Turkey 
— the  status  quo  of  the  East,  Posterity  will  have  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving truch  gross  want  of  forecast;  but  the  length  the  French 
government  were  prepared  to  go  in  their  career  of  faults  and  lollies 
will  be  seen  as  we  prooeed. 

Towaids  the  close  oJ'  1831,  Mehcmet  Ali  dc^atched  Ibrahim  to 
h^mtge  to  Acre*  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  Acre,  was  a  compound  of 
preFiixnption  and  of  cralt.  Having  revolted  against  the  Porte,  and 
been  menaced  by  its  vengeance,  he  had  accepted  the  artfuUy-ten- 
derod  good  offices  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  with  the  Divan,  and  had 
Hnked  himself  to  his  fortunes  by  engagements  wliich  he  violated. 
However,  Mehemet  Ali's  resentment  was  only  a  cover  for  the  war, 
which  had  a  deeper  cause.  He  lusted  for  Syria  as  an  almost  indis- 
peasihle  adjunct  to  Egypt^ — ^both  with  a  view  to  aggrandisement 
defence;  for  the  sidtan  feared  and  envied  him,  and  Khosrew 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  empire  after  Mahmoud,  and 
;  Mehemet  Ali  had  supplanted  in  Egypt ^  longed  for  his  de- 
km.  Exposed  to  secret  machinations  and  envircmed  by  in- 
e,  the  stroke  of  a  dagger  might  settle  accounts  with  his  glory. 
he  was  well  aware  of;  and  the  sidtan,  whose  mandates  he 
[  JteeeiYed  with  head  incUned  to  the  earth,  regarded  him  as  his  deadliest 
iDjr»  Thus  Ibrahim  sat  down  before  those  walls  of  Acre,  which, 
1 1»  curmountcd  them,  would  have  been  worth  to  Napoleon  the 
conquest  of  Asia  and  the  dominion  of  the  world-  Abdallali  held  out 
loBlg,  but  finally  yielded  the  place,  and  was  dragged  captive  into 
"^  rhere  Mehemet  AU,  who  had  no  need  of  him  as  a  slave, 

—  it  into  his  head  to  treat  him  as  a  fallen  sovereira.     The  Porte 
\  nmBûd,  and  sends  Hussein  Pasha,  the  destroyer  of  the  Janissaries, 
i  Unsahim.     Ibrahim  invokes  the  god  of  his  father,  marches 
.  the  Turks,  cuts  them  to  pieces  at  Horns,  finishes  their  rout 
i  Bejrlan,  and  treats  the  Syiians,  who  look  up  to  him  with  admira- 
aoQ,  «8  their  master.     The  seragHo  is  struck  with  consternation. 
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To  save  Sjria,  perhaps  Constantinople,  Mahmoud  turns  to  lisj 
vizier,  Reschid  Mehemct,  the  \actor  of  Missolonghi,  and  his  T 
warrior.  Rescliid  Mchcmet  sets  out  at  the  head  of  a  nu 
army,  resolved  not  to  run  the  cliancc  of  a  pitchetl  battle,  and 
paring  for  the  irregular  warfare  in  whicn  he  excelled.  But 
leaves  behind  hira  Kliosrew  Pasha,  who,  jealoua  of  the  gmnd- 
and  impatient  for  hia  fall,  thwarts,  in  his  capacity  of  aeraakier, 
Reschid  Mehemet's  clans,  and  f];ets  the  s^ultan  to  lay  Us  coaupândi  , 
upon  him  to  undertake  some  brilliant  stroke.  Kow,  France  harinfl^l 
concluded  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Turkish  empire,  ii^H 
order  the  better  to  oppose  it  to  Russia,  ought  to  have  prayed  for  the 
success  uf  Reschid  Mehcmet — she  put  up  vows  for  that  of  Ibr  '  ' 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Koniah,  the  21st  of  December,  1831 
On  the  one  side  there  were  ten  thousand  Egyptians,  on  the  othc 
aixty  thomand  Turks,  and  between  the  two  armies  a  thick 
The  Turks  began  the  action  by  a  brisk  cannonade,  which,  pierdog 
the  fog,  and  throwing  litful  gleams  over  the  field  of  battle,  rereakd 
their  jK^sitions  to  the  piercing  glance  of  Ibmhim.  Tlic  two  aixaicfl 
encountered  almost  in  darkness,  and  the  i*out  of  the  Turks  was  com- 

Elete.     The  grand-vizier,  met  by  some  Egyptian  horse,  as  he  wii 
urrying,  bewildered,  over  the  battie-fielo,  and  risking  his  life  as  i 
common  soldier,   was  made   prisoner.     He   thought   himself  lost, 
when,  through  an  apparent  freak»  but  to  be  accounted  lor  by  eastern 
usaj^'es,  I bmhim  saluted  him  as  his  superior,  drank  out  ot  ihei 
which  Reschid  Mehemet  hesitated  to  raise  to  his  lips,  feaxtng 
might  contain  poison,  and  gave  him  all  the  honours  of  coi] 
whilst  he  himself  enjoyed  tlie  reality.     The  battle  of  Koniah      .^ 
cided  all     Ibrahiai  had  only  to  take  possession  of  Syria — and  moie^ 
he  had  but  tj  cry  **  Forward,''  and  Constantinople  was  his. 

Such,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1833,  was  the  âtuatîoaof 
afiairs  in  the  east.     However  short  might  be  Ibrahim's  delay  to  de» 
throne  Mahmoud,  the  true  victors  at    Koniah  were  the  Russiaiis» 
Was  not  the  opportunity  given  them  of  pitching  their  tents  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Buspborus,  as  protectors  of  the  sultan?   And,  indeed» 
at  the  firet  news  of  tlie  disaster  of  Koniali,  Mahmoud,  frozen 
fear,    turned   towards   Sevastopol.     Can   it  be   believed    tliat 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  was  found  unprepared  at  tliis  importa 
juncture,  which  had  been  so  progressively  brought  about  j  it  nad  i 
ambassador  at  the  Porte,  and  its  cliargé^^ affaires^  M.  de  Vareimai» 
was  mthout  instructions. 

However,  the  French  government  behoved  to  take  some  résolu- 
tiou;  and  having,  right  or  wrong,  concluded  that  the  preserving  the 
inviolability  of  Constantinople  was  possible,  it  ought  either  to  ha^e 
deekixïd  itself  vigorously  against  Mehcmet  Ali,  or  have  reaolutdy 
encouraged  Ibrahim  to  follow  up  his  succesiiful  i-evolt  :  in  the  fixd 
oaae,  the  necessity  for  the  interested  intervention  of  the  Russian 
would  have  been  done  away  with;  in  the  second,  the  triumpli 
Ibrakiin  would  have  been  constituted  defender  of  Coustantinop* 
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All  thia  was  a  mystery  to  the  French  cabmet,  and  M*  de  Va- 
rennet  was  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  inspiration.  He  had  u 
difficult  part  to  pky.  He  had  to  keep  from  Constantinople  the 
Russians,  impatient  to  show  themselves  there,  and,  in  fact,  sum- 
moned by  the  terrors  of  the  sultan  ;  and  yet,  how  bring  this  about 
irilhout  staying  Ibrahim  !  Now  it  was  easy  for  M.  de  Varenne^  to 
employ  counsels  and  soEcitations  with  the  conqueror  of  S}Tia,  and 
witii   Mehemet  AH;  but,  to  make  them  succeed,  he  required  to 

t  speak  with  authority, — to  threaten  if  his  prayers  were  unheeded. 
This,  the  short-sightedness  of  the  cabinet  of  toe  Tuileries  had  ren- 
dered impossible;  nevertheless,  M»  de  Varennes  contrived  for  some 
time  to  keep  the  intluencc  of  Russia  in  check,  and  displayed  great 
dexterity  in  turning  every  circumstance  to  account. 

Russia  had  at  once  offered  to  put  at  the  sultanas  service  five  men- 
of-war  and  seven  frigates,  and  had  sent  General  Mourawieff  on  a 
mission  to  Mahmoud,  with  orders  to  dispose  every  ihin^  for  inter- 
vention, and  to  push  on  to  Alexandria.  The  general  fell  into  the 
mtstake  of  making  the  Turks  sensible  of  the  insult  of  his  presence  ; 
he  inspected  the  barracks,  and  ossnined  the  tone  of  command  ^vitli 
the  Turkish  soldiers.  This  was  blowing  upon  ashes,  but  ashes  still 
alive.     He  found  the  subjects  less  sen-ifc  oi  heart  than  their  master. 

»Aii  alarming  agitation  prevailed  in  the  capital  Tlic  Pasha  of 
JCgTpty  at  least,  would  not  have  lowered  the  majesty  of  the  crescent 
liclore  the  two-headed  black  eagle  !  Such  was  the  reflection  made 
W  numbers;  and  Mehemet  Ali  counted  more  than  one  secret  par- 
tisan in  the  Divan.  Besides,  Mahmoud  seemed  to  take  a  rash 
pleasure  in  braving  his  people.  At  the  very  moment  in  which  the 
empire  was  undergoing  an  unexampled  annihilation,  he  gave  himself 
m>  to  profane  intrigues  with  Cliristian  women,  and,  hardening  in 
his  licentiousnese,  msultetl  the  faith  by  indulging  to  excess  in  for- 
bidden drinks.  One  would  have  supposed  that  he  wished  to  blind 
himself  to  his  weakness  with  regard  to  the  foreigners,  by  reiluubling 
his  audacity  with  regard  to  his  people;  a  kind  of  sell- indemnifica- 
tion natural  to  minds  divided  between  pusillanimity  and  pride. 

M.  de  Varennes  availed  himself  of  all  the  resources  offered  by 
this  assemblage  of  circumstances.  He  reanimated  whatever  pa- 
tziousm  subsisted  in  the  Bivan;  he  nounBhed  all  the  French  sym- 
pathies of  the  Reis-Effendi,  who  was  bis  friend,  and  the  secret 
enemy  of  the  Russians  ;  and  the  opportune  deatli  of  Antonio  Fran- 
cliini,  a  celebrated  dragoman,  or  interr>reter,  whose  sen-ices  were 
of  OTeat  use  to  the  cabmet  of  St.  Petersbiu-g,  came  luckily  to  his 
ttSBstance  in  hia  struggle  with  M.  de  Routenieff,  the  Russian  pleni- 
potentiary. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  given  it  to  bo  understood  that  he  hod  no  dis- 
inclination to  treat  with  the  Porte;  and  M.  de  Varennes  took 
ndrantage  of  this  overture  to  urge  a  direct  arrangement,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  Rcns-Effendi,  by  the  secret  inchnations  of  several 
membezB  of  the  Divan,  by  the  discontent  prevailing  in  Constant!- 
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nople,  and  by  the  name  of  France,  which,  at  this  time,  had  aot 
quite  lost  the  respect  of  the  world,  he  prcviuled  on  the  soltaa  lo 
despatch  Hulil  Pasha  to  Egypt,  witli  proposltians  for  the  oeaBiOD 
of  the  petty  pashaliks  of  Seyde,  Jerusalem,  Naplous,  and  Tripc»ll 
Thia  step  threw  Russia  out  of  the  pale  of  Turkish  affairs  ;  and  Gty 
neral  MourawieiF  started  off  after  the  envoy,  the  cabinet  of 
Petersburg  dreading  that  the  Ottoman  empire  should  leam  how 
provide  for  its  own  safety. 

Hitherto,  the  French  influence  had  gained  ground.  But  the 
mediation  of  France  had  only  been  accepted,  and  could  only  Ic 
accepted,  on  one  condition;  namely,  that  Ibrahim  should  be  som* 
moned  to  withdraw  the  threat  wmch  he  constantly  held  suspended 
over  Constantinople;.  Here  began  the  difficulty  for  us,  mnce,  M 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  French  government  had  neither 
foreseen  nor  prepared  any  thing  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  It 
is  true,  that  M.  dc  Varennes  had  undertaken  to  write  to  IbnihiiD 
and  to  Mehemet  Ah,  to  siaspcnd  the  march  of  the  Egjptiaa 
army;  but  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  and  his  son  had  advanced  so  Jir, 
tliat  it  was  impossible  for  any  request  to  stop  them,  unsupported  by 
a  tUspky  of  lorce.  This  was  the  stumbling*block.  Ibrahim  con- 
tented Idmself  with  replying,  that  his  father's  orders  were  the  mm^ 
sure  of  his  power  ;  and,  under  the  pretext  that  his  army  could  not 
subsist  at  Koniah,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  move  forwanL 
At  the  same  time,  he  took  care  to  set  the  grand-vizier  at  Uber^, 
and  charged  him  to  ask  the  sultan's  permission  for  his  moving  on  to 
Broussa — an  act  ol'  submission  wliich,  in  any  other  quarter  than  Ûm 
East,  would  have  been  a  gross  and  insolent  irony  I 

Tliis  movement  of  Ibrahim^s  overturned  all  M.  de  Varenn»' 
work.  In  greater  coostemation  than  ever,  the  sultan  secretly  soli- 
cited the  assistance  of  Russia,  inclined  to  so  shameful  a  depepdence^ 
not  only  by  his  own  uneasiness,  but  by  the  intrigues  ça  AduMl 
Pa^,  a  tool  of  foreign  ambition.  Here  we  must  mentioii,  10  ft 
proof  of  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  hatred  which  animated  maiiy 
of  tlie  highest  personages  of  the  empire  a^inst  Russia,  that  it  was  a 
member  of  the  Divan  who  let  M.  de  Varennea  into  the  secret  of 
this  new  step  on  the  part  of  Mahmoud,  which  he  set  about  coon- 
teracting,  ana  this  time,  too,  he  was  aided  by  circumstances. 

The  negotiation  opened  at  Alexandria  was  terminated.    MeheniCi^^ 
Ali  had  received  General  Mourawieff  poHtely,  but  had  waived  H^M 
mediation;  and  as  to  the  sultan's  propositions,  he  fairly  rt*ject&^^ 
them*     The  terms  he  asked  were,  Syria  and  the  pashahk  of  Adana; 
and  this  being  agreed  to  by  Halil,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Divan,  Mehemet  Ah  sent  his  son  orders  to  halt  at  Kutaya. 

General  Mouravriefl^'s  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  epitad 
the  news  of  the  approaching  'peace,  and  of  the  \mlt  of  Ibmhini, 
again  changed  the  iace  of  aSairs,  and  the  Russian  aids  weie  oomi- 
tennanded. 

Mûsnwhile»  Admiral  Rousan  arrived  as  ambansdar  at  Cooato^^ 
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BDple,  and  with  other  views  than  those  entertained  byM.de  Varennes, 
wlioee  policy  had  been  limited  to  averting  Russia  from  the  banks  of 
die  Bosphoms,  without  precisely  entering  into  tlie  Turkish- Egyptian 
qu^tion.  Adinixal  Roussin  came  with  a  more  decided  pobcy,  re* 
salved  to  protect  Turkey  at  once  against  Russia  and  against  Mehemet 
AIL  This  waa  renouncing  the  benefits  which  Frances  ex})ccted 
Ctom  the  conâolidatlon  of  her  influence  in  Egypt;  but,  independently 
of  the  want  of  precise  data  for  the  working  of  such  influence,  the 
admiral's  line  of  conduct  had  the  advantage  of  being  clear  and  con- 
âfltent.  Since  there  was  no  longer  any  idea  of  restoring  unity  ta 
Turkey,  through  the  medium  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  since  the  main** 
teoBftDoe  of  her  independence  was  regarded  as  a  dike  opposed  to 
KiUBa,  and  as  a  bulwark  necessary  to  Western  Europe,  tne  alter- 
native was  to  restrict  Mehemet  AU  to  Eg}^t  :  in  order,  in  the  firet 
|ilaoe,  to  deprive  the  Russians  of  all  pretence  for  intervention  ;  and, 
""►  the  second,  to  hinder  the  irremediable  prostration  of  the  empire 
r  ilB  b^g  cut  in  hall*. 

Uikfitrtunately,  Admiral  Roussin  was  not  free  to  enforce  his 
"  jy;  since,  with  a  carelessness  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
IT,  whilst  tlie  French  government  sent  to  Constantinople  an  am- 
*  jr  wholly  impressed  Avitli  tlic  necessity  of  protecting  II  ahmoud 
_  i  Mehemet  Ah,  the  same  government  had  for  its  consul-general 
St  Alexandria  a  man  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  aggrandising 
MiliOiMiél  Ali  ai  the  expense  of  Mahmoud.  Never  had  the  foreign 
lahtioiM  of  a  great  people  been  involved  in  more  pi^ble  confusion; 
and  tlie  con*<L'quences  were  soon  apparent. 

Admiral  Hou^sin  made  his  entry  into  Constantinople,  the  17th  of 
XMmiary,  1833.  His  first  care  %vas  to  ask  an  interview  of  the  Reis- 
BBoidi^  which,  in  spite  of  the  Bairam,  he  obtained  without  diflS* 
colly.  The  admiral  united  the  bluntness  of  the  sailor  with  the  dig- 
oily  of  the  ambftBBador.  He  imperiously  demanded  the  ooimter- 
aHnidiQg  of  the  BiWBisn  aids;  and  received  full  satis&ction  on  this 
famim 

But  Russia  had  laid  her  plans  so  as  not  to  receive  coimter- 
wàeSE  in  time;  and»  on  the  20th  of  February,  three  days  aftor  the 
anml  of  the  Fi^ench  ambaâsador,  a  Russian  squadron  of  ten  ships 
of  war  entered  the  Bosphorus. 

Tlie  French  ambaseador  immediately  declared  that  if  the  squa» 
asm  were  not  sent  back,'  he  would  suspend  the  unlading  of 
bîaliaggage;  and  the  Porte  engaged  to  dismiss  the  Rusaans,  jf  oa 
lus  part  Admiral  Roussin  would  save  Constantintpple  from  Ibrahim* 
This  he  stipulated  to  do  in  a  letter  given  in  on  tlie  21st  of  Fe- 
liniafj,  takinj?  upon  himself  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  same  con- 
dtticMia  as  had  tix^en  proposed  by  Halil  Pasha;  and,  faithful  to  hia 
void,  he  aummoned  Mehemet  Ah,  in  pressing  and  peremptory  terms, 
to  eontenl  himsell'  with  the  pashaliks  of  Seyde,  Tripoli»  Jerusalem 
and  NaplouflL 

NcjrlliBig  ia  zaabar  and  more  offensive  than  to  threalen,  without 
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the  power  of   enforcing  the  threat.     Admiral    Rouaan'a^  ^^^ 

fleet  was  the  ship  which  had  brought  hira;  and  M-  îliinsiit, 
the  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  seconded  with  all  his  energy 
the  views  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  who,  emboldened  by  the  rei! 
"weakncgs  of  Franco  at  Constantinople,  poorly  disguised  by  ihfcj 
pride  of  our  attitude,  and  encouraged  by  the  strange  want  of 
between  tlie  representatives  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries»  did  Dd 
hesitate  to  take  his  ground  against  our  ambassador.  In  a  cauliou''^ 
worded,  but  firm  answer,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  wbb 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  disposed  to  lose  the  fruit  of  his  con<|ae8U; 
andj  at  the  same  time,  the  pasha  submitted  to  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  a  note,  in  which  he  laboured  to  prove  that  Syria,  under 
the  anarchical  rule  of  the  sultan,  was  a  perpetual  sore  in  the  side  of 
the  empire,  that  it  could  only  become  strong  and  prosperous  under 
a  regular  government,  such  as  the  Egyptian,  and  tnat  consequeaatlT 
the  endeavour  to  erect  between  Syria  and  Egypt  a  barrier  whicn 
was  no  longer  possible,  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Ottomaii 
empire,  of  which  he,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  tîie  sineerest  supporter. 
This  was  only  a  sophism,  but  it  served  to  conceal  the  ambitious  pJt>- 
ject^  of  the  pasha  under  a  show  of  moderation  and  wisdom  naturally 
pleasing  to  Europe,  and  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  bravado  the 
refusal,  to  the  humiliation  of  which  Admiral  Koussin  liad  exposed 
himself. 

This  humiliation  was  gnîat,  and  was  by  no  means  eompensaHfid 
by  the  happy  results  of  the  energy  which  the  ambassador  displayed 
in  the  altairs  of  Smyrna,  which  city  !iad  submitted  at  the  mm 
summons  of  a  messenger  despatched  by  Ibrahim.  Admiral  RousstQ 
immediately  sent  ordei"S  to  the  French  consul  there  to  take  down  hîa 
flag;  and  the  presence  of  some  vessels  which  amved  imexpectedly 
from  the  Archipelago,  under  the  command  of  Ilciir-Admiiial  Hugo, 
decided  the  re-establishment  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 

However,  the  Kussians  had  not  yet  struck  their  tents,  insoleoli 
pitched  ut  the  foot  of  the  Giant  mountain.  At  the  date  of 
stipulation  of  the  21st  of  February,  the  Keis-ESendl  had  tnna- 
mitted  a  note  to  M.  de  Boutenieff  with  the  object  of  efieoting  tho 
dismissal  of  the  Russian  squadron  ;  but  the  latter  had  refused  to  reoeiTV} 
it  on  tlie  pretence  of  its  being  informal,  and  it  had  not  been  agiuil 
presented.  On  the  other  hand,  Ibrahim  had  not  returned  Ws 
sword  into  its  sheath,  and  his  constant  boast  was  that  he  would  take 
his  horse  to  drink  In  the  waters  of  Scutari. 

Thus,  the  only  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  rânce  Adminl 
Roussin'a  arrival,  was  tiie  decline  of  our  influence  both  with  tie 
Porte  and  Egyjit;  with  the  latter,  from  the  ambassadors  having 
sided  against  Mehemet  Ali,  without  having  tlie  means  to  overcome 
him,  and  with  the  fonner^  from  Mehemet  Ah's  disregard  of  cm 
intervention,  and  from  Admiral  Iloussin's  having  generously,  rather 
than  opportunely,  taken  the  occasion  of  his  first  interview  with  the 
tultan  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  peopled  of  the  SêÊL 
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This  the  enemies  of  our  influence  had  not  failed  to  enlarge  upon  as 
proof  of  the  fatally  revolutionary  aim  of  our  policy;  and  not  even 
the  straightforward  and  earnest  protection  wnich  Admiral  Roussin 
lent  the  Forte  could  remove  the  evil  impression  from  the  mind  of 
the  despot  reformer. 

However,  as  time  pressed,  recourse  was  had  to  the  mediation  of 
Prance.  Since  Admiral  Roussin's  appointment,  M.  dc  Varcnnes 
had  become  only  first  secretary  to  the  embassy;  but  Ke&cliid  Bey, 
afterwards  Rcschid  Pasha,  and  Prince  Vogondi,  applied  to  him^ 
on  the  part  of  the  sultan,  to  repair  to  Kûtaya  with  Rcschid- 
Pa^  to  negotiate  a  peace  witli  Ibndiim,  In  the  existing  con- 
jnnctore  of  aSairs,  to  have  renewed  the  proposals  which  Admiral 
Aonflon  hiid  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  on  Mehemct  Ali,  would 
have  been  both  a  childish  folly  and  a  gross  blunder.  No  peace  had 
a  diance  of  being  concluded  which  was  not  advantageous  to  Me- 
hemet  AJi,  and  France  could  not  intedere  in  the  negotiation 
without  contradictinnf  the  policy  which  her  ambassador  had  from 
the  first  adopted.  Nevertheless,  Constantinople  waa  to  be  rid  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Russians  on  any  temas,  and  the  most 
alartling  and  unfortimatc  of  pohtical  contradSctions  was  not  thought 
too  dear  a  price  for  their  departure:  so  Reschid  Bey  and  M.  de 
Vaiennes  ret  out  on  their  journey* 

Admiral  Roussin  gave  M.  dc  Varcnnes  a  note,  In  which  he  had 
traced  a  few  instructions  for  his  guidance;  but  he  ran  it  over  with 
a  hasty  and  indi fièrent  look,  resolved  to  act  upon  his  own  opinions. 

Til  us  the  name  of  France  was  about  to  be  mixed  up  vnth  the 
Oûttcluding  of  a  peace,  so  momentous,  as  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  provisional  arrangement  of  the  aiFairs  of  the  whole  world; 
and  the  French  government,  absorbed  in  its  own  selfigh  and  ephe- 
mend  passions,  had  not  made  a  single  preparation,  nor  even  knew 
what  responsibility  it  was  about  to  undertake,  or  in  what  line  of 
poUcy  it  would  be  implicated. 

When  a  few  leagues  from  Kutaya»  M.  de  Varcnnes  and  Reschid 
Bey  stopped  in  a  small  village  to  consult  on  the  proposab  they 
ihould  make.  Reschid  Bey  was  for  ofiering  to  Ibrahim,  at  first, 
ocdy  tlie  four  pashaHks  of  Seyde,  Jerusalem,  TripoU,  and  Naplous, 
leaving  further  concessions  to  be  made  matter  of  bargiiin;  but 
Jf«  de  Varcnnes  pointed  out  the  imprudence  and  the  insult  of 
opemng  the  negotiation  with  ofiers  which  had  been  so  peremptorily 
refuaed,  and  the  necesrity  of  proposing  tlie  cession  of  the  whole  of 
Syria.  Reschid  Bey  acceded,  and  even  owned  to  M.  dc  Varcnnes, 
tbkt,  on  Ilia  farewell  audience,  Malimoud  had  said  to  him — **  Come 
to  an  understanding  with  IVI.  de  Varcnnes,  and  settle  the  affairs  as 
you  best  can,**  whence  the  latter  concluded  that  the  sultan  desired 
to  be  freed,  at  any  cost,  from  the  distressing  situation  in  which  he 
had  80  long  been  placed.     However,  there  was  nothing  surprising 

I  in  this  readiness  ol  Mahmoud  ;  since,  like  almost  all  princes  invested 
with  theocratic  power,  he  made  no  concession  to  his  slave  without 
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a  mental  reservation  to  retract  it  on  the  first  favourable  opportuokj. 
His  resimation  was  a  hypocrisy,  induced  by  his  weakness^.    ' 

Ibrahim,  cabn  and  confident  in  his  strength,  waited,  without  1 
tiaying  any  impatience,  for  the  ratification  of  his  victories; 
being  appnscd  of  the  approach  of  the  negotiators»  conrteoualy  « 
them  an  esccjrt,     A  trifling  circumstance,  connected  with  tkia  aUeii- 
tion,  showed  in  tlie  strongest  manner  the  extreme  contenopt  i 
Turkish  government  affected  by  Ibrahim  and  his  followers. 

Varennes,  who  journeyed  on  horseback,  being  in  advance  of  I ^ 

Bey,  who  was  compelled,  by  a  painful,  but  not  dangerouj  ilfaiefl; 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  was  the  nrst  to  meet  the  escort,  and  hod 
great  difficulty  to  persuade  tliem  to  wait  for  Reschid  Bey.  *'  It  li 
you,"  they  seemed  to  say,  *'  not  he,  whom  we  came  to  meet.^ 

At  Kutaya^  this  difference  was  marked  in  a  way  much  more  cuttw 
still  to  the  Turkisli  envoy,  since  M.  de  Varenncs  alone  was  reoemt 
by  the  victor  of  Koniaii,  whom  he  found  brenk&stin^,  and  in- 
dulging, witliout  scruple,  in  the  beverage  so  strictly  forbidden  by 
Matoraet,  Ibrahim's  reception  of  him  was  distinguished  by  a  kml 
of  rude  delicacy.  In  honour  of  his  visit,  a  barbarous  band  played 
the  Marseillaise,  and  it  was  then  mangled,  rather  than  rang,  by  die 
Arabs,  who  laboured  might  and  main  to  imitate  the  French  rhythni. 
TFie  language  held  by  Ibraliim  did  not  belie  the  politic  feding 
which  dictated  these  skilful  attentions.  He  enlarged  anoa  the 
affection  and  gratitude  which  he  felt  for  the  countrymen  or  Napo- 
leon* "  The  Egyptians,"  he  frequently  repeated,  **  are  the  chit 
dren  of  the  French,'^  Against  the  Russians  he  di^layed  gfoil 
animositVi  and,  with  the  boastfulness  that  enters  into  his  charteler, 
expressed  his  desire  to  measure  his  strength  with  them.  Of  dit 
Bultan,  Ilia  attempted  reforms,  his  submission  to  Russi»,  and  lit 
government,  he  spoke  with  a  singular  mixture  of  companon  mA 
contempt.  His  iatlier  was  his  god.  The  only  error  he  imputed  lo 
him,  and  this  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  respect,  was  his  having  wetlt 
part  of  tlie  treasm*es  of  Egypt  in  building  a  fleet,  which  no  ( 
could  place  on  an  equality  with  the  European  marine.  **  Rf 
he  very  justly  observed,  '*  cannot  be  a  maritime  power,  for  it 
all  the  elements  of  naval  strength.  Our  true  field  of  battle  lies  in-  ' 
land."  On  M.  de  Varennes'  entry  upon  the  object  of  his  joufii€y 
to  Kutaya,  Ibrahim  endeavoured  to  cut  short  all  discussion,  by  pio- 
testing  that  he  was  only  the  obedient  minister  of  his  father's  oraei& 
Now,  Mehemet  AU  demanded  more  than  Syria;  he  demanded  tbo 
pashalik  of  Diarbekir,  the  districts  of  Itchyla  and  of  AlayB,  lad* 
above  aU,  the  pashalik  of  Adana — that  is  to  say,  a  footing  in  A»a 
Minor,  These  were  exorbitant  demands,  and  were  firmly  contciled 
by  M.  de  Varennes;  but  he  was  met  with  a  seemingly  invincilife 
obilinacy  on  Ibraliim's  part. 

IXscouiuged  and  imtated,  M*  de  Varennes  was  on  the  point  of 
limlDng  off  the  negotiation,  and  leaving  Kutaya,  when  he  wtf 
ttopped  by  the  entreaties  of  Reschid  ^j;  andf  finaOy^  IbnUm 
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consented, — 1st,  To  give  up  the  districts  of  Itchyk  and  AJaya  ; 
2nd,  To  reserve  his  demand  of  the  pashalik  of  Diarbekir  for  future 
dinciiamon;  but,  as  regarded  the  cession  of  Adana,  he  was  im- 
aioveiAle.  The  poasefiBion  of  this  pashalik  was  like  opening  the  gate 
of  Aaa  Minor,  and,  bedded  completing  the  defences  of  Syria,  it 
abounded  in  timber,  and  would  be  invaluable  to  the  dock*yards  of  Me- 
lieinet  Ali*  In  a  subsequent  conference,  M,  de  Varennes  had  recourse 
«peo  to  threats  to  bend  Ibrahim,  He  had  noticed,  that,  in  his  pre- 
Yiaua  interview,  the  word  protacol  always  had  an  extraordinary  etrect 
oa  the  90Q  of  Mehemet  Ah  ;  and  he  therefore  urged  upon  him,  that 
the  certain  conse<juence  of  his  persisting  to  abuse  the  present  power 
his  victorious  pçation  gave  him,  would  be  the  protocols  of  Western 
Surope  in  coalition  against  the  ambition  of  his  sire  ;  he  went  fur- 
thcT — he  reminded  him  of  Navarino?  Whibt  he  was  speaking, 
Ibrahim  made  visible  efforts  to  keep  down  his  pasâon;  nis  face 
Assied,  his  eye  sparkled,  and  his  whole  demeanour  showed  the 
violence  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  agitated.  Nevcrtheleas, 
he  maintained  his  command  over  himself,  and  remained  inflexible; 
w»  Ûmi  M.  de  Yaiennes  was  obliged  to  yield  on  the  qu^tion  of 


Forthwith,  Ibrahim  sent  him  costly  presents,  but  the  French 
diplomatist  was  too  chagrined  at  the  result  of  his  labours  to  accept 
ttem,  and  returned  them  with  the  observation  :  **  It  would  be  sup- 
posed that  I  sold  you  the  peace/'  Indeed,  he  had  misgivings  that 
the  conditions  granted  to  Ibrahim  would  be  considered  excessive,  and 
would  lead  to  mtal  difficulties. 

Al  the  very  moment  this  arrangement  was  being  concluded  at 
KutajTA  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  Russian  intervention,  the  inter- 
ventioa  was  daily  assuming  a  more  formidable  shape.  An  army  of 
M,OÛ0  men  had  been  put  in  movement,  and  a  division  of  the  squa- 
dron of  Odessa  had  landed  5000  men  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  opposite 
lo  Bujtxkdéré  and  Thcrapia.  This  wanton  superfluity  of  succour 
WBS  the  excess  of  insolence  ;  still  the  Sultan  received  the  Russians 
with  a  paimde  of  gratitude  which,  had  it  be^i  more  real,  would  not 
hmre  been  leas  shameful.  He  loaded  the  officers  with  presents,  and 
VoliEBteered  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  anpearance  of  Ûïb 
ipoope,  flattering  them  by  comparisons  injurious  to  lus  own  subjectif 
md,  even  down  to  the  smallest  things,  sacrificed  his  imperial  digni^ 
to  lus  derire  of  pleasing  his  dangerous  protectors.  Thus,  after  hav- 
ing promised  his  portrait  to  M.  dc  Varennes,  considered  a  mark  of 
gieat  £ivour  in  Turkey,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  his  word  through 
mr  of  disnleasing  Russia,  which  affected  to  be  ofiended  at  the  im- 
portuoe  ol  the  concessions  obtiôned  by  Ibrahim.  Informed  of  this 
mai  of  iSuth  and  of  what  Mahmoud  proposed  to  do  in  order  to  soften 
the  blow,  M.  de  Vazennes  declined  beforehand  all  indemnifica- 
tiom,  obserfingf  ^*  I  see  clearly  Turkey  is  no  more  than  a  Turkish 
pvoriooe.'' 
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Constantinople,  bearing  cxtmordinary  po^ 
ance?    Did  the  Emperor  Nicholas  design 


And,  indeed,  on  the  5th  of  May,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  day  after 
the  definitive  termination  of  the  great  quarrel  between  Mehemet 
AH  and  Mahmoud  by  the  settlement  of  some  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  relative  to  the  cession  of  Adana,  Count  Orloff  arrived  ai 

^wers.  Was  this  a  defi- 
lesign  to  terrify  us  with  hii 
ascendancy  in  the  East?  A  serious  cause  could  be  with  difficulty 
assigned  for  so  solemn  a  mission,  so  tardily  sent  j  since  Ibrahim  wu 
already  preparing  to  evacuate  Asia  Blinor.  He  abandoned  Kutaya 
on  the  24tu  of  May,  and  bcloro  July  liad  left  Mount  Taurus  be* 
hind  him. 

The  Russians  then  decided  on  deKvering  Constantinople  from  Ù£ 
burden  of  their  presence,  as  they  had  no  longer  a  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text for  remaining.  But  they  did  not  let  go  their  hold  of  tbeir  prey 
until  they  liad  obtained  from  the  sultan's  condescension  a  trcaly 
which  knit  Russia  and  Turkey  in  a  defensive  alliance,  and  closed  die 
Dardanelles  to  all  other  than  Russian  ships  for  ciçht  years.  Eu 
took  umbrage  at  this  treaty,  without  understanding  its  real 
At  bottom,  and  this  their  recent  intervention  proveti,  the  Ru 
had  no  need  of  a  diplomatic  sanction  to  give  them  a  riffht  to 
the  Bosphorus  whenever  they  saw  fit.  They  derived  their  rigfl 
to  do  so  from  their  previous  conquests,  their  superiority,  proziaiity^ 
and  power.  Tlie  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  only  a  bravado,  Î 
a  dexterous  one;  since  it  spoke  meaningly  to  the  imagination  oft 
Turks,  and  accustomed  Lurope  to  regard  the  sovereignty  of  * 
Petersburg  over  Constantinople  as  in  tlie  course  of  things. 

We  may  now  form  some  idea  of  the  fatal  effect  which  the  tieil^ 
ment  of  the  question  of  the  East,  the  source  of  so  many  difficulties) 
had  on  the  interests  of  France.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  as  soon  as  the  French  government  had  decided,  no  inmtter 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  on  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Ùmb 
Ottoman  empire  and  its  dependence  on  its  lawful  sovereign,  tlie 
allowing  Mcliemet  Ali  to  aggrandise  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
Porte,  was  either  raadnessor  bad  faith.  Consequently,  on tni s  principle, 
Admiral  Roussin^s  policy  was  both  the  most  honourable  and  tlie^vijiest. 
Unfortunately,  thanks  to  the  inconastcncy  of  the  French  govcn 
ment  and  the  diplomatic  conlusion  which  followed,  this  poli^ 
wavered  and  contradicted  itself  in  a  deplorable  manner.  Bel? 
the  system  represented  by  the  steps  taken  in  favour  of  ^ 

by  Admiral  Roussin  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  the  conditîooe 
subsequently  agreed  upon  at  Kutaya  in  favour  of  Mehemet  ASf 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  Now,  of  these  two  systems,  the  first,  whidl 
failed,  shook  our  credit  with  the  pasha  of  Egypt;  the  second,  wUdi 
prevailed,  ruined  our  iniluence  with  the  sultan.  The  first  nlinnHJ 
Alexandria,  the  second  Constantinople  from  us.  It  is  true  ÙâXt 
apparently,  Mehemet  Ah  owed  the  ratification  of  his  conquests  to 
us;  but  what  merit  could  our  mediation  have  in  his  eyes  after  our 
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menadng  sunmions  and  his  formal  declaration  that  he  would  not 
yield? 

As  to  the  material  result  of  the  negotiations,  and  leaving  out 
of  view  their  moral  consequences,  it  was  altogether  in  favour  of 
Ruflsia,  not  of  France.  The  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  Syria 
and  of  the  gates  of  Asia  Minor  to  Mehemet  Ali,  was,  in  fact,  to 
weaken  the  Ottoman  empire  by  cutting  it  in  half,  and  to  render 
the  dependence  of  Mahmoud  on  the  Emperor  Nicholas  more  neces- 
sary and  complete:  it  was  anticipating  the  fatal  hour  of  the  sub- 
jection of  Constantinople,  and  this  without  any  compensation  to 
us.  That  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  should  have  shown  itself 
oppoaed  to  the  pretensions  of  Mehemet  AH,  and  discontented  with 
the  advanta^  accorded  him,  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of 
Susaia  which  afiected  to  protect  Manmoud  ;  for,  under  what  pretext 
could  the  Muscovite  have  entered  the  Bosphorus,  save  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Turkey. 

Thus  terminated  our  first  diplomatic  campai^  in  the  east;  and 
the  end,  as  will  be  seen,  answered  to  the  beçmnmg. 

About  this  period  the  cabinet  of  the  Tmleries  contracted  an  en- 
g^ement  with  that  of  St.  James's,  which,  buried  in  the  shades  of 
oflSoe,  escaped  notice  at  the  time  ;  but  which,  some  years  afterwards, 
awakened  in  France  hatreds  not  yet  appeased,  and  gave  rise  to 
most  serious  discussion. 

Every  body  knows  what  the  slave  trade  is,  as  that  hideous  traffic 
in  human  fieâi,  which  Mirabeau  stigmatizes  so  energetically,  when 
he  called  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  ambulatory  hearses.  This  traffic 
the  French  Convention  had  the  glory  of  aboUshing  by  a  decree, 
dated  the  16th  Brumaire,  year  XL,  which  denounces  both  sla- 
very and  the  trade  in  slaves,  but  which  was  repealed  by  Bona- 
parte. The  example  was  followed  by  England;  and  the  slave-trade 
was  proscribed  by  the  EngUsh  parliament  in  1808,  by  a  very  con- 
âderable  majority;  thus  carrymg  out  the  policy  to  which  the 
neffroes  in  the  EngUsh  colonics  had  been  indebted  for  their  liberty. 
It  nas  been  said  and  believed,  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
that  in  abolishing  slavery  the  English  government  had  concealed 
the  most  sordid^  selfish  designs  imder  the  cloak  of  philanthropy, 
and  had  aimed  at  ruining  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Antilles  in 
order  to  secure  the  market  of  the  whole  world  for  its  Indian  sugar. 
The  MachiaveUc  schemes  of  the  English  aristocracy  to  cement  their 
power,  and  keep  up  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  give  grounds  for 
this  hypothesis,  but  do  not  warrant  its  being  regarded  as  certain. 
Lightly  to  ascribe  sordid  motives  for  acts  which  may  be  naturally 
explained  by  those  nobler  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which  are 
never  utterly  extinct,  is  to  reflect  both  on  oiursclves  and  on  huma- 
nity at  large.  Besides,  it  was  the  English  nation  and  not  the 
English  government,  which  raised  the  cry  of  emancipation — the 
most  solemn  and  powerful  which  ever  re-echoed  throughout  the 
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world.  Without  the  efforts  of  the  quakers  and  of  the  diasenten  of 
England,  without  their  preachings  and  the  impulse  so  çiven  to 
public  opinion,  the  opposition  which  Wilberforce^  immortsl  motion 
encountered  would  never  have  been  surmounted.  But  at  all  erentSi 
after  having  proclaimed  emancipation  in  its  own  colonies,  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  led  to  desire  that  the  example  should  be  f«- 
lowea  in  those  belon^n^  to  other  powers,  and  thus  what  had  been 
a  question  of  humamty  became  one  of  interest,  and  it  did  not  fail  to 
follow  up  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  with  the  perseverance  characteristic  of  me  English.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  opportunity  seemed  favouraole  for  bringii^ 
over  France  to  its  plans;  and,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1831, 
Count  Horace  Subastiani  and  Viscount  Grrenville  ôgned,  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  courts,  a  treaty  for  the  suppresdon  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

The  treaty  enacted  that,  within  certain  specified  limits,  each  of  the 
two  countries  should  have  the  right  of  visiting  the  merchantmen  of 
the  other;  that  the  number  of  vessels  privileged  to  exercise  this  right 
should  be  fixed  each  year  by  special  convention;  that  it  might  not 
be  the  same  for  each  country,  but  that  in  no  case  the  number  of 
the  cruisers  of  the  one  should  be  more  than  double  that  of  the  other; 
that  the  ships  seized  on  account  of  their  bein^  engaged  in  the  skte 
trade,  or  on  suspicion  of  such  being  their  acstination  from  their 
equipment,  should,  with  their  crews,  be  delivered  without  deW  up 
to  tnc  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  they  should  befong, 
to  be  judged  solely  by  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

Nothing  could  be  more  sacred  or  august  than  the  avowed  aim  of 
this  treaty.  Europe  cannot  tolerate,  without  degradation,  a  traffic 
in  human  ilesh  ;  and  it  is  its  duty  to  brand  slave-dealers  as  wretches, 
and  pursue  and  punish  tlicm  as  assassins.  If  the  right  of  visiting,  in 
war  time,  neutral  vessels  suspected  of  carrying  arms  to  the  enemy 
has  been  admitted  by  all  civilisod  nations,  why  not  allow  in  time  rf 
peace  the  right  of  visiting  vessels  suspected  of  bearing  their  living 
freight  to  sLivery  ?  Unfortunately,  the  treaty  on  this  subject,  con- 
cluded between  France  and  England,  tended  to  realise  a  good  prin- 
ciple by  detestable  means.  In  order  to  annihilate  this  infamous 
trafHc  all  the  powers  should  liave  been  summoned  to  a  crusade 
against  it,  and  this  time  they  would  have  been  allied  by  the  double 
bond  of  religion  and  of  humanity.  A  neutral  flotilla  should  have  been 
cstablisliod,  commi?.sioned  not  by  this  or  that  nation,  but  by  all 
Eurojx;.*     And,  indeed,  was  not  the  refusid  of  a  single  people  to 

*  When,  at  a  later  ixTiixl,  tlic  ripjht  of  search  iKX'amc  the  subject  of  public  dcbite; 
tliis  was  the  sohition  of  the  <iuesti(>n  adopted  hy  all  the  sincere  and  noblc-mindel 
But.  ala^i!  llie  diffieulty  of  carryinj?  it  into  execution  has  furnished  a  triumphiat 
arijuinent  to  its  ailversaries:  sovereipiis  easily  ap:ree,  and  easily  assemble  congnawi» 
wiien  tlie  ohjeet  is  to  lu^ree  in  tj'ranisinp  over  the  people,  ordiridinK  them  wmoug 
tlKiiiflelvc*  like  hrutr  leasts;  hut  they  find  it  very  ditttcult  to  coîilesce  wlicn  the 
object  is  mertly  to  tear  thousands  of  poor  victims  out  of  the  hand  of  robbers! 
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adopt  the  agreement  suffirent  to  render  the  convcxitloti  on  the  right 
of  search  useless?  Did  not  America,  republican  ns  she  boasts  to  be, 
«ad  irho  dishonours  herself  by  tolerating  slavery,  enable  the  slave- 
dinlers  to  escape  all  pursuit  by  hoisting  the  American  flag?  Here 
WW  die  weak  point  of  the  treaty  signed  by  MM.  Scba^ani  and 
GrcnviDe;  and  it  had,  too,  the  serious  inconvenience  of  furnishing 
Aoee  well'lcnowii  and  incorrigible  tyrants  of  the  ocean  waste,  the 
En^idi»  with  an  excuse  for  harassing  our  navy,  impeding  our  com- 
erce,  humiliating  our  sailors,  and  insultingly  controlling  our  move- 
ents,  and  all  this  whUst  artfully  invoking  the  name  of  philanthropy. 
^li  is  true  that  the  right  being  reciprocal,  reprisals  were  m  our  power; 
bat  besides  that  these  were  restricted  by  the  privile^  the  treaty  gave 
Knghnd  of  maintaining  twice  as  many  cruisers  as  Prance,  reprisais 
leM  to  war,  and  it  is  the  hdghi  of  temerity  to  leave  the  germ  of 
inevitable  disagreements  in  the  ^damentak  of  an  alliance.* 

And  yet  it  was  this  ill-conceived  and  dangerous  treaty  which  the 
French  government,  in  1833,  consented  to  confirm  and  extend;  and 
if  a  doubt  could  have  remained  as  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  England, 
h  would  have  been  removed  by  the  clauses  of  the  iuyphmentary  can- 
vention  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1833,  by  Viscoimt 
Gsenville  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  our  minister  for  foreign  aflairs: 
^^ftMhe  MuppUmentcn^y  ctrnveniion  was  not,  as  it  has  since  been  asserted, 
^l^fled  to  developing  the  basis  of  the  original  treaty,  and  removing 
^pSe  difficulties  which  had  occurred  in  its  execution,  but  modified  its 
W  nature  and  effects.     Thus  it  was  stipulated  by  the  sixth  article  that 
rrery  merchantman,  of  eitlicr  nation,  should  be  concluded  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade,  or  to  be  designed  for  it,  if  there  were  found 
oo  Doard  hatchwajrs  with  iron  gratings  instead  of  tlie  common  wooden 
ones,  or  a  store  of  planks  fit  for  forming  a  flying  bridge,  or  chains 
9dA  handcufi^,  or  a  greater  provision  of  water  than  was  required  for 
die  wants  of  the  vessel,  or  too  many  mess  plates  and  cans^  or  too 
lame  a  quantity  of  rice,  com,  cassada,  Indian  com,  &c. 

Chains  and  handcuffs  might  certainly  be  considered  proofs  of 
^ggttitTnftl  intent;  but  was  not  the  settling  that  a  ship  might  be 
firerted  from  her  destination,  cut  ofi'  from  her  trade,  and  dragged 
infto  port  to  undergo  the  delays  and  disagreeables  of  a  law-fiuit,  be- 
cstise  it  pleased  a  foreigner  to  find  too  much  com  or  rice  on  boaxd 
of  her,  a  caricature  of  tlie  right  of  search,  and  a  complete  change  of 
iia  dmracter?  Was  it  not  exposing  the  mercantile  navy  to  vexa- 
of  aQ  sorts,  which  could  only  be  met  by  brutal  reprisak? 
St»D|^  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  so  enamoured  ol  peaoe^ 


[ght  ^ 


spint! 


*  IL  MwiM**^!  tlie  inoet  worthy  juid  earnest  of  all  the  defenden  of  this 
I  tRatjr,  ootiLi  hardly  hsTe  fuffickntly  ooosuleied  thû  point 
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la  more  required  to  show  the  imperious  character  of  Engli 
fluencc  at  the  Tuileries  at  tliis  period? 

The  conduct  of  the  French  noinistcrs  towards  Portugal  wu  ai 
unequivocal  an  index  of  their  timoroua  and  yielding  policy.  TTiii 
country  had  been  long  troubled  by  the  contest  between  the  tmt> 
brothers,  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Miguel,  who  pursued  it  with  im- 
placable fury — the  crown  being  the  prize.  Alter  numercpua  TÎcb* 
«itudes,  the  father  of  Donna  Maria  had  made  himBelf  master  of 
Oporto  ;  to  which  Don  Miguel  laid  siege.  Oporto  waa  but  a  loniU 
point  on  the  map  of  Europe;  yet  on  this  all  eyes  were  fixed,  id 
on  a  spot  whence  might  flash  the  first  sparks  of  a  general  oonfla- 
gration.  An  avowed  dcspi.ser  of  modem  chartei^,  and  a  declased 
despot,  Don  Miguel  had  the  sympathies  of  the  ultra-monarchical 
powers  of  the  continent,  and  received  both  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  them.  Besides,  he  depended  on  the  people;  whfl 
ignorance  is  so  easily  led  to  make  a  compact  with  dcspotisni 
every  country  in  which  superstition  lias  SM-ay*  Don  Pedro  hud  < 
ried  to  Portugal  a  charter  after  the  Enghsh  I'ashion,  and  consequcoti 
appealed  to  Grreat  Britain  and  to  France  to  support  the  rights 
Donna  Maria,  his  daughter. 

The  French  government  put  up  vows  for  Don  Pedro,  but  dl] 
go  no  farther.     General  Sohgnac,  summoned  to  Oporto  to  give  1 
benefit  of  his  military  talents  and  long  experience  to  the  constit 
tional  CAUse,  met  only  reserve  and  coldness  from  the  cabinet  of 
Tuileries,     No  ?um  of  money  was  put,  even  secretly,  at  his  di^ 
posai.    A  timid  tolerance  was  extended  to  the  stops  he  took  to  i 
the  assistance  of  his  brothers  in  arms;  but  no  precaution  was 
lected  to  be  able  to  deny  all  official  participation  in  the  movement 
The  Duchess  of  Braganza,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  who  wook' 
have  willingly  pawned  her  diamonds  to  have  purchased  avaikbl! 
assistance,  %vas  obliged  to  resign  herself  to  a  state  of  mind  lutha 
anxious  than  hopeful;  and,  in  short,  General  Solignac  c^uld  oûI| 
throw  into  the  balance  the  weight  of  his  name  and  of  his  swori 

And  here  we  must  say  that  the  conduct  of  tlie  cabinet  of  St 
James's  was  more  pusillanimous  and  more  hesitating  still,  than  tlwt 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tliilcries.  The  policy  of  England,  in  the 
hands  of  Earl  Grey  and  of  the  Wliiga,  who  had  been  borne  into 
office  by  the  triumph  of  reform,  seemed  to  have  lost  its  ciutoiBtiJ 
c.lcar•si^htedness  and  vigour.  The  Whigs  could  not  be  ignorant  df 
Don  Mi2uers  hatred  ot  them  ;  and  by  not  lending  decisive  support 
to  Don  Pedro,  they  exposeil  themselves  to  see  an  enemy  instaUca  oa 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  which,  since  the  Methuen  treaty,  had  been 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  English  colony.  But  the  policy  of  the 
Duke  of  Welhngton  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  predeceesora  of  Earl  Grej 
and  Lord  Pulmorif^ton,  had  not  been  less  inconsistent,  for  they  has 
alternately  stigmatised  and  supported  Don  Miguel.  At  one  tîmai 
Lord  Aberdeen,  from  his  place  m  the  House  of  Lords,  would  lamidi 
a  thundering  anathema  against  Don  MigucFs  cruelty  and  dasUudli- 
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at  another,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  order  the  English 

cruisers  to  sink  the  ship  in  which  General  Saldanha  and  some  other 

Pedro's  partisans  had  embarked  :  a  barbarous  order,  which 

aed  it  to  l^e  said  that  England  had  kept  in  reserve  for  Don 

"Mitel's  use,  balls  saved  from  tlie  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  ! 

In  this  state  oï  tilings,  Don  Pedro  was  true  to  himself.  Guided 
by  General  Soliraac,  and  powerfully  seconded  by  the  intrepid  ad- 
venturers furnished  liim  by  France — this  nation  of  soldiers,  he  de- 
fended Oporto  with  remarkable  constancy,  but  with  cflbrts  wliich 
thrcatoneci  to  exhaust  his  re^^ources.  Don  Miguel  had  an  army  of 
6000  men  on  the  south  of  tlic  Douro,  and,  on  its  northern  banks, 
one  of  17,0(X),  whilst  the  besieged  urmy  barely  amounted  to  13,000» 
I  At  one  time  famine  pressed  hard  (in  the  city  ;  the  cholera  had  left  cruel 
(rks  of  its  pas^gc  there  ;  the  patience  of  the  inhabitants  was  nearly 
fiausted  ;  there  was  no  hand  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  bonds  of 
discipline  much  longer  united  in  a  garrison  composed  of  men  of  so 
many  different  countries;  Sartorius,  the  commodore  of  Don  Pedro's 
fleet,  had  openly  revolted,  had  left  the  coast,  and  it  had  been  foimd 
neoesfary  first  to  appease  him,  then  to  find  u  substitute  for  him: — 
abundant,  indeed,  were  the  reasons  for  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  ! 
ITiis  waa  General  Solignac's  opinion  ;  and,  in  a  council  of  war,  called 
with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  energetic  and  definitive  resolution,  he 
proposed  to  march  right  against  the  enemy,  cut  through  them,  and  ap- 
pear sword  in  hand  before  Lisbon.  All  his  dispositions  were  taken, 
Iio  had  studied  the  ground,  weighed  the  courage  of  cither  army, 
and  answered  for  the  victory.  Ihe  majority  of  the  council,  how- 
ever, came  to  a  different  decision;  and  it  was  determined  to  send  a 
dy  of  4000  men  into  the  province  of  Algarva,  which  required  but 
^gnal  for  insurrection,  whilst  Don  Pedro  should  wait  the  result 
dimion  where  he  was.  General  Solignac,  who  was  con- 
X  a  spirit  of  insubordination  was  spreading^  and  who,  not- 
iding  he  was  commander-in-chief,  liad  not  tbc  necessary 
,  having  had,  too,  the  mortification  of  finding  his  own  aide- 
ip»  M.  Duverger,  oppose  his  opinion  in  the  last  council  of 
^vrnft  laid  down  his  commana  and  withai-ew  from  Oporto,  with  every 
apprehensicin  that  Don  Pedro  would  lose  the  game,  through  lack  of 
"  rve  ftn*l  Iwldness. 

But  new  and  happy  circumstances  came  to  aid  the  fortunes  of 

Pedro.     Tlie  Dukc  of  Pahnelb,  who,  as  an  English  instru- 

t,  was  to  Portugal  what  Talleyrand  was  to  France,  and  M.  Van 

Weyer  to  Belgium,  had  been  busy  negociating  a  loan  in  England 

the  constitutional  cause,  as  successfully  as  M.  Mendizabal  had 

iously  been  in  the  same  coimtry  and  for  the  same  end;  and  this 

y  quickly  brought  levies  of  volunteers  to  Oporto,   together 

Engliith  i=ailors,  commanded  by  Captain  Napier,  a  true  sea- 

From   this  moment,   Don  Pedro  enjoyed  a  succession  of 

and  of  good  fortime.    The  Duke  of  Terceira  overran 

^onna  Maria  soon  ^ 
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prononce,     Napier  encoiinterod  the  Mif^elite  fleet  off  St-  Vil 

consisting  of  two  shii>3  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  three  corvettes,  two 
brigs,  and  a  xebeck;  and,  although  he  had  only  three  fri^iites^â 
corrette,  a  brig,  and  a  small  schooner,  notwithstanding  this  maqiia- 
Uty  of  force,  he  immediately  fell  upon  it  with  irr  -  '^  :...^...,., 
city,  and  rained  a  complete  victory.  Don  Miguel 
s  profound  consternation  takes  possession  of  his  army*  liic- Uuiuc 
or  Terceira  hurries  towards  the  capital,  carries  the  town  of  Setubil, 
and  cuts  in  pieces  a  body  of  600i>  Mio^uelitcf  N-r,  Teflet 

Jordao,  is  killed  on  the  spot.  The  Duke  of  L  —  ,..1,  .^^^vcroor  o( 
the  capital,  flies  terror-struck;  Lisbon  opent  her  gates;  her  popiik* 
tion  throngs  to  meet  the  conquerors  with  those  canitised  dioaH 
which  hail  all  victories;  and  at  the  head  of  1500  men,  tiie  Doke  tf 
Terccira  takes  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  Donna  Mini. 
This  was  on  the  24th  of  July,  1833.  On  the  27th,  M,  de  Boifl^ 
mont,  who  liad  arrived  a  few  days  before  at  the  camp  of  Dûa  Miglift 
mjide  a  fiirioiis  but  useless  assault  on  Oporto,  in  which  blood  âomeà 
like  water,  and  the  trenches  were  filled  with  dead  bodied,  and  be 
withdi'cw  to  his  camp  in  agony  of  mind.  Although  the  atfuggjk 
might  yet  be  for  sometime  prolonged,  every  thing  seemed  to  jae- 
eage  the  downfal  of  Don  Mi^eT,  and  the  French  legitùsAW 
already  saw  him  bearing  away  with  him  the  last  remaining  sbred  of 
monarchy. 

The  news  of  these  events  was  doubly  agreeable  to  Louis  I'hiHppi^ 
as  serving  to  strengthen  liim  on  liis  tltrone,  and  -without  compfo- 
mising  him  in  the  eyed  of  the  continental  powers.  But  Spain  wm 
preparing  serious  uneasiDess  for  him. 

Auguring  from  the  Fuddcn  turns  and  unlooked  for  flueitialilfll 
which  rendered  the  poHrical  physiognomy  of  this  country  so  tshiO^ 
ablej  one  would  necessarily  have  conclutled  that  the  fate  of  the  an» 
lion  depended  upon  tlie  time  the  king  would  take  in  dying;  «"^ 
the  conclusion  was  warnmted  by  the  extraordinary  scene  cnactisd  thr 
preoeding  year  in  the  palace  of  La  Granja,  when  Ferdinand  VII 
Jlûd  seemed  on  the  point  ol*  expiring.  An  old  scr\"ant  of  hit,  li 
Calomarde,  who  had  liecomc  by  degrees  his  minister  and  &voi2nlir 
took  possession  of  liis  bedside,  and,  having  been  gained  over  by  tl« 
Apost*jlicals,  the  moment  he  saw  Ferdinand's  natozaUy  weak  vaaxA 
utterly  rinking,  and  the  shades  of  death  thickening  ar  '  ' 
erted  the  mastery  he  had  actjuired  over  him,  and  ext 
trembling  hand  the  revocation  of  the  pmgmatic  act  which  Idi  ( 
youthful  Isabella  heiress  of  the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  exchiacm  i 
Don  Carlos.  As  eoon  as  this  is  efiected,  the  report  is  spread  tkit 
Ferdinand  has  breathed  his  last,  and  that  Don  Carlos  is  hia  suoecvcff- 
Horeupni  a  universal  movement  takes  place  ;  the  people  b^iit  to  1» 
aeîtat^îdv  the  ambitious  prepare  themselves  for  coming  events,  âv 
libcmb  are  disturbed  by  fear,  and  the  ApostoUcala  in  their  rising  Mf 
insult  their  dejected  enemies.  In  her  inexperience  and  tnmkt 
Chriitina  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
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abould  be  darecl,  when  the  infanta,  Louisa  Carlotta,  suddenly  hastens 
firom  tho  soutli  of  Spain»  appears  unexpectedly  at  the  palace  of  La 
Granjat  and  as  indigmmt  as  Cliristina,  but  more  resolute,  insista  on 
seeing  Colomarde,  upbraids  him  in  violent  termsi  threatens  him,  and, 
it  is  even  said,  strikes  him  :  so  that  round  the  bed  on  Tvluch  lay  a 
half-^xpiring  monarch  in  aU  the  notliingness  of  human  gmndeur^  his 
letatives,  ministers,  and  servants  were  tumultuously  contending  for 
the  priera  of  his  death— a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  benelicial  in- 
fluences of  a  pure  monarchy  !  But  a  starthng  incident  occurred — 
I  Ferdinand  did  not  die.  The  sequel  may  be  guessed.  It  was  the 
turn  of  the  ApostoUcals  to  tremble,  and  of  the  liberals  to  insidt. 
Perdinand  gained  strength  by  degrees;  the  pragmatic  act  was  re- 
rlured  to  honour,  Calomardc  banished,  and  Christina  resumed  thé 
management  of  affairs. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  M.  Zea^Bermude^  was  recalled  to  power. 
NofW,  hh  policy  was  reducible  to  two  principles — first,  the  main- 
teiuinoe  of  absolute  government  combined  with  certain  administra* 
ûre  reforms;  eecondly,  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  Isabella: 
and,  indeed,  some  petty  ameliorations  were  attempted»  and  the  Cortes 
oOQToked  fry  states  to  Madrid  to  take  the  oath  ol  fidelity  to  Isabella 
IL,  declared  princess  of  tlie  Asturias.  But  to  desire  the  confirmation 
of  de^tism  was  to  provoke  the  opposition  of  all  the  partisans  of  the 
joun^  queen,  who  coveted  a  constitution,  whilst  the  recognition  of 
Isabella  eaually  offended  and  ahcnatcd  the  friends  of  Don  Carlos,  so 
lliat  nothing  ootdd  be  more  impoUtic  or  less  durable  than  M.  Zea's 
policy,  and  its  consequences  were  fantastic  in  the  extreme.  Although 
the  contest  between  Don  Carlos  and  Isabella  in  Spain,  that  between 
Pom  IJiguel  and  Donna  Maria  in  Portugal,  and  the  contest  between 
IfOUJS  Philippe  and  the  Duke  dc  Bordeaux  in  France,  were  diflcrent 
in  origin  ana  character,  there  nevertheless  existed  a  very  strongly- 
Imii  pohtical  bond  between  Don  Carlos,  Don  Miguel,  and  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  on  the  one  hand,  and  Isabella,  Donna  Maria,  and  Louis 
Fkilippe  on  the  other;  and  this  M.  Zea  altogether  overlooked.  As 
Ihc  subject  of  Isabella  he  had  to  oppose  Don  Carlos;  whilst,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  despotism,  he  countenanced  Don  Mgucl,  by  whom  Don 
Clarlûs  was  encouraged  and  assisted*  Never  were  the  errors  of  a 
of  policy  revealed  by  more  contradictory  results.  However, 
1  being  based  on  RL  Zea's  own  convictions,  he  followed  it 
i  a  calm  and  noble  firmness  for  which  the  greatest  ministeni 
;  liave  taken  credit  to  themselves;  and  on  strenuous  representa- 
\  from  England,  respecting  the  mode  in  wliich  he  displayed  his 
Rpjrmpathy  for  Don  Rliçuel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  return  haughty 
■BJUei,  declaring  that  if  the  English  should  enter  Portugal  in  the 
>  of  Don  Pedro,  he  would  mai*di  his  Spaniards  into  it  in  the  name 
on  Miguel, 
Sudi  was  the  policy  of  Spun,  when,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1833»  Fenlinand  V n.  gave  up  the  ghost.  His  life  had  been  a  aenea 
I     QJ  )*"'»  buflonnmflB  miiMrliid  widt  the  erueltjea  of  an  nytr^al  natUTB  ; 
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and  his  weak  and  sanguinary  cliaractcr  had  made  him  by  tun»  the 
slave  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  people.  He 
died,  leaving  to  his  young  widow  a  stormy  regency,  to  ms  infant 
daughter  a  disputed  throne,  and  to  his  country  civil  war. 

Tne  death  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  no  sooner  known  at  Paris,  than 
the  council  met  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the 
youthful  Isabella. 

To  recognise  her  was  to  destroy  the  work  accomplished  by  Louis 
XIV.,  when  he  had  secured,  not  alone  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  for 
his  grand*)n,  but  the  adoption  of  the  Salic  law,  so  peculiarly  French, 
by  that  country  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  which  law  there  was  of  the 
highest  moment  to  France,  since  it  sheltere<l  her  from  all  the  perib 
of  a  marriage  which  might  render  Spain  English,  or  which  might 
revive  the  Austrian  interest  in  Madrid.  Was  it  right  to  incur  the 
chance  of  another  Charles  V.?  Was  it  provident  to  keep  the  gate  of 
the  Pyrenees  open  to  the  English,  so  that  they  might  come  to  attack 
us  by  land?  They  cannot  disembark  on  our  own  coast  withoat 
running  the  risk  of  being  driven  into  the  sea  ;  but,  on  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  they  can  commence  operations  much  more  safely  to  them- 
selves and  more  dangerously  for  us.  In  a  national  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  was  our  interest  to  side  with  Don  Carlos,  and  so  hinder 
a  w^oman  from  some  day  inviting  a  foreign  prince  to  seat  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  depriving  us  of  an  indispensable  al- 
liance. 

The  objections  to  these  arguments  were,  firstly,  that  the  upshot  of 
the  marriage  might  be  in  our  favour,  and,  indeed,  was  more  likely  to 
be  so  than  in  that  of  any  other  power  ;  and,  secondly,  that  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  male  branch  in  Spain  was  to  crown,  in  Don 
Carlos,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  house  of  Orleans  and  of  its  new- 
made  dynasty. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  had  little  weight  with  Louis 
Philippe,  who  stood  in  too  much  awe  of  tlie  other  continental  powers 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  niakinj;  one  of  his  sons  the  husband  of  the 
youthful  Isabella  :  but  the  whole  aim  of  his  policy  being  to  secuie 
the  French  throne  in  his  o\\ti  family,  the  idea  that  the  triumph  of 
Don  Carlos  mi^ht  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Bou^ 
deaux,  was  sutHcient  to  decide  him.  The  opinion  of  the  king  was 
that  of  his  ministers,  wlio  unanimously  approved  of  the  récognition 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  although  Christina  had  retained  Don  Mignd's 
partisan,  XI.  Zea  :  and  M.  Mignet  was  instructed  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  important  announcement  to  Madrid. 

XI.  Tliiers  had  begun  to  exercise  in  the  council,  even  on  questions 
which  did  not  coine  within  the  pro\'ince  of  his  own  department!  tho 
influence  to  which  his  universality  of  talent,  his  insinuating  manners, 
his  activity  and  incontestable  endowments,  entitled  him.  He  wa«, 
moreover,  liked  by  the  king,  because  the  latter,  finding  him  easy  and 
careless,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  ruled  him.  M.  Thiers  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances  to  turn  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  into 
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that  ronte  in  which  he  proposed  to  lead  it  on,  in  conformity  with 
views  which  wc  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  fully  to  develope.  He 
ahowed  his  colleagues  and  the  king  that  the  recognition  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  implied  the  obligation  of  aiding  her  in  case  of  need  ;  that 
it  became  a  country  like  France  to  attach  to  its  acts  of  courtesy  the 
▼alue  of  a  real  benefit  and  the  authority  of  a  high  patronage  ;  that 
the  tempest  collecting  above  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  might  burst 
upon  onr  southern  provinces,  ought  not  to  find  us  unprepared  ;  and 
that;  in  short,  it  would  be  useful,  and  was  even  necessary,  to  levy  an 
army  of  observation  of  60,000  men. 

Although  systematically  opposed  to  all  strong  measures,  the  king 
approved  of  the  suggestion.  Besides,  the  raising  an  army  of  50,000 
men  was  not  pledgmg  himself  to  employ  it,  and  this  was  enough  to 
decide  him,  for  he  is  completely  deficient  in  foresight.  Endowed 
with  unusual  powers  of  judgment  on  matters  of  the  moment — on  the 
isolated  accidents  of  politics,  he  is  unable  to  embrace  a  comprehensive 
view  of  a  question,  and  to  seize  its  logical  consequences.  The  faculty 
of  Generalization  is  wanting  in  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  lie 
will  often  admit  a  principle,  certain  to  try  afterwards  and  wriggle 
out  of  its  inevitable  results  by  painful  and  dangerous  artifices.  The 
proposition  of  M.  Thiers  involving,  as  he  supposed,  no  offensive  or 
decnaive  step,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  for  want  of  perceiving 
its  bearing  and  its  remote  consequences.     We  must  add  that,  as  a 

S^neral  rule,  I^uis  Philippe,  who  had  struck  root  in  peace,  never- 
eless  lent  himself,  and  very  willingly,  to  every  measure  which 
aimed  at  the  increase  of  the  army. — "  How  fflorious,"  he  once  ex- 
claimed to  one  of  his  ministers,  who  was  laying  before  him  the 
amount  of  his  disposable  troops, — *'  How  glonous  to  have  so  large 
a  force  at  command,  and  to  make  no  use  of  it  !"  A  saying  which 
might  have  appeared  philosophical  and  profound,  had  the  national 
guard  alone  been  employed  to  overawe  malecontents. 

After  having  secured  the  king's  consent  to  this  levy  of  50,000 
men,  M.  Thiers  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  of  Marshal 
Soult,  the  minister  of  war.  He  was  no  favourite  of  the  marshal's, 
for  whom,  on  his  part,  he  entertained  little  Uking;  but  his  brilliant 
eloauence  was  so  much  at  his  service  in  parUameut,  that  he  at  last 
made  his  way  with  him. 

There  was  now  only  the  finance  minister  for  him  to  gain  over, 
bat  here  he  had  to  encounter  an  obstinate  opposition.  M.  Humann 
conceived  the  art  of  finance  to  lie  in  petty  savings,  and  of  all  ex- 
penses, those  for  the  increase  of  the  army  were  the  least  to  his 
taste;  so  he  took  care  to  object  to  M.  Thiers  the  want  of  the  neces- 
tary  ftmds,  the  danger  of  asking  from  the  Chamber  a  vote  of  credit 
which  might  be  refused,  the  certainty  of  parhamentary  difficulties, 
the  end  ofwhich  could  not  be  foreseen  ;  and  he  concluded  by  declaring 
that  he  had  no  relish  for  hazarding  his  i-esponsibility  on  a  throw  of 
the  dice.  M.  Thiers  insisted  on  his  point,  urged  that  the  cause  of 
Christina  was  that  of  the  revolution  of  July  itself,  undertook  to 
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carry  the  measure  through  the  Chamber,  and  at  last  gained  the 
day. 

The  matter  was  debated  several  days,  and  the  council  had  met 
for  the  last  time  to  put  the  measure  mto  a  formal  shape,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  king  and  of  M.  Thiers,  Marshal  SoaU  sod- 
denly  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  the  new  troops  it  was  proposed  to 
levy — "  I  want  none  of  them  !"  This  burst,  so  unexpected  bj 
every  one,  violently  excited  the  king,  who,  so  runs  the  report,  WUM 
humed  into  saying,  '^  Marshal,  you  are  making  a  mess  of  the 
matter,"  (vous  faites  du  gâchis;)  to  which  the  minister,  stiflinff 
widi  anger,  retorted,  "  Marshal  Soult  is  making  no  mess  of  it,"  and 
flimg  out  of  the  room.  This  sudden  change  of  opinion  was  atto- 
butea  by  some  of  his  colleagues  to  the  base  suggestions  of  an  under- 
strapper, who  had  persuaded  him  that  the  measure  was  only  broo^ 
forward  to  compromise  him  with  the  Chambers,  and  to  saoject  him 
to  the  mortification  of  an  unfavourable  division.  Nothing  was  mom 
improbable.  However,  as  his  resignation  seemed  likely,  the  king 
wrote  a  soothing  letter  to  him  ;  to  which  he  returned  for  answer  that 
he  would  sec  what  was  to  be  done.  On  this  it  became  neoesaaiy 
to  think  of  giving  him  a  successor,  and  Marshal  Maison  was  sag; 
gested;  but  soon  tninking  better  of  it,  the  old  minister  of  war  limcqf 
resumed  his  functions,  and  harmony  once  more  prevailed  in  ins 
council. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  foreign  policy  pursued  hj  the  Frendi 

Sovemment  in  1833,  which  presents  itself  for  the  judgment  of 
istory.  In  the  East  it  was  uncertain,  ill-considered,  bund,  and 
contradictory;  with  regard  to  England,  it  was  summed  up  in  tfao 
rashest  of  all  engagements.  Absolutely  null  with  respect  to  Por- 
tugal, it  assumed  towards  Spain  a  character  of  decision,  whidi 
would  deserve  praise  had  it  been  followed  up.  On  the  whole,  the 
year  1833  was  marked  neither  by  the  number  nor  brilliancy  of  it» 
events  ;  but  the  solution  of  many  questions  was  commenced  in  it, 
and  Providence  submitted  to  the  passions  of  men  more  than  one 
important  and  formidable  problem. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


We  arc  now  entering  upon  a  stormy  epoch.  The  spirit  of  revo- 
lution wliich,  in  1833,  sank,  as  it  were,  mto  a  disturbed  sleep,  was 
destined  to  a  sudden  and  terrible  awaking  at  Lyons. 

The  storm,  whose  clouds  had  begun  to  collect  in  Greneva,  whenos 
they  were  about  to  darken  the  whole  of  Italy,  first  burst  forth  im 
Savoy.  Strictly  speaking,  these  first  movements  appear  unccmnected 
with  France;  but  they  emanated  from  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
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were  calculated  to  have  a  powerftil  influence  upon  its  destinies;  ihey 
were  ultimately  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  French  mind; 
they  kept  awake,  in  the  heart  of  attentive  France,  noble  sympathies 
and  hopes  which  sought  for  encouragement;  in  short,  they  were 
linked  with  the  efforts  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Jura,  at  Lyons, 
and  at  Grenoble;  and  from  all  these  considerations  they  deserve  our 
devoting  a  few  pa^  to  them,  the  more  so  that  they  have  been  hi- 
therto imperfectly  known  and  ill-imderstood. 

Charles  Albert  had  become,  &om  conspirator.  King  of  Sardinia. 
His  treasons  were  no  mystery  to  any  of  his  former  accomplices;  and 
yet  when  the  old  carbonari  saw  one  of  their  fraternity  on  a  throne, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  a  feeling  of  hope  and  pride.  Would 
not  the  monarch  keep  some  of  those  promises  which  the  prince  had 
made?  Many  thought  so;  and  a  letter  was  published  which  re- 
called his  former  career.  Charles  Albert's  reply  was  prosecutions 
and  threats  of  proscription.  The  Italian  patriots  then  understood 
that  a  prince  who  had  nad  them  for  his  confidants,  could  only  be 
their  enemy;  and  an  association  was  organised,  known  imder  the 
name  of  Young  Italy, 

Yowng  Italy ^  the  reverse  of  carbonarism,  which  had  been  scep- 
tical and  lib^al,  was  profoundly  reUgious  and  democratic,  its 
founder  and  head  was  M.  Mazzini  ;  its  aim,  the  independence  and 
imity  of  Italy;  its  symbol,  a  branch  of  cypress,  with  the  device — 
**  Now  and  always"  {^Ora  e  sempre);  its  means,  insurrection  and 
]Ht>pagandism,  the  conspirator's  sword  and  the  ioumalist's  pen. 
Ymmff  Italy  spread  its  principles  through  the  medium  of  a  news- 
paper established  at  Marseilles,  and  prepared  for  its  revolutionary 
campaign  by  mysterious  committees  formed  in  Lombardy,  Tuscany, 
the  Papal  otates,  and  latterly  at  Naples.  The  conspiracy  soon 
Teckoned  numerous  recruits  among  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  struck 
root  in  the  army,  and,  more  particularly,  m  the  artillery.  The  plan 
was  for  a  few  men,  chosen  from  different  provinces,  to  form  the  in- 
surrccticxiary  government — ^a  provisional  power  which  was  to  have 
expired  with  tne  insurrection,  that  is,  as  soon  as  Austria  no  longer 
possessed  an  inch  of  ground  in  Italy.  On  that  day  a  national  con- 
gress was  to  assemble  at  Rome,  and  supersede  all  the  authorities 
which  had  sprung  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  moment.  Attempts 
from  without  were  to  be  combined  with  this  internal  movement. 
The  system  of  gueriUa  warfare  was  adopted,  because,  in  MazzJni's 
opinion,  this  hiumonised  best  with  the  inspirations  of  patriotism, 
because  it  hallowed  by  some  brave  deed  every  comer  of  the  soil, 
because  it  did  not  crush  under  the  weight  of  military  discipline  the 
qxmtaneous  feats  of  patriotic  valour,  and  because,  in  short,  a^  Napo- 
leon had  said,  it  was  not  by  parade  movements  that  Thermopyls 
was  defaided. 

Unfortunately,  one  false  idea  prevailed  throughout  these  plans. 
The  iedii^  of  patriotism  had  been  weakened  in  Italy,  even  among 
the  tmest  bvers  of  their  country,  by  the  cust(»n  the  Italians  had  ac- 
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quired  BÎnce  1830,  of  looking  to  France  and  resting  their  hoj^ 
her  alone.  Mazzini  and  liis  associates  wished  to  countenict  this  ten- 
dency, but  they  f^ct  about  it  too  ardently.  Victims  of  an  hooourabl 
delusion,  they  imagined  that  a  summons  to  independence  would 
gufîicient  to  make  batt4ihons  of  citizenij  stait  out  of  the  very  eortl 
tbrgctting  that  the  tletiizens  of  their  beautiful  chme  wanted  ll 
energy  which  llie  extreme  of  destitution  imjwirts.  They  fiincicJ 
that  Italy,  enervated  by  a  long  slavery  which  its  physical  and  ma- 
terial advantages  prevented  from  galUng,  would  nevertlidess  start 
up  to  commence  a  revolution  lor  herself,  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
impelled  by  France,  and  would  lead  the  world  in  the  lojirch  of  de» 
naocracy.  This  was  a  great  and  a  latal  mistake.  The  leade»  of  tbt 
conspiracy  were  stopped  at  each  step  by  the  inexperience^  mialmsii 
want  of  energy,  and  doubt,  which  were  the  bitter  fruiti*  of  foi 

turies  of  the  spy  system  and  of  servitude.     The  Sardinian  go  . 

ment  was  aware  that  plots  were  hatching,  and  was  on  the  waicl 
when  a  trilling  circumstance  put  it  on  the  track  of  llic  c-uii^iratoi 
Two  subalterns  of  artillery,  one  of  whom  had  begun  to  sound  the  oth» 
on  the  subject  of  joining  the  conspiracy,  lell  out  on  a  love  affiiir 
drew  on  each  other.  They  were  arretted,  and  some  words  of 
geance  uttered  at  the  moment  excited  suspicion.  Government  orderod 
a  strict  search  to  be  made  throughout  the  baggage  of  the  artiilcry; 
some  fragments  of  pamphlets  and  a  list  of  names  are  found,  aad 
arrests  follow.  Terror  is  at  itâ  height  in  Genoa,  Turin,  and  Cham* 
bery.  All  means  are  put  in  action  to  obtain  conlesiriotts;  friends  by 
deceitful  promises  are  tempted  to  betray  friends;  the  fears  of  aiâieni 
wives,  and  muthers  are  turned  to  accoujit  to  procure  inforoiatton; 
and  the  dungeons  themselves*  swarm  with  spies.  A  eeijeant  of  Ùvt 
sappers,  namcxl  Miglio,  one  of  the  arrested,  was  put  into  the  Bame 
with  a  stranger  who  made  him  believe  that  he  was  a  fellow 
ïator,  and  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  had  still  means  of  coi 
munication  with  his  friends,  the  hapless  man  fell  into  the  snare, 
entrusted  the  wretch  with  a  letter  for  his  family,  which  he  hi 
managed  to  write  with  his  own  blood  for  ink.  This  letter  wna  p! 
duced  on  his  trial,  and  condemned  MigUo  to  death.  The  tVightftd/ 
power  of  moral  tortuix^s  had  been  tried  upon  a  gentle  and  noble» 
minded  young  man,  M.  Jacopo  Rulfini.  He  opposed  to  them  silent 
contempt  and  calm  indignation  ;  and,  during  the  night,  he  severed 
the  tie  which  boimd  his  generous  and  wounded  soul  to  its  eartlily 
covering  by  means  of  a  nail,  which  he  forced  out  of  his  prison  door. 
In  a  short  time  the  prisons  were  filled,  and  numerous  victinus  de- 
livered over  U»  the  executioner. 

The  blow  fell  rudely  on  Young  Itaft^;  which,  however,  wasi  neither 
subdued  nor  broken  up.     In  the  course  of  1833  Mazzini  rep«aii*ed 
Geneva,  where  he  organised  an  expedition  which,  traversing  Savo; 
waa  to  invade  Italy;  but  the  iU-success  of  the  previous  attempts 
against  him.     There  was  associated  witli  him  General  Ilamor' 
a  Savoyard  family,  who,  since  the  Polish  insunection,  had 
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kero  of  the  Italian  youth.  Jlazzini  had  his  doubts;  he  distrusted 
tbooe  rapidly  made  reputations,  and  remembered  that  Ytmng  Italy 
iraa  vowed  to  the  worship  of  principles  and  not  of  names.  But  the 
general  was  forced  ujion  ]iim  by  tlie  committees  of  the  interior  and 
by  those  who  suppUed  the  funds,  who  were  almost  all  Italian  re- 
fugees. He  fearea,  too,  the  beinçf  accused  of  jealousy  if  he  declined 
receiving  him;  so  lie  summoned^iiin  to  Geneva,  after  having  had 
his  ehanicter  studied  by  two  agents  whom  he  bad  kept  near  bira. 
la  their  fuit  interviews  it  was  a^eed  that  Italy  should  be  invaded 
by  two  columns,  one  setting  out  irom  Geneva,  tne  other  from  Lyons. 
General  Ramorino  took  the  care  of  the  last  upon  himseli",  under  the 
idea  that  he  had  considerable  means  of  influence  in  that  city;  and  a 
sum  of  40,000  franca  was  put  at  his  disposal.  Accordingly  he  left 
fiaof  Lyons,  takin^  with  him  a  young  Modenese  whom  Mazzini  had 
rooommended  to  mm  as  a  secretary,  but,  in  retdity,  to  keep  a  watch 
on  his  proceedings. 

Mazzini  set  on  foot  the  conspiracy  in  Savoy  with  wonderful 
activity.  He  entered  into  communication  with  Poles,  Gemians, 
with  the  Swias  carbineers,  purchased  arms,  studied  the  plan  oi"  the 
approaching  campaign,  and,  in  enthusinstlc  letters,  urged  the  demo- 
cmta  of  X'aris  to  try  a  diversion.  He  went  further.  To  decide 
them  to  the  step,  he  exhibited  Italy  to  them  as  aroused  and  already 
victorious,  cxag^rated  the  chances  of  success  in  order  t<:^  increase 
theni,  and  imagmed  triumph  in  order  to  obtain  it.  What  we  ar- 
dently desire,  we  easily  believe;  and  the  chief  of  the  repubUcan 
piU^  at  Paris  were  preparing  to  second  vigorously  the  expedition 
of  oavoy,  when  it  was  condemned  as  rash,  and  as  contaminated 
wth  anstocnitic  alloy  by  Buonarotti,  the  patriarch  of  the  new 
Carbonarism. 

We  must  here  be  aUowed  a  brief  digression,  in  order  to  describe 
une  of  the  leait  known,  but  most  remarkable  cliaiticters  of  our  time. 

Buonarotti  was  bom  at  Pisa,  and  was  descended  from  Michel  An* 
mlo.  The  gravity  of  his  deportment,  the  autliority  of  his  speech, 
Sways  unctuous  though  severe,  the  lurrows  imprinted  by  deep  me- 
ilitalion  and  long  experience  on  liis  noble  countenance,  his  ample 
broir,  thoughtful  look,  and  haughty  curve  of  lip,  on  which  pru- 
dence, however,  had  set  her  seal — ^all  conspired  to  liken  him  to  the 
ngee  of  ancient  Greece.  He  bad  their  virtue,  wisdom,  and  good* 
ncm\  and  his  very  authority  was  tempered  by  infinite  sweetness. 
Emlowcd,  like  all  men  of  pure  conscience,  with  admirable  serenity 
of  mindt  he  had  seen  death  approach  him  without  emotion,  and  had 
been  raised  above  the  agomes  of  want  by  the  energy  of  his  soul. 
Only,  his  su"  had  left  the  traces  of  that  august  melancholy 

with  which  ^  lacle  of  humanity  inspires  the  true  plulos<:)pher. 

Hit  opinions  inight  truly  be  said  to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  since 
they  aimed  at  reviving  among  mankind  the  brotherhood  taught  by 
the  Ooepcl  :  but  they  were  with  difficulty  comprehended  in  an  ago 
««loees  of  corruption — for  there  are  truths  wliich, 
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although  moat  ^mple,  yet  are  of  so  sublime  a  chamcter »  ÛkSLi  thaji^ 
tellect  alone  will  not  take  them  in;  th^  must  be  acknowl  '  ^^^" 
the  heart,  without  whose  qualities  tlie  most  gifted  minds  _ 
seeming  strength  and  fake  lights.     Buonarotti  loved  the  people,  but 
with  a  profound  love  ;  not  that  intemperate  love  arising  out  of  I  ' 
tumidtuous  feelings  of  youth,  which  subsequently  becoming  emb 
tered  by  the  experience  of  riper  years,  ends  by  turning    into 
often  degenerates  into  ambition,  and  is  then  lo&t  in  the  violciioe  ( 
the  unprmcipled  demagogue.    Buonarotti  loved  the  people,  fmd  had 
never  ceased  to  conspire  for  them  ;  yet  with  the  distrust  of  an  cxp<&- 
rienced  observer,  and  the  calmness  of  a  philoeopher,  studying  men 
before  resigning  himself  to  them,  armed  with  a  clear-ai^ktediiu» 
akin  to  suspicion,  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  his  allies,  aad  reckoo- 
ing  far  leas  on  their  number  than  on  the  sincerity  of  their  devolioa. 
A  witness  of  our  first  revolution,  to  which  he  had  nearij  &Ikn  m 
martyr,  and  the  bed-fellow  of  Bonaparte  in  his  youthlul  day^  he 
had  divined  the  new  Caesar,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  ftivdtiâl 
steps  which  lead  iirora  liberty  to  despotism,  and  from  the  agitaliûiia 
of  the  forum  to  the  discipUne  of  the  camp.     He  alao  knew  kûw 
often  the  best  causes  arc  more  injured  by  their  partiams  dm  hf 
their  enemies.     That  so  constituted,  Buonarotti  should   have   » 
clined  becoming  in  France,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  tlie 
chief  of  a  noisy  party,  and  should  have  moved,  almost  unnotaoed, 
on  the  political  scene,   is  easily  conceivable;  and  yet  his  action 
upon  it  was  far  from  being  without  power.     Poor,  and  supnovl» 
ing  himself  by  teaching  music,  nevertheless,  in  the  depth  ot  kk 
oteeurity,  he  held  power  over  generous  minds,  moved  many  accitt 
springs,  maintainea  constant  relations  with  the  democrats  abroitl, 
and,  seconded  by  Voyer  d'Argenson  and  Charles  Teste,  hdd«  in 
the  sphere  in  which  his  ascendancy  was  exercised,   the  reinâ  cf 
propagandism,  so  as  to  accelerate  or  restrain  its  movements.     lb 
withheld  his  approbation   from  the  revolutionary  campûgn  pa- 
paring  at  Geneva,  for  two  reasons;  knowing  Italy,  and  informal 
of  the  real  state  of  things  there  by  his  correspondents,  he  pe^ 
oeived  that  the  expedition  of  Savoy  could  end  in  notlûng;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  mistrusted  some  of  the  individuals  engafjei 
in  it.      The  truth  is,  that  all  Mazzini's  companions  wem  nol  n^ 
fluenced  by  the  same  sacred  belief  and  the  same  love  of  huxnmîtf 
as  himself     Now  Buonarotti  thought  that  the  truth  ought  to  h«¥« 
defenders  worthy  of  her,  and  that  they  alone  are  worthy  lo  dffft 
the  people  who  can  honour  them  by  their  virtue. 

However,  Ramorino  had  left  Lyons  and  repaired  to  Pam,  a^ 
forming  Mazzini  that  he  met  with  unejmected  obstacles^  and  addiiff 
fer  a  month  to  make  preparations.  Afterwards  be  wàœd  a  feooMi 
and  then  a  third  month*  Mazzini  grew  im|*  ^  '  these  dekyti 
for  the  secret  was  getting  wind,  police  agen  d  to  Gen^evm, 

tome  refugees,  who  only  subsisted  on  the  frugal  hoepitality  of  the 
Swiss  patriots,  tbreatcned  to  set  out;  offers  came  from  the  f reodi 
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sliiaj  to  the  Poles  who  had  leit  Besançon  of  assistance  and  their 

travellmg  expenses,  if  they  would  return  to  France;  suspicion  kept 

^watch  oo  the  threshold  of  the  conspiracy,  which  fatigue  and  discou- 

^ement  had  akcady  crossed — in  short,  it  was  time  to  act.     Gene- 

Ramorino,  importuned  by  Mazzini's  emissaries,  at  last  dcclarea 

nothing  is  prepared  at  Lyons,  and  that  he  is  beset  with  insur- 

I  mountable   difficulties  ;    and  he  returns  10,000  francs  out  of  the 

[4^,000  francs  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.     It  was  already 

Ijaniiaiy,  1834,  and  the  movement,  which  ought  to  have  been  general 

*  I  the  October  of  the  preceding  year,  was  not  yet  begun. 

Uneasy,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  painfid  doubts^  Mazadnt  resnlved 

^to  faring  matters  to  a  crisis.     He  lixed  the  day  of  action,  and  ap- 

'  prised  Kamorino  of  it     The  general  was  expected  on  the  20th  of 

Jantiaiy,  but  did  not  arrive  till  the  evening  of  the  31  si,  accompanied 

rhj  two  general  officers,  an  aide-de-camp,  and  a  medical  man.     The 

"^  iterview  between  him  and  Mazzini  was  sad  and  troubled  by  gloomy 

Titiments.      Mazzini   proposed  for  the  basis  of  operations  the 

_  of  St.  Julien,  where  were  assembled  agents  from  tlie  diUerent 

fsorincea  of  Savoy,  and  where  the  signal  was  to  be  given  for  the  in* 

•nuroctioay  which,  once  begun,  he  thought  he  could  easily  defeat 

Ramorino*»  dlsaflection,  supposing  that  hia  suspicions  were  founded. 

Wlnether  or  not  he  divined  this,  the  general  agreed  to  the  plan. 

The  expedition  was  to  consist  of  two  columns.      The  insoigents 

wiK>  compoaed  the  fiisl  were  to  proceed  from  Geneva  and  rendezvous 

juQB  the  mmtier  at  Caronge  ;    those  of  the  second,  setting  out  &om 

j^Dfyon,  where  they  had  a  dcpi>t  of  arms,  were  to  cross  tlie  lake  and 

Hgom  their  compamons  on  the  road  to  St.  JuUen.     General  Ramorino 

Bnve  the  command  of  this  column  to  a  Pole,  named  Grubski,  a 

■  brnve  soldier,  but  inexperienced  in  expeditions  of  the  kind. 

The  government  of  Geneva  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  at- 

tempif  and  had  taken  steps  to  frustrate  it.     The  militia  was  under 

>  anaa  ;  drums  beat  in  every  quarter  ;  gendarmes  were  posted  at  the 

^^^Bpi  of  the  Hôtel  de  la  Navigation  ;  and  the  ferry-boats  were  seized. 

HPRn  the  insurgents  were  protected  by  the  sympathies  of  the  inha- 

Vliilanta,  and  even  by  those  of  the  militia,  whose  officers  shed  tears 

wliiiBiarresdngthem,  and,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  townsmen^ 

flet  Aeoi  at  Kberty.    The  autliorities  were  thus  rendered  powcrieaa, 

end  the  &r9t  column  began  its  march  under  happy  auspices. 

The  fate  of  the  second  was  different.  Two  barks  had  left  Nyon, 
one  ircighted  with  men,  the  other  with  arms;  but  a  govemmanfe 
boat  cut  between  them,  and  the  arms  were  seized  and  the  mat 
ancrtadi  and  led  back  to  the  Genevese  territory. 

Oil  this.  General  Ramorino,  whether  tliinkmg  the  original  plan 
defective,  or  conceiving  the  co-uperatiou  of  the  column  of  Nyon  în- 
~  '     to  itB  executum,  suddenly  eiianged  the  route  of  the 
I  Itoop  under  hia  command.    Instead  of  advaneiBg  on  St.  Ju- 
1,  he  proceeded  along  the  ahote  of  the  lake*    The  column  marched 
c»r  a  long  dme  towards  an  unknown  destination;  the  cold  was  ex- 
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cessivc;  not  a  soldier  appeared;  and  composed,  with  the  cxoeptioii 
of  the  Poles,  of  young  men  ready  for  a  sudden  dash,  but  unaccuir 
tomed  to  toilsome  marches,  its  progress  was  slow  and  painfuL  Every 
face  wore  the  impress  of  gloomy  anticipations,  and  each  whispered 
distrusting  doubts  to  his  neighbour.  ISo  enthusiastic  shout  greeted 
the  column  in  the  small  towns  through  which  it  passed,  but  anlj 
wondering  looks.  Mazzini,  exhausted  by  his  previous  htbours,  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  and,  with  the  grief  of  see- 
ing success  slipping  from  him  added  to  his  ills,  he  was  attacked  by  t 
burning  fever.  He  marched  -with  pain,  weighed  down  by  the 
fatigue  of  many  sleepless  nights.  He  liad  repeatedly  asked  Kamo- 
rino  which  road  they  were  going,  why  they  did  not  march  upon  St 
Julien,  why  not  upon  Bonneville  ;  and,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  his 
suspicions,  Ramorino*s  answers  alarmed  him  as  they  appeared  evasivCi 
He  went  up  to  him  for  the  last  time  when  bivouacking  at  Gam, 
and  found  nim  lying,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  near  the  nrc.  Mas- 
zini  told  him  in  the  delinum  of  his  fever  that  they  must  march 
wherever  they  could  soonest  bring  on  an  engagement,  and  that  if 
they  could  not  hope  for  \'ictory  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  prove  lo 
Italy  that  the  patriots  remained  faithful  to  their  engagements  and 
knew  how  to  aie.  Ramorino  answered  that  to  run  to  meet  danger 
uselessly  would  be  worse  than  imprudent,  and  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  spend  the  lives  of  the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth 
without  serving  the  common  cause.  Mazzini  was  gazing  at  him 
with  haggard  look,  and  labouring  heart,  when  firing  was  suddoi]^ 
heard.  Kiazzini  runs  to  a  pile  of  arms,  and  seizes  a  carbine — thanking 
God  for  sending  the  enemy.  But  he  was  delirious,  his  companion! 
seemed  to  Iiim  to  wear  a  spectral  hue;  he  tottered,  fell  senselesB, 
and  when  he  came  to  liiraself,  found  that  he  was  in  Switzerland, 
whither  he  had  been  carried  back  on  a  cart.  The  firing  had  only 
been  a  false  alarm;  but  Ramorino  had  lost  all  hope  of  succès, 
and  plainly  told  his  companions  that  the  expedition  was  a  failure, 
and  that  their  only  chance  was  to  regain  the  frontier.  Accordingly, 
the  troop  broke  up. 

This  deplorable  failure  was  followed  by  equally  deplorable  recri- 
minations, as  always  happens  in  such  cases.  Ramorino  was  accused 
of  treachery,  but  the  charge  was  not  proved,  since  the  facts  brought 
against  liim  were  succeptiblc  of  another  interpretation  than  was  put 
upon  them  by  suspicion,  exasperated  by  misfortune.  On  the  olner 
hand,  Ramorino  declared  himself  betrayed,  without  fumisliing  the 
shadow  of  a  proof,  and  against  all  probability. 

Men  are  fallible,  but  sound  ideas  are  immortal.  This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  Mazzini  and  his  companions,  and  they  bore  up  against 
all  pusillanimous  despair;  thougli  they  could  not  help  regrcttmg 
havmg  cast  a  momentary  shade  over  the  cause  they  upheld.  For 
the  pride  of  their  enemies  rose  witli  their  failure.  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  joined  with  Sardinia  in  a  common  denunciation  of  the 
friends  of  the  independence  of  Italy;  and  Switzerland,  the  land  of 
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lam,  the  last  asylum  offered  to  the  woes  of  the  exile,  Switzer- 

nd  was  forced,  after  a  glorious  resistance,  to  put  a  restraint  for  the 

Iture  iipoa  its  generous  hospitality.     It  need  hardly  be  added  that 

ie  French  govemmeat  reaoubled  its  daring,  conviuccd  thai   thi; 

aocrutic  party  would  be  long  ere  it  found  serious  and  available 

ort  abroad, 

i.  lumen  table  catastrophe  was  soon  e^-idenlly  preparing.  The 
lud  dee  Debate^  the  court  organ,  urged  on  the  ministry  in  im- 
Boned  articles  to  the  most  sinister  designs,  and  çouglit  to  excîte 
bourgeoisie  all  the  passions  ol'  civil  war.  AceoixHug  to  it, 
Ivation  of  society  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  me- 
^depended  on  the  annihilation  of  the  popular  press,  the  proscrip- 
k  of  the  republic,  the  declaring  nuE  even  the  right  to  form  associa- 
and  the  shielding  the  royal  person  for  ever  witli  an  impene- 
\  buckler.  This  was  pushing  opposition  to  violence  and  dé- 
lire and  opening  to  the  country  a  career  of  blood.  But  those  in 
rer  could  not  restrain  their  impatience.  Vexed  at  encounter- 
the  republican  party  at  every  step,  uninterruptedly  pursued  by 
nal  about  of  challenge,  and,  as  often  happens,  puslied  by  ex- 
"  fear  to  the  extreme  of  audacity,  they  longea  to  ascertain 
it  extent  of  danger  they  had  to  expect  from  the  depths  of  that 
»tc  of  society  whicli  they  were  îis  incapable  of  lulling  as  of  guiding. 
He  repubhcans,  on  their  side,  perceived  the  imminency  of  the 
\  and  only  sought  to  secure  the  honour  of  striking  the  first  blow, 
!  struggle  tlieu  began*  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the 
"  /,  a  repubUcan  print,  on  the  most  barefaced  pretences,  with 
Bwgn  of  ruining  it  by  depriving  it  of  its  name.  The  Populaire 
Itacked  in  the  person  of  its  chief  editor,  M.  Cabct,  who,  al* 
;h  a  member  of  tlic  Chamber,  saw  himself  dragged  before  a 
in  virtue  of  an  authority  easily  obtained  from  tne  hostile  pas- 
of  the  majority  of  the  house.  ParUament  was  turned  into 
:  arena ^  and,  instead  of  debates,  resounded  with  interchange  of 

the  sitting  of  the  16th  of  January,  M.  Larabit  comphiined 

I  military  dictatorship  of  Marshal  Soult»  who,  in  a  communi- 

i  addressed  to  the  otiicers  of  artillcrj'  in  garrison  at  Strasburg, 

kken  upon  himself  to  forbid  their  entenng  protests,  even  m 

[form,  Murmursarosc,  and  General  Bugeaud  exclaimed — **Obe- 

is  the  first  thing  necessary" — on  which  M.  Dulong  wannly 

1,  '*  What,  if  ordered  to  become  a  gaoler  T'     The  general 

up  to  M.  Dulon^^  and,  whilst  the  house  was  sitting,  obtained 

latmtion  with  which  he  seemed  satisfied,  for  it  screened  tlie 

of  the  offender  and  the  honour  of  the  offended.     However, 

ntnient  of  individuals  is  more  easily  appeased  than  the  poa- 

party.     Amongst  M.  Bugeaud's  friends*,  there  were  several 

nost  unwarrantably  took  upon  themselves  to  resent  the  insult 

1  received  more  warmly  tlian  himself  ;  and,  in  particular,  Gc- 

Utimigny,  the  king's  aide-de-camp,  made  himself  remarkable 

VOL-  U.       *  Q 
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by  his  noisy  indignation,  his  animated  gestoies,  and 
walks  along  the  benches  of  the  centre. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  M.  Dulong,  speaking  of  the  boêî  of 
mute  and  servile  obedience  required  by  ministem,  had  uaed  the  wcrf 
^niomhiy.     The  Journal  des  Débats  took  up  the  word,  and,  0viif 
it  a  conspicuous  place  in  its  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  UMn- 
bcr,  made  M.  Dulono^  say,  **  What,  if  ordered  to  be^noe  a  gaols»  t» 
incur  ignominy  !"  What  could  be  the  object  of  this  cruel  fidsfi* 
cation  ?  why  did  the  Journal  des  Débats^  alone,  of  all  the  papas, 
exaggerate  M.  Dulong's  words  so  as  to  render  a  duel  almoet  " 
table  ?  So  it  was,  that  on  seeing  this  report,  General  Bugeand 
for  a  further  explanation,  to  which  M  -  l>ulong  replied  by  aosiraiqgi 
*'  I  am  at  your  service  ;   my  ûiends  are  General  Bachem  wbA  Ook» 
nel  Desaix/'     Tlie  triends  of  both  parties  having  met,  it  was  agmd 
that  M.  Dulong  should  address  a  letter  to  the  Journal  des  Xâaft^ 
in  which  he  should  deny  hairing  used  the  offensive  words  falaehr  «^ 
tributed  to  him,  a  course  of  proceeding  which  aacriBeed  nalhff 
honour  nor  truth.     The  letter  was  forwamed  for  puUicatian  oa  the 
day  following,  the  28th  ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  and  indigaadoB 
of  M.  Didong,  when  he  read  in  the  ministerial  evening  pap^Bof  A» 
fiame  day,  the  27th,  the  following  paragraph  :  **  Thejre  appeared  in 
the  parUamentary  report  of  yesterday's  Journal  des  Débtdâ^  some  ia^ 
suiting  words  addressed  by  M.  Dulong  to  General  Bugeaud.     It  w» 
understood  in  the  Chambers  to-day  that  the  general  kaul  asked  êoHê' 
faction  of  INL  Dulong,  and  liad  reqtàred  a  letter  from  him,  wlikliw2 
be  published  in  to-morrow  s  Dthatsy     Thus,  the  system  of  piofoe» 
tion  b^un  by  one   ministerial  paper,   was  couùnued  by  tiwthfr 
Thus,  the  mciining  of  the  words  was  altered,  in  the  fijrst  iTi^ttt^fwuf,  hf 
an  exaggeration  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  nature  of  the  *>ypl— t^iij» 
to  which  it  had  given  rise,  was  misrepresented.    Whatinvisifak  hod 
was  it,  that  thus  prepared  a  fatal  result  of  the  quarrel?   How  anil 
the  Bulletin  Ministériel  du  Soir  have  any  knowledge  of  a  letter  can* 
fidcd  to  the  honour  and  discretion  of  the  Journal  des  Débats  f  Did  ibt 
communication  proceed  directly  from  the  friends  of  General  Bugetodt 
or  was  it  only  a  distant  echo  of  tlie  prating  of  a  few  hectonng  coia^ 
tiers?  These  were  the  questions  everywhere  asked  ;  and  astmigeisi 
terrible  suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of  many. 

It  only  remained  for  M.  Dulong  to  follow  the  sti^estioBfl  cf  Ui 
courage  ;  and  he  accordingly  forbade  the  insertion  oatiie  lelMaii 
to  have  been  required  of  him*  and,  the  first  arraagemeflit  haiM 
dropped,  he  put  the  business  into  the  hands  of  new  fHefidl^  IOl 
Georges  Lafayette  and  Cesar  Bacot,  botli  belonging  ta  tlie  OasBf 
ber, 

TheiB  gendemeit  were  atM.  Dulong'srestdenoe  ataboutei^bto^dodc 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  together  with  Armand  Carrel^  momiâkk 
heart  led  him  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  with  a  iriew  to  inwiUffPfTf 
it,  when  (fetieml  Bugcaud  presented  himself,  and  emioùd,  both  t^ 
his  words  and  looks^  hid  desire  for  an  amicable  anaDMBieiit.    i^ 
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maod  Ckcrel  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  from  wliich  he  con- 
oeiTed  the  hope,  that  all  might  be  settled  by  M.  Dulong'a  writijig  a 
note,  which,  whilst  it  satisfied  M.  Bugeaud  as  a  nian  and  an  indivi- 
duftlf  fibould  preserve  M.  Dolong's  dimity  by  disavowing,  in  no  par- 
tkukr^  the  blame  with  which  he  had  visited  the  government  agent 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  same  evening,  there  was  a  second  meedi^, 
at  which  General  Bogeaud's  friends,  MM,  de  Rumigny  and  Lanry 
were  present,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  general  no  longer  re- 
mained in  the  same  mind.  M,  de  Rmnigny  declined  the  interposition 
of  Armand  Carrel,  on  the  grounds  of  his  being  the  representative  of 
ihe  presB  of  the  opposite  party  ;  and  was  the  first  to  demxmd  the 
puUiGOtion  of  the  Ictler,  although  the  insolent  language  of  the  go- 
iflMiiii  lit  erening  organ  had  rendered  it  clearly  impossible.  M. 
DitIiû(Dg'*g  friends  desired  to  substitute  for  it  sucn  a  note  as  could 
not  be  said  to  have  been  required  ;  but  the  proposal  was  met  by  a 
maàaÊÔxxaB  negative,  and  a  meeting  was  consequently  fixed  for  the 
nj  after.  The  JBais  de  Boulogne  was  the  place,  and  pistols  the 
iPBspons  chosen.  Dulon^  was  a  good  citizen,  the  best  of  men,  and 
tl»  deration  of  his  friends  to  him  was  such  as  fine  natures  ever  in- 
Mite*  All  were  moved  by  the  danger  which  he  was  about  to  run 
tttfOiigli  an  exclamation,  dictated  by  a  generous  feeling,  whilst  he, 
caha  and  cheerful,  reassured  his  friends.  On  the  29th,  he  repaired 
with  his  seconds  to  the  BoU  de  Boulogne^  in  good  iq>ints,  for  he  had 
cared  for  those  who  were  nearest  his  neart,  and  was  quite  prepared 
fer  the  woxst  extremity. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  ten  o  clock.  The  prinàpalâ  were 
pkoed  fit  forty  paces  from  each  other,  and  were  to  fire  as  Uiey  ad- 
VBDoad.  They  nad  scarcely  taken  two  or  three  steps  when  G€în€Tal 
Boçeaud  fired  ;  and  his  ball  striking  the  xmfortunate  Dulong  about 
mn  inch  above  his  left  eye,  he  fell  without  uttering  a  word.  In  the 
erening  there  was  a  ball  at  the  court  ;  at  six,  the  IbUowing  morning, 
the  wcKiiidod  man  was  a  corpse, 

CSoofltenalion  prevails  in  one  half  of  Paris  at  the  news  ;  and  by 
V  Âe  fiital  issue  of  the  duel  is  felt  as  a  public  calamity.  Gloomy 
Is  fire  At  fiiBt  mingled  with  the  regrets  wliich  bear  witness  to  the 
«oecml  grief.  Soon,  a  cry  is  heard,  a  powerful  and  accuàng  cry — 
WÊt  deamof  the  unibrtimate  Dulong  has  been  planned,  the  duel  rcn- 
daed  ima¥oidable<,  the  whole  has  been  a  piece  of  court  revenge  ! 
BMh  detail  crivcn  by  tlie  opposition  papers  increases  the  indignation. 
M.  dt  1 Î  is  accusecl  of  being  the  tool  oi'  a  bed-chamber  plot, 

■aâ  îoy-.,_,  ....il  is  dragged  belbre  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

A  perticular  circumstance  gave  weight  to  tliese  attacks.  When 
dio  ifipoads  of  the  victim  went  to  General  Eumimiy  to  cUim  the 
i^HMJltfil  of  the  letter  wliicli  had  remained  in  his  hands,  he  replied 
YerfifiOy,  and  then  in  a  declaration  properly  signed  and  authenticated  » 
difii  be  had  it  not,  that  he  had  promised  M.  Dulong  on  the  ground 
to  datiOT  it,  and  that  he  had,  indeed ,  burned  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
Jkiag.    1%  WIS  not  probable  that  instead  of  requiring  that  the  letteTi 
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for  whose  restitution  he  was  about  to  give  such  fatal  pa}rm6Xit, 
be  given   up,   M  Dulong  would  leave  the  care  of  destroying  h 
to  his  adversary*8  seconds.     This  was  put  in  the  strongest  ught  by 
Armand  Carrel,  in  an  article  which  bore  his  signature  and  the  Clle^ 
getic  imprint  of  his  talent.     What  was  the  meaning  of  suck  an  io^i 
cumulation  of  mysteries  ;  and  how  came  the  king*s  name  to  Be  mixed <| 
up  in  a  quarrel  which  blood  alone  was  able  to  end? 

The  court  was  put  upon  its  delence  ;  and  one  article,  oompoeed  in 
the  Château  by  a  writer  devoted  to  the  royal  family,  was  published  in 
the  Journal  des  Débats^  in  which  the  charge  was  vehemently  met, 
and  which  was  applauded  by  all  whose  political  sentiments  found  ar 
organ  in  that  paper.  What  probability  was  there  that  the  king  should 
have  been  the  secret  instigator  of  the  duel  ;  that  the  honestcst  miB 
le  kingdom  and  the  most  interested  in  having  all  on  ^ood  teifflB 
each  other,  that  a  prince  hostile  to  duelling  and  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  to  all  prejudices  wliich  jeopardise  human  life» 
should  have  lowered  himself  to  be  a  vile  suborner  of  intiiguc  in 
order  to  provoke  a  murder  ?  Did  M.  Bugeaud,  a  soldier  and  i 
man  of  violent  temper,  need  any  one  to  teach  him  to  resent  an 
offence  ?  And,  when  his  resenttiient  could  be  so  naturally  explained 
men  could  be  found  to  busy  themselves  in  inventing  an  intrig 
absurd  as  it  was  detestable  !  M,  de  Rumigny  had  interfered  ; 
what  was  there  surprising  in  that  ?  Was  he  not  Greneml  Bugoiiid'i 
friend,  his  colleague,  his  companion  in  arms  ?  M.  de  Rumigny,  iffcû 
was  on  duty  at  the  Chateau  on  the  day  of  the  duel,  could  not  absent 
himself  without  the  king's  leave,  and  he  w^as  blâmable  for  hnvof 
done  so  ;  but  was  the  aide-de-camp's  breach  of  discipline  attributâw  ' 
to  the  monarch  ?  The  king  had  known  nothing  of  the  duel  until  he 
had  to  lament  its  fatal  issue  ;  and  to  suppose  the  contrary  was  & 
5trous  creation  of  that  party  spirit  which  loves  to  sully  every 
with  its  own  venom. 

The  reply  of  the  opposition  prints  was  that,  in  the  ex-govextiûrcf 
Blayc,  it  was  the  uncle  of  the  Duchess  of  Bern  who  must  have  fdt 
insulted  J  that,  consequently,  the  king  was  not  as  disinterested  asTrtS 
wished  to  be  8upposi?d;  that  eulogies  were  not  reasons,  especially 

!  coming  from  a  courtly  pen  ;  that  the  king's  pretended  bamr 
for  duelling  had  not  led  him,  after  all,  to  prevent  a  duel,  all  the 
parutions  for  which  were  made  under  his  eyes»  although  a  w< 
liis  to  his  aide-de-camp,  ur  to  General  Bugeaud,  would  have  
fiufficient  for  the  purpose;  that,  onc^  for  all,  that  it  was  by  fiidl 
and  not  by  invectives  that  charges  ibunded  upon  such  ckutv 
cstalïlished  and  connected  facte  were  to  be  met.  They  compMo 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  deplorable  business;  the  exclauuiticfl 
of  M.  Dulong  immediately  followed  by  an  explanation  with  whids 
, General  Bugeaud  seemed  satisfied;  the  exasperation  caused  by  tk 
Iklsc  report  given  in  the  Journal  des  Débats;  the  arrangement  whidi 
had  been  entered  into  and  was  immediately  afterwards  broken  by  lli6 
irritating  commentaries  of  the  evening  oigan  of  ministets;  the  ami* 
cable  feelings  evinced  by  General  Bugeaua  in  the  morning  change 
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by  evening  into  reserve  and  bitterness;  the  frivolous  rejection  by  M. 
dc  Rumjgny  of  the  entirely  pacific  interposition  of  Arniiind  Cairel  j 
the  desertion  of  his  post  at  the  Château  by  M*  de  Rninigny  to  fulfil 
a  task  which  any  other  friend  of  General  Bugeaud  a  could  have  im- 
dertakcn  as  well;  the  dclcning  to  give  up  the  letter  until  after  the 
duel,  as  if  it  had  been  kept  back  to  use  in  case  of  need  against  Dulong, 
should  he  have  been  the  victor;  the  subsequent  burning  of  the  letter 
in  the  king's  presence;  and  the  persisting  in  giving  the  ball  in  the 
rening  ol  the  fatal  day  instead  of  countermanding  it,  although  under 
drcumstances  nothing  could  have  been  in  better  taste,  especially 
had  been  true,  as  the  Journal  des  Débats  stated,  that  the  result  of 
be  duel  had  excitetl  the  liveliest  grief  at  court  ! 
We  have  softened  down  the  fciituixîs  of  this  dispute,  which  rose  to 
jhest  degrees  of  violence  and  passion.  Enough  has  been  de- 
to  show  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  and  how  far  party 
Itogo. 

ilong*s  relative  and  dearest  friend,  Dupont  de  TEure,  was  ab- 

^irom  Paris  when  the  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred.     The 

sties  in  oppoeition  addressed  a  collective  letter  to  him,  expressing 

'  participation  in  the  grief  which  awaited  him,  and  which  was 

t  in  the  extreme.     Finding  he  could  not  su  rani  on  nerve  to 

to  an  assembly  whci-e  death  appeared  to  have  made  one  place 

t  for  ever,  and  convinced  besides,  that  France  could  not  soon  be 

iped  on  the  road  down  wliich  she  was  precipitating  herself  blind- 

,  he  resigned  his  seat,  preferring  to  lament  in  solitude  his  own 

and  those  of  his  country. 

dongas  obsequies,  like  his  deatli,  formed  a  truly  political  event, 
was  followed  all  along  the  Boulevards  by  an  innumerable 
Government,    fearing  an  outbreak,  called  out  all  the 
at  its  disposal,  and  separated  the  procession  at  different  points 
ivements  of  horse  and  foot.     His  Iriends  ranged  themselves  in 
id  grief  around  the  resting-place  where  the  good  man  was  to 
his  everlasting   sleep,    and  MM,  Salvcrte,  ïardien,   Cabet, 
»ia*  Armand  Carrel,  and  Dupont  (the  barrister),  deHvcrcd,  in 
,  valedictory  addresses.  The  latter  concluded  his  address  witli  the 
lUowing  beautiful  words:  "  We  hve  in  one  of  those  corrupt  periods 
*  the  world  in  which  the  conscientious  man,  except  he  choose  to 
ive  the  He  to  truth,  ought  to  be  readily  to  back  his  thoughts  with  his 
ronL     Dulong  understood  the  sad  age  in  which  he  Uved.     His 
b  no  more  belonged  tu  liim  than  ours  to  us.     His  Hfe  belonged  to 
ithf  xmd  when  truth  asked  it  from  him>  he  satisfied  the  covenant, 

S;ve  his  life,*' 
ris  was  still  under  the  impression  of  this  tragic  event,  when  scenes, 
which  imominy  and  atrocity  marched  hand  in  hand,  suddenly  filled 
with  gnef  and  shame. 

A  law  had  just  been  passed  which  submitted  to  the  formality  of  a 
leUminary  authority  granted  by  the  police,  all  writings  sold,  dis- 
ibtited,  or  cried  in  the  public  streets.     Whj  should  we  heatate  to 
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speak  the  truth — the  crriers  sent  into  the  aqimres  and  streets  by  thd 
enemies  of  goveniment  were  often  only  the  porters  of  scandal,  ike 
heralds  of  revolt;  and,  in  the  libels  which  they  distributed^  die 
falsehood  of  the  attacks  was  not  unfreqnently  matched  by  the  mm 
language  and  coarse  banters  in  which  they  were  convejeà,  how, 
flattering  the  people  is  cowardice,  deceiving  them  b  crime*  For  the 
government  to  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  such  disorder,  wns  its  dntj. 
But  how  could  it — accustomed  to  meet  defamation  by  de&matioiiy 
and  lie  by  lie, — ^it,  which  had  never  hesitated  upon  attack  or  upon  de- 
fence by  the  very  same  agents,  and  by  employing  the  moat  abject 
Kbellere,  how  and  with  what  face  could  it  abandon  the  cxclneifi 
freedom  of  the  streets  to  the  hirelings  of  the  secret-ecrvic©  mcncyî 
For  this  was,  in  fact,  to  create  a  monopoly  of  calunmy.  It  wii 
exalting  above  Uic  nefarious  power  of  the  magistracy  the  prerv€ntiT& 
power  of  the  police,  and,  on  the  great  question  of  tJie  defeaoe  rf 
order,  lowering  the  judge  before  the  spy. 

Trotible  was  anticipated  ;  and  it  came.  The  execution  of  thm  kw 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  co 
certain  popular  prints;  and  their  proprietor?  did  not  choose  th«i 
to  disappear  without  giving  at  the  least  public  testimony  of  their  in- 
dignation and  their  courage.  On  Sunday,  February  23d,  a  gescnl 
distribution  of  these  prints  being  to  take  place  in  the  sqiiare  oft!» 
Exchange,  an  immense  crowd  had  collected  there,  perfectly  inofo* 
sive,  tolerably  quiet,  but  every  moment  increased  by  the  tide  of  fiiol 
possengers.  Of  a  sudden  the  gates  of  the  Exchange  are  opened^  aad 
there  pour  forth,  on  the  square,  police  agents,  habited  in  the  hùmtiàt 
the  working  man,  and  armed  with  clubs,  headed  by  some  of  the  town* 
guard  {$ergenU  de  ville)  in  full  uniform.  Tliesc  wretches  rash  with 
furious  shouts  on  the  crowd,  which  falls  back  in  astonishment,  deadûig 
out  their  blows  at  random,  adding  insult  to  cruelty,  and  revensilig 
themselves  for  the  horrors  they  inspired  by  the  most  shocking  omh 
tality.  There  is  a  general  rush  to  escape;  the  street  Nemse*  Vwmmm 
is  blocked  tip  with  fugitives  who  fill  the  air  with  their  cries;  wooMi 
arc  thrown  down  and  trampled  under  foot;  children,  falling  oilte 
the  bludgeon,  stain  the  pavement  with  their  blood;  peaceable  pi** 
sengers  are  assailed  by  fiends  who  beat  them  down  and  stamp  upon 
them  ;  and  when  a  commissary  of  poUce  interferes  to  put  an  eiio  le 
the  shameful  scene,  so  far  from  acknowledging  liis  authority  tiief 
threaten  hinu  M.  Argout  himself  was  a  spectator  of  the  dxaH- 
Some  troops  of  horse  were  sent  for,  but  when  the  brave  fellon 
^e  wretches  with  whom  they  had  to  act,  they  blushed  for  el 
and  gently  urged  on  the  multitude  before  them  with  friendly 
and  sympathising  looks. 

All  Paris  was  indignant      Among  the  wounded  were  many 
zens  attached  to  the  government  !  the  victims  belonged  to  crery 
of  society  and  every  shade  of  opinion  ;    the  whole  popuUtian 
itself  humiliated.     The  Journal  des  Débats  had  the  grace  to  keep 
silence  on  the  subject  ;  and  M.  Salverte,  ascending  the  tribune. 
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taottcd  the  minbter  to  account  to  the  coimtiy  for  this  vile  and  pre* 
amlitiiUsd  attack  on  the  people.  M.  d'Argout,  who  was  deficient 
neither  in  tirmnesa  nor  talent,  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
accuaation.  He  d]eclared  that  recourse  had  been  had  to  police  agents 
in  dùguise,  as  they  were  the  most  capable  of  distinguishing  the  in- 
Booent  from  the  guilty — ^and  yet  the  attack  had  been  indiscriminate. 
He  pretended  that  bodies  of  the  police  had  been  employed  in  order 
Uk  avoid  tlie  destructive  charges  oi  cavahy  ;  yotM.  Gisq net's  agents, 
with  their  bludgeons,  had  just  displayed  a  blood thirstineas  whick 
equalled  tlie  worst  that  bayonets  could  do  !  His  defence  was  an  in- 
siut;  and,  besides,  he  mve  no  reply  to  tlie  charge  of  having  usurped 
an  authority  beyond  the  laws.  Unluckily,  the  enemies  of  govem- 
ntent  acrvea  its  cause  by  their  dishonest  exaggerations  and  false  tales, 
which  furnished  the  majority  with  an  excuse,  of  which  it  took  ad^ 
Tintage,  for  accjuitting  the  ministers.  By  proving  the  fakehood  of 
many  of  the  charges,  facts  which  could  not  Ije  disputed  were  thrown 
into  the  background  ;  and  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  passed  amidst  the 
IBOBi  odious  sneers  which  had  ever  affectcd  the  dignity  of  a  public 
HBOombly.  Thus  the  government  was  acquitted  by  the  Chamber  ;  but 
it  had  been,  and  it  remained,  condemned  by  public  opinion. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  calamities.  The 
law  proscribing  aasociatioQS,  which  had  long  been  looked  for  by  some 
aad  dreaded  by  others,  was  at  last  laid  before  the  Chamber.  It  ag* 
gimvaied  the  famous  29 1st  article  oi'  the  penal  code — that  legacy  be* 
qwadftsd  to  the  Restoration  by  the  despotism  of  the  £mpu:e,  and 
agMDSt  which  the  liberali?,  with  MM.  do  Broglie  and  Guizot  at  their 
kead,  had  so  violently  protested.  The  291st  article  proscribed  every 
ififjintion  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  whidi  had  not  received  the 
f  nrrrifm  of  government  ;  but  the  new  law  proposed  to  extend  its  pro- 
Ytflons  to  every  association  di^ddcd  into  sections  of  fewer  than  twenty 
peSBons.  The  291  at  article  was  restricted  to  associations  meeting 
periodically;  the  new  law  was  unfettered  in  this  respect.  Tlie  29lst 
article  attached  penalties  to  the  heads  of  illegal  associations  only  ;  the 
JUfW  law  included  all  the  members.  Lastly^  by  a  gross  violation  of 
Ûêù  Cltarter,  offences  i^gainst  the  291st  article,  thus  altered^  were 
to  be  brought,  not  before  a  jury,  but  the  police  courts  {tribunaux 

The  famous  debate  on  this  law,  which  was  to  end  in  a  civil  war^ 
was  opened  on  the  11  th  of  March.  There  was  not  a  heart  but  was 
Sled  with  trouble,  not  a  face  but  what  wore  the  marks  of  the  Hve- 
Seal  anxiety.  It  was  well  known  that  if  such  a  law  passed,  it  could 
mfy  be  met  by  the  Société  des  Droits  de  V Homme  with  open  resist* 
anoc  ;  and,  therefore,  greater  sensation  than  astonishment  was  ex- 
csled  in  the  Chamber  mien  M.  Sudre  laimches  from  the  tribune  these 
boU  and  terrible  words — '*  The  Société  des  Droits  de  C Homme  will  be* 
Hm  BO  lomolts;  but  were  it  not  resolved  to  wait  until  the  French 
diall  declare  tlteir  sentiments,  the  number  and  courage  of  its 
might  perchance  impel  it  at  once  to  a^ms»*'     Such  was  the 
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déclaration  with  which  the  debate  opened,  and  personal  attacks  "were 
the  order  of  the  day.     Allusions  were  made  to  three  individual» 
tdtting  on  the  ministerial  bench,  of  whom  one  (  M.  de  Broglie)  had 
opened  his  house,  durmg  the  UesUjmtion,  to  the  Sncicté  des  Amk  i 
la  Presse;  another  (iL  Guizot)  had  been  the  prime  mover  in  t^ 
Société  aide-toi  le  ciel  t'aidera^  and  the  third  {M.  Barthe)  had  been  i 
associate   of    the  Carhonari.     Tlie   allusion  was  understood  by  i 
pfesent,  and  M.  Papres  (de  rArrîège)  overwhelmed  ministers,  csp 
cially  M.  Guizot,  with  his  sarcasms  on  that  point.    The  only  anâwi 
the  latter  could  make  wtis  by  ex})lalning  away  the  views  and  int^ï 
tions  of  the  Société  aide-toi^   when  he  belonged  to  it — a  pitiable 
begging  of  the  question  im worthy  of  him,  and  of  which  he 
doubtless,  conscious,  since  his  humbled  pride  sought  refuge  in  passin 
Pale,  with  head  ei-ect,  body  trembling  with  emotion,  and  extendK 
arm,  he  luirled  at  the  republiam  party  Insults  for  their  deiiaBû 
Quick  at  making  up  for  the  weakness  of  his  defence  by  the  ban 
ness  of  his  att^icks,  lie  was  great  in  his  bravado  and  conC 
**  Man  vexes  himself,    God  leads  him,  "  he  excl^med,    quo 
Bossuet  ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  paths  of  ministers  are 
ways  in  France, 

Many  speakers  totjk  a  part  in  the  general  discussion  before 
bill  went  into  committee,   and,  among  its  supporters  were   Ai 
Keratry,   Fulchiron,   Viennet,    and    Hervé  ;    and,   amongst   tho 
who  spoke  against  it,  iMM.  Portalis,  Salverte»  Gamier- Piagts,  Bi| 
non,  de  Sade,  and  Mrrilhou»     An  araendmcnt,  moved  by  M.  Béî 
ger,  gave  precision  to  the  delmte. 

M.  Berenger  desired  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  rig 
of  association,  whilst  its  exercise  should  be  submitt^xl  to  leml  W* 
«traint  :  and  he,  therefore,  moved  that  assi^ciations  might  be  ioxmcd 
without  any  preliminary  permission,  being  simply  bound  to  com- 
municate to  the  authorities  their  rules  and  object;  that  the  I 
the  commune  shoidd  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  their  mc 
and  disperse  tliem  if  he  thought  i!t  ;  and  that  government 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  as^eiations  esteemed  dangerous,  but 
should  be  accountable  to  the  Chamber  for  the  exercise  of  the  privi- 
lege. Thus,  tliis  amendment  of  M.  Bérenger's  substituted  the  rt* 
prcssive  system  for  the  preventive  countenanced  by  tlic  govemmdii 
bill. 

The  amendment,  ably  proposed,  was  most  eloquently  seconded  by 
M.  Odillon  Barrot. — What:  were  civilisation  and  human  resison  ta 
be  outraged  by  the  abrogation,  under  form  of  law,  of  a  righl  vrilhp 
out  which  society  could  not  exist,  and  which  is  the  mo»t  impenoOi 
and  inevitable  of  all  necessary  rights  ?  What!  was  not  this  '""^ 
same  291st  article  the  offspring  of  the  imperial  dictatorship, 
which,  under  the  Restoration,  nad  seeraed  so  crushing,  sufficient 
the  wants  of  a  revolution  brought  about  in  the  name  and  f 
service  of  liberty?  Government  sought  to  Hve;  but  was  the  d 
lion   of  the  generative  principle  of  society  essentia 
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ï?  Did  the  necessity  for  regulating  a  right  Imply  the  necearity 
denying  it  ?  Were  wc  compelled,  like  pavages,  to  cut  down  the 
I  in  order  to  gather  the  fruit  ?  Submit  the  light  of  association  to 
the  permission  of  govcmmcnt^ — ^why,  it  was  pliicinj^  in  the  hands  of 

Ë''"*hority  an  arbitrary  power  before  which  miglit  disappear  the  char- 
its  çuarantees,  the  right  of  election,  the  liberty  of  the  press — 
y  thing  ;  since,  when  citizens  endeavour  to  come  to  an  under- 
ding  with  regard  to  the  candidate  who  best  deserves  tJieir  votes, 
they  clearly  associate  ;  when  they  combine  their  means  or  thoughts 
lo  start,  write,  or  edit  a  paper,  they  clearly  associate  ;  were  the  op- 
position electors,  when  combining  to  return  a  deputy  to  the  Cham- 
ber, to  have  to  appeal  to  the  pleasure  of  government  ?  Tlten,  no 
more  freedom  of  election.  Were  journtilists  to  depend  on  the  suf- 
QCe  of  the  authorities  ?  Then,  the  Uberty  of  the  press  is  gone, 
fie  proposed  law  was  insolent  beyood  all  example  in  the  sweeping 
ature  of  its  propositions,  and  was,  beddcs,  impossible  to  carry  into 
eflect.  By  the  29lgt  article,  as  it  stood,  the  oifence  could  at  lea^ 
defined  ;  the  facts  of  the  meeting  of  more  than  twenty  persons, 
©f  its  periodical  character,  and  of  the  bcitring  of  the  law  on  a  given 
Dumber  of  individuals,  furnished  so  many  means  for  the  substan- 
tuitîon  of  the  change.  But  what  were  the  means  of  proofs,  with 
the  article  altered  as  proposed?  Could  the  oHence  be  specified  under 
iJl  that  variety  of  forms  which  it  can  so  easily  assume  ?  Could  it  be 
punished  in  the  persons  of  an  illimitable  number  of  the  guilty?  The 
pfoposed  law,  brutal  in  theory»  would  be  in  practice  childish  and 
ridiculous. 

M.  Thiers  replied  in  a  shrewd  and  guarded  speech,  that  every 
light  in  civihsed  society  rciioired  legislative  regulation,  that  it  was 
a  strange  pretension  that  political  societies — lomenters  of  discord 
and  schools  of  sedition,  should  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  for 
preliminary  permission  to  which  anonymous  and  even  benevolent 
SDCietiee  were  subject;  that  the  strength  of  government  in  a  country 
with  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions  of  souls,  resulted,  not  from 
its  having  some  thousands  of  placeholders  and  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  at  its  disposal,  but  from  the  means  it  possessed  of 
nuiking  its  will  reach  everywhere,  of  concentrating  its  power 
throush  the  agency  of  a  well-constructed  hieraichy,  and,  in  short, 
"  *  ng  present  everywhere  at  once  ;  that  leaving  so  valuable  a 
to  individuals  was  unseating  authority  for  their  protit,  and 
them  with  all  the  might  of  govenunent  ;  that  the  danger  of 
18  incalcidable;  that,  introduce  but  the  smallest  degree  of  re- 
guUiity  into  revolt,  or  discipline  into  anarchy,  and  tlie  state  wafi 
1  ;  that  the  law  against  associations  was,  consequently,  a  law 
ng  the  pubUc  safety  ;  that,  as  regarded  M.  Bércnger  s  amend- 
ai, It  placed  a  useless  weapon  in  the  hands  of  government,  since 
t  «ocm  as  an  association  was  dissolved  under  one  nxune  it  might  re- 
Sppcar  under  another,  and,  dying  as  the  Société  des  Droits  de 
fàamme,  might  revive  as  the  Société  des  Amis  du  Peuple;  that» 
■rith  i^ard  to  the  probable  abuse  of  the  law,  the  public  might  be 
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at  ease  on  that  head,  dnce  ^nyernment  had  no  wish  to  meddle  wilk . 
mechanical,  literary,  scîeotihc,  religions,  or  benevolent  societiest  i"^' 
iras  only  interested  in  breaking  up  political  societies — the  ent 
canips  of  faction* 

TjÛb  speech,  which  RL  Tliiers  wound  up  by  a  skilful  and.  life 
TetFOspect  of  tlie  policy  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Restoration,  c 
pared  witli  tliat  porsued  since  Louis  PMhppe  came  to  the  thionei 
produced  a  very  deep  iuipression  on  the  Chamber,  The  amend* 
ment  was  rejected.  M.  Thiers  was  certmnly  not  in  the  wroi^i 
when  he  described  the  Société  des  Droits  de  F  Homme  as  an  anaj, 
which,  shifting  war  upon  the  nation,  might  at  any  moment  chaue 
the  apparent  destiny  of  France.  Without  the  law  against  associi* 
tions,  not  as  understood  by  the  opposition,  but  as  asked  by  the  go- 
vernment, the  constitutional  monarchy  was  at  an  end.  This  was  a 
certainty  ;  and  they  who  doubted  it,  like  MM.  Bignon,  Bérenm^ 
and  Otlilion  Barrot,  did  not  know  the  streMth  and  rigour  which 
an  organised  democracy  would  have  had.  Yes  ;  M.  Thiers  rightlf^^ 
said,  **  We  must  have  this  arbitrary  power,  or  we  are  lost"  Bat  thi^H 
very  confession  was  a  demolishing  condemnation  of  the  aysteca  re^" 
presented  by  the  speaker.  What  a  government  must  that  be, 
which  cannot  maintain  itst4f  without  such  destructive  resouroesl 
What  a  government  must  that  be  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a& 
an  end,  if  the  most  neccssîiry  and  sacred  of  all  rights  be  not  put  at 
the  capricious  mercy  of  seven  or  eight  individuals  !  The  measuxe  of 
the  weakness  and  illegitimacy  of  a  power  is  the  extent  of  the  !•• 
©ourccs  which  it  consumes.  It  is  unworthy  to  cjdst,  if  the  intexesti 
which  it  arms  against  itsell'  are  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  cm* 
tact  with  liberty  must  be  mortal  to  it  ;  and,  if  it  can  only  exist  by 
absorbing  the  hfe-blood  of  a  people,  why  should  it  exist  at  all? 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  have  opposed  the  law  to  any  purpose,  Ihi 
foundations  of  the  system  which  had  rendered  tins  law  so  moB* 
strously  necessary,  ought  to  have  been  boldly  attacked.  This  Ù» 
opposition  diu^t  not  do,  and  the  triumph  of  ministers  was  oompfele' 
Various  amendments  were  moved  by  MM,  Taillandier  »  CoroeBeai 
Aoglade,  Glals-Bizoin,  de  la  Rochefoucald,  Dubois  (Za£re-iji/^ 
nîncrr).  Teuton,  Roger,  and  Charamaule^ — all  designed  to  countetad 
the  fatal  tendency  of  tlie  proposed  law;  but  they  were  rejected  ia 
succession  by  a  systematic  majority,  and  associations,  whether  for 
tlie  promotion  of  industry,  science,  letters,  rehinon,  or  chantjr,  be- 
came no  otherwise  lawful  than  as  it  pleased  my  '  This  was  lbs 
decidon  of  246  votes  out  of  400.  However,  >n  was  noi  89 
far  oatraged  without  liaving  had  energetic  delenders.  M»  BenjCi 
excLiimed,  in  one  of  those  transports  of  feeling  which  lightened  «y 
his  countenance  and  shook  his  voice — ^^  There  is  something  moie4â^ 
gutting  than  revolutionary  impudence;  it  is  the  impudence  of  apoi* 
tide»;"  and  M,  Pages  (de  rArricge)  thundered  forth  the  followsag 
pffoteat,  which  mu^  for  ever  stigmatise  this  law: — "  If  any  Frencb* 
Btta,  an  honest  man,  desires  to  found  an  association  for  the  piopaga* 
lion  and  support  of  Christianity,  I  sjn  his  man,  despite  your  twtnn4»rf« 
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your  law.     I£  any  Frenchman,  an  honest  man,  desires  a  greater 

ifiion  of  the  knowledge  which  paves  the  way  for  the  morality  of 

future,  and  the  happiness  of  numanity,  I  am  his  man,  despite 

your  ministers  and  your  law.     The  slave  of  all  just,  the  enemy  of 

all  unjust  lawg,  I  will  never  hesitate  between  persecutor  and  victim. 

I  know  no  human  power  which  can  make  me  an  apostate  to  God, 

Hiumanity,  and  Fiance;  and,  to  obey  my  conscience,  I  will  disobey 

bour  law/' 

W  Among  the  deputies  who  sided  witli  government,  there  was  one 
'yrho  did  not  give  his  vote  until  he  had  explained»  that  he  only 
voted  for  the  law  as  one  of  public  expediency.  This  deputy  had 
only  recently  been  returned  to  the  Chamber;  but  two  speeches 
had  caused  him  to  be  liuiled  as  one  of  the  masters  of  eloquence, 
'^nc  half  of  his  genius  had  long  been  patent.  This  deputy  was 
.  de  Lamartine. 

In  appeanmcCf  M.  de  Lamartine  is  the  nobleman.     His  features 
2   finely  cliiselled,   liis  figure  tall  and  slight,   his  manner  easy, 
lOUgh  dignified,   and  he  adds  to  the  style  of  the  perfect  gentle- 
mjui   the   spontaneous   elegance   which   is  composea   of   exquisite 
nuthings.     Only,  his  addiction  to  poetry  having  accustomed  him 

kpomp  of  diction,  he  is  unskilled  m  the  language  of  the  drawing- 
ttn,  the  hght  and  lively  babble  of  the  day.  That  such  a  man 
aboold  be  a  democrat  was  astonishing  to  some,  though  nothing, 
Wirever,  was  more  true.  And  if  democracy  had  not  been  his  first 
wanhip,  it  was  because  he  had  only  seen  her  through  the  dust 
iMitiJ  by  the  battles  of  half  a  century;  because  lie  had  seen  her 
Ueedmfff  tattered,  always  ready  to  treat  with  death,  and  knowing 
Beiiher  how  to  aet  testnunts  upon  herself,  nor  to  perpetuate  her 
triumphs.  Haw  was  it  possible  that  the  poet  of  tne  Médita- 
Han^,  go  calm  and  gentle,  that  he  was  himself  almost  a  breathing 
Ijm^  flhould  not  have  been  revolted  by  sudi  a  spectacle?  How 
it  possible  that  so  harmonious  a  soul  should  not  have  been 
by  those  numerous  hymns  chaun ted  in  honour  of  slaughter? 
fid»  appearances  only  exercise  a  passing  influence  on  superior 
.  They  easily  perceive  the  march  of  grand  ideas  through  the 
rdcrs  which  reveal,  even  whilst  obscuring  them.  Moreover,  we 
not  love  the  people  for  their  virtues.  We  must  love  them, 
and  vicious  as  they  are,  for  the  virtues  which  tliey  have  not, 
which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  if  they  had  not  been  de- 
vil^ of  the  education  which  was  their  due,  and  stinted  in  the 
■appineaa  to  which  they  had  a  ri^ht.  M.  de  Lamartine  was  a 
Clmstian,  heart  and  soul,  and  to  do  the  people  tliis  justioe  was  a  eenti- 
ment  not  too  lofty  for  him.  And  then,  hkc  all  tlie  truly  great  and 
Iblrong-mitided*  he  could  comprehend,  that  tliey  only  deeerv©  em- 
pna  who  are  borne  to  it  by  public  acclaim  ;  that  the  hallowing  of 
aaj  prescriptive  right,  which  delivers  the  people  to  tbe  guidance  of 
partoffi  diQeen  by  chance,  is  madness;  and  that  to  resi^  me  govern- 
of  human  affairs  to  folly  or  baseness  is  a  great  impiety.     Un* 
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fortunately,  M,  Lamartine  is  împassionable  to  a  degree 
the  suspicious  on  their  guard  against  him.  He  was  ardently  i 
as  an  ally— but  was  one  sure  of  liim,  was  there  not  a  danger  of  losing 
him?  The  mci^animity  with  which  he  would  acknowledge  »n 
eiTor,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which  lie  would  announce  a  cnoage 
of  opinion,  gave  a  tone  of  indecision  to  his  policy — and  he  wtâ 
lowered  by  it,  to  his  real  exaltation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ecemed 
as  ill-calculated  for  the  leader  of  a  paity  as  Chateaubriand.  Uo» 
that  he  neglected  the  practical  side  of  things.  On  the  contraiy,  ht 
rould  busy  liimseli'  in  such  matters  with  a  sort  of  childish  anxiett^ 

if  lie  dreaded  that  his  fame  would  otherwise  gufler,  and  imi 

etry  should  be  exposed,  in  his  person,  to  the  scorn  of  men  of  bua* 
nees.  But  to  be  leader  of  a  paity  is  to  be  its  slave;  and  when  com- 
mand  becomes  a  haughty  form  of  obedience,  tlien  a  total  lenundatifla 
of  self,  of  one's  own  ideas»  and^  at  times,  a  servihty  of  ambition,  uc 
required,  of  which  men  of  genius  are  incapable,  A  demagogue,  « 
M.  dc  Lamartine  could  not  become.  He  was  never  seen  to  gii 
way  in  the  Chamber  to  that  hostile  look,  menacing  gesture,  suaal 
start,  or  unexpected  burst,  which  challenge  and  provoke  pasad 
and  act  on  an  assembly  like  tempestuous  winds  on  the  billows  off 
sea.  His  action  was  deliberate;  his  words,  of  purple  and  gold» 
from  his  lips  with  slow  and  measured  cadence;  his  lofty  figure  pit* 
served  a  coldly  digniûed  port;  and,  if  we  may  eo  express  ouivomi^ 
the  pulsations  of  his  eloquence  beat  too  temperately  and  unifon 
But  there  is  one  glory  which  is  indisputibly  M.  de  Lamartine's. 
an  epoch  wlien  many  republicans  had  not  got  beyond  the 
that  the  substitution  of  a  consul  for  a  king  would  ensure  tlie  ' 
of  the  people,  he,  a  legitimatist  but  newly  converted,  already  1k* 
raided  social  reform.  Tlie  ancients,  as  all  know,  honoured  poeti 
with  the  derignation  of  Vales,  or  prophet;  and  M.  de  Lamartiae 
was  a  poet  in  the  noblest  acceptation  ol  tlie  word,  since  there  cane 
a  time  when  courageously  shaking  oiFthc  prejudices  of  half  a  lifct 
and  deserting  the  cause  of  power,  that  is,  of  force,  he  ri^-etted  tte 
attention  of  his  fellow*meu  by  the  noise  of  his  illustrious  defection,  ïïoi 
pointed  to  the  luminous  path  which  will  be  run  by  future  genemtioA 

M.  de  Lamartine  had  voted  for  the  law  against  assodationâ, 
through  his  fear  of  seeing  poUtical  societies  wage  war  on  govern- 
ment and  heap  ruin  on  ruin.  He  did  not  perceive  that  this  rt^ 
law  was  about  to  give  the  signal  for  the  battle,  so  much  drended  1 
him  ;  that  from  that  moment  every  sword  was  half  drawn  from  î 
sheath,  and  that  from  one  end  oi  France  to  the  other  there  ■ 
preparations  for  war. 

Now,  no  impending  crisis  had  ever  foimd  the  executive  a  pr^  li 
greater  divisions.  War  for  place  was  eagerly  pursued,  nnUl  a  molt 
terrible  war  should  break  out.  Beset  with  intrigues,  two  nueift- 
hers  of  the  cabinet  were  on  the  point  of  succumbing  ;  and  the  Dakt 


de  BrogUe,  the  object  of  a  aeciet  and  persevering  hate, 
about  to  resign. 
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^_^_  made  on  the  French   governincnt  by  that  of  the 

united  Statca  for  twenty-five  Trillions  of  francs  was  not  t!ie  cauâe, 
uthe  occasion  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  retirement.  Was  France 
indebted  in  the  sum  of  five-and-twentj  millions  to  the  United 
5?  What  was  the  origin  of  the  American  claim?  How  far 
the  pretensions  of  America  a  valid  foundation?  These  were 
ie  questions  which  the  Chamber  had  to  examine,  but  we  shall  pass 
rcr  the  debates  to  which  tliey  gave  rise»  reserving  an  explanation 
""the  subject  until  it  shall  be  again  brought  up  in  1835 ,  and  merely 
iserving  that  the  claim  was  at  this  time  unhesitatingly  rejected. 
In  itA  exc^sive  desire  to  preserve  peace  the  ministry  had  tried 
beir  utmost  to  induce  the  Chamber  to  vote  in  favour  of  America; 
yet  the  backstairs  men  of  the  Château  managed  to  drop  black 
'  ito  the  bafloting  box. 
i  was  an  extraordinary  fact  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
be  ting  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the  acknowled^jeraent  of 
claim,  and  therefore  M.  dc  Broglie's  friends  saw  in  tjiia  result 
f  the  triumph  of  intrigue^  and  remained  convinced  that  as  he  was 
preeable  to  the  king,  the  vote  was  designed  to  get  rid  of  him. 
[true  that  the  court  had  to  resign,  itsdf  to  a  paiiifhl  defeat^  but 
e  Brogho^s  retirement  made  amends  for  it.  A  rejection  of  the 
did  not  prevent  its  being  renewed,  whilst  the  minister  s  retire- 
^  might  be  considered  definitive  ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers, 
i vantage  of  this  way  of  reckoning  exceeded  the  inconvenience. 
it  is  that  the  count  did  not  mistake  M.  de  Broglîe's  sus- 
;  for,  as  soon  as  the  house  broke  up,  he  went  straight  to 
and  offered  his  resignation. 

'  ag  had  little  feehng  for  parliamentary  scruples,  and  openly 

at   them  ;    to   suffer  scli-love    to   interfere  with    business 

aed  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  silly  and  dangerous,      llis  opi- 

,  thai  the  making  all  important  questions,  cabinet  quesdons^ 

the  power  of  parliament  on  the  ruins  of  the  royal  pre- 

Ï¥e*     M.  de  Broslie  was  far  from  partaking  these  sentiments, 

,  he  WIS  aware  of  them,  and  naturall^y  expected  to  see  the  king 

kesttate  before  accepting  so  sudden  a  resignation.     On  the  c^jntrary, 

~  ';.  do  BfOgUe  was  suffered  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  manilestcd  the  wish. 

&e  kiDg^s  efforts  to  retain  him  were  confined  to  those  mere  exprea- 

m&  of  politeness  prescribed  by  modem  courtesy,  and  by  which  M. 

I  Brogue  c^uld  not  be  deceived,  since  Louis  Philippe  betrayed  him- 

"ïy  a  particular  cxprc^ion  of  countenance  which  he  could  not 

and  the  secret  of  which  his  ministers  had  learned  to  divine. 

.  Î9  not  the  least  doubtful  that  the  Duke  de  Broghe's  retirement 

i  the  hvehest  joy  in  the  Chateau.      As  we  have  intimated, 

I  king  bad  a  personal  objection  to  him.      He  found  bim  stiff,  ob- 

lUe,  coldly  dignified,  and  impenetrable  to  all  minor  seductions  ; 

i  he  felt  iÛ  at  his  ease  with  a  minister  with  whom  he  hardly  dared 

ailiary  and  who  could  detect  the  secret  meaning  of  royal  con- 

[>n*     On  the  other  hand,  M.  dc  Broglie  had  the  Ikult,  in 
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courtly  eyes,  of  meddling  with  matters  of  busânees^  «»d  tliifl  in  t  de- 
partment in  wKich  the  king  disliked  all  control.    In  short,  the  retiit- 
ment  of  the  minister  for  foreign  aiiairg  was  but  the  beginning  of  % 
plfm,  long  in  embryo.     A  thorough  understanding  between  the  Duke 
de  Broghe,  M.  GKiizot,  and  M*  Thiers,  would  too  often  have  counter- 
acted the  king's  pereonal  policy,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
80 w  the  deedâ  of  distrust  between  them,  and  8ct  them  againsi  ead^ 
other  by  a  dark  and  persevering  appeal  to  feelings  of  jealotisv'^ 
Up  to  this  period  tKc  plan  had  made  little  progress.     The  frieni^ 
ship  of  M,  Cxuizot  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  had  remained  free  bui^iM. 
clouds;  and  if  their  intimacy  inspired  M.Thiers  with  any  une^^ 
siness,  he  did  not  yet  suppose  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  lucj 
break  witli  them.     But  the  duke's  resignation  was  the  signal  for     m 
<x>mplctc  change.     M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers  were  placed  face  to  W^  ^ 
without  any  bond  of  union  between  tliem,  with  diiîërent  chsamcto^ri 
and  aims,  rival  talents,  and  equal  pretensions.     Thi^  was  a  state  C2i4 
things  easily  to  be  turned  to  the  account  of  the  king's  wish  to  govocai 
nncontroUed  !  | 

A  new  minister  for  ford^  adairs  had  to  be  found  in  the  Dnlc^ 
de  Broçhe's  stead.  Marshal  Souk  retained  the  presidency 
cause  his  military  reputation  carried  weight  with  it,  and  bee 
his  political  importance  in  the  council  was  not  safficient 
awaken  jealousy.  The  foreign  office  was  offered  to  M.  de 
who  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  it.  A  sailor,  he 
himself  at  his  ease  as  minister  of  marine,  the  duties  of  the 
not  being  b^ond  him  ;  but  could  he  keep  the  cost  to  which  he 
invited  ?  Would  not  the  thread  of  diplomatic  mtrigue  break  in 
fingers  every  moment  ;  and  how  could  he  reply  to  attacks  ia  tki 
Chamber  made  on  every  point  of  European  pohcy.  He  distnisle^^ 
his  capabihties,  and,  after  long  hesitation,  only  consented  to  take^i^<^ 
post  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  receive  tlic  benefit  of  IL  '  ^ 
Broglie's  experience  and  advice.  The  ministry  of  marine  was 
tended  for  Admiral  Roussin,  then  on  service  ;  hut,  on  his 
it,  was  given  to  Admiral  Jacobs. 

Other  changes  were  in  contemplation.     M.  d'Argout,  a  well-in'^ 
formed,  pains-taking  man,  and  who  was  passionately  fond  of  aS 
business  connected  with  numerical  details,  had  shed  no  brillianc;y  oia 
the  office  of  home  secretary,  and  had  even  lost  in  the  estijnatîûci  of 
his  colleagues.     M.  Thiers,  on  the  contrary,  although  confined  to 
the  less  conspicuous  department  of  the  ministry  of  commerce, 
made  his  influence  felt  in  every  other.     His  Iriends  desired  a  higlMff 
position  for  him,  but  he  clung  to  his  office,  digregardful  of  its 
oondary  and  non-poUtical  character,  aware  that  he  acquired  but 
more  lustre  from  it,  and  satisfied  with  dazzling  the  Chamber  with 
his  displays  on  the  questions  which  more  particularly  belonged  to  fail 
colleagues.     Nevertheless,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuamd,  imp^ 
cially  by  M,  Bertin-de-Vaux,  all  powerful  as  editor  of  the  Jourtml 
éêi  Dib€Us^  and  who  considered  it   indisf^en sable  that  M,  Thios 
should  become  minister  for  the  interior.     Confiequcntly^  an  intrigue 
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Ei  Bet  on  fool  io  the  cotmcil  itself  for  the  exclusion  of  M.  d*Argout, 
I  M.  BàTthe  entered  into  it  without  a  suspicion  that  he  was  him- 
f  the  object  of  a  similar  malevol<mt  plot;  for  he  was  looked  upon 
worn  out,  and  M-  Bertin-de-Vaux  was  secretly  planning  to  instal 
in  liÎBileftd,  as  minister  of  justice»  M.  Persil,  a  morose^  but  stout-hearted 
'  '  ste,  who  had  been  made  a  marked  man  by  party  resent- 
We  ahall  not  degrade  our  history  by  entering  upon  the 
fol  details  of  the  intrigues  which  were  to  remodel  the  cabinet. 
I  SuflicieDt  to  state  that  one  day,  while  M,  Barthe,  seated  in  the  Chamber 
I  the  ministerial  bcuch^  was  quietly  flattering  his  senses  with  the 
of  power,  M,  Dupin  aine  was  called  out  to  receive  the  im- 
poititti  oommunicjition  uiat  the  office  of  minister  of  justice  waa  atr  | 
^  In  service.  The  offer  was  made  with  the  hope  that  he  would  refus© 
m  it,  since  they  durst  not  give  it  to  M.  Persu  without  having  first 
m  ^xBSmà  it  to  him  ;  and  he  did  refuse.  On  that  very  day  M.  Barthe 
■  learnt  firom  a  friend  the  intrigues  of  his  colleagues  against  him;  und, 
in  his  indignation^  he  resolved  at  once  to  ^ve  loose  to  his  wrath,  and, 
the  council  meeting  that  evening,  out  it  came.  This  was  the 
CDab,  and  MM.  d^Argout  and  Barthe  were  replaced  by  MM.  Tliiers 
«bd  PcraL  To  dismiss  them  without  some  mark  of  favour  would 
la?©  been  imprudent,  M-  Barthe  received  the  presidency  of  the 
Cour  dtê  Comptée  f  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  M.  Barbé- 
liirbois,  whose  austerity  in  tlic  famous  Kesner  alfair  had  been  of- 
&QSTe;  and  die  Duke  de  Gal'tc  had  to  yield  to  M.  d'Argout  the 
nignifiocnt  functions  of  tlie  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The 
^"^'  try  of  commerce,  vacated  by  M.  Thiers,  was  given  to  M. 
ELtel,  one  of  the  most  able  del'enders  of  the  treaty  ol*  the  twenty* 
îve  sâllions  ;  a  clear  proof  that  this  onerous  treaty  was  again  to  be 
Imnight  up,  and  that  M.  de  Broglie  liad  not  been  so  eagerly  sacri- 
£oed  to  the  soverei^ty  of  the  Cliamber  alone. 

But  whilst  these  intrigues  were  going  on  in  the  cabinet,  the  nation 
v«s  fennenting  beneath;  and  the  interests,  so  directly  threatened  by 
the  law  of  associations,  were  at  every  quarter  preparing  for  a  vigo- 
rous effort.    Meetings  were  held  at  Paris,  sometimes  at  General  La- 
&yette's,  sometimes  at  the  house  of  one  of  liis  most  intimate  friends* 
beation  of  the  Une  of  conduct  tlicy  should  pursue  was  there  dis- 
But  what  was  to  be  done,  il'  by  trampling  the  most  invio- 
r  foot,  Hberty  was  to  be  violently  assailed  by 
be  met  by  force?     How  can  we  hesitate,  said 
Government  begins  the  attack,  and  will  goon  to  the  end;  and 
will  dare  all  ^gainst  us  it  we  dare  nothing  against  it.    If  we  give  way 
ire  are  loat  The  majority,  with  Gamier- Pages  at  their  head,  objected 
tbo  Yastncss  of  the  enterprise,  the  insufficiency  of  the  preparations^ 
the  difficulty  of  managing  the  daring  spirits  which  would  embark  in 
the  ^iterprise,  the  want  of  organisation,  the  number  of  troops  that 
HOttld  be  opposed  to  tliem,  and  the  absolute  imposéibility  of  esciting 
tho  bulk  ol  the  bourgeoisie  to  insurrection.     A  singular  suggestioa 
WW  that  of  a  literary  man  noted  among  Uie  repubEcans  ibr  the  ™ 


lome. 
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detect  the  elements  of  power  half  hidden  in  the  confosioiL  ff  1 
was  alanned  by  the  exaggerated  views  of  some  indii^idiials,  be  jret 
fbiind  in  the  very  vigour  of  their  flights  something  pieasijig  to  nia 
own  courage,  and  which  filled  his  impasaioned  soul  with  emotioo. 
He  was  often  on  the  point  of  pohliclj  breaking  with  them^  but  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  about  to  attick  them  in  the  National^  \m 
paper,  he  would  heatate  and  then  dismiâs  the  idea,  not  chooetng  to 
aftord  the  common  enemy  the  triumph  of  exulting  over  the  di^imioci 
of  the  republicans,  and  prefering,  after  all,  tumult  to  selfishncsB^  in- 
considerate race  to  base  insolence,  and  the  very  faults  of  the  rebck 
to  the  lying  wisdom  of  their  oppressors. 

To  this  difierence  of  view  aa  to  the  degree  of  energy  to  be  Iffl- 
parted  to  the  movcmentfl  of  the  republicans,  were  addedvesry  mnam 
diiTerenccs  of  opinion.  For  instance,  M.  Gode&oi  Cava^nac,  in  tbe 
committee  of  the  Société  des  Drmis  de  VHrnnme^  and  M.  AxamDA 
Marrast,  in  the  Tribune  newspaper,  professed  ideas  with  rqgaid  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  authority  of  government  should  be  bosedt 
and  on  ccntitilisation,  which  were  not  ahogether  shared  either  by 
M.  Armand  Carrel,  M.  Anselme  Petetin,  or  M,  Martin  MaiUefer* 
Armand  Carrel,  however,  was  sliaken  in  his  opinion,  and  fînaQy  gtvç 
it  up  witli  the  courageous  good  tliith  which  was  his  characteriatic; 
but  MM.  Maillefer  and  Petctin  clung  tenaciously  to  theirs,  and  wrté 
but  little  moved  by  the  necessity  for  strengthening  and  centraliaiiit 
power  after  having  pro\'ided  for  its  tutelary  character,  being  mix£ 
more  occupied  in  devising  means  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual by  solid  guarantiees,  and  for  keeping  Paris  in  check. 

If  the  republicans  had  felt  themselves  less  strong,  and  had  not 
fancied  they  were  on  the  eve  of  realising  all  theirnopes,  perhapt 
they  would  have  been  less  warm  in  the  mtelloctual  etrug|?le  by  whim 
the  party  was  internally  agitated.  But  the  party  waaaoneadlow  in 
its  resolve  to  conquer,  and  was  animated  by  sucn  exubemnee  of  nle, 
that  it  conceived  power  was  witliin  its  grasp,  and  that  it  waa  about 
to  pass  from  theory  to  practice,  from  the  direction  of  passions  to  that 
of  interests.  For  we  must  observe  that  in  the  very  bosom  of  llie 
Société  des  Droits  de  C Homme,  and  at  the  height  of  its  enthuMflOii 
it  had  actively  carried  on  the  peaceful  labour  of  organising  a  pka 
by  which  the  passions  of  revolt  should  be  subjected  to  tne  mks 
oi  science.  It  had  therefore  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  dia 
means  by  which  the  nation  should  be  aroused,  directed,  govcnMdi 
defended;  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared,  at  one  and  the  same  tînie, 
for  battle  and  for  meditation,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  moinenlv 
and  to  ponder  on  the  calb  of  the  morrow — an  additional  inoeotifV 
to  entlumism,  but  abo  to  division  and  passion* 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  must  observe,  that  although  then 
irere  many  charhonniers  in  the  Société  des  Droits  de  rilomme^  Ûfi 
diie&  of  tnis  society  and  of  the  charbonniers  did  not  move  Qoile  is 
eoncert.  In  the  aged  Buonarotti  the  Société  des  Droits  de  tOmms 
had  a  much  more  severe  and  imposing  judge  than  Armand  CaticL 
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[The  supreme  director  of  the  mjatcrious  movements  of  charàannerie, 

[BooBftiotti,  had  00  confidence  in  a  coDspinicy  which  openly  blazoned 

'  its  plans,  publiahcd  every  morning  the  name  of  its  leaders,  and  beat  up 

for  recruits  in  the  face  of  day.     As  matters  stood,  he  was  in  the  right. 

K  A  consj^^  :iinst  government  cannot  succeed,  even  when  it  af- 

BÂeta  no  ,  except  its   leaders  are  kept  in  the  back-groimd. 

^^^h  £ict  is  that  the  Société  had  all  the  inconveniencics  and  none  of 

^MVftdvantàgcd  of  êtcret  societies.     Excellent  for  the  work  of  pro- 

■  pttgAiiâîaiiii  It  was  imposable  for  it  not  to  be  thrown  into  confuaioa 

on  the  eve  of  a  ^^         '    K^  ^^^  single  step  of  arresting  its  leaders. 

It»  founders,  in  ;=  :  their  course  of  action  from  that  of  the 

charbonmerfy  had  committed  a  fault,  wliich  they  had  dearly  to  atone 

lor;  elnee  the  first  summons  to  arms  was  heard  by  most  of  them  in 

the  depths  of  a  dungeon. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  progress  of  our  narrative  has  led  us  up  to  the  9th  of  April, 
1B34;  but  to  understand  the  events  which  make  this  date  a  bloody 
epoch  in  the  annab  of  Lyons,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  a  little. 

Lyons  had  long  been  m  a  state  of  excitement;  and  all  conspired  to 
ooDjure  up  there  a  vaster  and  more  terrible  tempest  than  that  dreadful 
slorm  of  November,  the  roar  of  which  still  echoed  through  France. 

The  insturrection  of  November  had  taken  government  by  surprise; 
and  ihereibre  it  had  neglected  nothing  to  efface  the  shame  of  its  do- 
feii^  Hie  garrison  was  increased  beyond  all  proportion;  troops, 
dmded  amongst  the  neighbouring  towns,  were  kept  ready  to  maicli- 
«idba  &Bt  signal;  the  national  guard  was  rudely  disarmed;  forti* 
^^waEMWi»  arose  around  the  city^  and  the  cannon  which  were  to  le* 
strain  or  destroy  it  were  placed  no  more  than  from  1500  to  2000 
mètres  from  the  Hotel-de- V ille,  which  is  situated  in  the  most  central 
and  richest  quarter  of  the  city;  tho  war-office  purchased,  without 
amearing  in  the  transaction,  and  repaired,  a  high  wall,  that  served 
m  isolate  the  Croix-Rousse,  wluch  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  insur- 
ntfeHixm  of  November;  government  managed  to  fortify  various  points, 
ewtm.  in  the  interior  of  the  city;  in  short,  Lyons  became  a  battle'] 
fidd  prepared  for  anticipated  and  inevitable  contest.  At  the  same 
ttne,  the  military  authorities  appeared  to  take  a  pleasure  in  a  display 
of  fbroe  as  menacing  as  it  was  haughty.  The  Lyonese  often  foundf,  ^ 
the  ÙTBt  thing  in  the  morning,  the  squares  covered  with  armed  sol-  ' 
Sêê9;  and  trouble,  terror,  or  rage  possessed  qvctj  soul. 

Tba  ramblican  party,  on  its  side,  had  increasiEHl  there,  was  fully  ] 
orambed,   carriefl  itself   loftily,    and  assumed    possession   of  the») 
pi^e  0und  with  its  customary  impetuosity.     Alon^  with  the  /W»  [ 
a  republican  paper,  conducted  with  much  talent  by  M* 
It2 
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Pctetin,  but  upon  principles  of  decentralisation  andnotions  that  kckcd 
boldness,  another  paper,  the  Glaneuse^  was  establislied.  Its  finances 
were  supplied  by  M.  Albert,  who  placed  his  fortune  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  social  relationa  at  the  disposal  of  the  party. 

In  tlie  raonth  of  April  1833,  two  suits,  commenced  giïnidtancously 
against  the  Gianeiise^  gave  occasion  to  a  regular  re^*iew  of  the  forced 
of  democracy.     M.  Dupont,  an  avocat  of  the  Paris  bar,  was  in%itcd  to^ 
Lyons  to  afford  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  to  the  incriminated  mpcf^ 
M.  Gander  Pages,  to  whom  the  republican  Lyonese  had  already  in  th^» 
preceding  year  given  a  dimier  attended  by  2CKX)  guests^  prepared  alâc^ 

to  proceed  to  Lyons.     M,  Pliilippon,  editor  of  a  very  celebrated  a 

tirica  I  journal,  iM.  Saint  Rom  me,  an  avocat  of  celebrity  in  the  depaiW— — 
racnt  dc  llsère,  and  M,  Trélat,  repre^ntative  of  the  republicans  o* 
Auvergne,  came  to  the  rendezvous.  Fifteen  deputations  were  »eii^ 
by  the  adjoining  departments  ;  preparations  were  actively  made  f<v- 
a  banquet,  for  which  2000  subscribers  were  reckoned  upon  ;  OOOiHB 
presented  themselves  ;  the  banquet  was  fixed  for  the  5th  of  Ma; 
1833,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  give  this  manifestation  an  impoi  ' 
character. 

The  executive  took  alarm  ;  the  men  who  under  the  Restomtioii 
decreed  a  decidedly  revolutionary  ovation  to  Lafayette  in  the  name  c    ^^f 
persecuted  liberalism  ;  these  very  men  vowed  that  the  proposed  bai^^* 
quct  fihould  not  take  place  even  should  civil  war  resume  the  workc::^»^ 
ciastruction  begun  in  November.     Tlie  prohibition  was  expressed  in     -^ 
decree  which  rested  upon  no  written  law.    Tlie  stewards  of  the  dinnes^-r 
declared  the  decree  illegal,  and  continued  to  make  their  préparations   •' 
but  suddenly,  an  agitation  of  a  mysterious  character  broke  out    # 
unknown  and  sinister  faces  appeared  in  the  thorough (are«;  stupid 
shouts  were  raised,  and  the  town  was  inundatetl  with  false  circtdai99 
some  calumniating  the  weaknes^s  of  the  dinner  committee,  others  ca- 
lumniating its  audacity.     Had  the  pohce  excited  this  movement  ? 
The  committee  was  convinced  of  this,  and  being  fully  determined 
not  to  overstep  the  law,  it  adjourned  the  dimier  to  the  12th  of  May, 
after  having  liad  an  opinion  drawn  up  by  four  avocaUoi  the  LyoneM 
bar,  in  which  the  illegality  of  the  prefect*9  decree  was  demonstnrtoA 
The  committee  "vrishcd  to  signify  this  to  the  prefect  ÛvcoM^rh  a  Ituisskr, 
but  not  one  ministerial  officer  w^ould  venture  to  take  the  bu^ineâs 
upon  him*     An  appeal  was  laid  before  tlie  procureur  du  roi^  M.  de 
Chégaray  ;  he  replied  tliat  any  huissier  who  sliould  sign  the  notice 
should  be  dismissed.     All  legal  mc^ns  were  now  exhausted»     TIwi 
police  gave  notice  to  the  proprietor  of  the  garden  where  tlic  Imnqiict 
was  to  be  held,  that  his  property  would  be  occupied  by  the  ntilitafy* 
Thousands  of  soldiers  were  to  be  brou^jht  together;  not'  "  n*«- 

fore  remained  to  the  committee  but  a  call  to  arms  ;  tJiev  s.  ium 

tl\e  efiusion  of  blood,  but  by  the  demeanour  of  the  republicam^,  bv  the 
energy  of  their  proceedings,  by  their  untamed  pride,  by  the  mafifni- 
tude  of  the  measures  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  agauiit 
them,  one  might  already  judge  of  their  commanding  iodueaoe. 
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t  Some  days  afterwards  tlie  editor  of  the  Glaneuse  was  summoned 
Blfixre  the  jury,  Lyons  still  remembers  the  harangues  of  M.  Dupont. 
mH  that  is  loltiest  in  argument,  all  that  is  most  cogent  in  logic,  the 
inosi  caustic  irony i  tlie  most  impasdoned  eloquence  of  the  heait;  all 
lids  M.  Dupont  displayed  in  this  cclchmted  cause,  but  that  which  lay 
it  the  root  of  the  matter  was  war,  always  war.  The  Gïanemc  was  ac- 
iited  T^J>on  the  first  trial  ;  there  was  a  verdict  against  it  un  the  se- 
Tnc  penalty  was  terrific;  fifteen  months  imprisonment  and 
fmncs  hue,  and  as  if  such  a  sentence  were  not  enough,  it  was 
vutcd  by  the  enforcement  of  the  prison  discipline,  iittcd  only  for 
lowest  criminals.  The  writer  was  seized  by  gensdannes,  and 
Ttcd  from  brigade  to  brigade  to  Clairvaux,  along  ^vitli 
Hundred  robbers;  and  the  men  who  proceeded  to  the  ac- 
lishment  of  such  acts  of  vengeance  were  the  same  who  had 
out  anathema  against  the  Restoration  for  its  conduct  vpith  re- 
to  MM.  Magalon  and  Fontan  ! 

were  the  causes  of  irritation  and  revolt  accumulating,  but 
on  had  crept  in  among  tlie  Lyonese  democrats.  Charbmtncrk 
ons  wanted  a  solid  organisation;  several t-Aflri^ow/iiVrj*,  with  a 
lar  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  the  force  of  secret  societies, 
iplained  of  the  mystery  witli  wliich  the  members  of  tlie  haute- 
'i  nationale  remained  shrouded  ;  and  they  made  no  secret  of  their 
Iftvernon  blindly  to  obey  orders,  the  origin  of  wliich  was  as  carei'uUy 
^^ocealed  from  them.  Two  Lyonese,  S'OI,  Martin  and  Bertholon, 
4ariDg  been  elected  presidents  of  vc/ifi?^,  required  oi'the  dkasth'e  Ûmt 
«hould  be  initiated  into  the  secret  of  the  constitution  of  the 
nationale.  A  half  promise  was  made  them,  but  either  there 
no  intention  or  no  ability  to  fulfil  it:  unpleasant  bickerings  en- 
the  di^enters  named  commissionei-s  ;  a  new  system  of  rules 
arcdj  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  society  was  imminent. 
is  t4>ok  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1833*  M.  Cavaignac, 
Irhoee  opinion  it  was  that  the  executive  ought  to  be  resisted  in  the 
|>m  day,  in  tlie  face  of  the  sun,  arrived  unexpectedly  in  Lyons. 
Je  immediately  had  interviews  with  the  most  inÙuential  democrats. 
Bid  iaquii'ed  into  the  state  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
ft  hiâ  pxesence,  in  tlie  oftice  of  the  Précurseur^  which  was  presided 
ter  l^  M*  Jules  Se^iun.  After  a  close  investigation  into  the  re- 
places of  the  polity  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
Irtthf^n  for  an  open  display  offeree;  that  the  party  should  confine 
idf  '  Lie  propagation  of  its  opinions;  that  even  supposing 

ijXr .     1     I'juld  be  begun  in  Fans,  Lyons  could  not  take  part 

unless  with  the  voluntary  and  spontaneous  adhesion  of  the  work- 

;  that  it  was  important  consequently  to  strike  root  among  the 

and  that  meanwliile  in  anticipation  of  the  crisis  it  was  ex- 

nt  Uj  create  a  power  representing  all  the  living  forces  of  the 

and  destined  to  centraUse  the  action  of  the  party,  whether  it 

to  sustain  an  open  conflict,  or  whether  it  should  be  ne- 
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cessaiy  for  it  to  secure  the  people  the  advantages  of  victory.  It  i 
there! ore,  at  one  and  the  sBine  time  a  comniittee  of  resistance  tnd^ 
provisional  municipality,  which  it  proposed  to  institute,  but  in  t 
to  invest  the  comm^ittee  with  sufficient  strength^  a  mode  of  ele 
"was  agreed  upon  which  was  calculated  as  much  as  possible  to  i 
from  the  electors  all  knowledge  of  the  electcKÎ.  Every  one  wrote  oat 
his  list,  and,  the  mcetinc^  having  dispersed,  the  president  alone  read  the 
result  of  the  votes,  which  he  communicated  to  those  who  were  elected. 
Their  names  became  known  at  a  later  period  ;  they  were  MM.  Jttlei 
S*5guin,  Lortet,  Bertholon,  Baune,  Charassiii,  Poojoli  Jules  Fcvie, 
Micliel-Ange  P<^»rier,  Andde  Martin,  Rivière  cadet« 

M.  Cavaignac  chose  for  correspondenU  MM,  Bertholon  «ad  Maitmt 
gave  them  the  names  of  all  the  pro\^ncial  members  with  whom  actire 
relations  were  to  be  publicly  kept  up,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

The  hour  seemed  approaching  when  tlie  republicans  would  rokin 
Lyons.  In  vain  was  their  ascendancy  there  resisted  with  eneqj; 
they  tended  more  and  more  to  gain  the  upper  hand  by  their  eoungr. 
On  the  29tli  of  July,  1833,  m  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  w- 
rison  troops,  some  national  guards  having  loudly  protested  agtiaft 
the  bastiles,  and  some  one  in  the  corU^ge  of  Lieutenant-Gresiail 
Aymar  having  cried  out,  **  There  arc  Austrians  here,"  two  repid£- 
cans,  MM. Jules  Séguin  and  Baune,  hurried  up  to  Lieutenant^-GeneEd 
Aymar,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  staif,  demanded  an  explmialKii 
of  him,  and  obtained  a  public  disavowal. 

The  strength  of  the  party  had  nevertheless  need  of  gmdfliioe. 
The  committee  formed  subsequently  to  M.  Cavaignac's  jouraayv  •■^ 
wliieh  was  called  the  invmbk  committee^  did  not  act,  aad  seemed  Ic» 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  As  for  that  dissenting  eharbmimmt 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  it  had  set  to  work;  but  oertabiA*' 
visions  produced  by  personal  antipathies— supineness — ^the  difficulty 
of  organising  a  secret  society  without  limitmg  its  scheme;  all  tlit» 
had  concurred  to  render  the  endeavours  made  wholly  unprodiielm. 
Out  of  the  principal  remains  of  ch^irhùnneric  was  formedi  under  Ùd 
name  of  Socittt  ilu  Progrès^  an  association,  which  waa  at  fiai  cent- 
public  rather  than  wholly  public,  and  of  which  M.  Lammge  vn»  tte 
souL  Tlie  Socitti  des  Droits  de  V Homme  came  next  ana  was  moddlai 
upon  that  of  Paris,  Created  in  the  month  of  October,  1833,  it  hemat 
on  electing  a  committee  of  five  members»  MM.  Martin,  BertlioEiU 
Baune,  Hugon,  and  Poujol,     On  the  25th  of  December,  lS3^a 


general  meeting  of  the  sectionaries  lm\'ing  taken  place,  thendesi 
laid  down.  Two  new  leaders,  MM.  Albert  and  Sylvain  Courts  ^ 
nominated,  and  the  society  was  definitively  constituted, 

From  that  moment,  the  influence  of  the  repubhcan  party  cztendid 
with  extmordinary  rapidity.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  18SS, 
j]  '  >r  des  Droits  de  tllomme  embraced  the  whole  city  of  hyom; 
I.  over  the  adjoining  departments,  it  had  created  eorrcepood* 

ing  centres  wherever  it  had  exerted  its  formidable  and  irrenaiftle 
propaganda,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  important  towns  of  YhÈx^t 
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Dijon,  ClemKmt-Ferand,  Châlons-sur-Sâone,  St.  Etienne,  Besan^n, 
and  Grenoble,  the  elements  of  resistance  abounded.  At  Epmal, 
where  M.  Mathieu,  the  avocat,  had  great  influence,  the  carbonari^ 
and  the  Société  des  Droits  de  T Homme  daily  acquired  new  and  im- 
portant members.  At  Luneville  a  M.  Thomas,  quarter-master-general 
of  the  9th  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  had  formed  the  daring  project  of 
drawing  over  to  the  republican  side  the  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers 
stationra  in  that  town  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  of  exercise, 
collected  there  in  1833.  Enterprising,  devoted,  full  of  intelligence 
and  courage,  M.  Thomas  had  made  certain  of  the  assistance  of  many 
of  his  comrades,  had  entered  into  communication  with  the  republicans 
of  Nancy,  had  advised  the  Paris  committee  of  the  Société  des  Droits 
de  r Homme  of  his  designs,  and  only  waited  the  simial  for  action. 

Had  all  these  movements  been  combined  ana  directed  by  one 
common  and  vigorous  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  overthrown.  But  its  leaders,  hurried  away  as 
they  were  by  the  whirlwind  of  the  moment,  could  neither  give  the 
necessary  care  nor  time  to  its  proper  organisation. 

The  signal  for  action  ought  properly  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Société  des  Droits  de  V Homme.  For  some  time,  however,  it  had 
been  torn  by  grievous  divisions.  It  had  received  into  its  bosom 
young  men  burning  with  fiery  passions,  and  impatient  of  the  yoke 
of  the  committee,  which  they  charged  with  lukewarmness  because 
it  sufiered  prudence  to  reffulatc  its  zeal.  The  poUcy  of  tlie  com- 
mittee was  to  hold  all  ready  for  battle  if  it  was  lorced  upon  them; 
whilst  these  Vpuths  despised  arming  on  the  defensive  and  were  all 
for  attack.  The  committee  conceived  that  the  injuries  of  wliich  the 
country  complained  might  be  rcdre^ed  without  volunteering  a  direct 
and  unmeasured  assault  on  the  bourgeoisie;  whilst  these  young  men 
scorned  all  politic  management  as  timorous.  These  divisions  occa- 
sioned the  formation  of  a  second  committee,  under  the  title  of  Comité 
d Action  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  an  ill-will  among  the  sectivnaires, 
which  was  carefully  fomented  by  the  police,  whose  agents  pene- 
trated everywhere.  After  fatal  recriminations,  the  original  committee 
triumphed  ;  but  the  junction  of  the  two  committees  was  not  effected 
without  concessions,  of  which  the  smaller  but  bolder  party  took  ad- 
vantage. 

Moreover,  the  Société  des  Droits  de  F  Homme  was  far  from  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  republican  party.  The  Tribune  newspaper, 
although  violent  in  its  doctrines,  was  independent  of  the  society,  to 
which  its  editor,  M.  Armand  Marrast,  did  not  belong.  It  was  the 
same  with  MM.  Armand  Carrel  at  Paris,  Anselme  Petetin  at  Lyons, 
and  I^Iartin  Maillcfer  at  Marseilles;  who  all  thiXK;  felt  a  repugnance 
to  any  hazardous  attempt,  which  they  did  not  try  to  conceal.  Na- 
turally averse  firom  all  the  artifices  of  the  demagogue,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  regularity  of  military  discipline,  Armand  Carrel  was 
troubled  at  the  display  of  forceful,  but  irregular  passions,  always 
threatening  to  oversnoot  the  mark;  but  was  too  keen-sighted  not  to 
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worse-  By  a  melanclioly  and  too  frequent  effect  ot  compeiuiûiii 
orders  had  diniiiiished.  The  activity  of  the  Lyonese  manmaiettiren 
was  found  to  have  notably  decreased  during  the  first  months  of  îhe 
year  1834,  A  sad  contrast  !  Never  had  the  gaiety  of  the  rich  been 
more  obtrusively  displayed.  Balls  followed  balls  with  a  rapidity  in 
which  there  was  sometlilng  like  an  ostentatious  defiance.  Lyons 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  festivities  ;  the  poor  man  trembled  with 
indignation,  and  anger  stole  into  his  heart  and  sat  there  beside 
despair.  The  crisis  was,  therefore,  become  imminent  ;  it  was  hui- 
riea  on  by  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  centimes  per  ell  in  the  price  of 
plushes.  This  reduction  was  not  in  itself  very  considérable,  but  *" 
bore  upon  wages,  already  insufficient  ;  and  as  it  opened  a  way  to  mc 
disastrous  encroachments,  it  was  but  a  first  appUcation  of  the  law 
the  stronger.  The  plush -weavers  called  in  the  aid  of  their  brel 
of  the  other  classes,  and  then  the  mutualiste*  society,  in  pursuanoocf 
their  leading  principle,  took  into  consideration  a  general  $topp«g9 
of  the  looms. 

Considered  in  its  physical  results  the  measure  was  a  disastrous  oat; 
regarded  as  to  its  moral  principle  there  was  something  in  it 
larly  exalted.     What  could  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  50,< 
worldn^  men  ail  at  once  suspending  the  hibours  by  which  tb 
live,  and  resigning  themselves  to  the  hardest  privations  to  prot 
from  every  unjust   encroachment  12Q0  of  their  most   unfo; 
brethren  !     Accordingly,  such  a  determination,  had  it  been 
for  the  workmen  to  Irnve  upheld  it,  would  have  produced  incal- 
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culable  effects.      With  re*?ard    to  the 


worldng 


class    it  was  the 


theory  of  association  apphed  on  a  gmnd  scale,  and  at  tlie  cost  of 
sacrifices  which  rendered  its  effect  more  imposing.  With  lespoot 
to  the  hourgeome^  it  was  a  terrible  but  peremptory  demonstration  of 
the  vices  of  the  industrial  regime^  which,  founded  upon  an  anti* 
gonism  of  all  interests,  Hves  only  by  the  perpetual  triumph  of 
strong  over  the  weak,  and  keeps  up  a  flagrant  hostility  betf 
those  two  elements  of  production,  capital  and  labour. 

All  this  was  perfectly  understood  hy  the  leaders  of  the  maiorift 
1297  votes  out  of  2341  were  given  for  the  stoppage  of  the  looc 
and  as  a  great  number  of  working  men  did  not  belong  to  the  { 
dation,  tlic  latter  sent  emissaries  into  various  quarters  of  the  cî^ 
with  orders  to  compel  every  Lyonese  factory  to  obey  the  comn 
law.  Some  workmen  wished  to  resist,  they  were  thi'eatened; 
was  a  culpable  violence,  and  one  which  mive  the  colour  of  inji] 
to  a  just  cause.  The  interdiction  had  been  pronounced  on  ^_ 
12th  of  February;  two  daya  afterwards  20,000  looms  had  ceaaod  In 
ply  in  Lyons. 

It  h  miposslble  to  describe  the  consternation  which  this  news 
spread  through  the  dty.     One  would  have  said  that  tlie  gor 
torn  of  November  had  suddenly  started  up  before  the  a^ 
imaginations  of  men.     Kotliing  was  to  be  seen  on  i\ 
«ODous  or  threatening  visages.    Men  gazed  at  each  u.i    .       .u  ; 
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plexcd  and  inquinDg  looks,  every  bosom  laboured  with  that  heavy 
air  which  announces  the  approach  of  a  tempest.  Every  day  the 
Place  des  Terreaux  and  the  vicinity  were  filled  with  crowds,  the 
aspect  of  which  was  not  so  much  excited  aa  sullen.  Every  day 
the  streets  were  tilled  vnth.  emigrants,  for  terror  having  seized 
upon  most  of  the  manufacturers,  they  had  suddenly  cut  short 
their  budness,  ehut  up  their  houses,  and  were  hastening  to  the 
country  in  search  of  an  asylum. 

Othei-s  remained;  and  these,  far  from  taking  alarm,  began  to 
e&GOurage  each  other  to  savage  vehemence,  saying,  that  the  time 
was  come  for  them  at  last  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  ;  that  they 
Iiad  a  revenge  to  take  since  November;  tliat  it  was  the  recollée* 
tion  of  their  deplorable  victory  that  had  encouraged  the  insolence 

"~*  'uyed  by  the  mutualiste,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necc^ssary  to 
_        them  a  severe  lesson.      Such  were  verbatim   the  terms  em- 

[  ploTcd  by  the  Courier  de  Lyon^  the  passionate  organ  of  the  mauufac- 
tunng  aristocracy  of  the  city,  and  these  feelings  agreed  but  too  well 
with  those  of  the  authorities.  Tlae  government  was  not  ignorant 
ÛiMl  tli<  '  "  nn  party  was  then  engaged  in  an  immense  task  of 

•df-org  It  beheld  the  Société  des  Droiùt  de  t Homme  ex- 

tending, increasing  in  hardihood  and  discipline,  and  casting  it3 
inevitable  net  even  over  the  towns  of  the  second  and  third  order. 
It  umaskw  that  the  promulgation  of  the  law  against  associations 
would  become  the  Pignal  for  a  reâstance,  which  showing  itself  in  all 
points  of  the  kingdom  simultaneously  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
tlie  ■ 

monarchy  to  the  verge  of'  ruin.  Hence  its  forwardness  to  anti 
''a  crisis  which  had  all  the  character  of  fatality.  Since  it  was 
nble  to  avoid  the  battle,  it  was  better  to  engage  in  it,  whilst 
the  choice  still  remained  to  it  of  circumstances,  time,  weapons,  and 
ground;  since  it  was  necessary  either  to  overthrow  the  republican 
puty,  or  to  perish  beneath  its  blows,  it  wa^  bettor  to  attack  it 
wkibt  emban-assed  with  the  details  of  the  unfinished  organisation, 
«nâ  before  it  had  spread  its  arrangementa  throughout  all  France 
ft&d  tcnninatcd  its  preparations,  Lyons  was  much  better  suited 
to  the  government  than  Parb  as  the  field  of  battle  ;  centralisation 
having  conferred  upon  Paria  the  exclusive  privilege  of  achieving 

'decisve  victories  in  times  of  revolution. 

Thus  the  manufacturers  and  the  executive  were  both  alike  m- 
fereeted  in  hurrying  on  tlie  denouement  ;  the  former,  in  order  t<3  fix 
tbeb  own  position  definitively,  and  to  avenge  their  humiliated 
pride;  the  latter,  in  order  to  deprive  its  enemies  of  time  to  make 

^  their  arrangements,  and  regulate  their  order  of  battle. 

But  what  thfi  executive  and  the  manufacturers  were  interested  in 

'wiihing  toalists  and  the  republicans  Iml  ^3  fear. 

The  1  Ls  were  in  general  neither  sui  instructed, 

wot  mifficienily  filled  with  the  importance  of  political  lorms,  to  long 
Ibr  a  itnigglû  m  which  they  would  have  had  the  government  for 
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their  enemy;  only  let  the  question  of  wages  he  settled  in  their  (kroor 
and  they  desired  nothing  more.  As  lor  the  SocUté  des  Drmii  "" 
tllomme^  Its  members  burnt  for  the  fîght  und  they  did  not 
the  fact;  hut  the  most  intelligent  amongst  them  dreaded  leat 
should  be  forced  into  the  fight  too  soon,  and  they  wished  to 
before  taking  up  arms;  first,  until  the  departmental  Ofrgmîa&lioD 
should  he  completed,  and  then  until  the  promulgation  of  the  kv 
against  associations  should  render  the  attack  general. 

Facts  proved  that  such  was  the  moral  situation  of  the  coufioiited 
parties.  The  mutualists  made  overtures  of  accommodatioa;  they 
were  repulsed  with  cold  disdain.  **  Stand  firm,*'  waa  said  to 
the  manufacturers,  "  the  working  men  cannot  fail  to  give  wiy 
when  pressed  by  hunger;  and  if  they  proceed  to  a  revolt,  it  will  oi^ 
tlie  higt,  for  we  have  at  hand  cannons  and  thousands  of  bayq 
Kcpulsed  by  the  masters,  the  mutualists  invoked  the  medijill 
the  authorities.  M.  Grasparin  i-epHed  that  the  executive  had  no  ti^ 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  the  manufacturing  world,  gince 
transactions  between  capitalist  and  workman  ought  to 
free.  So  that  they  dared  to  speak  of  freedom  in  business 
lions  at  the  very  moment  when  the  despotism  of  famine  wis  idkd 
upon  as  a  means  of  Ibrcing  the  working  man  \jo  m  *   ru 

Lamentable  scenes  then  took  place.     Among  ti  .jxb  in  wSt 

there  were  some  who,  though  in  a  condition  to  support  the  i 
mon  of  employment,  grew  tired  of  a  state  of  tilings  of  which 
perceived  only  the  present  sterility.     There  were  oUiers,  who,  * 
too  poor  to  endure  idleness,  could  not   bear  to  see  around 
their  wives  languislung  and  their  children  deprived  of  bread.  _ 

sion  sprang  up  in  tlie  mutualist  society,  some  demandiii£  ihit 
work  îjhould  be  resumed,  others  resisting  this;  broils  ensojea^  iftd 
thus  the  workmen  went  on  exhausting  tneir  strength,  whilst  thar 
masters  looked  on  in  triumph.  Had  the  leaders  of  the  republioai 
party  in  Lyons  really  wished  to  descend  into  the  open  fonim,  ife^ 
would  have  done  so  them  Tlie  opportunity  appeared  so  f 
Would  not  the  Société  da  Droits  lU  VHomnie,  which  numl 
unies  a  oonadei&ble  number  of  mutuahsts,  have  itself  brought  \ 
ibe  exploâon  by  insisting  upon  tlie  continued  suspensioa 
nees?  No,  it  did  precisely  tne  contrary,  and  this  was  the 
of  one  of  the  most  violent  storms  within  the  sections.  Peffîdîoiiilf 
urged  on  by  poUce  agents  disguised  as  secûonaries,  some  hat  beaded 
lepublicans  were  amazed  at  the  inaction  of  their  leaders  ftt  »  mxh 
tncnt  which  seemed  so  propitious.  Wliat  can  they  be  wattiiig  tar? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  distrosi  aiul 
degjair  of  the  silk  weavers  to  bring  them  over  in  a  ma»  to  the  p*Hy 
and  march  forward  with  them  ?  Such  language  was  soon  hesml  in 
every  direction.  Its  tone  was  embittered  by  persons  of  dubious  Qhn* 
ractcr;  the  credulity  of  some  sectionaries,  more  lealaus  ihtfi  eii^ 
lightendi,  was  abused  ;  and  the  members  of  the  comimtleey  opsiBfy 
aocttsed  of  treason,  were  subjected  to  the  thr^t  of  tho  ^^  ^  ' 
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they  had  invincible  groimclfi  for  resisting  the  torrent.  To  anticipate 
the  movement  of  Paris,  and  that  of  the  provinces,  in  Lyons,  would 
have  been  to  jeopardise  every  tiling;  arms,  besides,  were  wanting; 
the  amount  of  tne  monthly  contributions  impo^d  upon  the  sec- 
tionaries  not  being  sufEclent  even  to  cover  tlie  expenses  of  the , 
numberless  publications  issued  for  several  months  from  the  press 
of  the  society.  It  was  indispensable,  at  lea^t,  that  the  society  should 
be  able  to  count  with  certainty  upon  the  insurrectional  aid  of  the 
silk-weavers  who  fonned  the  bulk  of  tlic  working  population  in 
Lyona,  and  that  aid  had  till  then  never  been  oflered  or  proraisei 

We  have  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  mutuaUsts  had  en- 
tered the  Société  des  Droits  de  V Homme ^  but  they  had  done  so  only 
EB  individuals,  for,  as  for  the  mutuolist  society,  considered  coUeo- 
û^ûj  and  in  its  tendency,  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  period  in  question, 
it  was  governed  by  a  narrow  corporate  spirit;  above  all,  it  was 
bent  on  preserving  its  industrial  physiognomy,  its  originality,  and 
aQ  thai  constituted  for  it  a  situation  apart  amongst  the  working 
danes.  No  doubt  there  were  amougst  it  men  exalted  above  corpo- 
mte  interests,  by  the  strength  of  their  intellect  and  the  generosity  of  . 
tbeir  feelings;  but  these  men  did  not  constitute  the  majority^  all 
whose  wishes  might  have  been  thus  summed  up^increased  wages  | 
îcs  the  silk-weavei».  Tlic  thing,  alas  !  was  quite  natural.  Who  had 
taken  upon  him  to  instruct  tliat  portion  of  the  people^  to  give  it 
notions  of  morality,  to  instil  into  it  the  precepts  of  charity,  to  teach 
it  the  everlasting  rudiments  of  the  Gospel?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  should  it  have  given  itself  up  with  entire  confidence  to 
m  political  association  in  which,  along  witli  intelligent  and  cou- 
ngeouB  citizens,  there  were  found  so  many  men  of  restless  and  im- 
patient ambition,  so  many  grossly  ignorant  demagogues,  so  many 
ixkçax  of  doubtful  character  and  purposes,  and  so  many  noisy  and 
^  ttimlf^  agitators?  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  moreover,  over  tlie 
^'clûœ  of  alk-weavers  iu  Lyons,  had  always  been  rather  eonsi* 
^^ddahle.  Now,  the  following  was  tlie  spirit  in  wliich  was  exercised 
^MUb  influence,  of  which  women  were  the  inconspicuous  but  efficient 
i^enlg*  The  clergy,  beholding  in  the  manufacturers  but  liberals 
and  BOcptics,  had  felt  no  inclination  to  damp  the  disposition  to 
revolt  wliich  animated  the  workmen  against  them,  but,  at  the  same 

^time,  it  urged  the  latter  to  distrust  the  repubhcan  pcuty,  while  tak- 
ing advantage  of  its  sjrmpathics.  Now  this  was,  m  &ct,  precisely 
tbe  oonducl  observed  towards  the  Sodctc  des  Droits  de  PÉfamme^  by 
the  leaders  of  mutualism  ;  for  whilst  they  suâered  themselves  to  be 
charged  with  republicanism,  and  availed  themselves,  against  the 
inanufàcturera,  ot  the  popular  diatribes  in  the  Glaneuse^  they  spared 
jiolhing  to  deaden  the  republican  propaganda  in  the  lodges,  and,  in 
«nders  of  the  day,  they  ceased  not  to  inculcate  upon  their 
the  observance  of  the  rules  forbidding  the  discussion  of  * 
political  topics. 

Add  to  this,  that  societies  swarmed  in  the  town*    There  was  Ûie 
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Société  du  Progrès^  directed  by  ÎIM.  Lagrange  and  Léon  Faite; 
that  of  La  Liberie  de  la  Pi-esse;  and  again,  that  of  L/t$  Jmk- 
pendens,  and  that  of  the  Hommes  Libres.  It  is  true  that  th«e 
various  associations  were  partly  composed  of  the  same  men,  whidi 
somewhat  mitigated  their  discordance;  but  if  they  tended  to  one 
common  goal,  they  advanced  towards  it  with  unequal  steps.  The 
committee  encountered,  likewise,  a  serious  obstacle,  in  the  tendencjr 
of  the  Lyonese  towards  ideas  of  decentralisation,  ideas  which  were 
those  of  tlie  editor  of  the  Précurseur^  M»  Petitin,  and  which  nwe 
shared,  at  least  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  by  M.  Lnrtet,  onecf 
the  most  respected  and  worthy  members  of  the  party.  What»  then, 
was  to  be  done?  Which  way  was  the  helm  to  be  turned,  in  such  t 
chaos  of  uncertainties?    Breakers  and  tempests  were  on  every  haid. 

And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  pause;  the  fermentation  was  be- 
coming eveiy  hour  more  intense;  the  collision  of  so  many  po- 
sions \vas  daily  scattering  a  thousand  sparks;  already  die  impaUoit 
crowd,  heated,  and  urged  on  by  real  traitors,  panted  and  rhafod 
for  action.  The  committee  did  not  feel  itself  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  up  against  such  a  state  of  things;  the  reins  were  filing  Iram 
its  hand;  it  resolved  to  sec^k  direct  assistance  from  the  capital,  aad 
M.  Albert  was  despatched  thither. 

His  ordei-s  were  to  lay  the  state  of  things  before  the  Parisian 


mittee,  to  consult  mth  it,  and  to  bring  back  to  Lyons  M.  (haàt^ 
froi  Cavaignac,  or  M.  Guinard,  who  were  exceedingly  popular  fit 
their  energy,  and  whom  the  Lyonese  committee  thought  alone  cap 
ble  of  influcntially  restraining,  if  need  were,  those  who  were  bo 
away  by  blind  and  imdiscipUned  zeal,  or  of  giving  a  sutîlciently  vig 
ous  impulse  to  the  movement,  should  it  come  to  that,  in  order  \ 
secure  success,     M.  iUbert  had  Ijcen  advised  not  to  call  either  up 
Armand  Carrel,  or  Garnier-Pages  ;  the  former,  because  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Société  des  Droits  de  t  Homme;  the  hitter^  becaudd  he 
appeared  too  moderate. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  committee  succeeded  in  mV 
duini;  the  effervescence  wliilst  waiting  the  return  of  M.  Albert.    One 
day  M»  Martin  was  informed  that  several  leaders  of  sections  ' 
holding  a  tumultuous  meeting  in  the  Rue  Tapin  ;  tliat  the  spci 
them  loudly  denounced  the  weariness  of  the  leaders  as  trc^tsont  and 
talked  of  shaking  ofl'  their  authority.     M,  Martin  immediately  we^ 
in  quest  of  M,Hugon,and  they  set  off  together  in  all  haste  to  the  place. 
Tliere  were  about  forty  scK^tionaries  assembled,  and  tlieir  rage  wm 
manifested  in  their  faces.     One  of  them,  named  Mercet,  was  pàitta}> 
larly  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  his  language.     The  memoerff  of 
the  committee  demanded  that  the  persons  present  should  form  tban^J 
selves  into  a  regular  meeting.     Tliis  was  done  with  closed  door?,  a^H 
M.  Martin  ascended  a  sort  of  tribune  to  address  the  sectionaries.    BH 
represented  to  them  that  nothing  was  re^idy  for  a  serious  engajSfomWti, 
that  to  provoke  a  struggle  would  be  to  hurry  the  *  ~^ 

auction;  that  patience»  too,  has  its  coiu-age;  that;. 
be  taken  not  rudely  and  impatiently  to  break  off  the  relatioi  i  '  / 
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formed  between  the  committee  of  Lyons  and  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  He  then  acquiiinted  them  with  M.  Albert's  journey,  and 
lead  to  them  several  letters  received  the  preceding  dav,  one  of  which 

s  signed  Maxirailian.  The  energy  and  prudence  of  this  letter  were 
"  le  ;  it  recommended  caution  and  moderation  as  the  viilucs  most 
to  republicans.  M,  Martin  did  not  choo?c  to  make  known 
the  autTior  ;  it  was  Buonarotti.  The  same  spirit  prevailed  in  the 
warm  letter  of  adhesion  of  M.  Ménand,  formerly  procureur  du  roi  at 
Châlon  sur  Sttone,  and  in  other  letters,  which  all  promised  an  active 
but  prudent  co-operation  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Lan^^uage  like 
this  nardly  accorded  with  the  passions  of  the  assembly.     MM.  Ber- 

'  m  and  Baune  came  in,  and  when  the  most  refractory  began  to 

it  their  dissatislaction  in  threats ,  M.  Baune  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  declared  that  the  committee  would  not  give  way,  that  the  refrac- 
tory leaders  of  sections  should  be  cashiered,  and  that  they  should  find 
if  need  were  that  they  could  be  answered  according  to  the  manner 
usual  with  men  of  courage  when  they  are  affronted.  The  energy  of 
the  committee  saved  it,  and  most  of  the  leaders  of  sections  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  Some,  instigated  by  Mcrcct,  whow  as  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  a  police  agent,  persisted  in  their  bîînd  schemes  and 
guoceoded  that  evcnmg  in  exciting  to  a  riot 500 or  600  men,  whom  they 
hmried  about  the  town  singing  the  Marseillaise.  B'ortunately  the 
authorities  did  not  interfere,  and  the  men  dispersed. 

Meiinwlule  M.  Albert  had  arrived  in  Paris.  In  pursuance  of  the 
ilHftnictions  he  had  received,  he  proceeded  first  of  all  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Sadité  des  Droits  de  C ilonime^  and  made  known  the 
object  of  his  journey  to  the  members  composing  it.  But  MM. 
Ca^'aignac  and  Guinard  were  detained  at  Pans  by  importxmt  duties, 
and  would  not  separate  from  each  otlier.  M.  Albert  sought  advice 
of  M*  C'abet,  who  had  much  intluenoe  over  the  people  of  the  fau- 
bourgs. The  interview  took  place  at  night  in  the  office  of  the 
PMtdain\  M.  Cabet  was  altogether  in  favour  of  a  resistance 
stnctly  witliin  the  pale  of  the  kw;  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
to  try  the  fortune  of  arms  would  be  a  glaring,  an  irreparable  folly; 
md  more  strikingly  to  express  all  the  depth  of  his  conviction  upon 
this  point  he  exclaimed,  **  We  ought  rather  to   fight  to  prevent 

Sbiin^/'     Similar  language  was  held  by  M-  Gmrnier- Pages,  whom 
.  Albert  went  to  see  at  his  invitation.     But  what  M.  Albert  had 
Oûme  lo  Paris  to  look  for  was  not  merely  opinions  deprecatory  of 
ncyvoiientf  but  a  man  sufficiently  energetic,  and  suiHcicntly  popular 
to  icv^lûn  it.     The  anadety  of  the  Lyonese  envoy  was  there  lore  ex* 
tmne»  and  he  was  preparing  to  return  home  when  Aimand  Carrelv 
WBoX  M.  Marchab  to  request  an  interview  with  liim.     '*  If  no  ono^ 
Wi&  accompany  you  to  Lyons,"  said  Can-el,  '*  I  am  ready  to  do  so.'* 
■  — **  You  r  replied  M.  Albert,  astonished  at  this  unexpected  proposal; 
H  •*  what  sort  ol'  reception  do  you   expect  in  our  town  ?     Are  you  ^ 
H  annre  tlmt  it  is  only  by  overstepping  my  instructions  that  I  havo  ] 
'   bttstidJc  to  hold  an  interview  with  vou?'^ — **  What  if  I  went  to 
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Lyons  with  Grodfroi  Cayaignac?**  replied  Carrel. — *'  Oh  !  thai  indeol 

— God  grant  it  may  be  so." 

Some  slight  cloud  had  passed  across  the  friendship  thaï  salxBflted 
between  Cavaignac  and  Carrel,  still  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ieeing 
each  other,  ana  as  they  were  both  animated  by  the  loftiest  sentiments» 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding,  The  jotuiiej 
was  determined  on.  It  was  wished  tliat  M.  Lafayette  should  tttke  part 
in  it  on  account  of  hia  name  and  the  recollections  he  had  left  among 
the  Lyonese  population,  but  he  was  then  seriously  ill:  **  I  led,"  be 
aaid,  '*  an  extreme  regret  that  I  cannot  personally  share  in  the  dangeis 
of  ao  courageous  and  honourable  an  enterprise,  but  I  will  give  thcee 
gentlemen  letters  which  will  be  useful  to  them,  and  I  will  oatho» 
them  to  present  themselves  as  my  lieutenants.'* 

Every  thing  was  settled  ;  M.  Albert  was  about  to  precede  hi 
friends,  and  a  post-chaise  was  ahready  waiting  for  him,  when  it  wii 
suddenly  announced  in  Paris,  that  the  city  of  Lyons  had  beoome 
tranquiUiacd,  and  that  the  executive  council  had  ordered  that  woA 
should  be  resumed.  This  news  rendered  the  journey,  if  not  uselc», 
at  least  less  urgent.  It  was  given  up,  and  M.  Albert  contented 
himself  with  writing  a  letter  to  this  effect;  **  Abstain  from  offering 
any  provocation.  Paris  is  not  like  Lyons  ;  it  has  no  need  of  being 
curbed,  it  rather  wants  the  spur.  Nevertheless,  should  the  goren- 
ment  attack  and  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of  defending  yoursehw, 
Paris  would  back  you." 

Tlie  moral  situation  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  paîty  i« 
wholly  revealed  in  these  letters.  If  they  had  no  tnought  or|>ermit* 
ing  the  government  to  lay  rude  hands  upon  the  liberties  which  had 
been  thought  to  have  b^n  for  ever  secured  in  1830,  neither  hid 
they  any  intention  of  drawing  the  sword  unnecessarily,  and  at  the 
caprice  of  wild  or  guilty  passions.  Nothing  proves  this  mare  clearly 
than  what  passed  at  Lyons  during  Albert^s  journey  to  Paris.  Scre* 
ral  Lyonese  republicans  of  deservedly  high  repute  among  tKesr  61* 
loW'Citizens  had  been  the  first  to  interfere  between  the  manitfii6> 
turers  and  the  rautualists.  A  letter,  advising  the  latter,  in  nohfe 
and  impressive  terras,  to  resume  their  suspended  latxxmSf  Wii 
signed  by  MM.  d'Epouilly,  Léon  Favre,  Lortet,  and  Micbel  Anga 
Perier.  MM.  Baune  and  Jules  Séguin  went  also  from  workshop  to 
workshop,  preaching  resignation  and  tranquillity.  The  ezecotm 
oouncil  of  the  mutu^sts  was  already  disposed  to  this,  but,  ^^^^''V 
merely  as  a  medium  of  transmission,  it  had  no  orders  to  give.  l!)iaiki 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  republicans,  it  assumed  a  more  active  puff 
ordered  the  workmen  to  resume  their  suspended  labours,  and  «li 
obeyed.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1834^  all  the  looms  of  LyoM 
were  plying  as  usual. 

Qmet  had  thus  rettimed  to  the  eitv,  but  the  law  against  aaiodâ- 
tlons  soon  became  known  there,  and  the  people  was  violoiitly  drma 
back  upon  revolt  A  fearful  clamour  arose  among  aU  the  tnàei 
bodies  ;  the  mutualists  saw  themselves  directly  menacedi  and  asm* 
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Ued  tomiiltuoiisb^;  a  protest  waa  published  by  the  Echo  ds  la  Fa* 
bfijuf.  It  was  Eignea  by  2540  persons,  and  concluded  with  these 
HOTds;  "The  mutualists  declare  that  they  will  never  bend  their 
necks  beneath  so  brutalising  a  yoke;  they  declare  that  their  meet- 
inn  eball  not  be  suspended.  Taldng  their  stand  upon  the  most  in- 
^riohble  right,  that  of  livin|]:  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  they  will 
Imow  how  to  resist,  with  all  the  energy  tliat  characterises  freemen, 
evierT  brutal  attempt  against  their  immnnities  ;  and  they  will  not 
VBCcnl  from  any  eacnfice  for  the  defence  of  a  right  which  no  human 
power  can  wrest  from  them/' 

The  executive,  upon  ita  part,  seemed  to  invoke  general  war  on  Lyons. 
As  kmg  as  the  stzike  had  lasted,  no  workmen  had  been  arrested; 
aftir  work  waa  resumed,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  was  least  cx- 
peoleâf  six  siuitialists  were  imprisoned  as  coahtion  leaders.  Imme- 
alefy  there  was  a  burst  of  indignation  at  Croix-Rousse,  Saint  Juste, 
sud  âont  Georges,  and  the  workmen  encouraged  each  other  to 
liwifinrr  ^*  We  too/'  sud  twenty  master  weavers,  in  a  letter  to 
dlQ  prwxreur  du  rm^ — **  we  too  were  members  of  the  executive 
eooncil;  we  demand  to  be  partakers  in  our  comrades*  &te.'' 

Hie  law  against  associations  was  an  incumbrance  to  the  trading 
■DcietiBi,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  political  character;  the  scheme  of 
iMStmce  became  univeisal.  Mutualists,  tailors,  shoemakers,  hat* 
makers,  workmen  of  every  kind,  and  raembera  of  the  Société  des 
DrmiM  de  r Homme  all  became  soldiers  in  the  same  cause;  all  hésita- 
tioii,  ail  wavering,  was  at  end.  The  cry  of  Vive  la  RepuhUqm  Î  should 
be  aisod,  and  then  to  battle,  Girard,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
egBBCUtive  council,  took  the  first  step.  The  various  trades*  uniond 
dfdcgated  several  of  their  members  to  give  a  common  direction  to 
the  oommoin  resentments  of  all,  and  a  Connie  d'ensemble  was 
fimned.  The  Société  des  Droits  de  t Homme  oould  not  be  represented 
in  that  committee  without  being  absorbed  by  it;  and  this  actually 
lii|i|)eDed,  for  nothing  could  depict  the  fierce  enthu^asm  with  which 
ihe  tndes^  unions  were  animated.  They  accused  their  central  com- 
iBSltee  of  languor  and  supineness,  and  burnt  with  dedre  to  come 
to  Uows.  **  Beware,*'  said  influential  mutualists  to  MM*  Baune, 
MmêÛSè^  and  Albert,  '*  if  your  sections  do  not  turn  out  into  the 
iirect^  we  wiU  do  so  without  them  ;"  and  when  a  voice  cried  out, 
**  But  we  want  arms,'*  a  thousand  voices  replied,  **  The  soldiers 
have  them;  and  the  soldiers  will  refuse,  as  they  did  in  July  and  in 
Nowcmber,  to  kill  their  brethren/*  Involved  in  this  irresistible 
wlitriwind,  the  committee  of  the  Droits  de  P Homme  knew  not 
whacher  it  ought  to  urge  of  lestrain  the  insurgents.  Tortured  at 
I  with  rage  and  anxiety,  the  inexorable  rapidity  of  events  over- 
sd  it  It  had,  besides,  witliin  it  a  principle  of  weakn^s;  Ûiem 
between  MM.  Albert,  Martin,  and  Hugon,  a  coramimity  of 
i  and  feelings  which  was  not  entirely  shared  by  M.  Baune.  As 
br  M.  Bartholon,  having  had  occasion  to  make  a  short  journey,  his 
.  to  Lyons  was  to  l^  anticipated  by  the  conflict;  and  M  Foujol 
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was  dying.  Thus  the  committee  would  have  looked  upon  the 
ing  state  of  things  with  more  dread  than  hope,  but  lor  the  confi- 
dence it  derived  from  the  demeanour  of  tlie  troops.  It  is  certaÎQ 
that  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  breathed  into  them  with  formidable 
effect,  Ihe  committee  of  the  Droits  dc  riiomme  kept  up  cor- 
respcmdences  with  ahnost  all  the  regiments»  above  all,  wdth  the 
artdlery  corps;  and  so  close  were  tliese  relations,  that  RL  Baune  w»s 
enabled  to  know,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  dii-ection  and  the  intention 
of  the  militaiy  movements.  Such  was  the  state  of  thiuf^  and  of 
feelings  when  the  5th  of  April  arrived,  the  day  on  whicli  the  ar- 
rested mutuahsta  were  to  be  brought  to  trial.  In  order  t<>  glorify 
the  conduct  of  their  leaders,  and  perhaps  to  dismay  the  judges^ 
great  number  of  mutualists  rej>aired  to  the  Place  Saint  Jean,  wl: 
the  criminal  court  stands.  Ttiis,  however,  waa  as  yet  but  a  di 
stration,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  people  should  be  seduloi 
upon  their  guard  against  spies  and  false  instigators.  But  the  prescnoe 
of  a  witness  accused  of  perjury,  and  tlie  insolence  of  an  imprtftdcni 
gendanm,  sufficed  to  rouse  the  multitude.  The  procureur  dm  rm 
came  up;  he  was  insulted  and  hustled;  the  gendarme  was  pui^ 
sued  widi  threats,  and  some  soldiers  appearing,  ^*  Down  with  yomr 
bayonets!*'  cried  the  workmen.  The  soldiers  complied  with  tfaii 
call,  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  fraternise  with  the  people 
in  the  Place  Saint  Jean  and  in  the  yard  of  tlie  court. 

That  same  day  a  mutualist  Irnd  died,  and  the  next  day  8000 
working  men,  following  the  remains  ol'  tlic  unknown  dei\3nct,  paased 
slowly  through  the  dismayed  town. 

From  that  moment  threats  gleamed  in  every  gbinoe,  and  iho 
word  *'  Fight"  was  upon  every  lip.  Excited  by  the  results  of  the 
5th,  and  by  the  display  of  their  foi^ce  on  the  6th,  the  workmett 
bdieved  themselves  already  masters  of  the  town.  The  trijil  cl 
the  mutualiste  had  been  postponed  to  Wednesday  the  9th  of  ApnL 
It  is  on  the  9th  tliat  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  and  no  ant 
in  Lyons  has  now  any  doubt  of  the  matter.     The  cm  *^-t; 

«cmAfe  assembles  during  the  night  to  discuss  the  mou)  m  j. - 

tion,  and  resistance  is  resolved  upon.  Tlie  people  will  not  attack, 
but  it  will  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  repulse  any  attack;  the  seetiooi 
shall  remain  permanently  constituted;  the  watch-word  adopted  m 
Association^  resistance^  aiid  covruge.     RL  I  '       '  emod  die 

struggle  premature,  is  nevertheless  appoiî  Tneedfiilt 

and  he  is  given,  as  well  as  M.  Baune  and  .  i::  lii-  i-^  tii.  i  rn^rinî 
of  tlie  insurrection,  not  so  much  prepared  a:  i  ix-rri  ii.  limstiitic 
waa  no  well-determined  plan,  no  fixed  order  of  battle;  but  cooi* 
pletc  imcertalnty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  shock  should  be  ra»> 
udned,  as  to  the  occupation  of  military  points,  as  to  the  communiai* 
tio  Î  «en  the  various  post5,  and  as  to  the  tactics  to  be  obficnrol 
ill  ra'ction,  should  it  be  provoked.     It  was  reaaunabk  that 

th»,  I  1  I!  i^  <f  the  committee  shoidd  make  tiiul  of  their  ittûuense 
in  tL  ciiUcai  a  moment;  they  therefore  appealed  to  a  new  electioaH 
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andy  being  unammously  re-elected,  they  found  themselves  charged 
with  the  capital  responsibility  of  the  plot.  Then  it  was  that  M. 
Mardn  drew  up  a  proclamation,  which  was  to  be  read  the  next  day; 
it  breathed  an  angry  spirit,  and  yet  was  not  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Unfortunately  the  pubhc  effervescence  was  increasing  nourly  ;  alas  I 
how  many  would  gladly  pause  at  the  entrance  of  that  obscure  path, 
upon  which  they  were  perhaps  to  stumble  over  so  many  corpses. 
How  many  felt  themselves  perplexed  and  troubled  in  their  inmost 
hearts! 

The  executive  alone  might  have  extinguished,  or,  at  least  have 
postponed  the  explosion  had  it  pleased.     Every  thing  combines  to 

Ïrove  that  it  had  not  the  wish.  In  vain  the  president  of  the  tri- 
unal,  M.  Pic,  demanded  that  the  affair  of  the  mutualists  should  be 
transferred  to  another  court,  a  right  which  the  law  provides  for  cer- 
tain extreme  cases.  M.  Pic's  application  was  refused.  The  oppor- 
tunity had  never  been  more  favourable  for  striking  a  great  blow  in 
Lyons,  and  crushing  republicanism  there.  Accoraingiy  the  execu- 
tive had  made  its  arrangements  for  taking  advantage  thereof.  Fif- 
teen battaUons,  four  companies,  seven  squadrons,  ten  batteries  of 
artillery,  two  companies  of  engineers;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  10,000 
men  were  the  forces  with  which  the  executive  was  backed,  without 
counting  the  aid  to  be  sent  it  during  the  fight  from  the  nearest  gar- 
risons. The  chief  editor  of  the  Précurseur,  M.  Pctetin,  called  upon 
the  prefect,  on  the  8th  of  April,  to  ask  what  might  be  the  mean- 
ing of  those  boding  preparations.  M.  Petetin  had  constantly  repu- 
diated the  idea  of  an  insurrection,  however  remote;  an  insurrection 
was  at  hand,  and  liis  anxiety  was  immense.  M.  Gasparin  received 
him  poUtely,  and  by  no  means  made  any  secret  of  tne  military  re- 
sources upon  which  the  confidence  of  the  executive  reposed.  Some 
hours  afterwards,  in  the  evening,  MM.  Gmsparin,  Duplan,  Chégaray, 
Lieutenant-general  Aymar,  and  some  officers  of  the  staff,  met  together. 
General  Aymar  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  Place  St.  Jean  should  be 
occupied  by  troops,  so  a.s  to  prevent  the  mob  from  approaching  the 
court.  How  much  blood  might  then  have  been  saved  liad  this  ^vise 
measure  been  adopted;  but  M.  Ch<5garay  eagerly  opposed  it,  and  his 
opinion  prevailed.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  this  and  subsequent  events,  the  military  authorities 
constantly  showed  a  disposition  to  the  least  violent  measures,  and  was 
as  constantly  overruled  by  the  civil  authorities,  the  implacable  will 
of  which  was  personified  in  MM.  Gasparin  and  Chegaray. 

Final  orders  were  issued  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  various  corps 
were  dispersed  through  the  town,  and  day  broke  upon  a  city  con- 
verted into  a  camp. 

The  troops  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intersect  the  in- 
surgent body  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  action,  and  the  troops 
had  been  oraered  to  carry  their  colours  with  them,  in  order  to  justifj 
the  shooting  of  every  deserter  upon  the  spot.     The  lieutenaii 
general  was  posted  upon  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  General  Fleoiy 
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Croîx-Rougfle,  General  Buchet  at  the  archbishopric,  and  Colond 
Dietmann  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe.  Each  soldier  had  received  three 
packets  of  cartridges,  and  their  muskets  were  loaded.  The  7th  li^ht 
infantry  (it  was  a  company  of  this  regiment  that  figured  in  the  Inh 
temal  scenes  of  the  5tn  oî*  April)  was  in  full  uniform,  and  stationed 
near  the  Place  St.  Jean.  The  cathedral  adjoining  that  place  wm 
crowded  with  troops,  and  bayonets  glittered  amongst  the  gothic 
arches  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  city,  thus  guardâ,  presented  a 
horrible  aspect.  Agitation  prevailed  in  it;  but  a  mute,  indofinaUe 
agitation.  Upon  the  same  spot  succeeded  each  other,  fjrom  moment 
to  moment,  strange  multitudinous  movements  and  solitude. 

Three  men  met,  at  daybreak,  upon  the  Quai  St  Antoine;  these 
were  MM.  Baune,  Albert,  and  Limage.  The  first  of  these,  though 
ill,  went  to  visit  the  central  quarters;  the  second  repaired  to  the  plioe 
where  the  committee  was  aceustomed  to  hold  its  sittings;  the  third 
was  prepared  to  obey  orders.  They  had  but  to  look  around  them  to 
be  aware  that  the  die  was  cast.  They  parted  afler  grasping  each  othePi 
hands  with  convulsive  emotion.  ^'  Doubtless  we  shall  never  see  each 
other  again,"  they  said.  One  of  them,  M.  Limage,  was  dead  befoie 
the  close  of  the  day. 

It  is  about  half-past  ten.  The  Place  St.  Jean,  for  a  moment  co- 
vered with  people,  is  suddenly  deserted.  The  people  fall  back  into 
the  adjoining  streets,  where  some  children  attempt  to  form  barricades, 
while  the  crowd  looks  on  in  silence.  In  the  interior  of  the  court, 
confronting  the  arrested  mutualists,  the  judges  were  upon  the  bench, 
labouring  to  assume  a  composed  demeanour,  struggUn^  hard  against 
the  thoughts  that  engrossed  their  minds,  and  lending  out  an  aosent 
ear  to  the  pleadings  of  M.  Jules  Favrc.  Suddenly  an  explosion  is 
heard.  Avocats,  judges,  prisoners,  and  spectators  all  turn  pale,  all 
spring  to  their  feet.  Presently  a  man,  covered  with  blood,  is  brought 
into  tne  yard  of  the  court;  *'  It  is  an  insurgent,"  say  those  who  ac- 
company him,  "  who  has  been  shot  by  a  gendarme  in  the  act  of 
making  a  barricade."  Every  one  presses  round  him,  but  what  is 
their  surprise,  when,  upon  opening  his  clothes,  they  perceive  the  belt 
of  a  police  agent.  The  wretch,  whose  name  was  Faivre,  soon 
breathed  his  last.  Tliua,  it  was  the  troops  who  fired  the  first  shot, 
and  it  was  the  police  who  furnished  the  first  victim. 

The  signal  had  been  given  ;  the  soldiers  ot*  the  7th  rush  into  the 
Place;  the  working  men,  driven  back  into  the  adjacent  streets,  crowd 
upon  each  other  in  their  flight.  Some  endeavour  to  return  to  their 
own  quarters  ;  others  stop  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  to  close  them 
with  barricades;  others,  in  undetermined  fury,  run  about  mute  and 
bewildered.  The  leader  of  a  ^?ection  runs  into  the  house  where  MM. 
Martin,  Albert,  Hugon,  and  Sylvaincourt  are  assembled,  dying 
out,  **  We  cannot  keep  our  men  back  any  longer;  they  are  frantio 
and  determined  to  fight."  A  voice  then  exclaimed,  '*  Well,  then  let 
them  turn  out."  In  the  state  in  which  things  then  were,  such  an 
order  really  went  for  nothing.    Far  from  having  given  the  signal  to 
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hegixif  the  committee  liad  been,  really,  carried  away  by  the  move* 
ment;  but,  after  all,  had  the  executive  wished  to  prevent  the  insur- 
lection,  and  had  it  believed  it  could  do  so  by  arresting  the  members 
of  the  committee,  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  it  than  to 
do  this»  for  it  had  been  made  acquainted,  tliat  morning,  with  their 
intended  meeting;  it  knew  the  place,  and  the  road  to  it  was  open. 
What  mysterious  motives  induced  M.  Gbsparin  to  forbear?  Are  wo 
to  suppose  that  he  was  restrained  by  the  fear  of  committing  an  ar-> 
bitniy  act,  when  a  civil  war  was  to  be  prevented  in  a  city  inun- 
dated with  soldiers? 

One  order  had,  besides,  been  given  to  the  miUtary,  which  did  not 
indicate  any  very  great  legal  scruples;  *'  Fire  upon  whoever  appears 
in  the  streets;"  a  terrible  order  which,  it  is  true,  was  not  general, 
which  existed  only  with  regard  to  certain  quarters,  but  which  pro- 
duced inconceivable  scenes  of  horror  and  dismay  where  it  was  acted 
npon.  Can  it  be  believed  ?  In  order  that  judges  and  barristers  might 
come  out,  even  in  their  robes,  from  the  court  which  they  had  attended 
upon  the  affiiir  of  the  mutualists,  and  that  they  might  not  be  exposed 
to  become  the  victims  of  this  frightful  order,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
superior  officer  should  escort  them,  and  that  a  special  order  should 
be  given  to  protect  their  retreat. 

Àbeady,  in  fact,  Lyons  was  in  a  state  of  open  civil  war.  Sta- 
tioned upon  the  principal  qiuzù  and  places,  as  if  impelled  by  somo 
electric  agency,  the  troops  fired  in  eveiy  direction  ;  the  cannon 
boomed  upon  the  Place  Louis  Ic  Grand  ;  the  grape  firing  had  begun, 
strewing  tne  pavement  with  men,  women,  and  children. 

How  was  an  attack  so  abrupt,  so  violent,  to  be  resisted?  For  the 
communications  had  been  cut  off  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  sectionaries  and  working  men  found  themselves  isolated 
and  circumvented  in  their  respective  quarters,  without  being  able 
to  concert  together  or  to  assemble.  As  for  those  insurgents  to 
whom  the  order  to  fight  had  arrived,  and  who  had  turned  out  into 
the  streets,  they  were  for  the  most  part  without  arms.  They  had 
reckoned  upon  depots  of  muskets  ;  a  mere  illusion  !  They  had  hoped 
that  the  insurrectional  spirit  would  lay  hold  upon  the  army;  and  all 
measures  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  soldier  from  all  contact  with 
the  citizen.  It  was  from  a  distance  and  with  cannon  shots  that  tho 
revolt  was  combatted.  The  insurgents  had  believed  in  an  organi- 
sation, and  they  now  perceived  around  tlicm  notliin^  but  horrible 
disorder.  They  cast  their  eyes  aroimd  in  search  of  leaders,  and  many 
of  these  were  absent;  thereupon  they  almost  all  withdrew  discouraged, 
and  with  imprecations  upon  their  lips.  Tlie  most  desperate  determmed 
to  remain  and  die  upon  their  posts,  defeat  having  anticipated  tiio 
battle. 

And  yet,  in  this  immense  confusion,  it  had  been  contrived  hastily 
to  form  six  centres  of  action,  but  Avithout  any  mutual  connection. 
One  in  the  quarters  St.  Jean,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Greorges;  one  in  the 
qoaitier  of  the  Cordeliers  ;  one  in  the  Kue  Neyret,  and  those  adjoin- 
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ing  it  ;  one  in  tlie  Clos  Casaty  comprised  between  the  Grand  Cole 
and  tlic  Côte  St.  Sebastien  ;  one  in  the  Croix-Rousse  and  one  at  La 
GKiilIotièrc.  The  fusillade  continuing,  skirmishes  had  taken  place  in 
various  directions  ;  some  insurgents  bairicaded  the  bridge  da  Change, 
and  four  companies  sent  tliither  were  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  Rne 
de  St.  Pierre  le  Vieux,  the  troops  were  fired  upon  firom  the  top  of 
a  house  ;  it  was  hlown  up  with  a  petard.  The  Prefecture^  me- 
naced by  a  small  body  of  the  insurgents,  was  rapidly  cleared,  and  the 
soldiers  drove  back  the  insurgents  to  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Mer- 
cière and  the  passage  de  l'Argue.  There  the  republicans  wheel 
aroimd.  Master  of  tlic  passage,  they  sustain  the  assault  for  some 
time,  but  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape  comes  up.  It  is  fired  ;  the 
windows  are  smashed,  the  lustres  shattered  to  dust,  the  shops  reduced 
to  ruins.  The  passage  being  tlius  cleared,  the  soldiers  run  into  it 
A  barricade  had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  ;  it  is  obsti- 
nately defended.  At  last  the  insurgents  arc  repulsed.  They  were 
six  in  number  !  During  this  time,  the  troops  gain  the  Rue  Met- 
cière,  and  they  establish  a  permanent  communication  between  the 
Place  Bellecour  and  the  Place  de  Terreaux,  after  having  blown  up  a 
house  in  the  Rue  de  THôpital,  where  a  violent  conflagration  begin», 
and  is  increased  by  a  breeze  from  the  north. 

The  day  was  approaching  its  close;  silence  had  fallen  upon  the 
town — a  sudden  silence,  ahnost  more  fearful  than  the  tumult  The 
inhabitants  of  the  quarters  exposed  to  the  fire,  imprisoned  in  th»r 
houses,  remain  in  torturing  ignorance  of  all  that  is  going  on  around, 
and  all  that  awaits  them.  I^ight  came  on  ;  it  was  but  a  pause  in 
civil  war. 

The  first  few  hours  of  the  next  day,  April  10th,  1834,  were  tole- 
rably quiet,  but  the  conflict  once  begun  became  furious.  What  a 
day  !  The  soldiers  occupied  the  main  thoroughfares,  filled  the  fort», 
covered  almost  all  the  open  pkces  and  the  bridges,  and  with  their 
cannon  and  muskets  pointed  towards  the  streets,  which  lead  to  both 
livers,  efToctually  debarred  the  people  from  all  access  to  those  quays, 
over  which  the  solitude  of  death  now  reigned,  and  across  which 
every  step  of  the  people  had  been  marked,  since  the  preceding  even- 
ing, by  long  tracks  of  blood.  Artillery  roared  in  Lyons,  as  on  a  field 
of  battle;  shells  flew  in  every  direction,  spreading  conflagration  at 
random. 

And  yet,  that  same  day,  tlie  insurrection  gained  ground.  Stealing 
along  the  hei<rhts,  at  whose  base  flows  the  Saone,  it  won  eacli  paint, 
and  soon  bursting  out  at  once  throughout  the  whole  range,  it  en- 
velo|Xïd  the  town.  The  Faubourjj  do  Vaise  was  already  on  foot, 
and  here  some  disciplined  men  rising,  swelled  the  opening  revolt 
Tlio  Casonio  des  Bernardines  opposed  its  menacing,  impracticable 
front  to  the  moving  fortifications,  with  which  La  Croix-RonsK 
bristled.  La  Guillotlère  was  overrun,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  breath- 
ler^s  agiUitiou  by  bands  of  insurgents.  The  tocsin  sounded  from  the 
beliries  oi'  the  Cordeliers,  and  of  St.  Nizier.    The  black  flag  floated 
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from  the  top  of  ihe  churcli  of  St.  Polycarp,  and  from  the  Lunatic 
Hospital.  Horrible  was  the  spectacle  now  displayed.  Petards  blew 
up  houses,  whose  windows  were  thronged  with  insurgents.  The  bar- 
ncades  were  assailed  and  overthrown  by  cannon  bails.  Bomb-shells 
showered  down  upon  the  Faubourg  de  la  Guillotlère;  and  in  every 
direction,  subjected  to  their  ravages,  unfortunate  wretches  were  seen 
seeking  to  escape  along  the  roofs  of  their  neighbour's  houses,  from  the 
burning  ruins  of  their  own.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  same  scene 
of  desouttion  was  presented.  The  college  took  fire,  the  flames  were 
twice  extinguished  by  the  students,  and  burst  out  for  the  third  time, 
during  the  fight  Around  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  soldiers  and  insur- 
gents were  seen  pursuing  and  firing  at  each  other  on  the  slippery 
roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses.  Further  on,  the  two  toll-houses  on  the 
Pont  Lafayette,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
were  being  battered  down  with  cannon  balls;  while  on  the  river,  a 
hay-barge  set  on  fire  by  a  shell,  descended  the  Saône,  burning 
fioroely,  and  running  against  the  Pont  do  Chazoumc,  consumed 
three  of  its  arches. 

The  military  throughout  were  as  cautious  in  their  movements  as 
they  were  implacable.  They  had  received  orders,  which  they  duly 
obeyed,  to  avoid  all  the  narrow  winding  streets,  to  advance  only 
step  by  step,  always  to  keep  the  length  of  a  street  between  them- 
selyes  and  the  insurgents,  and  to  oppose  one  barricade  to  another; 
either  because  there  was  a  wish,  as  some  have  thought,  to  protract 
the  stn^le,  in  order  to  swell  the  triumph,  or  because  the  military 
leaders  had  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  material  force  of  the 
insurrection. 

In  the  latter  hypothesis  they  made  a  profoimd  mistake,  for  the 
number  of  repubucans  in  arms  was  very  Umited.  Dispersed  in 
small  croups  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  men,  over  an  immense  extent  of 
ground,  commanded  by  cmefs  of  the  moment,  having  no  communis 
cation,  no  settled  plan,  having  most  of  them  no  arms  beyond  a  sabre, 
or  a  pistol  or  two,  they  had  to  derive  their  force  from  their  daring, 
and  their  daring  from  the  very  greatness  of  the  danger.  In  one 
point  alone  did  the  insurrection  occupy  a  favourable  position  ;  this  was 
m  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  Place  des  Cordeuers.  There  the 
republicans  had  got  possession  of  the  church,  had  made  it  their  head- 
quarters, and  surrounding  it  with  barricades,  rendered  hostile  ap- 
proach on  every  side  an  attempt  of  mortal  peril.  Nothing  could  be 
more  striking  or  strange  than  the  interior  aspect  of  this  temple  of 
God,  which  had  thus  become  the  seat  of  a  desperate  revolt.  In  one 
of  the  naves,  workmen  were  making  powder;  while,  seated  roimd  a 
large  fire,  others  were  casting  bullets.  One  of  the  side  chapels  had 
been  converted  into  a  temporary  hospital.  Here  tl\e  wounded  were 
carried,  their  sufferings  soothed  and  cheered  by  pious  priests,  their 
wants  attended  to  by  tne  cliaritable  benevolence  of  a  girl  whom  love, 
that  strongest  of  all  devoted  impulses,  had  brought  amidst  these 
\  of  horror.    The  person  in  command  here  was  a  yoimg  man, 
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taU,  dark-eyed,  with  a  eountenance  full  of  haughty  energy.  His 
name  was  Lagrange.  And  never  did  ehief  exercise  soveieingty 
more  sovereignly.  Prompt  ^vith  expedients  against  eveiy  new 
danger,  he  hurried  from  t»ne  barricade  to  another,  animating  his 
companions  by  voice  and  gesture,  setting  and  relieving  sentinels 
despatching  succours  to  all  the  menaced  points,  and  covering, 
with  a  magnanimous  protection,  the  quarter  itself  in  which  civil  war 
had  assigned  him  his  fatal  post.  An  agent  of  police,  Corteys.  had 
crept  in  among  the  insurgents;  he  was  detected  and  about  to  be 
shot,  when  Lagi-ange  saved  him.  This  interference  gave  rise  to 
some  raunnuretf  expressions  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those  around 
him  :  as  his  oidy  answer,  ho  leaped  over  the  barrier,  walked  tran- 
quilly to  and  Iro  belore  the  military  stationed  at  a  short  distance 
I'rom  him,  underwent  a  discharge  of  their  musketry,  which  failed  to 
hit  him,  and  then  returned  absolved  from  what  some  deemed  un- 
timely generosity  bv  his  imdaunted  courage.  And  a  sinriilar  spirit 
animated  all  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection:  Carrier  and  Gauthier  at 
l^a  Croix-Rou:?50,  KLAvrohons  iîi  th.e  Faubourg  de  Vaise,  Despi- 
iiassc  in  tlie  Faubourg  Guillotiere.  all  by  their  moderation  and 
their  himianity,  ilid  lionour  to  the  cause,  wliich  they  were  defending 
at  the  iXTil  of  tlieir  live-. 

The  stniggle  went  on,  vivtory  remaining  imcertain,  disasters  raul- 
tiplving  hour  after  hour.  So  proinicted  an  interruption  of  the  daily 
buïînoss  oi  life,  added  fresh  misorv  to  t!ie  j-^ermanent  distress  of  the 
people:  in  some  ot'  ilw  m«"»re  renrod  ouarters,  citizens  were  seen 
gi>ing  ab''u:  hoggin j  in  hniioutaMo  to:ies:  "  Bread  for  the  poor 
wv  rkmcr.  !"  J>ii:  ci?ov.h..re,  in  î/.o  vicinity  of  the  troops,  all  was 
soliiary.  deport:  whenovor  tlio  T:i;:*k!.:ry  oeastil  for  a  while  to  roar, 
the  tov.'?::i  to  roal.  riio  Jniîn  t  ^  beat,  tli»  .-o  sounds  of  destruction 
wore  «uoocodcd  by  tho  ïiirnoo  •■!"  Joatli,  u  f.-arful  >ilL*nee!  X«n  a 
cry  osoaTv-i  f:%:«ni  any  of  tlio  h;v.>.  f.  which  uniaintvl  all  closed  up 
and  mute  a?  :!io  i.»:r.'>:  for  ?a«l  ox ^ >«.■:■: «no o  t-'M  their  inmates,  that 
wiîorevor  a  win.*  w  riynod  :•:  ro  J-Mth  m.uhy  its  way.  All  cin?u- 
lati-n  about  tlio  s:r.  •.:- wa^  i  vbilUn  v\  tlie  citizen-»,  an  extreme 
iiiva^nre.  wr.ioh  ron.l.  rod  ovory  inn.oont  passenger  a  rebel,  which 
C'^r.vcriod  i  voiy  T\r<>  n.  v.!-.  \  :  t  wr.atovvr  cau-^»»,  erosse<l  the 
thro^li--»!'.!  of  i'.is  d'vr.  ir.:^^  a  "/.•^•■■ting  butt  f -r  the  s^.-ldier?.  Women. 
chii.livn.  •- 11  ri'.n.  woro  r:t:".v*r!y  :!i:..-!>ai'rod  at  the  comer  of 
stroot.-*.  i.>no  V'.-.injr  iv.an  was  rr:?:rat.  I  ^n-  a  bul!»-t  on  the  bcnly  t»f 
hirî  brotîior,  wh  n»  a  r  '  l!'::-  lad  jv.^t  sh.'t,  and  whom,  over- 
wholmc.l  witli  LTri. f.  l:o  was  aV:i::  t  •  raise  fro-ni  the  bbxvWtaincl 
earth.  I  Unco  t:i«.»  inter- r  t  many  b  n-os  5«>»n  pr».*sonted  a  spoc- 
taclo  Will  :\\S-\  ■,<  :n-'.:rn:Vl  a-  t'-a:  ••  :'  tho  "^tr.-ct?.  In  some  tho 
in:na:o^  V,-'. ro  i'l  u.tital  *v..!::  ■:  ^•::al:  in  oth-r*  tî'.ov  tTembl'.*tl  fur 
tho  i-.d'j'y  •••"  .'.  fit;:..*.'  —  ;».  hi>'  an  i  .^**.n".  !orhaps.  or?  iliis.  miir- 
don.-d:  ,\i\\  i\\kZ\' \\':<  t:r>  :  jj!"av.tt:;:\  't  tlitir  niir^.-ry.  that  thvv 
could  n-'i  t.v  n  -J"*  :• -rih  i'.i  ^oaroh  •■:'  t*l>^  !>t  -mio:  in  uther  h«'^ustt«, 
^ple  woro  lyinj:  î  r  want  of  aiiisiance  :  or  were  lying  dead,  and 
Id  no:  be  i:i:^rr'jd. 
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Thd  tenor  on  all  sides  was  as  unbounded,  as  the  ferocity  of  the 
soldiers  was  implacable,  particularly  in  certain  quarters.  And  as  is 
always  the  case,  those  of  the  military  fought  against  the  insurrection 
with  the  gieatest  fury,  who  had  kept  up  dangerous  relations  with 
the  insurgents. 

Near  the  Flaoe  Sathonay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  St.  Marcel, 
a  barricade  had  been  constructed;  the  soldiers  sent  against  it  ap« 
peared  to  hesitate.  Colonel  Monnier^  dashing  forwam,  fell  dead, 
but  his  men  carried  the  place;  and,  forcing  their  way  into  the 
houses  which  had  been  marked  out  for  vengeance,  overran  them, 
frantic  with  blind  rage.  A  citizen  of  highly  honourable  character, 
M.  Joseph  Remond,  was  seated  peaceably  at  his  fire-side;  he  was 
killed.  Close  by,  the  dwelling  of  M.  Baune  was  invaded  in  like 
manner.  The  evening  before,  M.  Baune,  though  well  nigh  ex* 
hausted  with  illness,  had  crawled  out  into  the  town;  excessive  suf- 
fering, however,  had  forced  him  to  return,  and  he  had  ever  since 
been  lying  in  bed,  tortured  witli  a  paralytica!  attack.  His  wife  and 
youngest  child  were  with  him  when  the  soldiers  entered  the  room. 
As  they  were  running  forward  to  kill  him,  he  with  great  difficulty 
half  rose  from  his  recumbent  position,  and,  collecting  all  his  strength, 
exclaimed:  '*  As  a  republican,  it  is  in  the  open  streets  I  shoula  be 
•hot.  You  will  not  massacre  mc  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and 
0on  !'*  At  the  same  moment,  the  officer  in  command,  struck  with 
pity  at  the  sight  befoi*e  him,  his  eyes  moistened  witli  honourable 
tears,  dashed  in  between  the  soldiers  and  tlieir  intended  victim; 
but  his  authority  would  hardly  have  availed  to  stay  their  mad  fury, 
had  not  the  circumstance  of  M.  Baune  being  in  possession  of  im* 
portant  information,  which  the  authorities  hoped  to  extract  from 
nim,  brought  a  messenger,  at  the  critical  moment,  to  back  it,  with 
a  distinct  order  from  the  local  government,  that  he  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  prisoner;  he  was  accordingly  dragged  oiF  to  the  Hx)tel 
de  Ville,  the  soldiers  all  the  way  loadmg  lum  with  abuse,  which 
he  met  with  lofty  defial  or  silent  contempt. 

Blood  intoxicates  as  well  as  wine;  tncrc  arc  no  atrocities  which 
the  fumes  of  slaughter  will  not  give  rise  to,  in  fierce  and  unculti* 
vated  natures.  There  were  fearful  examples  of  this  on  the  10th  of 
April.  On  the  bridge  of  Tilsitt,  some  grenadiers  were  seen,  drag- 
ging  along  a  prisoner,  whom  they  had  determined  to  throw  into 
the  Saone.  On  reaching  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  tlie  victim 
seized  one  of  his  murderers  round  the  body,  and  clasped  him  in  a 
desperate  embrace.  A  shot  was  fired,  and  the  unhappy  man  fell 
writhing  on  the  pavement.  The  soldiers  then  drew  back  a  few 
paces,  and,  aiming  at  him  all  at  once,  tenninated  his  misery.  They 
then  raised  the  corpse,  balanced  it  to  and  fro,  owe,  twoj  three,  amid 
Satanic  laughter,  and  sent  it  over  the  parapet.  Some  piles  rising 
from  the  stream,  caught  the  body,  and  the  grenadiers  amused  them- 
selves for  some  time  riddling  it  with  bullets,  using  it  as  a  target  ! 

There  were  noble  exceptions,  however,  to  this  appalling  ferocity. 
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At  several  points  tlie  wives  of  insurgents  who  bad  been  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  soldiers  tliat  were  bivouacked  in  the  streets,  were 
treated  by  them,  not  merely  with  consideration,  but  with  gênerons 
kindness,  and  had  a  share  of  their  captor's  rations.  An  insurgent 
had  discharged  his  pistol  at  an  officer,  within  a  yard  from  his  breast; 
the  ball  glanced  où  against  a  button;  the  man  immediately  unco- 
vered his  breast,  and  vnth  the  utmost  coolness  said  to  the  other, 
"  Now  it's  your  turn:  fire  away  !"  But,  acting  under  a  noble  inspira- 
tion of  generosity,  the  officer  replied,  "  It  is  not  my  way  to  fire  at 
such  close  quarters  upon  a  defenceless  man.  Get  you  gone  !"*  The 
history  of  civil  wars  is  full  of  such  contrasts. 

Meantime  the  devastation  of  Lyons  was  followed  up  with  tc^ 
rible  vigour;  the  troops  battered  the  town  in  every  direction,  u 
though  each  house  had  been  a  fortress  occupied  by  a  thousand 
enemies.  Now  the  insurgents  actually  under  arms  were  ecaioely 
three  hundred  in  number,  and  too  well  aware  of  their  own  weak- 
ness, they  were  utterly  astonished  at  the  prolonçation  of  the 
struggle.  The  most  ardent  workmen  of  the  suburbs,  had  come  into 
town  to  hear  the  trial  of  the  mutualists,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
regain  their  own  distncts  so  as  to  give  the  signal  of  battle.  In  La 
Croix-Rousse,  the  remoteness  of  which  placed  it  under  peculiar  dis- 
advantages, M.  Carrier  had  but  a  very  small  body  of  men  under  bii 
oi-ders.  In  the  Faubourg  of  Vaise,  M.  Reverchon  had  made  ener- 
getic attempts  to  collect  the  materials  for  an  effective  resistance,  but 
failing,  he  liad  retired  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  coimtry  districts. 
In  the  Faubourg  de  la  Guillotière,  insurrection  was  giving  way  to 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  inhabitants.  Daring  men  had  gone 
through  the  adjacent  ])arishes  in  search  of  muskets,  but  had  uuled 
to  procure  any,  even  under  threats.  Insurrections  were  to  have 
simultaneously  burst  out  at  St.  Etienne,  at  Grenoble,  at  Vienne, 
but  not  a  word  was  heard  about  them.  Even  the  moderaûon 
of  the  insurgents  operated  aprainst  them.  If,  when  they  had  made 
their  way  into  houses,  whfch  were  then  quite  at  their  mercy, 
they  had  demanded  arms,  they  would  have  got  them;  but  merely 
askmg  for  them,  unaccompained  by  any  menaces,  they  experienced 
nothing  but  refusals.  The  insurrection,  besides,  floatea  about  purely 
on  the  waves  of  chance  ;  the  direction  of  it  having  got  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  natur.illy  called  to  carry  it  on,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  committee  of  the  Droits  de  F  Homme  being  com- 
plete; for  MM.  Hugon,  Martin,  and  Sylvaincourt  were,  at  the 
outset  of  the  affair,  at  a  distance  from  the  various  centres  of  action, 
and  M.  Baunc  was  awaiting,  in  the  dungeons  of  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville, 


*  Wc  borrow  tliis  anecdote  from  a  pamphlet,  published  by  l^L  Sala,  entitled,  "Let 
Ouvriers  Lyonnais  en  1834,"  in  which  the  author,  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  bu 
manitl'.ste«l,  towards  tlie  republicans,  thoui^'h  u  legitimatist  himself,  a  spirit  of  CurneM 
and  justice,  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

M.  Sala  was  arrested  on  the  12th  of  April,  at  Lyons,  at  the  same  time  wiih  M.  dc 
Bourraont,  jun.;  but  they  were  both  soon  set  at  liberty. 
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the  âecifiian  which  his  enemies  might  think  proper  to  form  as  to 
his  fate.  As  for  M.  Albert,  separated  in  lixe  manner  from  his 
friends,  and  too  well  known  in  Lyons  to  show  himself  there  with 
impunity,  he  had  at  first  sought  shelter  with  one  of  his  friends,  in 
the  very  house  inhabited  by  M.  Chégaray;  but  after  a  while,  im« 
pelled  by  a  very  le^timate  anxiety,  he  ventered  out  into  the  town 
disguised  as  a  pnest,  and  carrymg  pistols  under  his  borrowed 
attire. 

Thus,  on  the  eveninff  of  the  10th  of  April,  a  mere  breath  would 
have  well  niffh  sufficed,  to  extinguish  the  insurrection.  And  yet, 
remarkable  tact  I  the  military  authorities,  on  that  very  evenmg, 
discussed  and  determined  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  city  !  The 
civil  authorities,  however,  perfectly  well  acquainted,  by  means  of 
their  agents,  with  the  real  state  of  affairs,  obtained  a  revocation  of 
the  order  already  issued,  to  retreat;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  army 
should  continue  encamped  amidst  the  smoking  ruins  it  had  made. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak, 
the  arrival  of  night  suspended  hostilities.  The  weather  was  dreary, 
the  snow  fell  thick.  The  soldiers  sat  watching  aroimd  huge  fires, 
the  flame  lighting  up  their  anxious  faces,  pallid  with  weariness. 
Here  and  there  were  seen  crouching  on  straw,  women  and  children 
detained  as  prisoners,  their  only  crime  having  been  that  of  passing  the 
threshold  or  their  homes.  Lyons  was  plunged  into  a  silence,  im- 
blessed  with  repose,  and  interrupted  only,  at  mtervals,  with  a  musket 
shot,  fired  in  the  distance.  All  at  once  amongst  the  troops  posted 
in  the  Quartier  St.  Jean,  there  circulated  a  rumour  that  they  were 
about  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Saône,  the  leaders  having 
determined  it  indispensable  to  concentrate  their  forces.  The  Quartier 
St.  Jean  was  inhabited  by  several  functionaries,  and  among  others, 
by  M.  Duplan,  a  man  of  great  moderation,  who  in  the  exercise  of 
ngorous  duties,  had  obtain^  for  himself  the  esteem  of  his  adversaries; 
and  who,  probably  on  this  account,  had  not  been  initiated  so 
thoroughly  as  his  subordinate,  M.  Chégaray,  into  the  mysterious  in- 
structions received  from  Paris.  Having  an  intimation,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  that  the  military  were  about  to  abandon  the  Quartier 
St.  Jean,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  take  measures  for  his 
own  security,  he  immediately  hastened  to  the  prefecture,  less  alarmed 
than  surprised.  There  he  foimd,  stretched  on  a  inattrass,  with  all 
his  clothes  on,  Greneral  Buchet,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment. What  irreparable  checks,  he  asked,  had  the  troops  experienced, 
that  it  was  necessary  so  soon  to  concentrate  tlicm  between  the  two 
rivers,  and  to  leave  the  west  bank  of  the  Saône  a  prey  to  insurrection  ? 
Why  encourage  the  insurgents  of  St.  Just  and  St.  Gcorçe  by  this 
retreating  movement?  W  as  there  no  danger  that  it  would  enable 
the  factions  to  obtain  possession  of  the  cathedral,  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  it,  to  convert  it  into  a  citadel?  And  once  they  were  es- 
tablished tiiere,  woidd  the  authorities,  employing  artillery  to  dis- 
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place  them,  ruin  utterly  that  magnificent  monument  of  Gathdio 
art?  M.  Duplan  insisted  especially  upon  the  necesâty  of  aaving 
the  archives  of  the  court  of  justice.  He  concluded  with  demanding 
to  Eee  M.  Aymar.  But  General  Buchet  said,  ''  I  will  ^  and  speak 
to  him  myself,  and  convey  your  representations.  Wait  here  a  few 
minutes."  In  a  very  short  time  tno  general  returned  with  a  re* 
vocation  of  the  order. 

It  has  been  said, — and  it  Ls  less  to  Lieutenant-general  Aymer  than 
to  M.  (rasparin,  that  the  charge  applies, — that  to  aggrandise  the  im- 
portance of  its  victory,  the  executive  deliberately  prolonged  the  strug- 
gle; tliat,  for  this  purpose,  it  gave  up  positions  which  were  not  pre- 
viously menaced;  that,  resolved  to  terrify  once  for  all,  Lyons  and 
France  itself,  it  took  no  steps  to  j^revcnt,  as  it  might  easily  l^ve  done, 
many  perfectly  gratuitous  calamities  ;  that  it  was  in  order  to  render 
the  republicans  odious  to  the  people  of  property,  that  it  declared  war, 
in  such  a  fierce  and  indiscriminate  spirit^  against  the  houses,  throwing 
conflagration  wantonly  and  needlessly  around  in  every  direc^n; 
that  it  enjoined  upon  the  soldiers  a  caution  which  was  productive  of 
terrible  disasters;  and  gave  to  the  means  of  defence  an  extent  prch 
portioned  to  its  hatred,  rather  than  to  the  danger  of  the  case.  How- 
ever improbable,  from  their  very  gravity,  such  accusations  may  seem, 
coupled  with  the  almost  insunerablc  difficulty  of  proving  them  by 
official  demonstration,  still  it  must  be  admitted,  the  facts  are  by  no 
means  of  a  nature  to  invalidate  them.  It  is  certain  that  La  Croix- 
Roussc  would  have  been  much  sooner  tranquillised  but  for  the  per- 
fidious instigations  of  a  man  named  Picot,  a  villain  who  went  about 
stirring  up  men  to  become  his  accomplices,  that  he  might  aflerwards 
betray  them  ;  and  the  impunity  extended  to  whom  was  a  subject  of 
indignant  remark.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  Bon  Pasteur 
Barracks,  which  the  troops  had  abandoned  without  any  apparent 
reason,  the  insurgents  found  fifty  muskets,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  left  on  purpose  for  them.  Again,  in  the  night  of  the 
10th,  Fort  St.  Irt'ni'c,  which  was  not  at  all  menaced  by  the 
insurrection,  was  evacuated,  as  in  the  day  time,  the  Bon  Pasteur 
Barracks  had  been,  and  here  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  found  so 
ineffectively  spiked  that  the  next  day,  with  the  work  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  insurgents  were  able  to  put  them  in  perfect  onlcr,  and  dragging 
them  to  Four\'itTes,  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  Place  Billecour,  em- 
ploying bits  of  iron  and  powder  dried  in  tlie  sim  as  tlieir  am- 
munition. 

Be  this  as  It  may,  the- struggle  was  renewed  on  the  11th,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day,  witli  the  same  circumstances  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  lîut  on  the  1 2th  it  became  manifest  beyond  a  question,  that 
to  master  thoroughly  the  city,  the  troops  had  only  to  will  it.  Then  it 
was  that,  ]>cr force,  a  vigorous  effort  was  ordered;  and  wliile  the  Fau- 
bourg La  (iuilloticro,  which  offered  no  resistance,  was  quietly  taken 
possession  of,  that  of  Vaise,  which  offered  very  httlc  more,  was  fuii- 
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oosly  attacked,  and  acte  of  cruelty  were  committed  which  the  pen 
hesitates  to  letrace.  A  shot  having  been  fired,  in  the  Rue  Projetée, 
in  front  of  the  house  of  the  innkeeper,  Chagner,  the  soldiers  rushed 
into  the  inn,  determined  to  slay  cveiy  one  they  should  find  there. 
An  old  man,  seventy-four  years  of  age,  named  Meunier,  was  in  bed; 
he  was  fired  npon,  and  so  close,  that  the  coverlid  was  set  in  fiâmes; 
as  he  still  breathed,  he  was  despatched  with  a  hatchet.  Claude 
Combe,  who  was  watching  by  the  bed-side  of  his  dying  brother,  was 
dragged  into  the  street,  and  shot.  Jean  Claude  rassinge,  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  was  brained  on  the  pavement  by  the  butt-ends 
of  muskets.  Prost  and  Lauvcrgnat  were  massacred,  after  having 
been  tied  back  to  back,  in  memory,  doubtless,  of  the  hideous  mar- 
xiages  of  another  epoch.  A  perfectly  unoffending  man,  of  the  name 
of  Dieudonné,  was  found  in  his  room,  with  his  htUe  son,  five  years 
old,  in  his  arms.  On  seeing  the  furious  soldiers,  the  poor  child 
cried:  "  Do  not  kill  papa  I"  But  the  father,  violently  torn  from  his 
little  boy,  was  thrust  down  stairs.  Here  the  ofiicer  gave  the  signal 
for  murder:  **  Spare  the  man,"  said  a  soldier,  "  to  bring  up  his 
child  !"  but,  ere  the  words  had  fully  left  his  lips,  the  unfortunate 
Dieudonné  lay  quivering  on  the  earth,  thrust  tlirough  and  through. 
Let  us  abridge  the  lamentable  details,  that  we  may  reserve  sufiicient 
coura^  for  following  the  blood-ensanguined  track,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Lyons,  m  the  Faubourg  do  Vaise,  terminates  at  Paris, 
in  the  Rue  Transnonain.  Sixteen  innocent  victims,  sacrificed  in  a 
few  minutes — sixteen  deliberate  and  cruel  assassinations — such  were 
the  first  effects  of  the  method  adopted  for  putting  down  the  insur- 
rection. 

The  only  place  which  now  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, was  the  Quartier  des  Cordeliers.  Two  companies,  supported 
by  cannon,  attacked  the  barricades  there,  and  carried  them  after  a 
terrible  struggle.  The  insurgents  still  occupied  the  church  of  the  Cor- 
deliers; the  doors  were  battered,  and  at  length  gave  way.  What  a 
Bpectacle  did  this  temple  of  God  now  present  !  A  sergeant,  black- 
ened witli  powder,  stood  in  the  front,  animating  his  followers  to 
carnage.  A  furious  discharge  of  muskets  re-echoed  beneath  that 
vaulted  roof,  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  the  sound  of  pious  melody. 
It  was  all  in  vain  that  the  priests,  ministers  of  a  merciful  God,  im- 
plored pity  for  the  conquered;  there  is  no  pity  in  civil  wars,  such  as 
these.  Of  the  insurgents,  some  took  shelter  behind  the  massive 
pillars,  others  in  the  obscurity  of  the  side  chapel  ;  while  others  stood 
ifteadfast,  raising  to  Heaven  hymns  of  liberty,  and  soothing  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  into  the  arms  of  death,  with  these  solemn  but 
glorious  sounds.  One  of  tliesc,  standing  erect  upon  the  highest  steps 
of  the  altar,  his  arms  crossed  upon  liis  breast,  his  face  radiant  with  en- 
thusiasm, his  look  full  of  rude  energy,  exclaimed:  "This  is  the 
moment  in  which  to  die  for  ray  country  !"  Tlie  soul  of  this  brave 
man  had  already  taken  its  eternal  flight,  when,  pierced  with  wounds, 
his  body  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ot  sacrifice.    Er^  l<3(ii%^ 
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gory  streams  covered  the  floor  of  the  temple;  eleven  corpses  lay 
weltering  in  theîr  blood. 

Next  oay  the  last  traces  of  insurrection  disappeared  from  the  heights, 
and  a  proclamation  informed  the  inhabitants  that  the  town  of  Ljfwz 
vxjtspacificated! 

Iniis  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise  had  liad  its  Days  of  September.  Nay, 
the  terror  of  those  days  had  here  been  surpassed;  for  when  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  order  was  given  to  massacre  the  prisonos, 
Paris  heard  the  cannon  of  the  invaders  of  France  roaring  at  its  gates; 
Paris  believed  it  was  lost  for  ever,  unless  it  took  steps  for  hopdessly 
compromising  itself;  Paris  was  mad  with  despair,  and  powerful 
voices  had  sounded  in  its  ear  these  words,  comprehendii^  eveiy 
virtue,  every  excess:  "  The  country  is  in  danger  !"  But  here  what — 
I  will  not  say  excuse,  for  excuse  there  is  none  for  such  atrocities,  but 
what  pretext  was  there  for  these  base  and  cowardly  murders?  Was 
not  the  insurrection  in  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise  effectually  quelled? 
Had  not  the  danger  completely  disappeared  ?  Was  not  the  measure  of 
evil  full  to  the  brim?  Was  it  possible  to  make  even  the  most  fimi- 
tical  believe,  that  to  illustrate,  to  improve  the  triumph,  it  was  neocs- 
sary  to  offer  up  all  this  innocent  blood?  It  maybe  quite  true;  admit 
it  fully  to  be  so,  that  no  order  to  shed  this  innocent  blood  emanated 
from  the  authorities,  civil  or  military  ;  but  the  question  is,  why  did 
authority,  after  it  had  been  urgently  appealed  to  by  the  public,  re- 
main motionless,  mute,  apparently  indifferent?  AVhy,  subsequently, 
did  it  not  deem  it  one  oi  its  most  sacred  duties  to  make  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  whole  matter?  Fortunately,  God  did  not  permit 
such  fearful  outrages  to  be  sheltered  from  the  judgment  of  history. 
Attestations  were  drawn  up  with  scrupulous  care;  were  authenticated 
with  all  the  legal  forms,  and  constitute  an  imperishable  and  damna- 
tory memorial  * 

*  These  attestations  arc  due  to  the  zeal  of  a  private  individual,  M.  Chanier,  who 
had  the  courage  to  fulfil,  after  the  frightful  events  at  Lyons,  the  duty  which  the 
puhllc  authorities  neglected.    We  subjoin  some  verbatim  copies  of  these  docameDti^ 

**Thi8  day,  1st  of  May,  1834,  we  the  undersigned,  Bonnaventnre  Galand,  dealer  in 
wood,  Grande  lioute  de  I'aris,  and  Berthelemy  Dupemay,  shopkeeper,  Kue  Projetée, 
No.  8,  and  Honoré  IMcotin.  wine-dealer.  Ancienne  lioute  de  Paris,  and  Jean  Chagny, 
innkeeper.  Rue  Projetée,  No.  9,  bear  witness  to  this  true  fact:  Marie  Griaot,  wife  of 
Louis  Sanguier,  workman  in  muslins,  living  at  Vaise,  Kue  lYojetoe,  No.  14,  lljiiif 
fh>m  her  own  house  to  take  refuge  in  that  of  the  Sicur  Coquet,  lockamith,  Koate  do 
Bourbonnais,  where  she  thought  she  should  be  in  greater  safety,  it  being  not  ao  much 
in  the  faubourg,  was  shot  in  the  street,  without  having  given  the  least  cause,  in  any 
way,  for  being  so  treated,  leaving  her  husband,  a  man  of  irreproadiaUc  character, 
with  four  cliildreii,  of  whom  three  are  quite  young.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have 
here  signed  our  names,  at  Vaise,  this  Ist  of  May,  1834. 

"  Picotin,  Dupernay,  Chanieb,  Gallaitd. 
"Swom  at  the  Mairie,  tliis  Ist  of  May,  1834. 

"  TuE  ^Uyor. 
"  Erhard,  Mayor's  Deputy." 

"Wc,  the  midcrsigncd,  all  inhabiting  the  district  of  Vaise.  bear  witness  to  this 
troth,  that  Claude  SOve,  an  old  man,  w.'venty  years  of  age,  living  with  his 
daughter,  Marie  SSôve,  washerwoman,  Koute  de  Bourbonnais  and  Rue  PRije- 
^4e»  in  the  house  of  M.  SSourdillon,  secoud  Uoor,  was,  on  the  12th  of  April,  16S4, 
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With  reference  to  the  insurgents,  there  is  one  tribute  of  justice 
which  even  the  vindictive  passions  of  their  enemies  cannot  refuse  to 

•hoi  and  then  pierced  with  bayonet  wounds,  lyin;^,  as  he  was,  in  his  bed,  and  then 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  by  soldiers  of  the  28th  regiment  of  the  line.  We  add 
that  they  tore,  broke,  and  tJirew  out  of  window,  aU  the  linen  and  goods  of  tho 
daughter,  who  was  absent  at  the  time.  In  testimony  of  which,  we  have  here  signed 
oqr  names,  at  Vaise,  this  28th  of  April,  1834. 

'*  ClMETIEB,  SiMONAUD,  BeNOIT  NoEL,  Ch ANIER,  PlAONE,  AnTOINE  VsBNE. 

"  Sworn,  this  28th  of  April,  1834,  at  the  Mairie. 

"The  Mayor, 
"Ebhabd,  Deputy." 

**  Monday,  Ist  of  May,  1834,  we  the  undersigned,  Bonnayenture  Galand,  dealer 
in  wood  ;  Honore  Picotin,  dealer  in  wine,  both  householders,  living  in  Vaise  ; 
François  Foucret,  tin  beater,  and  Jean  Cliainier,  householder,  also  living  in  Vaise, 
bear  witness,  that  the  Sieur  Jean  Barge,  muslin  manufacturer,  livingin  Vaise,  Routede 
Villefranche,  Na  19,  was  violently  dragged  from  the  house  of  the  SSieur  Lafiay,  No.  7, 
Boe  Projetée,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  in  a  perfectly  peaceable  and  inoffensive 
manner,  from  the  danger  he  saw  about  him  ;  that  the  soldiers  dragged  him  away  as  far 
MM  the  Nouvelle  Itoutc  dc  Bourbonnais,  to  massacre  him,  without  listening  to  a  word 
he  had  to  say  in  explanation,  though  he  gave  them  the  most  satisfactory  statement 
of  wlio  he  was,  and  showed  that  they  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  The 
unhappy  man,  left  pierced  with  wounds  in  the  street,  managed  to  crawl  to  the  house 
of  the  Sieur  Foucret,  tin -beater,  living  near  the  place  where  he  had  been  so  cruelly 
Qfed,  and  there  received  every  possible  assistance,  which  only  served  to  prolong  his 
agony  for  about  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  which  his  wife  had  him  carried  home, 
where  he  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Guichanet,  who  had  been  called  in  to  assist  him. 
The  deceased  left  Barthellemye  Saunier,  his  widow,  mother  of  two  children,  the 
one  aged  thirteen,  the  other  fifteen,  without  any  pecuniary  resource.  In  testimony 
of  which  we  haye  here  signed  our  names,  the  day  and  hour  above  stated. 

**  Picotin,  Chanier,  Galland,  Foucret. 
•*  Sworn  at  the  Mairie,  &c.  as  above." 

••  We  the  undersigned,  all  inhabitants  of  Vaise,  bear  witness  that  Miithieux  Prost, 
coverlet  maker,  living  at  Vai»e,  Kuc  Projettée,  Maison  Feuillet,  was,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1834,  torn  from  his  house,  wliere  he  was  seated  quite  peaceable  and  in- 
ofiensive,  by  some  soldiers  of  the  28th  regiment  of  the  line,  who  would  not  hear 
a  word  of  the  full  and  satisfiictory  explanation  he  sought  to  give  them,  and  shot  him 
at  the  door  of  liis  house.  In  witness  whereof,  âcc. 
*•  Vaise,  28th  of  April,  1834. 

"  Ch AMIER,  Ant.  Vern-e,  Picotin,  Vincent. 
*•  Sworn,  &c.  as  above.** 

•*  We,  the  undersigned,  bear  witness  that  the  Sieur  Francois  I^uvergnat,  the 
yoonger,  silk  weaver,  living  in  Vusc,  Kue  Projetée,  was  torn  from  the  house  of  his 
neighbour,  the  Sieur  Veron,  coverlet  maker,  where  he  was  sitting  down  quite  peace- 
ably and  inoffensively,  by  soldiers  of  the  15th  regiment  of  the  line,  to  be  shot,  with- 
oat  being  allowed  to  give  the  least  explanation,  though  he  could  haye  offered  a  most 
•atisfactory  account  of  himself.  In  testimony  of  which,  we  have  signed  the  present 
paper,  to  serve  his  widow. 

"  Vaise,  Faubourg  of  Lyons,  29th  of  April,  1834. 

**  J.  I'EUiGAND,  DaMET,  GaLLAND,  BeRTHAITD. 

"  Sworn,  &c.,  this  30th  of  April,  1834,  as  above.** 

**  We  the  undersigned,  attest  that  the  Sieur  Etienne  Julien,  silk  weaver,  living  in 
Vaise,  Rue  Projetée,  No.  7,  Maison  Magny,  was  torn  from  his  home  where  he  was 
sitting  quite  peaceable,  by  soldiers  of  the  28  th,  and  other  regiments,  to  be  shot, 
whkh  we  ourselves  saw  done  on  the  instant,  lie  not  liavhig  been  allowed  to  give  that 
explanation  which  he  could  liave  given  of  his  conduct,  and  wliich  would  liave  been 
fàfiy  justificative.    In  testimony  whereof,  &c. 

**  TbIDON,  EflCOFFIER." 

**  This  lit  of  May,  1834,  we  the  undersigned,  Jean  Chagnier,  innkeeper,  and  Jean 
H.  Kmouton,  master  mason,  both  householders  residing  at  Vaise,  attest,  in  order  to 
render  homage  to  truth,  that  on  the  12th  of  April,  André  Dejoox,  muslin  worker, 
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concede  to  them;  namely,  that  they  all  acted  with  rare  moderation 
and  generosity,  having  the  utmost  regard  for  persons  and  property, 

living  in  Vaise,  Rue  Projetée,  No.  6,  was  dragged  from  the  house  of  the  Sienr  Alex- 
andre Markof,  silk  wearer,  living  in  tlie  Grande  Roate  da  BoarhonnaîSy  Na  3S,  by 
soldiers,  who  shot  him  in  spite  of  all  the  explanations  he  offered.  He  left  Marie 
Béai,  his  wife,  and  soon  about  to  become  a  motlicr,  a  widow,  uttcriy  destitute  of 
pecuniaiy  resources.    In  testimony  of  which,  &c 

'*  CuAimEB,  Ehoutov. 

'*  Sworn,  &C.,  as  above." 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Vaise,  attest  tlmt  the  Sienr 
Benoit  Ucraut,  journeyman  mason,  living  in  Vaise,  Rue  Projetée,  Na  7,  Haison 
Magni,  was  dragjfifed  from  his  home,  where  he  was  perfectly  peaceable  and  inoflen- 
sive,  by  soldiers  of  the  28th  of  the  line,  and  other  regiments,  to  be  shot,  without 
having  a  word  listened  to  of  the  explanation  which  he  could  have  given  of  himsdC 
perfectly  sincere  and  justificative;  farther,  the  soldiers  broke  open  the  cupboard 
and  destroyed  all  the  things  in  it.  He  has  left  a  wife,  pregnant,  and  two  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  only  five  years  of  age.  This  poor  family  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
greatest  misery,  unless  some  assistance  is  given.    In  testimony  of  which,  &c 

"  Ant.  Vebke,  Cdakieil 
"  Vaise,  28,  April,  1834, 
*'  Sworn,  ftc,  us  above." 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  all  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Vaise,  bear  witnets 
that  Joseph  Naudry,  currier,  living  in  Vaise,  in  the  Route  du  Bourbonnais,  ia 
the  house  of  William  Laroche,  innkeeper,  was  on  the  12th  of  April,  1834,  dragged 
from  his  home,  where  he  was  perfectly  peaceable  and  inofTensive,  by  soldiers  of  the 
28tli  regiment  of  the  line,  who,  tearing  him  from  the  arms  of  his  wife,  shot  him  at  the 
entrance  of  the  passage  into  his  house,  without  listening  to  a  vrord  of  explanation; 
he  has  left  a  child  two  years  old,  and  a  widow  quite  destitute,  and  the  more  so,  thit 
the  soldiers  broke  and  carried  off  his  goods,  linen,  &c.  In  testimony  whereof,  &c. 
*'  Laroche,  Benoit  Noel,  ^Urtin,  Simon aud,  Barcel. 
"  Vaise,  28th  of  April,  1834. 

"  Sworn,  &c,  as  above.** 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  attest  that  Pierre  Vairon  Lacroix,  aged  27,  living  in  Vaise; 
Rue  Projetée,  No.  7,  Maison  Magni,  was,  though  perfectly  peaceable  and  inoflfen- 
sivc,  torn  from  his  home  by  soldiers  of  different  regiments,  to  be  shot,  without 
being  jK-rmittcd  to  say  a  word  in  his  own  justification.    In  witness,  &c. 

**  Ant.  Verne,  J'lanche,  J.  Pelugaud,  Dufebet. 
"  Vaisc,  27th  of  April,  1834. 

••  Sworn,  Ac" 

The  circumstances  attending  this  last  mentioned  nmrder  wcro  atrocious  in  a  de- 
gree amounting  to  the  improbable,  though  the  fact  is  but  Ux>  true.  When  the  mili- 
tary presented  themselves  before  Vairun,  he  declanMl  that  he  was  a  soldier,  invited 
them  to  sit  down  »t  his  tuble,  and  ate  and  drank  with  them.  They  nevertheless  in- 
sisttnl  uiHin  (ronducthig  liini  to  their  officer,  an<l  it  was  while  he  was  unfolding  his 
leave  of  absence  to  sliow  this  person,  that  he  was  shot. 

We  have  now  R'fore  us  tins  leave  of  absence  stainetl  with  the  blood  of  the  victim! 

To  complete  this  mournful  series  of  documents,  we  will  iidd  the  (K'tition  which  wa« 
:ul(lreRsecl  to  the  king  by  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  I-.au vcrgnat. 

**  Sire,  the  reign  of  truly  gre^it  kings  is  one  of  justice  Î  Monarch  elected  by  the 
nation.  King  of  the  lîjirric:ules  !  I  demand  justice  in  the  name  of  my  unfortunate 
son  ,  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  a  hundred  i)ersons,  victims  like  himself,  of  the  moit 
criminal  attnK-ity  ! 

"  On  Sat  unlay,  12th  of  April,  l)ctwcen  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  my  son,  taking  i 
money  with  him,  set  out  to  rejoin  his  mother  and  mv  eldest  son,  who  had  left  Lyo 
for  the  village  of  hk^iUy.  Before  he  had  long  left  his  house  he  was  met  hy  soc 
neighbours  an<l  friends,  who  asked  him  where  he  was  goin;;;  he  went  to  speak  for  a 
moment  with  the  Sieurs  Vcron  and  Nêninl,  in  the  house  No.  7,  Rue  Projetée,  wliere 
he  foimd  another  friend,  the  Sieur  l*rost  ;  these  individuals  had  their  wives  with  tbOD. 
McanwhUe  the  troops  entered  Vaise,  oud  took  possession  of  all  the  outlets;  tbc  nl* 
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protectixig  iike  weak,  sparing  ihe  lives  of  the  conquered^  and  inva* 
riablj  abstaming  from  devastation  as  a  means  of  either  offence  or 
defence.  They  were  at  one  moment,  indeed,  on  tlic  point  of  setting 
fire  to  the  Minimes  Barracks,  but  desisted,  on  an  inhabitant  telling 
them,  which  was  a  &lsehood,  that  they  were  about  to  destroy  pn- 
vate  property.  The  representatives  of  power,  it  has  been  seen,  nad 
not  aUowed  themselves  to  be  stopped  by  any  such  scruples. 

Accordinglvt  the  blood  which  stained  the  streets  of  Lyons  was 
not  yet  effiioea,  when  property  demanded  with  loud  cries  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  it  had  sustained.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  amoimt  of  these  losses,  and,  m  support 
of  the  claims  which  they  were  directed  by  their  fellow-citizens  to 
make  upon  the  government,  a  memorial  was  drawn  up,  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  which  will  evince  the  spirit  of  the  whole  document: 
*^  The  government  cannot  wish  that  the  triumph  of  order  should  be 
the  source  of  tears  and  regret  to  the  friends  of  order.  It  knows, 
that  time,  which  insensibly  effaces  the  grief  which  is  occasioned  by 
personal  losses,  even  of  the  most  afflicting  description,  is  powerless 
to  remove  the  recollection  of  losses  of  fortune^  destruction  of  pro- 
perty J*  Yet  tiie  persons  who  drew  up  this  precious  memorial,  were 
of  ine  class  which  had  now  become  alt-important  in  France,  ercwhile 
the  land  of  chivalry,  of  poetry,  of  imagination  !  ! 

Ab  to  other  pomts,  it  was  set  forth  in  the  memorial  that  the 
national  guard  at  Lyons,  being  dissolved,  the  town  had  been  placed, 
for  its  protection,  under  a  purely  military  jurisdiction;  that  the  iso- 
lation of  tiie  citizens  had  been  complete,  all  circulation  in  the 
streets  having  been  rigorously  interdicted,  and  the  inhabitants  ' 
having  been  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  open,  even  partially, 
their  doors  or  windows;  tiiat,  finally,  the  gamson  had  added  to 
the  effect  of  its  numerical  force,  by  means  of  devastation  and  in- 
cendiarism. 

While  the  movement  at  Lyons  was  in  course  of  extinction,  a  mili- 
tary insurrection  was  preparmg  at  Luneville.  To  rai{«  the  three 
regiments  of  cuirassiers  in  garrison  there,  to  dash  with  them,  sword 
in  hand,  to  Nancy  and  Metz,  to  stir  up  the  people  in  both  these 
places,  with  tiic  cry  of  Vive  la  Repubhque  I  then  to  push  straight 
on  to  Paris,  rolling  before  them  the  ever  swelling  wave  of  revolted 
troops  and  people,  such  was  the  design  fonned  by  the  sub-ofHcers, 
Thomas,  Bernard,  Tricotel,  de  Régnier,  Lapotaire,  Birth,  Caillé,  and 

^en  of  the  2Sth,  the  15th  Light  Infantry,  and  the  Sappers  then  hurst  into  the  liouses 
in  ererf  direction,  and  amongst  the  rest  into  that  where  these  jiersons  were.  My 
•on,  Veron,  and  I'rost,  having  heen  pierced  with  hayonets,  and  received  several  halls, 
expired  in  the  passage  at  the  bottom  of  tlic  stairs.  Tlie  Sicur  Ncrard  alone  escaped, 
aa  if  bj  miracle  :  at  the  same  moment  a  numlxr  of  other  innocent  persons  perished 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Sieur  Coquet,  locksmith,  Kue  Tarare,  Na  9, 
wai  killed  in  his  house  with  Dame  Saunier;  he  was  an  old  man  of  62.'' 
**  (Signed)  Lautkbgnat,  ooverlet  maker,  Y  aise,  Faubourg  of  hyous^  12th  of  Kaji 

isa4.- 
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Stiller,  all  men  of  resolution  and  courage.  On  the  12tli  of  April, 
1834,  the  very  day  wherein  at  Lyons,  civil  war  was  throwing  out  its 
last  fires,  every  tlung  was  ready  at  Luneville  for  the  execution  of  the 
plot.  The  sub-officers  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  Epinal; 
they  had  an  understanding  with  active  men  in  Nancy;  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Société  des  Droits  de  F  Homme  were  acquainted  with 
their  projects;  and  Tliomas  had  made  very  successful  use  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  comprehensive  and  commanding  character  of  his 
mind  gave  him  over  the  soldiers;  inflaming  some  of  them  vnih 
topics  of  patriotic  and  professional  indignation  ;  opening  to  them  the 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  future  under  a  different  government,  in- 
spiring all  with  an  enthusiasm  for  country,  for  glory,  for  liberty, 
and  for  a  republic  as  the  means  of  saving  the  country,  of  gaining 
liberty,  and  of  opening  the  road  to  glory.  But  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  secret  of  such  a  conspiracy  should  not,  in  some 
way  or  other,  transpire;  and  it  appears  that  for  some  time  pa^-t,  the 
authorities  had  managed  to  get  scent  of  it.  On  the  13th,  Guary, 
ex-quarter -master  of  the  7  th  dragoons,  was  suddenly  arrested  at 
Epinal,  and  imporUint  disclosures  were  extnicted  from  him.  They 
were  communicated  to  the  military  authorities  at  Luneville,  and 
Tliomas  was  directed  to  appear  before  General  Gusler.  This  officer, 
however,  was  well  acquainted  with  his  resolute  character,  his  as- 
cendancy over  his  comrades,  and  he  had  considerable  doubts  as  to 
the  fidelity  of  his  troops.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  ad- 
dressing to  the  ix?i-«)n  whom  he  miglit  have  arrested  as  a  conspira- 
tor, remonstrances  which  he  took  care  to  convey  in  language  of  very 
modified  severity.  Thomas  replied  firmly  and  cautiously;  but  his  re- 
solution was  immediately  taken.  Perfectly  well  convinced  that  all 
this  excessive  mildness  and  moderation  merely  covered  a  plan  to  en- 
tmp  him,  and  that,  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  the  utmost 
rigour  would  be  exercised,  he  determined  to  hasten  the  catastrophe. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  National  and  the  J^ribunal  having 
brouglit  to  Luneville  the  erroneous  information  that  the  garrison  c»l' 
Befort  had  proclaimed  the  republic;  Tliomas,  Bernard,  and  Tricotel 
met,  and,  after  a  brief  deliberation,  decided  upon  action.  Tri- 
cotel, in  full  uni  form,  immediately  set  out  ibr  Nancy,  where  his  com- 
rade Stiller  wa.s  to  place  him  in  communication  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  republican  ])arty.  An  unusual  agitation  soon  pervaded  the 
quarters  of  the  three  regiments;  the  rumour  spread  that  they  were 
about  to  march  on  Paris.  Directed  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness 
to  mount,  the  soldiers  saddled  their  horses,  packed  and  mounted 
their  havresacks,  and  brought  provisions  and  flints.  Tlie  conspira- 
tors no  longer  made  any  sccri't  of  their  intentions  .  Seeing  a  cuiras- 
sier engaged  in  polishing  the  handle  of  his  sabre:  **  You d  better 
sharpen  the  blade,"  said  Kegnier.  Meantime  Tliomas  and  Bernard 
occupied  themselves  in  going  round  to  all  the  other  sub-officers, 
inviting  them  to  attend  a  mecthig  in  the  Champ  dc  jMars,  in  the 
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erening.  Accordingly  at  eight  o'clock,  there  were  to  be  seen,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  myBterioua  manner  towards  the  place  of  meeting,  parties 
of  three  or  four,  who,  assembling  on  the  great  square  of  sand  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  formed  an  aggregate  body  of 
about  eighty  men.  Thomas  ranged  them  according  to  their  regi- 
ments, and  then  addressing  them,  explained  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  the  formation  of  the  conspiracy,  the  plan  which  had  been 
arranged,  the  resources  at  their  oisposal,  the  chances  of  success, 
and  the  necessity  of  acting  with  promptitude  and  vigour.  Warmly 
supported  by  Eiemard,  the  address  excited  in  the  minds  of  those 
present,  a  stem  enthusiasm.  Some  sub-officers  of  the  10th  alone 
appeared  to  hesitate.  '^  We'll  set  fire  to  the  quarters  of  the  10th," 
exclaimed  a  voice.  The  doubters  gave  way;  the  die  was  cast,  and 
the  assembly  separated,  saying  to  each  other:  *'  At  midnight." 

But  how  great  was  the  surprise  of  the  conspirators,  when,  on  re- 
turning to  their  quarters,  they  found  the  officers  actively  en^gcd  in 
getting  chosen  men  under  them.  It  was  evident  that  treachery  had 
been  at  work.  And  such  was  indeed  the  case;  a  traitor,  hastening 
from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  had  informed  General  GKisler  of  what  haa 
taken  place  there,  and  the  sub-officers  were  anticipated  in  their  move- 
ment. Several  of  them  were  arrested  and  forwarded  to  Nancy, 
under  a  guard  of  ffendarmerie.  As  they  passed  the  barracks  of  tne 
4th  regiment,  **  To  arms!"  exclaimed  Quarter-master  Lapotaire; 
*•  shall  we  suffer  our  comrades  to  be  carried  off  in  this  manner?' 
But  the  opportunity  had  passed  by,  and  could  not  be  recalled.  Fifty 
cuirassiers,  who  started  for  Nancy  to  rescue  Bernard,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  return  to  Luneville,  and  the  insurrection 
was  thus  stined  in  its  birth. 

We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  other  minor  disturbances  in  various 
parts  of  France,  repercussions,  as  it  were,  of  the  terrible  shock  at 
Lyons.  Thej  merelv  served  to  evince  how  incomplete  as  yet  was 
the  organisation  of  the  republican  party,  and  how  superior  to  it  the 
government  was  in  celerity  and  promptitude.  Bodies  of  men  walk- 
mg  about  for  a  while  in  a  menacing  manner,  threatening  shouts  and 
ones,  tumultuous  assemblages  soon  dispersing,  a  few  sentinels  dis- 
armed, false  intelligence  circulated, — such  raa^  be  described  as  the 
extent  attained  by  the  disturbances  at  St.  Etienne,  Grenoble,  Cler- 
mont, Ferrand,  Vienne,  Chalons-sur-Saône,  Marseilles.  In  tlic  de- 
partment of  the  Pyrénées-Orientales  indeed,  a' formidable  rising  was 
on  the  point  of  talang  place,  and  would  certainly  have  been  operated 
had  the  storm  which  muttered  around  not  dispersed  so  suddenly. 
There  was  also,  something  very  alarming  for  government  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Arbois.  Masters  of  that  town,  the  republicans  had  made 
every  dis{X)6ition  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  all  the  approaches,  and 
their  resistance  might  have  had  very  formidable  results,  had  it  been 
at  all  supported  from  without.  As  it  was,  it  came  to  nothing,  and 
the  movement  died  away  of  itself. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  describe  wliat,  amidst  this  universal  agl- 
VOL.  II.  T 
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tation,  was  the  situation  of  Paris.  Following  the  old  established 
and  most  deplorable  rule  of  misrepresentation  and  bad  faith  in  sach 
cases,  each  party  there  had  given  to  the  events  at  Lyons,  before  the 
real  facts  and  results  wero  known,  the  aspect  suggestea  by  its  own  par- 
ticular hopes  and  fears;  and  thus  while  the  enemies  of  ffovemment 
exag^ratcd  the  gravity  of  the  danger  to  which  authority  was  ex- 
posed, in  order  to  dispose  men's  minds  elsewhere  to  revolt,  the  JUSh 
niteur^  surpassing  any  thin^  it  had  ever  achieved  in  the  way  of  im- 

S)udent  mendacity,  dared,  m  its  number  of  the  12th,  to  publish  the 
olio  wing  announcement:  "  By  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday,"  (Wed- 
nesday, It  will  be  borne  in  mmd,  being  the  9th)y  '^  the  action  was 
over.  Some  two  or  three  musket  shots,  indeed,  may  have  been 
heard  here  and  tliere  in  the  little  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
but  the  troops  did  not  and  it  necessary  to  take  any  further  steps." 

On  this  same  12  th  of  April  M.  Tliiers  rushed  to  the  tribune  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  He  direct  to  the  triumphant  assertions  of 
the  government  paper;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  whether 
from  imprudence  or  desi^,  he  said  that  lieutenant-general  Aymar 
occupied,  at  Lyons,  an  impregnable  position;  implying  that  insur- 
rection had  been  acting  on  the  offensive.  If  the  phrase  was  in- 
tended to  alarm  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  by  operating  upon  its  fean,  to 
obtain  its  sanction  for  the  strong  measures  which  were  in  contem- 
plation, it  was  eminently  successml.  Never  was  an  adult  assemUj 
seized  with  such  general  consternation,  and  the  efforts  made  by  M. 
Thiers  to  modify  the  impression  he  had  produced,  only  servra  is 
usual  to  aggravate  it.  Every  body  looked  at  every  body  with  honor 
and  affriûrht  depicted  on  his  coimtenance.  It  was  Cataline  at  the 
gates  of  Itome  over  again. 

Soon  the  fearful  word,  getting  out  of  doors,  was  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  some  members  of  the  committee  of  the  S^ 
ciété  des  Droits  de  T  Homme  learned  from  M.  Marcliais  what  Iiad  taken 
place  in  the  Chamber.     The  question  instantly  presented  itself 
Could  they  hesitate?  Had  they  not  undertaken  to  aid  the  Lyonese  by 
an  energetic  diversion  in  the  capital?   And  ought  they  to  (ïraw  bock, 
now  that  an  inexorable  concurrence  of  circumstances  caUed  upon  them, 
vehemently  urged  them  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms?  They  determined 
that  they  could  not  in  hoiiour  witlihold  their  active  co-operation,  and 
a  procLimation  accordingly  was  hastily  drawn  up.     But  in  violenilj 
sui)pressing  the  Tribune^  ]\I.  Tliiers  had  deprived  insurrection  of  it» 
Moniteur;  a  brutal  order  had  deprived  of  his  printer's  licence,  M.  Mie, 
a  man  who  had  already  made  coura;:eous  sacrifices  to  the  rcpublictn 
cause;  M.  ^laniift  liad  been  com^)elIed  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  an 
order  for  arrest  which  liad  been  issued  against  him,  so  that  all  the 
printers  in  Paris  were  completely  panic  struck.     It  became  necessarr, 
thcrelbre,  to  take  the  procLmiation  to  the  National  ofUcQ^  and  it  would 
liave  appeared  in  that  paper  tlie  next  morning,  liad  Armand  Cand 
given  le?.s  way  to  the  hc^^itation  and  mistrustings  wliich  his  soul, 
irresolute  us  it  was  heroic,  was  subject  to.     So  that,  on  this  vcigc 
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of  a  criss,  tlie  insurrectionary  spirit  was  without  an  organ  in  a 
countiy  where  the  press  alone  has  the  privilege  of  letting  loose  sue- 
ocgfol  xevolutions  ! 

Tbere  was  another  source  of  weakness  for  the  republican  party. 
The  direction  of  the  Société  des  Droits  de  T Homme  had  a  pubhc 
chazBCter,  aod  this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  a  capital 
defect,  on  the  eve  of  a  contest.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  fate  which  menaced  the  leaders,  they  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  establishing  a  secret  committee;  but  even  had  its 
qfiheie  of  action  been  more  definite  and  determined,  its  importance 
was  not  suffidentlj  recognised.  The  result  was,  that  in  order  to 
knock  the  insurrection  on  the  head,  government  had  only  to  carry 
into  efiect  at  the  proper  moment,  a  certain  number  of  arrests;  and 
the  temerity  of  its  enemies  lencÛng  effectual  aid  to  its  policy,  it 
laid  hands  upon  all  those  whom  it  was  important  to  it  to  reach. 

Meantime,  an  order  had  been  given  to  several  sectionaries  to  go 
into  the  streets  and  squares,  to  remain  for  a  few  moments  in  cau- 
tioiB  attitude,  and  then  to  retire.  ''  What  you  have  to  do,"  said 
the  cfaiefi  to  these  men,  '*  is  not  to  commence  the  attack;  but  to 
throw  straws  into  the  air,  whose  agitation  will  show  what  is  the 
diapoâtion  of  the  people."  This  order  was  ill  understood,  or  ill 
executed.  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  April,  in  the  Rues  Beaubou^, 
Gea£Etoy  Langevin,  Aubry-le-Boucher,  Aux  Ours,  Maubuee, 
lïmanonain,  Grenier  St.  Lazare,  barricades  were  constructed  by  a 
handful  of  enthusiasts,  whose  ardour  it  is  well  known  was  trea- 
cbeKHialy  urged  to  its  height  by  agents  of  police.* 

Forthwith,  there  arose  on  ail  sides  the  sound  of  arms,  and  the 
monotonous  but  terrific  roll  of  the  drum;  the  patrol  went  their 
zoands  with  redoubled  care  and  caution,  and  ever  and  anon  horse 
■oldieis  dashed  along  the  streets  in  various  directions,  the  bearers  of 
torriUe  orders.  For  the  government  had  determined  to  make  an- 
other display  of  all  its  resources  on  this  occasion  ;  and  it  was  with  an 
azmy  of  nearly  40,000  men,  with  the  assistance  of  the  suburban 
National  Gruard,  with  thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery  mounted  in  dif- 
ftient  quarters,  that  Generals  Tourton,  Bugeaud,  Runiigny,  and 
De  LescouTB,  took  the  field. 

The  attack  commenced  about  seven  o*clock  in  the  evcnin^r,  and 
floch  as  it  was,  involved  several  families  in  moiuning.  An  oflicer  of 
the  staff  of  &e  National  Guard,  M.  Baillot,  jun.,  was  carrying  some 
oidera  to  the  Mairie  of  the  12th  arrondissement,  attended  by  four 
chaseeuis,  when  a  ball  mortally  wounded  him.  M.  Chapins,  colonel 
of  the  4th  legion,  was  severely  hurt  in  the  arm.  Soldiers  and  in- 
surgents fell,  never  to  rise  again,  but  the  stnigdc  was  a  very  sliort 
one.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  main  part  of  the  alfair  was  quite  over, 
and  the  authorities,  in  all  security,  put  off  till  the  next  morning  the 
capture,  now  obviously  a  pcrlectly  easy  affair,  of   the  barricades 

*  The  reader  will  find,  further  on,  in  the  April  trial,  the  proofs  of  this  asKCtioti. 
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vfhich  still  remained    in  tlie  Ruea  Transnonain,  Bcauboui^,  aoi 
Montmorency. 

Add,  tliat  at  this  moment  the  committee  of  the  Société  des  Jhmh 
de  V Homme  no  longer  existed  for  any  practical  purposes  th»t,  ino 
tima  of  a  sudden  violation  of  their  homes,  the  mn 
were  already  expiating  in  dungeons  their  blind  i 
order  to  fignt,  issued  oy  those  who  still  remained  ut  Ubertv 
not  reach  the  sections,  the  messengers  entrusted  with  the  li 
sion  of  such  directions  being  all  arrested  or  dispersed.     Thu?. 
to  all  sorts  of  misconceptions,  to  an  utter  want  of  propt  :    ' 
and  organisation,  to  tlic  suppression  of  the  Tribune,  the  iï; 
the  National,  the  inconsiderate  ardour,  the  rash  daring  wh 
Urered  over  numbers  into  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  power 
foresaw  every  thing,  and  employed  police  agents  to  aid  in  bfàw^ 
ing  about  that  whim  it  foresaw,  and  which  it  desired  to  accompGA* 
the  materials  for  a  powerfid  resistance  to  the  government  vatiiâlieda 
an  hour  or  two;  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  assemble,  in  nw 
common  effort»  the  members  of  that  Société  des  Droits  tlf.  rMnmmt^ 
which  once  boUeved  itself  to  bear,  and  which  iu  reality  did  bcATtt 
revolution  in  its  bosom. 

The  consequences  may  readily  be  imagined.  The  executive  eidf 
gained  the  day  over  an  army  which  did  not  present  it^lf  on  the  ficu 
of  battle.  On  the  14th,  durmg  the  morning,  it  enjoyed  the  ^loryoftd 
satisfaction  oftriumphantly  clearing  away  tlie  stones  nn'  -tmclfid 

a  few  streets  of  the  metropolis.     And  would  to  ih  aothiaff 

had  occuiTed  to  sully  this  facile  victory!  But,  alas!  it  was  deâtinra 
that  the  house  No.  12,  Rue  Transnonain,  should  be  the  scene  of 
scenes  still  more  abominable  than  those  of  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise? 
die  voice  of  destiny  had  said,  that  in  the  19th  century,  in  the  h»it 
of  Paris,  in  the  centre  of  a  city  which  piques  itself  ujx>n  Ijciog  the 
I  capital  of  the  civihsed  world,  the  re-establishment  of  order  dhoull  Itf 
^disgraced  by  aU  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  should  fumtsb  iiwk 
for  assassins  ! 

Will  the  reader  have  the  courage  to  go  through  to  the  i^"'^  -T-^-X 

which  we,  whose  rigorous  duty  it  is  to  set  them  furth,  art.* 

to  tranj^cribe?  The  facts  relative  to  the  massacre  wliich  tuuk  ^Ul<  m 

the  liue  Transnonain,  in  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1834,  we«  cet 

kiected  together  by  M.  Charles  Brcfiort,  brother  to  one  of  the  viiittM 

rand  recorded  in  a  memorial,  which  M.  Lcdni  Rolhn  invci 

the  authority  of  his  name^  and  which  is  not  sufficiently  kno 

.enforced  an  inquiry;  they  gave  rise  to  a  judicial  pi         ^* 

■extract  two  or  three  pages  from  this  terrible  record; 

♦Mttdnmt  d'y  Vt  fÎTL»  n^dock  the  soldicTJi  canw>  IHbïi  the  VUat  de  1 
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••  M*  Goitiinl,  my  hosbuid,  and  myself  went  down  jitairt,  in  all  hMt€.  to  open  the 
|pr  ''  :  qmcker  than  the  two  gentlenjen»  I  rjia  before  them  to  the  porter*! 
le  rope,  and  the  dwr  opened.  The  «oldk-rs  nialied  into  the  puaoge, 
iiilf  round  to  the  rigjlit,  ehot  my  huEband  and  M.  Guitard,  at  the  mo- 
ment they  had  readied  the  la«t  step  of  the  staircase.  They  fell  amMst  a  shower 
of  ballsw  The  exploflk»!  wai  m  great  that  the  windows  of  the  lodge,  which  I  had 
not  bad  time  to  shut  before  the  soldiers  ran  in,  were  all  broken  to  pieces.  A  giddi* 
neat  adicd  me  for  a  moment,  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  it  wat  to  see  the  lifeless 
body  of  my  husband  «tretched  near  that  of  M.  Guitard,  whose  head  was  nearly  se- 
pmted  from  the  neck  by  the  numerous  shota  he  had  recdved.  Quick  as  lightning 
the  Mldiert,  beaded  by  an  oi&oer,  ran  up  to  the  second  Hoor.  A  folding  door  soon 
gave  way  before  tbemj  a  second  door,  one  with  glus»  windows,  presented  itst4f; 
th<fy  knocked  at  it  furionaly  and  it  was  immediately  opened  by  an  old  man,  ^I. 
Brdftnt»  senior.  *  We  are,'  he  said,  to  the  o(flScer,  ♦  peaceable  i*eople  here;  we  have 
no  «mia  of  any  tort  Do  not  assassinate  us.*  The  words  hail  scarcely  jms^ed  his 
Itpa  eie  be  fdl,  pierced  with  three  bayonet  wounds.  He  uttered  a  cry;  'You  old 
mgamnffln,*  exclaimed  the  officer,  *  if  yon  don't  hold  yoar  tongue^  nl  finish  you/ 
Annette  Besson  rushed  from  an  ailjacent  room  to  assist  him,  A  soldier  turned 
tound*  ptunged  hit  baronet  into  her  neck  just  beneath  the  jaw,  and  then,  firing 
hie  miiilEet  at  her,  blew  her  head  to  pieceit,  tbe  fragments  sticking  against  the 
oppoilte  walL  A  yomig  man,  Henri  Larivîèrc.  was  following  her.  He  was  fired 
upon  ao  doflc  that  tlic  powder  set  his  clothes  in  flames;  tlie  ball  was  buried  deep  in 
hia  limgB.  As  be  was  fisUing,  mortally  wounded,  a  bayonet  stroke  cut  open  his  fore- 
liead  deeply,  and  exposed  the  skull;  twenty  otlier  wounds  were  added  to  despatdi 

tlie  room  was  akeady  a  mere  pool  of  blood;  M.  Brcffort,  senior,  not  with- 
'  Iff  his  wmmda,  had  managed  to  crawl  to  an  alcove  ;  he  whs  pur;;ue<i  by  soldiers, 

jadame  Bonneville  came  forward,  and  covering  him  with  her  btJdy,  ber  fi«t  in 
the  blood  OD  the  floor,  her  hands  raised  to  Heaven,  exckime<5;  '  All  my  family  are 
•li^eldied  at  my  fcet^  there  remains  only  myself  to  kill,  only  myself]^  And'  five 
ignrooet  wounds  cut  open  her  hands.  On  the  fourth  floor,  the  soldiers  who  had  just 
Ubd  M*  Leperc  and  M.  Bobiqux't,  said  to  their  wives:  *  My  poor  souls!  you  are 
Mdtj  to  be  pitied,  as  well  as  your  husbands.  But  we  are  ordered  to  do  this«  we  aie 
1  to  obey,  though  it  makes  us  as  wretdied  as  yon  can  be.' 


■  Annette  Vaché  :  At  hatf-past  ten  in  the  evening,  Louis  Breflbrt  came  to  sleep  with 
me.  Wc  past  8  restless  night*  At  five  o^clock  in  the  mommg  M.  de  Larivi^re,  who 
had  paiied  the  night  on  the  second  floor,  in  the  n  y  "  nrefl'ort.  senior»  came 

Vp  tn  wish  Its  good  morning;  he  told  us  he  hoAl  and  had  heard  cries 

mad  noises  all  night  long.  A  voice  from  belov^  ^.^iv*  i^^xi,,  it  was  his  fliLba>'s. 
JjamB  was  di«Ming;  I  was  scarcely  dressed  myself,  when,  hearing  aloud  noise  on  the 
iftain*  enriosity  attracted  mc  up  sttdrs  to  the  next  floor*  *  Where  are  you  going?' 
criod  the  soldiers.  I  was  in  a  stupor  of  fright,  and  did  not  answer,  *  Open  your 
•hnwl,*  said  they*    I  did  so,  and  a  musket  was  flred  nt  me,  which  missed  me, 

*  Sle^l'  iWy  cried,  and  a  second  sliot  was  fired  at  me.  I  uttered  a  piercing  scream, 
idsd  ooald  tcâtitsely  reach  Louis's  door,    *  Are  you  wounded?^  he  asked,  dosing  tlie 

me.  *  I  don't  think  so,'  I  said,  '  they  fired  so  close  upon  mc  that  they 
I  nol  Iwve missed  me,  so  that  I  imagine  they  hiid  no  bullets,  but  only  fired  with 
^What!  no  bails?  Why  your  sliawl  is  pierced  in  several  places!*  *  Ah, 
pood  QodL  they  will  IdU  us,  Louis  !*  I  exclaimed,  bearing  them  advancing  ;  ^  I^et  \is 
SUi  CNUVkifTal  Let  us  try  and  get  out  on  the  roof  !  We  can  help  one  anuilier  !'  *  Oh, 
no,*  siÉd  LooiSt  ^tbey  don't  kill  harmless  people  in  that  way.  I'll  speak  to  them/ 
Tho  «oAdkn  were  knocking  at  the  door,  Louis  opened  it.    *  Gentlenu'u,*  he  said, 

*  what  do  you  require?  Do  not  kill  us.  I  am  here  with  my  wife.  We  have  just 
fsniL  If  you  make  inquiries,  you  will  find  tliat  I  am  no  malefactor.*  As  he  was 
mpmkiag  a  toldier  aimed  at  liim  and  fired  ;  Louis  fell  fiat  on  his  face,  uttering  a  long 

«yj  of  nffDoy:  *  Ah  I ^*  the  soldier  gave  him  several  lUows  with  the  butt -end  of 

hit  Mliikel  trrer  hts  head,  and  then  turned  hira  over  with  tiis  foot  to  see  whether  he 
«na  dend    I  tf*  it' on  the  body  of  my  lover.    *  Louis!  LouisI  Ah,  if  vou  hear 

aia>— f  A  mail  n-  on  the  floor.     When  I  came  to  myself  the  soldJers  had 

dlnvfvaiieiL     i  »    -  -     idrancing;  they  were  coming  back  to  the 

nipn:  I  was  t'  lygclf  under  the  mattrass.    *  Is  these  any 

^$&t  pcnutt  tn        I.,,..,.   ,    ..v.„-,.iièd  a  voice.    *Look  under  the  mattrass.* 

*  NfV  ««id  another  quWi  '  Tve  looked  î  there  was  one  person  here,  but  he*s  dead 
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**  Madame  IIu  :  The  evening  .before  there  were  sixteen  men  and  womenJanemUed  h 
tlie  room  oocnpiod  by  Madame  13onton.  We  liad  rctireil  there  when  the  innrgienti 
threatened  to  break  into  the  house,  for  it  was  them  we  were  afraid  of  :  we  littk 
thought  we  should  liave  any  reason  to  dread  the  military.  We  were  orowded  toge- 
ther. M.  Ronton  liad  so  often  talked  to  us  about  his  campaigns,  the  dangen  he  bid 
cscai)e«l,  tliat  we  believed  ourselves  safer  with  liim;  tliat  was  quite  natiixaL  TfaeR 
were  still  tlurtcen  of  us  there  wlicn  the  troops  tried  to  break  open  the  door.  At  thrt 
moment  we  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins.  Madame  Grodefroy  was  neneit 
the  door.  She  Iiodan  inlant  fifteen  months  old  in  lier  arms;  neact  to  her  was  IL 
lln,  my  husband,  who  heltl  an  in&nt.  Madame  Godefhrr  would  not  open  tla 
door.  *  Open  it!  open  it!'  said  my  husband;  *  let  these  gentlemen  see  (and  hehdi 
the  child  forward).  We  are  licre,  you  see,  with  our  family,  my  firicnda  !  my  bfothenl 
We  aru  all  peaceable  mothers  and  fathers  of  families.  I  have  a  brother  who  it  t 
soldier,  li{;hting  under  our  standard  in  Algiers.*  Madame  Godcfroy  was  pushed  oic 
into  tliu  passage.  M  liu  mortally  wounded,  fell  witli  his  son  under  him;  the  diiU 
liad  its  arm  broken  with  a  ball  A  mother's  instinct  made  me  catch  the  child  from 
its  dciid  father's  arms,  and  staggering  back  I  fell  fainting  into  a  comer.  At  tke 
same  moment,  my  husband,  though  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  was  stabbed  in  the  back 
witli  twunty-two  bayoiK't  womids.  You  can  still  see  his  clothes,  which  were  so  tan 
to  piL-ces  by  the  cuts  and  blows,  tluit  they  are  a  mere  heap  of  rags  atiflëned  with 
blood.  M.  Thierry  was  killed;  Loisillon  and  theporteress  &11  beneath  a  shower  of 
blows,  together  with  several  other  persons,  who  were  grievously  woonded,  LqîsUob 
hhuself  crying  out.  *  Ah,  rapscallion,'  exclaimed  the  soldiers,  '  am't  yon  done  fv 
yet?'  aud  they  stooped  and  finished  him.  They  then  perceived  M.  Bonton,  wfaohsl 
iiid  himself  midcr  a  table.  As  tlicy  had  no  muskets  loaded,  they  ran  him  throogh 
and  tlirough  with  tlicir  bayonets.  His  cries  were  such  that  I  seem  to  hear  tfaoB 
now.    By  and  bye  some  other  soldiers  came  in  and  shot  him  outright." 

Let  us  not  delay  the  admission,  that,  amon^  the  soldiers  emploTod 
on  this  nameless  work,  there  were  some  who,  mspircd  by  the  noblest 
generc»sity  of  sentiment,  made  every  effort  to  baffle  the  barboiitf 
of  tlioir  comrades.  As  to  the  mimlerers  themselves,  that  tliey  acted 
under  strict  orders,  and  ^vith  the  full  conviction  tliat  they  Imd  been 
fired  at  from  a  window  of  No.  14,  was  testified  by  abundant  c?i- 
dence,  it  is  a  fact  it  would  be  frightful  to  be  obHged  to  doubt,  it  is 
one  we  are  most  ^villing  to  believe,  and  do  believe;  but,  admittiiig 
the  fact,  that  they  had  this  conviction,  shall  it  be  said  tliat,  to  puni^ 
an  aggression,  the  author  of  which  did  not  happen  to  be  known  to 
tlicni,  tlie^  were  justified  in  heaping  murder  ujwn  murder,  con- 
founding m  one  indiscriminate  massacre  the  innocent  and  the  guilty, 
the  old  aud  the  young,  men,  women,  and  children? — that  they  were 
justilu'd  in  HujxM*seding  the  judge,  by  putting  themselves  forward  &3 
unauihoriscd  executioners?  in  doing  that  which  the  most  barbarous 
warfiue  avoids,  making  victims,  instead  of  prisoners?  It  is  too 
horril.)lo  !  Indignation  takes  possession  of  me,  and  I  must  leave  o£ 
Unliiippy  period  ! — to  which  one  cannot  recur,  "without,  by  a  violent 
eiT<»rt,  n»pre?!?ing  the  bitter  anger  which  rises  from  the  heart  ! — of 
wlilcli  the  liistoriaii  can  only  retmce  the  revolting  history,  by 
stillinii,  f«>r  a  time,  all  the  natural  feelings  of  passionate  nomMC 
whirli  lill  the  soul  at  such  atrocities  ! 

On  tlie  14th  of  April,  while  the  camaçe  of  the  Rue  Transnonain 
was  still  smoking,  the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  went  to  congratn- 
lati'  ilio  nuaiurch,  and  M.  Guizot  mounted  the  tribune  to  insult  from 
tlicucc  the  fallen  enemy.  On  the  15ih,  M.  Persil,  keeper  of  the 
great  soul,  [n'oposed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  Draconian  law 
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agunst  ihe  holders  of  arms  of  war.  The  same  day,  an  ordinance,  in 
utter  vioktion  of  the  charter,  transformed  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
into  a  court  of  justice,  and  fourteen  millions  of  extraordinary  supplies 
Here  demanded  to  enable  the  govenunent  to  keep  up  the  effective  force 
c£  the  army  at  360,000  foot  and  65,000  horse.  Assuredly  a  strange 
demand  !  for  how  could  a  power  which  boasted  itself  so  firmly  based 
in  the  true  interests  and  sood  wiU  of  the  people,  require  so  many 
floldiers  to  keep  that  people  in  order  ?  But  ministers  were  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  public  stupefaction.  Affecting  terror  which 
was  no  longer  justified  by  the  danger,  they  surrounded  royalty 
with  the  miserable  lie  of  anxious  solicitude  for  its  safety,  fostered 
and  encouraged  in  it  the  desire  to  usuip  the  dictatorship,  and  offered 
it  the  whole  nation  to  trample  imder  toot. 

The  impulse  once  given,  the  reaction  was  rendered  perfectly 
fnrious,  by  the  ei^emesB  of  the  base  wretches  who  had  been  watching 
to  sec  the  turn  ofaffairs.  In  the  intoxication  of  success  and  of  their 
own  passions,  the  conquerors  formed  the  idea  of  comprehending  in 
one  vast  prosecution^  aie  whole  of  the  movements  of  the  month  of 
April,  A  monstrous  blunder,  which  threw  out  into  perfect  relief 
the  mediocrity  of  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  For  in 
placing  all  at  once  for  solemn  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies» 
BOW  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  so  many  enemies,  who,  taken  in 
detail  by  the  various  local  tribunals  throughout  the  kingdom,  might 
hacve  been  crushed  without  creating  very  much  public  attention,  they 
nave  them,  in  the  aggregate,  an  xmprecedented  importance,  and  from 
Uie  ashes  of  civil  war,  thus  imprudently  stirred  up,  they  ran  the  risk 
of  edudng  fresh  calamities.  But  anger  is  a  bad  counsellor.  Re- 
pnbEcan  after  republican,  real  or  reputed,  was  hunted  out,  and  the 
piisons  were  speedily  gorged  with  this  species  of  offender. 

Still  the  executive  retained  sufficient  discretion  to  bear  in  mind  that 
policy  required  a  certain  amount  of  caution  and  management  to  be 
^bseired  towards  certain  parties.  M.  Voycr  d'Argenson,  for  instance, 
Bras  a  man  of  high  position  and  brilliant  connexions  ;  it  would  never 
lo  to  implicate  him  in  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  wliich  was  brought 
igainst  so  many  of  his  friends.  There  was  another  consideration  ; 
îach  defendant  being  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  costs,  as  far 
18  his  means  would  go,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  this  liability 
vould  swallow  up  the  whole  of  M.  d'Argenson's  fortimc.  It  so  hap- 
)ened  that  he  had  M.  de  Lascours,  peer  of  France,  for  a  son-in-law; 
t  would  never  do  to  strike  such  a  blow  at  M.  do  Lascours.  In  the 
■me  way,  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  extreme  embarrasment  of 
)lacing  the  illustrious  Lafayette  at  the  prisoner's  bar,  they  resorted 
o  the  expedient  of  omitting  from  the  prosecution,  even  the  most 
leeply  compromised  memb^s  of  the  association  far  the  liherty  of 
lie  Prtssy  and  among  others,  MM.  Andre  Marchais,  and  Etienne 
liago. 

Death,  however,  soon  delivered  the  executive  from  the  apprchen- 
ion  with  which  it  constantly  viewed  him,  who,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
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1830,  gave  Louis  Philippe,  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel-de- Vilky  dtt 
investiture  of  royalty.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  La&jfette 
breathed  his  last  sigh.  His  dying  moments  were  filled  with  htt»- 
ness;  the  ingratitude  with  which  his  services  had  been  repaid,  bd 
been  the  slow  poison  of  his  old  age;  and  words  of  malediction  not 
unnaturally  marked  his  parting  adieus.  His  funeral  was  lend^ 
truly  magnificent,  by  mourning  hearts,  and  tearful  downcast  efo. 
In  M.  de  Lafayette  the  republican  party  lost  that  which  had  beea 
almost  more  useful  to  it  than  even  an  active  chief — a  name. 

Thus  every  thing  turned  out  advantageously  for  the  House  of 
Orleans;  and  all  that  the  followers  of  that  dynasty  now  wanted,  ma 
moderation  ;  but  for  this  they  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind. 
We  have  mentioned  with  what  eagerness  they  availed  themaelva  of 
an  hour  of  triumph  to  obtain  authorisation  to  levy,  in  the  hôghtcf 
p^ice,  an  army  large  enough  for  a  vigorous  and  extensive  war.  Hie 
spirit  of  the  reign  was  here  fully  mamfest. 

And  all  this  while  the  bourgeoisie,  the  rival  power  of  royalty, 
looked  on  and  applauded  with  imbecile  ardour,  not  seeing  that  evcîj 
thing  that  was  taking  place  tended  to  undermine  and  destroy  its  own 
dommation.  Had  it  been  less  profoundly  blind,  it  would  have  com- 
prehended that  in  the  service  of  one  man,  soldiers  became,  soona 
or  later,  satellites;  that,  if  one  day  they  are  called  upon  to  pxesore 
order,  they  may  be  to-morrow  called  upon  to  protect  ^j^ianny;  thit 
there  is  no  longer  liberty,  no  longer  security  for  the  people,  no  îoiijga 
any  distinction  between  legitimate  resistance  and  flagitious  rebdliODy 
when  repression  may  strike  where  it  will,  without  giving  a  leason 
for  it;  that  parliamentary  authority  ceases  to  be  independent  when* 
in  place  of  its  military,  the  national  guard,  the  executive  power,  it 
its  will  may  substitute  the  army  ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  interventicm 
of  the  war-men  in  the  arrangement  of  domestic  afiairs,  is  utttHjT 
irreconcileable  with  tlie  political  preponderance  of  a  class  which  is 
based  upon  and  supported  by  industry. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Let  us  now  turn  our  regards  from  this  mournful  picture  and  see 
how  France  was  represented  ;  abroad  while  at  home,  with  its  own 
hands,  it  was  thus  tearing  itself  to  pieces. 

The  representative  of  the  cabinet  of  tlie  Tuileries  at  St.  Petcn- 
burg  was  at  tliis  period  Marshal  Maison,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1833,  had  been  appointed  successor  there  of  Marshal  Mortier. 
The  treatment  of  the  latter,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  embassy» 
had  been  a  mere  series  of  cruel  mystifications.  While  loading  the 
old  soldier  with  attentions  and  kindnesses,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
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made  a  point  of  humiliating  the  diplomatist;  he  would  talk  to  Mar- 
flhal  Mortier  by  the  hour  of  Napoleon,  his  projects,  his  battles;  he 
aaid  no  more  to  the  ambassador  of  France  about  Louis  Philippe  than 
if  there  were  no  such  existence  in  the  political  life  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
fionily  of  sovereigns.  Marshal  Maison  would  by  no  means  have  any 
thin?  to  do  with  such  a  part  as  this.  Before  accepting  the  embassy 
lie  demanded  whether  his  diplomatic  character  would  be  equally 
lespected  with  his  person,  ana  he  would  not  set  out  for  St.  Peters- 
burg until  he  had  obtained  from  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  the  most  ex- 
plicit assurances  on  this  head.  His  stay  at  Berlin  was  marked  by 
fleveral  significant  circumstances;  one  of  these  deserves  to  be  related. 
Tlie  maiâial  had  a  habit,  whenever  any  thing  of  importance  had 
liappened,  of  boasting  that  he  had  foreseen  all  along  it  would  be  so 
mna  so.  (hie  day  he  Had  given  way  once  or  twice  to  this  habit,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prussian  princes:  *'  Well,  M.  le  Maréchal,"  said, 
jestii^ly,  the  youngest  of  these;  *^  since  you  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  futurity,  tell  us  what  will  happen  in  the  next  five  years."  "  Sir," 
zeplied  the  marshal,  drawing  himself  up  ^vith  the  air  of  an  old  soldier, 
addressing  a  flippant  lad,  "  we  shall  see  in  the  next  five  years  what 
we  have  seen  hitnerto:  a  great  deal  of  barking,  but  no  bite."  This 
little  touch  perfectly  characterises  the  marshd.  At  Vienna  he  was 
finn,  almost  naughty  ;  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  these  qualities 
with  polished  urbanity,  he  more  than  once  disconcerted  the  Princess 
de  Mettemich,  who,  conceiving  a  great  dislike  to  him,  took  it  into  her 
head  to  declare  a  war  of  words  against  him.  Habitually  rough  and 
abrupt  from  his  soldier's  life,  but  retaining  all  the  shrewcïness  of  an  in- 
telligent peasant,  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  than  he 
&zmed  the  resolution  of  taking  his  stand  there  as  an  independent, 
plain  dealing,  plain  spoken  man.  His  first  interview  with  the 
emperor  parted  off  auspiciously.  A  number  of  Russian  officers 
ana  noblemen  were  waiting  in  an  ante-room,  where  were  also 
the  marshals  two  aides-de-Ksmip, MM.  Dclarue  and Chasseloup-Lau- 
bat;  but,  though  the  former  had  before  visited  Russia,  and  formed 
an  intimacy  with  several  persons  of  the  court,  none  of  them  ven- 
tured to  recognise  him  until  they  had  taken  their  cue  from  the  looks 
of  the  emperor.  By  and  bye,  their  master  entered,  looked  gra- 
ciously at  the  two  aides-de-camp,  advanced  towards  M.  Dclarue, 
whom  he  had  known  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  dc  Ragusa, 
and  taking  him  apart  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  conversed 
with  him  in  a  marked  tone  of  favour.  The  next  moment,  M. 
Delarue  was  the  object  of  the  most  eager  and  universal  attentions; 
every  body  came  up  to  him,  every  body  asked  him  questions,  every 
body  remembered  that  he  had  seen  him  on  a  former  occasion,  every 
body  remembered  that  M.  Dekurue  liad  honoured  him  with  his 
fiiendship.  This  scene,  the  very  puerility  of  which  is  fruitful  of  re- 
flections, distinctly  announced  that  the  French  embassy  was  about  to 
assume,  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  better  attitude  than  before. 
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And  so  it  turned  out,  for  the  position  of  Marslial  MaiBon,  from 
the  very  first  day,  grew  more  and  more  im|)ortant.  Certain  privite 
circumstances  contributed  to  this  effect,  which,  at  first  mght,  might 
seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  produce  quite  a  different  result. 
One  day,  at  a  grand  dinner  party  given  by  the  French  ambassador, 
the  conversation  having  fallen  upon  the  first  wars  of  the  révolution, 
the  marshal  found  occasion,  incidentally  and  without  the  least  af- 
fectation, to  mention  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Epinay. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  produced  upon  a  circle  of  aristo- 
crats, nurtured  in  idle  vanities,  by  an  admission  such  as  this,  made 
with  perfect  ease  of  manners,  nay,  with  the  pride  of  a  man  justly 
proud  of  having  owed  all  to  himself  The  emperor  was  veiy 
speedily  made  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  pliure,  and  it  pro- 
bably increased  his  esteem  for  the  marshal  Even  the  very  faults  of 
the  marshal  were  of  service  to  him.  He  had  retained,  from  his  sol- 
dier's life,  a  licence  of  manners  wliich  he  took  no  pains  to  conoeilf 
and  age  had  not  extinguished  in  him  the  fires  of  youth.  At  St 
Petersburg,  a  passion  lor  a  dancer  took  possession  of  him,  and  he 
disdained  to  make  a  secret  of  it.  The  imprudence  of  this  was  great; 
for  Nicholas,  careful  of  his  dignity,  affected  extreme  austerity.  But 
he  liked  the  marshal's  open  Avays,  his  military  frankness;  and  the 
escapade  was  not  only  overlooked,  but  there  was  established  between 
the  emperor  and  the  marshal,  an  intimacy,  wherein  a  fi:eedom  of 
conversation  was  permitted,  which  no  Russian  courtier,  however 
great  his  credit  at  court,  ever  dreamed  of  aspiring  to.  There  is  a 
severe  chastisement  wliich  pride  in  high  places  receives  at  its  own 
hands, — ennui  ;  and*the  haughtiest  sovereigns  are  so  much  the  wearied 
slaves  of  their  own  lofty  and  isolated  majesty,  that,  to  relax  a  little, 
they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  descend.  Whether  from  this 
weariness  of  supreme  rank,  or  from  exceptional  tolerance,  the  «n- 
peror  came  at  last  to  lend  an  affable  car  even  to  the  most  free  spoken 
temerities  of  Marshal  Maison,  and  the  latter  profited,  as  ambacBad<^i 
by  the  influence  which  was  accorded  him  as  soldier. 

Tliere  at  this  time  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Russia,  not  precisely 
two  hostile  parties,  but  two  different  tendencies.  One  of  tnese  was 
directed  by  Marshal  Paskewitch,  Prince  Wolkonski,  the  minister  st 
war,  Tchemichef,  and  some  others,  who  brought  to  the  considenh 
tion  of  national  questions  an  exclusive  and  violent  spirit:  they  wwe 
true  Russians.  The  others,  such  as  MM.  Neseelrode,  Orloff,  and 
Bellcndorf,  wished  that  in  all  thin^^s  Russia  should  take  into  account 
the  general  state  of  Europe,  and  make,  as  far  as  possible,  common  cause 
with  it.  These  were  Russiuns  softened  and  polished  by  contact  with 
the  diplomatists  of  the  different  courts.  Nicholas  inclined  towards 
the  fonner;  the  latter  found  an  auxiliary  in  thcFrencli  ambassade»; 
and  as  his  influence  went  to  promote  their  views,  fiir  from  seeking 
to  lc5scn  it,  they  endeavoured  to  render  it  still  greater,  by  a  syste- 
matic deibreucc  in  all  things  to  the  opinions  of  the  marshal. 
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The  position  of  the  Fiench  embassy  at  Madrid  was  far  less  diffi* 
cult  to  keep  up. 

M.  Zea  Bennudez  no  longer  directed  the  affidrs  of  Spain;  he  had 
fidlen  under  the  reprobation  with  which  his  system  had  been  pub- 
fidyassailed  by  two  captains-general,  Llander  and  Quesada. 

When  this  event  took  place,  M.  Martinez  dc  la  Rosa  was  living 
at  a  short  distance  from  Madrid,  absolutelv  concealed  under  ihe 
âhadow  of  a  studious  retreat,  though  even  Irom  his  litenuy  leisure, 
be  followed  with  an  anxious  eye  the  destinies  of  his  country.  A 
poet,  he  had  also  produced  a  great  impression  upon  the  political 
world,  into  which  he  had  brought  that  elegance  and  refinement  of 
mind,  that  hatred  of  brute  force,  which  the  worship  of  the  muses 
never  fails  to  inspire.  A  man  of  high  probity,  but  timid;  a  lover 
of  liberty,  but  deeply  impressed  witlx  tnc  necessity  of  keeping  it 
within  bounds;  courageous,  but  not  rashljr  daring  m  his  opmions; 
destitute  of  that  prompt  fearlessness  which,  in  stormy  tunes,  is 
often  also  the  most  dear-siçhted  wisdom,  the  fire  of  southern  ima- 
gination did  not  sufficiently  compensate  in  him  for  the  absent 
energy  of  popular  passions;  and  the  vivacity  of  his  sentiments 
only  served  to  throw  out  in  more  highlyc-oloured  relief  the 
extreme  moderation  of  his  ideas.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  have  just  the  peculiar  faculty  and  force  for  initiating  revolu- 
tions, which  it  is  for  other  men,  oflcn  much  inferior  to  themselves 
to  direct,  to  precipitate,  or  bring  to  a  dose. 

M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  pointed  out  to  Christina,  as  the  natural 
•oooessor  of  M.  Zea.  But  it  was  not  known  where  he  lived;  he  was 
sought  for  in  vain,  throughout  Madrid,  and  it  was  not  till  two  days 
had  expired,  that  they  succeeded  in  withdrawing  him  from  his  volun- 
taiy  retirement,  and  placing  him  in  the  front  place  of  one  of  the 
most  agitated  scenes  m  Europe.  The  Spaniaros  had  been  eagerly 
awaiting  die  inauguration  of  a  constitutional  rerânc:  the  new 
minister  did  not  toeep  them  long  in  suspense.  Under  the  title  of 
Royal  Statute^  he  published  a  sort  of  forced  and  laboured  counter- 
part of  that  French  charte ^  which  is  itself  but  an  awkward  imitation 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Strange  contradictions  !  France,  whose 
soil  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy,  borrowed  the  funda- 
mentals of  its  political  constitution  from  England,  a  coimtiy  possessed 
and  overrun,  m  its  length  and  breadth,  by  the  aristocracy;  and  now 
a§|ain  France,  wherein  the  industrial  bour^oisic  is  every  thin^,  trans- 
mits the  same  boon  to  Spain  where  the  mdustrial  bourgeoisie  is  no- 
thing !  This  double  incongruity  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  condemnation 
KÂ  the  plan  of  Mi  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  nor  was  it  adopted  in  Madrid 
without  having  first  undergone  some  very  severe  attacks.  An 
ec^ually  active  opposition  was  made  to  the  decree  organising  the 
militia.  The  ministers  were  bitterly  reproached  for  restricting  the 
right  to  have  a  local  militia,  to  districts  with  at  least  one  hundred 
houses;  with  excluding  the  poorer  citizens  from  the  ranks  of  that 
national  anny,  an  exclusion  highly  ofifcnsive  to  the  people,  and 
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which  seemed  to  deliver  the  revolution  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  _ 
Carlism,  now  doubling  its  strength  and  multiplying  its  blows. 
reproach  was  just,  though  exaggerated.  The  direction  of  a  :  * 
a  Btônn  sliould  never  be  entrusted  to  men  whose  checks  glow  j 
at  the  eight  of  the  tempest.  Tlie  safety  of  revolutions  is  in  the  activ 
employment  of  all  the  resources;  too  much  circumspection  comii 
raises  them»  distrust  is  destruction.  As  to  the  charges  with  wn 
M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  assailed  for  having  sought  to  put  i 
check  upon  the  newspapers,  they  were  all  destitute  of  honosty,  and  i^ 
knowledge  of  tlie  subject.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the 
force  in  times  of  peace  :  it  is,  if  we  may  use  the  expressiont  the  more* 
ment  of  societies  in  a  state  of  repose.  But  in  a  period  of  ci\il  war, 
amidst  the  shock  of  armed  factions,  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  pre» 
is  the  commencement  of  weakness,  for  it  is  the  aUment  of  ana 
But  leaving  tliis  question  aside,  the  tendencies  of  the  measurcë  tall 
the  Spanish  mimstry  were  e\idently  of  a  nature  to  create  hetf 
and  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  a  community  of  interests 
closest  description.  But  though  friendly  to  France,  M.  IMartlneft  i 
la  Rosa  could  not  view  so  near  a  neighbour  without  a  certjiin 
trust  and  dislike  of  its  power,  without  apprehensions  of  ite  asam^ 
England,  at  a  greater  distance,  was  more  to  his  taste,  from  the  ' 
circumstance  that  it  was  farther  removed  from  the  opportunity!  .^ 
getting  a  hold  upon  Spanish  independence.  Hence  tne  relatioiis 
which  resulted  in  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

Whether,  in  the  quarrel  which  agitated  Portugal,  right  lay  on  d» 
eide  of  Dona  Maria,  or  on  that  of  Don  Miguel,  was  a  point  about 
which  M.  Marrinez  de  la  Rosa  felt  very  indifferent.  He  mexdj 
hated,  and  had  sworn  energetically  to  combat  in  the  youngest  i 
the  modem  Agrippina,  the  protector  of  Don  Carlos,  the  feloi  ^ 
ject»  and  the  rebel  piince  of  Spain.  But  this  sufficed  to  make 
take  a^'ainst  Don  Miguel  the  most  vigorous  measures.  Thus  the  j 
of  Spam,  with  reference  to  Portugal,  underwent  an  entire  alteu 
Don  Miguel,  who  just  before  had  been  highly  favoured  by  ~  ~ 
now  found  himself  pursued  with  the  fiercest  hostility  by  the  ] 
minister  of  Spain.  And  there  was  this  curious  circumstance  in  tho 
fuddon  change  thus  operated,  that  the  same  instrument  whidi  had 
been  prepared  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  design  was  now  madû 
use  of  for  the  precisely  opposite  purpose.  M.  Zca  Bermudez  had 
collected  a  Spanish  army,  which  he  proposed  to  despatch  against  Deo 
Pedn»;  M.  Martiness  de  la  Rosa  in^solved  to  march  it  -  *  -  ^>  - 
S^i^el;  and  as  tlie  British  ambassador  eagerly  support 
toinatînn,  he  rvquested  of  him  further  the  co-operation  ol  iUi  hiiigitfii 
anny.  Tin'  Tuinister  replied  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James'  c5odd 
•*9«ibl  ike  so  serious  a  step;  that  its  influence  witK  the 

fK»werfully  disputed,  its  very  existence  too  un«ef- 
loh  a  proceeding.     **  Well,"  said  M.  Martinet  de 
^'     '      '  '         Vi  us  with  money»  for  our  treaswry 
ae  British  representative! 
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rvemment  could  not  do."  Excessively  mortified,  M.  Martinez  de 
Rosa  then  declared  that  Spain,  by  nerself,  would  interfere,  but 
when  she  chose,  and  how  she  chose.  The  position  was  urgent;  the 
order  to  pass  the  frontier  was  despatched  to  Kodil,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Miranores  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  step  which  had  been 
taken  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's. 

The  English  were  too  jealous  of  their  exclusive  patronage  of  Por- 
tugal, to  permit  any  other  power,  without  their  prominent  cojicur- 
Tcnce  to  take  in  hand  the  affairs  of  that  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Spain  was  perfectly  aware  how  great  a  moral  force  would  be  infused 
into  its  enterprise  by  the  adhesion  of  the  English  solemnly  conse- 
crated by  a  treaty.  This  mutual  feeling  gave  rise  to  a  diplomatic 
negotiation  between  the  two  powers,  to  which,  naturally,  the  envoy 
extraordinary  of  Don  Pedro  was  admitted,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
drawingupofa treaty, entitled thatof^Ae  Triple Allicmce.  Itwasherein 
stipuatea  :  1.  that  Don  Pedro  should  use  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  compel  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  to  quit  the  territories  of  Portugal. 
2.  that  Queen  Christina,  having  just  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
Infant  Don  Miguel,  in  ihe  assistance  he  had  given  to  the  pretender  to 
the  crown  of  Spatn^  should  send  into  the  Portuguese  territory  a  body 
of  Spanish  troops,  whose  number  should  be  fixed  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  who  should  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  S^in, 
and  who  should  return  home  immediately  upon  the  expulsion 'of  Don 
Miguel  and  Don  Carlos.  3.  That  England  should  assist  these  opera- 
tions by  a  naval  force  ! 

The  whole  character  and  meaning  of  this  treaty  was  manifest.  By 
it  England  maintained,  with  reference  to  Portugal,  that  attitude  and 
protection,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  suzerainty,  which  she  had 
no  inclination  to  lose  ;  and  Spain  obtained  the  means  of  more  effec- 
tually prosecuting  its  hostility  to  Don  Mimiel,  not  as  the  usurper  of 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  but  as  the  ally  of  Don  Carlos.  The  ques- 
tions of  legitimacy  and  a  constitution  were  kept  out  of  sight  with  all 
possible  care.  Tne  parties  even  carried  their  cautious  foresight  so 
&r  as  to  stipulate  in  fiivour  of  the  two  infants,  immediately  upon 
their  quitting  the  states  which  their  presence  now  disturbed,  for 
**  a  revenue  suitable  to  their  birth  and  rank." 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this,  it  is  obvious,  resembling  an  express 
alliance  of  constitutional  against  absolute  monarchies.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Triple  Alliance — ^let  it  be  kept  clearly  and  con- 
stantly in  mind — ^was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  authorise  and 
give  regularity  to  the  entrance  of  t/ie  Spanish  troops  into  Portugal. 
This  was  its  sum  and  sole  substance. 

In  order  to  avoid  complicated  difficulties,  of  an  obvious  nature, 
the  contracting  parties  had  not  thought  fit  to  give  any  information 
of  the  treaty  to  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  as  little  had  they  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  affair  to 
France.   M.  de  Talleyrand  was  neither  summoned,  nor  consulted,  nor 
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sounded,  nor  had  a  word  been  said  to  him  about  it!  Itwasbymere 
chance  that  he  heaid  of  the  negotiation,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point 
of  being  published  to  the  world.  He  immediately  took  stepe  to 
enter  into  it,  fearing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  absence  of  his  signa- 
ture Êom  a  treaty  in  which  three  constitutional  powers  fi^uredi 
would  betray  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  secret  of  the  suborainate 

Crt  which  he  was  playing  in  London,  and  delighted,  on  the  other 
nd,  at  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented  itself,  of  making 
common  cause,  m  a  prominent  matter,  with  Ghreat  Britain,  hm 
Palmerston,  the  Marquis  do  Miraflores,  and  M.  de  Moracs  Sormento, 
had  fully  intended  to  dispense  with  M.  dc  Talleyrand;  but  he  haTing 
made  the  proposition,  tncy  had  no  serious  reason  for  rejecting  it; 
and,  after  all,  the  adhesion  of  France  strengthened  the  cause  of 
Isabella  and  of  Dona  Maria.  They  accordingly  granted  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand  the  required  favour.  The  signature  which  he  offered 
was  accepted  ;  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple  AlHanee  became  the  Trealg 
qftJie  ^ladntple  Alliance  (22d  of  April,  1834),  and  a  fourth  a^ 
tide  was  inserted,  as  follovrs: — 

^'  In  the  event  of  the  co-operation  of  France  being  deemed  neces- 
sary, by  the  high  contracting  parties,  to  ihe  full  attainment  of  tlie 
object  of  the  treaty,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French  undertakes 
to  do  that  which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  his  three  august  allies." 

Thus  the  co-operation  of  France  was  only  put  into  the  light  of  a 
remote  contingency,  subject  altogether  to  variable  circumstanoea^ 
and  to  the  ulterior  dedsion  whidi  might  happen  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  Such  an  engagement  as  this  was  absurdly  vague  ana, 
as  the  result  showed,  calculated  seriously  to  compromise  the  party 
in  whose  behalf  it  was  entered  into;  but  then  M.  de  Talleyrana  had 
the  honour  and  glory  of  seeing  his  name  figure  beâde  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  at  the  bottom  of  a  treaty  witli  a  pompous  title  ! 

Meantime  Rodil  had  entered  Portugal,  towards  the  middle  of 
April,  1834.  On  the  16tli  of  May,  he  obtained  the  victory  of  As- 
seicerra,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  capitulation  of 
Evora,  and  led  subsequently  to  the  embarkation  of  Don  Ali^d 
and  Don  Carlos.  The  latter  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  for  the  English  who  saved  him,  and  gave  him  refuge 
in  London.  This  city,  in  wliich  he  obtained  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  the  aristocratic  party,  he  soon  secretly  quitted,  and 
traversing  France  incognito,  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  presenting  him- 
self suddenly  before  liis  astonished  partisans,  restored  to  them  confi- 
dence and  hope.  More  fonnidably  menaced  than  ever,  the  Spanish 
ffovemment  became  very  anxious  to  extend  to  Spain  the  benefits  of 
the  quadruple  alliance.  But  this  time  England  was  excessively 
cool  and  reserved  in  the  matter,  for  now  it  was  not  called  on  to  pro- 
tect a  kingdom  subject  to  its  immodiato  influence.  The  cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries,  for  its  part,  trembled  at  the  idea  of  engaging  in  a 
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line  of  pdiqr  which  it  deemed  somewhat  over  adventurons.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  M.  Martmez  de  la  Rosa  managed  to 
obtain  from  these  two  powers  additional  articles  by  which  the  for^ 
mer  undertook  to  furnish  Spain  with  arms  and  ammunition;  and 
ihe  latter  to  prevent  any  abnilar  supplies  from  being  sent,  from  the 
SVench  territoiyi  to  the  Spanish  insurgents. 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  famous  treaty  of  the  quadruple 

Many  who  did  not  even  know  its  clauses  set  about  exaggerating 
its  importance  to  a  most  ridiculous  extent.  If  they  were  to  be  be- 
fieved,  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  vast  and  durable  confederation  of 
the  constitutional  monarchies,  formed  for  a  really  European  purpose* 
A  counterpoise  had  been  found  for  the  holy  alliance  for  the  whole 
policy  of  the  continent.  The  era  of  modem  diplomacy  had  begun. 
To  such  a  pitch  were  these  delusions  carried,  that,  tnanks  to  the 
oommentariea  of  some  ill-informed  scribblers  in  the  newspapers^ 
and  to  the  goesipixig  of  some  diplomatic  imderstrappers,  a  mere 
everyday  treaty,  which  r^ulated  only  transient  interests,  and  which, 
evidentlyf  had  no  great  or  lasting  import,  was  represented  under  im- 
soông  proportions;  but  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  was  that 
M.  de  Talleyrand  obtained  by  this  stroke  the  very  acme  of  his  re- 
nown. People  âtiled  not  to  see  in  a  feat,  which  was  far  from  being  his 
own,  the  r^ult  of  his  profound  meditations  and  the  crowning  labour 
c^  hiB  diplomatic  life.  Now  so  humble,  so  secondary,  so  conforma- 
ble in  a  word  to  his  mcidocrity  had  been  the  part  assigned  him  in 
the  negotiation,  that  Louis  Pmlippe  was,  for  a  moment,  disposed  to 
express  his  ill  humour  to  M.  dc  miraflores  upon  the  subject  when 
there  was  a  question  of  allotting  the  usual  honorary  distinctions  to 
the  signers  of  the  treaty. 

Afïer  all,  this  Englisn  alliance,  the  merit  of  having  formed  which 
was  ascribed  to  him  with  equal  absurdity  and  falsehood,  was  not 
such  a  special  fiivourite  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  he  was  not  ready- 
to  aacrince  it  at  the  first  impulse  of  his  ofiendcd  pride,  and  we  shall 
iee  him  by  and  bye  himself  trampling  under  foot  nis  pretended  titles 
to  immortality,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  reeking  his  spite  upon  Lord 


Palmcrston,  who  had  been  pleased  to  leave  him  waiting  an  hour  in 
hia  antechamber. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  dissolved  at  the  termination 
of  the  session  and  new  elections  had  been  called  for.  Now  the  re- 
sult of  these  could  not  be  doubtful.  Tlie  republican  party,  which  had 
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just  been  beaten,  obtained  but  a  small  number  of  suflrages  in  the 
electoral  body.  The  government,  on  the  contrary,  entered  the 
lists  strong  in  the  lustre  of  its  recent  victory.  It  had  upon  its  ode 
all  those  who  adulate  prosperity;  a  vile  race,  everywhere  very  nu- 
merous, but  particularly  conspicuous  in  monarchies  for  its  unbhidi- 
ing  baseness.  Nevertheless,  this  government,  so  strong  in  appea^ 
ance,  bore  within  it  active  causes  of  dissolution;  and,  perhape, 
the  reader  will  thank  us  for  here  bringing  to  li^ht  some  private 
scenes  that  tend  remarkably  to  demonstrate  how  paltiy  and  misenbie 
is  the  secret  life  of  monarcliies.  Nothing  more  sad,  and,  often,  no- 
thing more  instructive  than  the  history  of  power  in  undress  ! 

M.  Gruizot,  agreeing  in  this  with  M.  de  Bro^lic,  saw  in  ^larahil 
Soult  only  a  rude  soldier  proud  of  a  renown  which  his  capacity  did 
not  justify;  affecting  a  pride  always  mingled  with  craft,  and  loading 
the  budget  beyond  measure  by  the  costly  caprices  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Marshal  Soult  professed,  on  his  part,  for  M.  Gruizot, 
M.  de  Broglie,  and  the  doctrinaires,  a  sort  ot  disdain  natural  to  » 
man  of  the  sword.  He  was  vexed  at  their  cold  and  sullen  haughti- 
ness, and  above  all  at  their  talents.  Throughout  the  secret  strugels 
occasioned  by  these  antipathies,  M.  Thiers  nad  loi^  been,  not  toe 
marshal's  ally,  but  his  officious  defender;  for  M.  Thiers,  filled  as  he 
was  with  the  recollections  of  the  Empire,  could  never  shake  off  a 
certain  respect  for  the  uniform.  Unfortunately  Marshal  Soult  had  a 
subaltern's  taste.  He  was  fond  of  being  surrounded  with  obficore 
hangers  on;  and  the  latter,  to  give  themselves  importance  in  his  eyes, 
laboured  to  exasperate  him  against  all  his  colleagues.  The  ranh 
was  a  jealousy  on  his  part,  among  the  objects  of  which  M.Thien 
himself  soon  Decamc  included.  Hence  there  was  formed  ere  long  in 
the  cabinet  a  sort  of  league,  under  which  it  was  impossible  but  diat 
the  marshal  should  succumb  sooner  or  later.  Sucn  were  the  real 
causes  of  his  fall;  the  following  was  its  immediate  occasion. 

Public  opinion  was  at  that  time  very  much  engaged  with  the 
affairs  of  Africa.*  Our  conquest  in  that  region  was  dragging  along 
painfully  since  1830,  and  was  not  becoming  consolidated.  Oar 
brave  soldiers  were  worn  out  Avith  numberless  and  fruitless»  expe- 
ditions against  wild  horsemen,  masters  of  the  burning  soil,  who 
laughed  at  all  attempts  to  seize  them.  Our  efforts  cost  us  much 
gold  and  the  best  of  that  generous  blood  which  has  always  boiled 
m  tlic  veins  of  France.  Intense  anxiety  ensued.  Men  asked  each 
other  did  not  the  evil  flow  from  the  excessive  frequency  of  the  excur- 
sions, and  consequently  from  the  predominance  of  the  military  spirit 
in  Africa?  They  asked  would  it  not  be  well,  in  order  finally  to 
consolidate  our  conquest  at  Algiers,  to  send  thither  a  civil  governor 
to  whom  the  general  should  be  subordinate.     Tliîs  opinion  gathered 

•  If  we  liavc  not  yet  spoken  of  our  exiKHlitions  in  Alffcria,  it  is  because  we  h»« 
judged  it  exjïeiVient,  in  order  to  .avoid  confusion,  to  post]K)nc  the  history  of  France  in 
Algiers  since  the  conquest,  till  the  end  of  our  work.  Indeed,  that  history'  natanJij 
forms  a  tableau  apart. 
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flirength,  it  spread  widely,  and  took  hold  of  the  Chamber  after 
having  preyailed  in  the  press.  It  was  indirectly  subservient  to  the 
views,  or  rather  the  rcpu^ances,  of  the  doctrinaires  with  respect  to 
Africa.  "  Algiers,"  said  M.  de  Broslie,  "  is  a  box  at  the  opera. 
France  is  rich  enough  assuredly  to  have  a  box  at  the  opera,  but 
thiB  one  costs  too  dear."  Now,  since  M.  de  Broglie  had  left  the 
council,  his  notions  had  been  represented  there  by  his  ftiend 
M.  Gidzot.  As  for  M.  Thiers,  the  occupation  of  Africa  aCTeed 
with  all  his  instincts  of  nationality;  it  flattered  the  share  of  old 
imperial  pride  that  formed  a  part  of  his  nature;  but  his  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  uncertaintv  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment The  affidr  was  brought  before  the  council  Marshal  Soult, 
fincying  that  the  army  was  msulted  in  his  person,  resisted;  and  per- 
ceiving that  his  resistance  would  not  be  successful,  he  turned  the 
whole  force  of  it  upon  the  subject  of  choosing  the  governor. 

MM.  Thiers  and  Ghiizot  had  cast  their  eyes  upon  M.  Decazes,  who 
was  recommended  to  them  by  his  political  importance,  by  his  expe- 
rience in  managing  men,  by  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  oppo- 
âtion  of  fift^een  years  under  the  Restoration,  and  also  by  the  em- 
barrassments of  his  private  fortune.  But  M.  Decazes  had  for  his 
declared  enemy  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  M.  de  Sémonvillc,  Mar- 
dial  Soult's  intimate  friend  and  influential  adviser.  M.  de  Sémon- 
ville  averted  the  choice  of  the  Minister  of  War  from  M.  Decazes, 
and  turned  it  upon  the  Due  de  Bassano.  Imagine  the  surprise  of 
MM.  Thiers  and  Gruizot  when  the  Due  de  Bassano  was  proposed  to 
tliemi  They  had  no  personal  antipathy  to  that  individual,  but 
they  more  than  suspected  his  capacity.  The  marshal  insisting  for 
the  Due  de  Bassano,  they  insisted  more  than  ever  for  M.  Decazes, 
and  there  was  an  open  split  in  the  coimcil.  The  king,  not  seeing 
clearly  how  he  could  in  any  way  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his 
personal  government  a  dispute,  in  which  Marshal  Soult  figured 
on  the  one  side,  and  MM.  Guizot  and  Thiers  on  the  other,  wished 
to  let  the  quarrel  die  away;  he  therefore  thought  of  making  an 
excursion  to  the  Chateau  d'Eu — his  favourite  retreat.  The  names 
of  MM.  Decazes  and  Bassano  ceased  in  fact  to  be  pronounced;  but, 
if  the  conflict  no  longer  existed,  the  acrimony  produced  by  it  sur- 
vived. Impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  minister  of  war,  M.  Guizot 
pressed  M.  Tliiers  to  unite  with  liim  to  that  end,  representing  to 
him  that  the  marshal  was  a  permanent  cause  of  division  in  the 
council  and  a  source  of  perplexity  in  the  Chamber.  M.  Thiers  still 
hesitated:  "A  marshal  of  France  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  lightly," 
he  said,  musingly.  Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  lend  himself  at 
least  passively  to  his  colleague's  views,  and  it  was  with  his  consent 
that  ^f .  Gruizot  set  out  for  the  Château  d*Ëu,  wliither  the  king  had 
preceded  him. 

The  king  held  by  Marshal  Soult,  first,  because  he  had  in  liim  a 
minister  as  docile  as  he  was  laborious;  secondly,  because  he  thought 
him  the  only  man  capable  of  securing  to  the  throne  the  strong  suç- 
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port  of  the  army.  Besides  it  was  not  a  light  thing  to  affiront  a 
man  who  had  held  a  distinguished  position  in  war,  even  at  a  period 
when  the  lustre  of  Napoleon's  gloiy  had  made  all  others  pale;  and 
Louis  PhiUppe  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  Marshal  Soult,  "  He 
serves  to  keep  the  wind  off  me." 

For  all  these  reasons  Guizot's  proeeedings  were  hazardous.  The 
king  desired  an  explanation  with  Thiers,  and  a  coiuier  being  de- 
spatched in  all  haste  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  latter  re- 
paired to  the  kinç  and  to  liis  colleague.  The  discussion  waa  a  long 
one,  but  Thiers  having  undertaken  to  bring  Marshal  Grerard  into 
the  cabinet,  if  Marshal  Soult  were  previously  excluded  from  it,  the 
king  yielded.  The  president  of  the  council  was  therefore  deemed 
to  liave  voluntarily  given  in  his  resignation.  M.  de  Sémonville  was 
chastised  in  his  turn,  and  the  victorious  ministers  thought  it  a  pkih 
sant  freak  of  vengeance  to  assi^  as  his  successor  in  the  dignity 
of  grand  referendary  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  that  same  M.  DecaieB, 
whom  his  imprudent  hostility  had  retained  in  Paris. 

The  opposition  journals  exhausted  themselves  in  vain  conjectnns 
respecting  the  cause  of  Marshal  Soult^s  retirement,  the  secret  of 
which  was  carefully  preserved.  The  ministerial  press  made  no 
scruple  of  assi^ng  the  decline  of  the  old  war-beaten  soldier's  heahh 
as  the  cause  of  his  retirement;  the  truth  is  that  he  was  overthrown 
by  his  colleagues.  His  hatred  against  the  doctrinaires  increased  in 
consequence,  and  M.  Thiers,  upon  whom  he  had  counted  for  a 
moment,  having  become  particularly  odious  to  him,  his  resent- 
ment was  testified  in  the  most  rancorous  expressions.  M.  Thien 
had  not  presumed  too  much  upon  his  influence  over  Marshal  Gerard. 
He  succeeded  in  persuadin^^  him  to  enter  the  council,  in  which  the 
place  of  his  old  comrade  m  arms  awaited  him.  It  was  now  the 
18th  of  July,  1834:  Marshal  Gerard  feh  no  liking  for  office;  what 
decided  him  to  accept  it  was  his  hope  of  honouring  his  entry  into 
the  ministry  by  procuring  a  general  amnesty.  M.  Thiers  held  oat 
some  prospect  to  him  of  the  possible  fulfilment  of  his  desires  upon 
this  subject,  but  no  positive  engagement  was  made,  nor  any  fixed 
time  appointed.  Now,  here  begins  a  series  of  intricacies  still  more 
curious  and  instructive  than  those  which  we  have  just  sketched. 
We  have  seen  in  wliat  manner,  instigated  by  their  imbecile  anger, 
the  ministers  had  been  induced  to  load  the  peerage  with  that  feufol 
burden  of  the  April  trials.  The  consequences  of  this  blunder,  one 
of  tlie  grossest  ever  committed  by  a  government,  were  already  be- 
coming conspicuous.  The  attempts  made  in  1834  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  being  considered  but  as  so  many  episodes  of  one 
plot,  it  had  been  necessary  to  give  colossal  proportions  to  the  pn>- 
sccutlon  ;  it  had  been  necessary,  in  order  to  collect  the  materials  for 
tlie  trial,  to  display  an  inquisitorial  pomp  wliich  was  truly  unpa- 
ralleled. Prosecutions  were  heaped  upon  prosecutions,  arrests  upon 
arrests,  2000  persons  were  apprehended,  4000  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined, and  17,000  documents  were  laid  before  the  commissionenof 
inquiry  (commissaires  instmctearsy 
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To  proclaim  an  amnesty  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  an  act  at  once  of  wisdom  and  of  generosity.  Accordingly,  no 
aooner  was  the  idea  promulgated,  than  it  seized  irresistible  hold  upon 
public  opinion;  it  became  the  favourite  topic  of  the  press;  it  was  the 
theme  oi  conversation  alike  in  the  salon  and  in  the  workshop.  If  it 
aroused  some  feelings  of  rebeUious  pride  amongst  the  prisoners,  on 
the  other  hand  it  awoke  pleasing  hopes  in  the  bosoms  of  their  child- 
ren, their  wives,  and  their  mothers.  Lastly,  the  most  moderate  friends 
of  the  government  believed  that  the  moment  was  come  for  it  to  re- 
nounce with  honour  an  impossible  prosecution,  and  to  hide  under  the 
splendour  of  its  clemency  whatever  there  had  been  rash  and  dangerous 
in  the  promptings  of  its  rancour. 

But  it  is  the  malady  of  weak  governments  to  be  everlastingly 
mistaken,  both  as  to  the  nature  and  the  outward  signs  of  strength. 
Strength  !  Nothing  better  evinces  it  than  the  power  of  being  clement 
with  impunity;  and  those  men  make  a  very  numiliating  avowal  of 
their  weakness  who  declare  themselves  unable  to  be  generous  with- 
cat  peril 

Marshal  Gerard  was  the  only  man  in  the  council  who  compre- 
hended this;  and,  Strang  to  tell,  his  principal  adversary  was  not  M. 
Guizot, — it  was  M.  Thiers.  Nevertheless,  M.  Thiers  was  far  from 
being  cruel,  and  he  had  sufficient  enlargement  of  mind  to  know  that 
in  all  matters  of  violent  repression,  whatever  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
BRTT  is  injurious:  but  he  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  a  vanity 
which  was  not  exempt  from  childishness.  Because  the  press  haugh- 
tily demanded  the  amnesty;  because  the  imperilled  republicans 
proudly  disdained  to  sue  for  it,  he  was  persuaded  that  there  would  be 
want  of  energy  and  courage  in  ffrantine  it;  and  though  he  was  by  no 
means  fond  of  courting  impopuJarity'  after  the  fashion  of  M.  Giuzot, 
that  is  to  say  ostentatiously  and  with  affected  disdain,  he  forgot  him- 
0elf  on  this  occasion,  even  to  the  length  of  tasting,  with  still  more 
■atisfaction  than  M.  Guizot  himself,  the  delight  of  scorning  public 
opinion.  The  king,  too,  was  averse  to  the  amnesty;  and  as  it  was 
proper  that  on  so  deUcate  a  topic  the  king  should  appear  as  little 
prominent  as  possible,  M.  Thiers  was  pleased  to  "  screen  him.*' 

Marshal  Grerard  for  his  part  had  nobly  bound  up  his  ministerial 
existence  with  the  adoption  of  the  amnesty,  nor  had  he  any  lack  of 
encouragement.  There  had  lately  been  formed,  within  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber,  a  small  league  of  aspirants  known  under  the  name 
of  the  tiers  partie  which  might  have  more  properly  been  called  the 
intrigue  party.  Opposed  to  the  ffouche  by  its  way  of  thinking, 
and  to  the  ministers  by  its  ambition,  the  tiers  parti  laboured  hard 
to  fight  its  way  to  of&^e  by  fraud  and  stratagem.  It  urged  Mar- 
shal Gerard  to  be  firm,  being  well  assured  that  to  divide  the  cabinet 
was  to  break  it  up. 

The  conduct  of  the  journals  was  in  general  more  frank,  and 
Marshal  Gerard,  backed  by  the  press,  counted  among  his  most  reso- 
lute  partisans  the  CanstUutionel,  a  journal  which  eicpressed  th.^ 
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feelings  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  M.  de  St 
Albin,  the  editor,  published  a  s]}irited  letter  on  the  subject  in  dis- 
cussion, which  he  signed  with  his  name,  and  which  boldly  stepped 
'  beyond  the  beaten  track  of  newspaper  polemics.  He  cited  thoee 
noble  words  of  a  Roman  emperor,  "  1  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
I  had  so  many  enemies."  He  called  to  mind  in  what  terms  the 
Vieux  Cordelier  had  protested  against  the  revolutionary  vœ  victisj  and 
he  invoked  blessings  on  the  memory  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  ex* 
claimiuj^  'svithin  two  paces  of  the  scanold  and  at  the  risk  of  mount- 
ing it  ior  having  sought  to  pull  it  down,  **  Let  us  institute  a  com- 
mittee of  clemency." 

Meanwhile  Marshal  Gerard  was  growing  weary  and  indignant  at 
a  resistance  upon  which  he  had  not  counted.  Uis  patience  being 
quite  worn  out,  he  had  a  note  drawn  up  by  M.  Linguet  under  h% 
own  inspection,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  the  council  tea 
definite  decision.  The  advantages  of  the  anmesty  were  set  forth  in 
that  note  with  profound  good  sense,  and  Marshal  Grerard  discloeed 
his  whole  soul  in  it.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  therein  that  lie 
would  willingly  exchange  a  part  of  the  warlike  renown  he  had 
acquired  at  the  cost  of  his  blood  upon  fields  of  battle,  for  the  honour 
of  having  consoled  so  many  poor  mothers.  The  note  concluded 
with  a  characteristic  and  aficcting  anecdote.  After  the  victory  of 
Marengo,  Bonaparte  liaving  ask^  his  officers  to  what  causes  tnqr 
attributed  Iiis  successes,  some  talked  of  his  ability  in  the  direction 
of  home  affairs,  others  of  the  battles  he  had  gained;  but  he  replied, 
**  Every  thing  has  succeeded  with  me  because  I  am  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  a  living  amnesty." 

The  lesson  was  a  striking  one,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
rendered  it  solemn  ;  for,  after  all,  was  not  the  amnesty  imperiously 
called  for,  even  by  that  policy  whose  glory  it  is  to  be  heartless  and 
unfeeling?  Was  it  prudent  to  stir  up  the  ashes  of  civil  war, — to 
enter  into  discussion,  in  presence  of  the  attentive  people,  upon  die 
revolt  of  the  poor  against  the  rich, — to  disclose  the  manner  in  which 
military  fidelity  is  tampered  with, — to  blow  the  smouldering  fire 
of  so  many  ill-extinguished  hatreds?  And  Avhat  downright  mad- 
ness it  was  to  conduct  the  crowd  into  that  JRue  Transnonain  all  filled 
with  assassinations,  and  before  that  fatal  and  too  celebrated  Ko.  12! 

All  such  considerations  were  of  no  avail;  the  government  chose 
to  apjx'ar  strong;  it  dreaded  to  sIioav  itself  timid,  and  tlien,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  president  of  the  council  was  grudged  the 
honour  of  carrying  out  tne  plan  which  public  opinion  attributed  to 
him  alone.  Had  the  amnesty  been  passed,  would  not  the  marshals 
friends  have  everywhere  cried  out,  "  At  Last,  M.  Gerard  has  got  the 
upper  hand  ;  he  has  vanquished  his  colleagues,  he  has  vanquished  the 
king?"  Therein  lay,  for  whoever  knows  the  heart  of  man,  the 
real  cause,  the  philosophic  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  amnesty  ;  for, 
as  for  tlie  arguments  that  were  used  against  it,  nothing  could  be 
less  serious.     Its  opponents  dared  to  assert  that,  according  to  the 
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constitution,  the  king  could  not  do  before  condemnation  what  he 
could  do  after  it,  by  exercising  the  right  of  pardon;  a  subtlety  which 
•was  unworthy  of  refutation,  an  attorney's  chicanery  opposed  to  the 
views  of  the  statesman.  They  pretended  to  fear  the  indignation  of 
the  supreme  magistracy,  were  its  functions  interfered  with,  and  that 
of  the  national  guard,  if  those  who  had  troubled  its  repose  were  pro- 
tected from  its  rancour;  a  sophism  which  calumniated  France.  The 
Tcal  motives  were  carefully  concealed;  we  have  exposed  them.  The 
project  of  the  amnesty  was  therefore  definitively  rejected,  and  Mar- 
ahal  Gerard  quitted  the  ministry. 

His  retirement  opening  the  breach  to  the  ambitious,  the  most 
eager  rushed  to  the  assault  and  to  the  antechamber  of  the  royal  palace. 
The  passages  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  offices  of  the  several  minis- 
ters, and  the  political  salons^  became  so  many  centres  of  intrigue. 
The  tiers  parti  was  all  astir;  already  the  subalterns  were  drawing  up 
new  lists  and  composing  the  ministry  of  their  choice.  The  leaders, 
with  more  circumspection,  were  struggUng  to  defend  themselves 
firom  the  intemperate  impatience  of  their  subordinates;  but  they  en- 
joyed the  movement  of  which  they  were  the  centre  ;  and  MM.  Dupin 
aîné,  Passey,  and  Sauzet,  suffered  themselves  to  be  borne  along  by  the 
flood  of  so  many  various  agitations,  with  all  the  delight  of  avenged 

Side.  Remarks  were  then  thrown  out  upon  the  last  address  voted  by 
e  Chamber,  the  inevitable  and  intended  result  of  which  was  to  in- 
cense ministers,  to  spur  them  on,  to  provoke  their  pride  to  some  rash 
overt  act,  and  to  shake  the  strength  of  that  support  they  might  hence- 
forth reckon  upon  from  the  majority.  The  address  had  mentioned  how 
desirable  it  was  that  a  reconciUation  should  take  place  between 
parties;  was  not  this  as  much  as  to  tell  ministers  that  their  poUcy 
bad  been  foolishly  cruel?  The  address  had  urged  the  crown  to 
choose  enh'ffhtened  and  faithful  agents  ;  doubtless  there  was  in  this 
a  pointed  and  sarcastic  allusion.  The  address  had  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  budget  would  be  reduced  to  less  disastrous  propor- 
tions. How  was  it  possible  to  mistake  the  censure  implied  in  this 
leason  of  economy?  Suggestions  like  these  excited  the  minds  of  the 
members,  kindled  the  ambitious,  and  every  thing  seemed  tending 
to  a  change  of  ministry. 

The  ministers  took  no  heed  of  all  this.  In  the  intoxication  of  their 
recent  victories,  they  smiled  at  the  pretensions  of  the  tiers  parti, 
and  at  its  turbulent  weakness.  They  readily  persuaded  themselves 
that  tlic  tiers  parti,  once  in  office,  would  break  down  under  so 
heavy  a  burden,  and  would  soon  become  the  object  of  public  deri- 
non.  Nay,  so  strong  was  their  conviction  in  this  respect,  that  they 
determined  even  to  resign  their  portfolios  for  a  time.  "  Let  our 
rivals  have  a  trial,"  they  said;  **  the  bourgeoisie,  having  beheld  the 
full  display  of  their  impotence,  will  all  the  better  know  what  is  their 
real  worth,  and  how  well  grounded  is  our  right  to  be  its  leaders. 
Besides,  the  opposition  of  these  men  wearies  and  teases  us  more  and 
more;  if  it  were  to  go  on,  it  would  at  last  raise  up  serious  obstacles 
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against  us;  let  us  silence  it  by  our  retirement,  which,  by  rendering 
apparent  the  inferiority  of  our  adversaries,  will  only  serve  to  biing 
us  back  to  office  in  a  triumphant  manner." 

This  project  was  naturally  calculated  to  please  the  disdainful  bguI 
of  M.  Guizot.  M.  Thiers,  for  his  part,  longed  for  a  few  days  of 
repose,  for  he  was  one  who  readily  grew  weary  of  office,  precisely 
because  it  was  in  his  nature  to  exercise  it  with  such  ardour.  Hus 
cabinet,  therefore,  was  about  to  be  dissolved;  but  there  was  one  of 
the  ministers  who  did  not  rehsh  his  colleagues'  plan;  this  was  M. 
Persil,  the  garde  des  sceaux^  who  had  but  recendy  taken  office.  It 
was  by  no  means  a^eeablc  to  him  to  sacrifice  his  ambition,  after  so 
short  a  career,  and  for  so  uncertain  a  hope.  His  resistance,  therefore, 
was  obstinate,  and  when  his  colleagues  oiFercd  their  resignation, 
the  most  violent  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  I^L  Thien 
in  the  king's  presence. 

The  ministerial  crisis  continued,  as  oflen  happens,  for  several  days 
suspended  upon  a  variety  of  contingencies.  Though  the  ministeis, 
as  we  have  said,  enjoyed  the  idea  of  covering  the  tiert  parti  with 
ridicule  by  making  way  for  it,  still  various  arrangements  were  at- 
tempted with  a  view  to  iiphold  the  existing  cabinet;  but  who  was 
to  take  the  lead  in  it?  This  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  case.  M.  Thiers  was  too  young  at  that  period,  he  wis 
too  new  in  office  to  allow  of  his  being  thought  of  as  president  of  the 
council.  M.  Guizot  might  have  pretended  to  that  dignity,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  importance  and  his  age;  but  he  was  a  dochinakrt. 
But  though  that  designation  had  no  poHtical  meaning;  though  it 
expressed  a  manner  of  being,  rather  than  a  manner  of  thinking,  stiD 
there  adhered  to  it  some  indescribable  tincture  of  impopmarity 
which  was  totally  indcUble.  Thus,  M  Gruizot  and  M.  Thiers  wera 
both  ahkc  out  ol  the  question  for  the  presidency.  What,  then,  was 
to  be  done?  They  admitted  no  one  to  be  their  superior  in  talent; 
they  would  havo  owned  no  authority  but  that  of  a  name.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some  one  in  whose  train  they  mi^ 
walk  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  their  pride;  but  Mardial  Ge- 
rard was  retiring,  iVlarshal  Soult  had  fallen  oeneath  their  blows,  M. 
dc  Broglie  was  hateful  to  the  king.  Wliat  was  to  be  done?  There 
remained  M.  Mole.  Hope  was  for  a  moment  entertained  of  in- 
ducing him  to  join  the  cabinet;  they  talked  of  giving  him  the  port- 
foho  of  foreign  afiairs.  But  here  was  a  new  source  of  embarrass- 
ment That  same  portfolio  had  been  accepted  provisionally  by  M. 
de  lligny,  only  with  a  view  for  opening  a  way  for  M.  de  Brodie 
into  the  council.  To  have  given  tlie  office  of  foreign  afGurs  to  M. 
Mole,  would  have  been  to  render  M.  de  Broglic's  return,  for  a  veiy 
long  time,  impossible.  M.  Guizot  could  not  consent  to  it.  During 
this  time,  Giiizot  himself  was  a  target  to  all  the  ambitious  in  the  par- 
liament, and  to  the  familiars  in  the  royal  {»dacc.  They  had  all 
gathered  roimd  M.  Thiers,  and  sometimes  inciting  him  by  false 
reports,  sometimes  flattering  him  to  excess,  in  order  to  kindle  his 
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jealoiugr,  ihcgr  urged  him  with  one  accord  to  break  with  the  doc- 
trinaires. Ilow  else  could  he  establish  his  political  fortunes  upon 
an  unassailable  footing?  and  upon  what  false  point  of  honour  could 
he  think  of  rendering  his  own  destiny  subordinate  to  the  ambition 
of  some  men,  puffed  up*  with  their  own  merits,  and  overflowing  with 
lancour?  Such,  above  all,  was  the  language  of  those  courtiers,  who 
exerted  themselves  with  most  ingenuity  to  promote  the  secret  wishes 
of  the  king;  for  the  king  passionately  desired  to  see  the  cabinet 
"weakened.  M.  Gruizot  and  M.  Thiers,  combined  together,  too  com- 
pletely counterpoised  the  royal  will.  The  king  wished  to  divide 
them,  and  to  make  use  of  the  one  to  subjugate  the  other;  and  he 
felt  that  he  could  never  govern  at  his  ease  until  the  discord  be- 
tween the  most  influential  and  most  able  men  should  become  intense 
enough  to  ftimish  him  with  a  repeated  succession  of  ministries.  It 
woula  scarcely  be  worthy  of  history  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  all 
the  dark  manœuvres  employed  to  effect  the  triumph  of  the  court 
system.  What  we  have  related  upon  the  subject  will  suffice  to 
ttiow  by  what  an  inevitable  descent  the  representative  regime  had 
o(nne  to  be  but  a  gross  farce. 

M.  Thiers,  as  we  shall  see,  was  in  the  end  the  dupe  of  these 
manœuvres;  but  upon  the  present  occasion  it  is  but  justice  to  own  that 
he  contrived  to  evade  them.  He  even  carried  his  resistance  much 
further  than  was  supposed,  and  the  following  was  the  result  of  his 
union  with  M.  Ghiizot. 

M.  Thiers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  only  opposed  the  amnestv  that 
he  might  not  appear  in  the  light  of  a  beaten  man  as  regarded  Marshal 
Gerard  and  public  opinion.  He  thought  there  would  be  no  in- 
convenience m  calling  back  the  marshal  into  the  coimcil,  and  in 
giving  way  upon  the  question  of  the  amnesty,  if  on  the  one  hand 
any  seeming  feebleness  from  such  a  concession  were  concealed,  by  a 
measure  openly  in  defiance  of  all  parties,  and  if,  on  the  other,  the 
fbnns  and  the  manner  of  the  amnesty  were  modified,  so  that  it  should 
BO  longer  pass  for  the  exclusive  work  of  the  marshal,  and  might  not 
prove  matter  for  triumph  upon  his  part.  In  order  to  attain  this 
double  purpose  M.  Thiers  had  thought  first  of  calling  M.  dc  Broglie 
into  the  cabinet;  secondly,  of  making  the  so-much  desired  amnesty 
emanate  from  the  Chamber  instead  offrom  the  king. 

It  was  not  that  the  presence  of  the  Due  dc  Broglie  in  the  council 
did  not  inspire  M.  Thiers  with  a  secret  uneasiness,  but  he  saw  in  it 
both  a  defial  given  to  public  opinion,  and  a  force  to  be  used  against 
the  king.  M.  Gtdzot  and  he,  therefore,  agreed  to  send  Marshal 
Grerard,  who  was  then  in  the  country,  a  note  to  the  following  effect: 

"  The  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  a  law.  The  ministry  shall  be 
composed  as  follows:  MarSbal  Gerard,  War  Minuter;  M.  Guizot, 
IhAHc  Imtruction  M.  Thiers,  Interior;  M.  do  Rigny,  Marine; 
M.  Humaun,  Finance;  M.  Persil,  Justice;  M.  Duchatel,  Owii- 
M.  de  Broglie  consents  to  the  presidency  of  Marshal  Grerard. 
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The  king  feels  the  utmost  antipathy  for  M.  de  Broglie,  it  shall  be 
overcome." 

Marshal  Gemrd  refused  to  accede  to  a  scheme,  the  secret  purport 
of  which  he  guessed  very  clearly;  but  that  scheme  encountered  a 
still  more  serious  obstacle.  When  the  plan  agreed  upon  was  laid 
before  the  king,  liis  dissatisfaction  broke  form  vehemently.  Hie 
amnesty  and  M.  de  Broglie  together  were  too  much  by  half.  MM. 
Guizot  and  Tliiers  insisted;  the  word  resignation  was  uttered,  where- 
upon the  king  replied,  with  an  excitement  of  manner  he  could  not 
control,  "  Very  well,  messieurs,  I  will  see  to  it,"  and  so  the  cabinet 
was  dissolved. 

Some  hours  afteiwards  the  retiring  ministers  met  at  table  at  M. 
de  Rigny's,  where  one  would  have  supposed  that  they  had  asBcm- 
blcd  to  make  merry  over  their  retirement.  Relying  upon  his  youth, 
his  talents,  his  good  stars,  and  the  need  that  would  sooner  or  later  be 
felt  of  his  varied  mental  resources,  M.  Thiers  gave  himself  up  whollj 
to  the  delight  of  feeling  himself  delivered  from  a  thorny  situati(m. 
M.  Guizot  too  wore  a  radiant  countenance,  incapable  as  he  was  of 
betraying  his  regret  for  office,  supposing  he  had  felt  any.  The  retiring 
ministers,  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  superiority,  did  not  imagine  that 
they  could  be  easily  replaced,  and  they  secretly  chuckled  over  the 
perplexities  that  were  about  to  assail  royalty.  The  hours  of  the  re- 
past wore  away  in  merry  discourse,  from  which  politics  we» 
banished,  and  a  decorous,  though  intrinsically  ironical  gaiety  pxe- 
vailed  in  the  looks  and  language  of  the  whole  party,  with  the  angle 
exception  of  M.  Persil.  He  was  sombre  and  taciturn,  and  on  leav- 
ing the  house  he  spoke  to  M.  Thiers  of  his  surprise  at  conduct  which 
seemed  to  mark  contempt  for  the  monarch.  Tne  scene  of  the  dinner 
became  soon  known  in  the  royal  palace  through  him  fso  at  least 
his  colleagues  supposed),  and  as  usual  the  story  passing  from  mouth 
to  mouth  was  changed,  magniiied,  and  presented  in  a  still  more  of- 
fensive aspect,  till  it  excited  the  indignation  of  the  royal  family  to  the 
highest  degree.  And  now  M.  de  Rigny  on  his  part  gave  way  to 
extreme  resentment,  and  meeting  M.  Persil  in  the  Tuileries,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  him  in  a  manner  pointedly  insulting;  things 
were  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  duel  would  probably  have  ensued  had 
not  strong  efforts  been  made  to  hush  up  the  quarrel. 

The  kmg  naturally  applied  to  M.  Persil  to  form  a  new  cabinet, 
and  that  gentleman's  taste  for  office,  and  his  personal  devotion  to 
Louis  Philij)pc,  did  not  allow  him  to  hesitate.  He  went  that  same 
night  to  M.  Dupin  aine.  The  Litter  refused  to  enter  a  ministry 
which  was  evidently  destined  to  play  a  doubtful  game,  but  being 
urged  by  M.  Persil  to  assist  the  king  with  his  advice,  he  took  up 
the  almanack  royal^  ran  his  eyes  over  the  lists  of  peers  and  deputies, 
and  marked  a  few  names.  Such  was  the  burlesque  origin  of  the 
ministry  of  three  days. 

The  next  day,  in  order  to  bind  M.  Dupin  aine  to  the  new  cabi- 
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net,  the  ministry  of  marine  was  offered  to  his  brother,  M.  Charles 
Dupin.  M.  Pa^,  who  was  selected  for  the  finance  department, 
was  at  Grisons.  M.  Teste  set  out  thither  at  M.  Persil's  request,  and 
brought  back  M.  Passy  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  November. 
hL.  rassy  testified  no  wish  to  take  office,  but  the  ffarde  des  sceaux 
leprcsented  the  necessity  of  his  doinff  so,  in  such  urgent  terms,  that 
liis  objections  were  overcome.  Still  ne  wished  to  consult  his  friend, 
M.  Ciumon.  The  two  called,  therefore,  upon  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  from  his  house  they  proceeded  to  that  of  M.  Dupin  aîné,  who, 
at  right  of  M.  Passy,  cned  out,  almost  throwing  himself  upon  his 
neck,  **  Well,  you  accept  ?  Now,  then,  they  will  not  say  that  we  are 
hermaphrodites;''  the  phrase  reveals  the  real  nature  of  the  feelings 
excited  by  all  these  frivolous  agitations. 

The  ordinances  were  sent  to  the  Moniteur  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1834.  They  announced,  as  president  of  the  council  and 
minister  of  the  interior,  the  Due  de  Bassano;  minister  of  foreign 
affidrs,  M.  Bresson;  minister  of  finance,  M.  Passy;  minister  of 
marine,  M.  Cliarles  Dupin  ;  minister  of  war  and,  pro  tempore,  of 
foreign  affidrs,  Lieutenant-c^encral  Bernard;  minister  of  commerce 
and,  pro  tempore,  of  public  instruction,  M.  Teste;  M.  Persil  retained 
the  portfolio  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  the  king's  satisfaction  at  the 
birth  of  this  queer  mimsterial  bantling.  He  was  about  to  enjoy  at 
once  the  splendour  of  the  old  royalties  and  their  power;  he  had  come 
at  length  to  burst  the  swaddling  bands  imposed  upon  him  by  that 
insolent  maxim,  *  the  king  reigns  and  does  not  govern.'  It  was  his 
victory  of  Austerlitz.  Unfortunately  public  opmion  cut  short  these 
pleasant  triumphs  of  the  court.  The  Moniteur  had  no  sooner  an- 
noimced  the  names  of  the  new  ministry,  than  they  were  assailed 
with  one  huge  shout  of  laughter.  Tliough  the  cabmet  of  the  10th 
of  November  contained  men  of  incontestable  merit,  the  mockery 
heaped  upon  it  was  universal  and  pitiless. 

On  the  very  second  day  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  Due 
d'Orleans  to  M.  Thiers,  urgently  requesting  him  to  repair  to  the 
palace.  He  heritated  to  do  so,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of 
mtri|^ing  to  get  back  into  the  ministry,  but  upon  further  pressing 
solicitations  he  yeildcd.  The  Due  d'Orleans  was  waiting  for  him  witn 
impatience  ;  he  asked  if  he  would  not  consent  to  undertake  to  form 
a  new  ministry,  and  upon  his  refusal,  he  wished  to  know  if  in  any 
case  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to  sec  the  king.  M.  Thiers  was 
beginning  to  explain  the  impropriety  of  such  an  intcr\'iew  under 
existing  circumstances,  when  the  Due  d'Orleans  interrupted  him, 
pointing  to  the  door,  which  was  in  the  act  of  opening.  The  king 
appeared;  he  had  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  advanced  with  an  im- 
embarrassed  air  to  M.  Thiers.  "  Well,"  said  he,  **  here  I  am, 
beaten  I  must  confess,  but  with  very  sorry  soldiers:  ah  !  what  men  P 

In  fact  the  new  ministers  had  been  unable  to  stand  their  ground 
against  public  derision.     Some  gave  way  through  fear  of  ndicule 
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and  the  sense  of  their  own  impotence;  others,  M.  Paasy  partiGii- 
larly,  through  disgust  at  the  servile  honours  which  were  thnut 
upon  them. 

M.  Thiers  being  requested  to  resume  office,  would  consent  to 
nothing  without  having  first  had  an  understanding  with  M.  Guizot 
As  Msurshal  Gerard  wi^cd  to  remain  out  of  office,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  recurring  to  the  question  of  the  amnesty.  As  for  M.  de  Broçlie, 
it  would  have  been  a  very  hard  thing  to  force  him  upon  the  buff. 
Marshal  Mortier's  devotedness  ]^ut  an  end  to  aU  difficulties.  A 
gallant  man,  but  neither  possessmg  nor  pretending  to  any  pailia- 
mentaiy  capacity,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  council,  in 
which  he  was  called  on  only  to  act  as  a  lay  figure.  The  question  of 
removing  M.  Persil  was  mooted  for  a  moment,  he  being  guuty,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  colleagues,  of  the  threefold  fault  of  having  made  common 
cause  against  them  with  the  king,  of  having  exerted  himself  veiT 
much  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  three  days,  ana 
of  having  himself  accepted  a  place  in  it.  This  was  an  easy  venseance; 
it  was  renounced,  and  Adnural  Duperré  having  been  called  to  the 
department  of  marine,  the  ministry  was  reconstituted.  That  of 
the  10th  of  November  had  but  passed  through  the  coimcil  chamber 
as  it  were;  it  was  destined  to  remain  known  in  history  under  the 
name  of  the  three  days'  ministry.  But  it  was  not  enough 
for  MM.  Thiers  and  Guizot  to  have  vanquished  the  king;  tnej 
chose  to  have  their  victory  solenmly  consecrated  by  the  Chamber. 
Questions  having  been  put  to  them  upon  the  causes  of  the  last 
crisis,  they  evad^  the  danger  of  subjecting  the  royal  prerogaûve 
to  discussion  by  the  vagueness  of  their  rhetoric.  But,  despite  the 
effi)rts  of  the  tiers  parti^  despite  the  speech  of  M.  Sauzet,  wherein 
he  openly  accused  them  of  insulting  the  crown  by  subjecting  the 
king's  choice  to  the  control  and  approbation  of  parliament,  they 
obtained  from  the  majority  an  order  of  the  day,  wholly  approving 
their  proceedings.  TIius  then,  at  their  instigation  as  it  were,  the 
Chamber  set  its  foot  upon  tiic  most  precious  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives. 

Thus  were  revealed,  after  four  years  of  reign,  the  thousand  impos- 
fflbilities  of  a  constitutional  regime.  Wliat  had  been  the  facts  dis- 
played in  that  interval?  The  crown  labouring  to  make  tools  of 
ministers  by  dividing  them  ;  the  ministers  coalescing  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  die  way  of  the  personal  government  of  the  king;  aU  Ùtfi 
ambitious  subalterns  of  the  parliament  leaguing  together  to  snatch 
at  place;  an  obstinate  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  crown  against 
the  Chamber,  of  the  Cliambcr  against  the  crown  ; — ^in  short,  there  was 
anarchy  in  every  direction,  and  imder  every  possible  form — anaichj 
of  a  ludicrous  kind,  if  we  look  only  to  its  episodic  manifestatioDSi 
but  which,  if  we  consider  its  causes,  furnishes  tiie  gravest  subject  rf 
meditation  to  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher.  How  in  fact  could 
a  ministry,  engrossed  by  such  intrigues,  by  such  wretched  tnfles. 
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liave  had  the  will  or  the  leisure  to  seek  other  remedies  for  social 
disorder  than  grape  shot  and  conflagration?  Impotent  to  prevent,  by 
sage  and  skilful  means,  the  revolt  of  interests,  the  refractory  violence 
of  passions,  it  needs  had  recourse  to  savage  extremities,  and  it  was 
alas  !  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  ridiculous  scenes  played 
in  the  Tuileries  should  have  for  corollaries  the  butcheries  of  the 
Rue  Trananonain  and  of  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Wfi  have  for  a  while  suspended  our  narrative  of  the  fearful  and 
violent  scenes  in  Lyons,  in  order  to  Ufl  the  veil  from  before  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court;  we  must  resume  our  melancholy  narrative  at 
the  point  where  we  broke  off.  Lyons  had  been  imder  a  reign  of 
terror  since  the  month  of  April;  the  executive  had  abandoned  there, 
to  its  vilest  agents,  the  task  of  dishonouring  its  victory.  The  police 
-were  supreme  in  the  town.  When  a  government  triumphs  and 
appears  all-powerful,  degraded  souls  rush  to  lackey  its  chariot 
wheels.  At  such  a  moment  those  who  were  ready  to  declare  thcm- 
fielves  its  enemies  when  they  saw  it  tottering,  become  all  at  once  its 
obsequious  servants,  the  flatterers  of  its  strength,  and  the  ferocious 
ministers  of  its  vengeance.  The  victors  in  this  case  failed  not  to 
enjoy  this  usual  support  of  baseness.  Again,  the  military  spirit  had 
received  a  disastrous  impulse  upon  the  recking  ruins  of  Lyons. 
Some  of  the  officers  grieved  in  spirit  over  the  rigour  of  the  duties  they 
had  discharged,  and  nobly  shunned  all  occasion  of  awakening  such 
lamentable  recollections;  but  others,  revelling  in  all  the  insolence  of 
success,  threatened  the  opposition  writers  with  their  swords,  treated 
the  vanauished  as  banditti,  and  strutted  about  in  the  public  places 
with  looKS  and  language  of  haughty  disdain.  It  is  true  that  no  effort 
was  spared  to  keep  alive  the  animosity  of  the  soldier;  the  poUce 
had  recourse  to  tine  basest  and  darkest  manœuvres  to  this  end. 
Musket  shots  were  frequently  heard  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
night;  frequently  attempts  were  made  to  disarm  sentinels,  and  the 
next  day  tne  government  organs  did  not  fail  to  declare  that  these 
were  the  last  frantic  convulsions  of  hopeless  revolt.  Fortunately  Pro- 
vidence did  not  leave  the  respective  moraUtj  of  parties  to  be  always 
determined  by  calumny.  One  evening,  a  sentinel,  in  defending  himself 
against  an  unknown  assailant  who  had  attempted  to  dismn  him, 
wounded  the  man  with  his  bayonet.  The  wounded  man  was  car- 
ried away;  it  was  the  same  man  whose  Hfe  Lagrange  had  saved  in  the 
Place  de  CordeKer;  it  was  the  wretch  who  had  sold  his  preserver; 
it  was  Gorteys  the  police  agent. 

The  monarçhical  terrorism,  set  up  by  the  government  in  Lyons, 
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had  spread  all  over  France.  The  Commission  of  Nine  showed  an 
implacable  spirit.  Individual  liberty,  the  inviolability  of  the  do- 
mestic hearth,  every  thing  was  trampled  under  foot.  Woe  to  the 
citizen  whose  house  had  been  pointed  at  by  informers;  his  dwelliii£ 
was  beset  by  shoals  of  police  agents  in  his  absence,  at  any  hour  aiul 
upon  the  most  frivolous  information.  To  break  in  the  doors,  foice 
open  the  locks,  break  up  the  furniture,  examine  family  papers  and 
expose  to  the  fildiy  curiosity  of  blackguard  soies,  the  most  unrestricted 
efiusions  of  thought  and  the  most  cherishea  secrets  of  the  heart,  all 
this  was  but  a  sport  to  the  police.  In  Lyons,  Rouen,  Niort,  and 
in  the  department  of  Saône-et-Loire,  domiciliary  visits  were  made 
with  an  incredible  ostentation  and  violence  of  oppression.  The 
house  of  a  citizen,  named  Pichonnier,  had  been  pomted  out  to  the 

Eolice  in  Paris;  it  was  beset  by  sergents  de  ville^  while  he  was  fiom 
ome.  and  the  most  minute  searches  were  bemm.  At  this  moment, 
M.  Mugncr,  a  friend  of  the  master  of  the  house,  came  in;  he  was 
questioned,  and  repUcd  that  he  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend; 
thereupon  the  questions  came  thicker  and  faster,  and  upon  his  hea* 
tating  to  reply  in  his  astonishment,  the  fellows  seized  him  and  dragged 
him  to  prison.  There  he  remained  in  solitary  confinement  for  several 
days,  waitinç^  till  the  authorities  should  be  pleased  to  recognise  Us 
innocence.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  children  depending  for  sub- 
sistence upon  liis  labour. 

It  would  occupy  us  too  long  were  we  to  cite  all  the  facts  of  a 
similar  kind  we  have  collected.  Never  had  arbitrary  power  so  mul- 
tiplied its  blows  :  and  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  mode  adopted  in 
making  arrests  and  removals  of  prisoners?  The  unfortunate  men 
against  whom  the  Commission  ot  Nine  issued  its  writs,  upon  con- 
jectures whether  true  or  false,  were  immediately  sent  to  Paris,  with 
chains  round  their  necks,  and  there  were  some  who  were  thrust  into 
gaols,  and  forced  to  sleep  upon  damp  unwliolcsome  straw,  by  the  side 
of  robbers  and  murderers.  A  soldier  of  the  57th,  arrested  in  Lyons 
for  having  said  that  lie  would  never  turn  his  weapons  a^inst  the 
men  of  the  people,  his  brethren,  was  tied  to  a  horse's  tail  and  dragged 
to  Perigueux.  M.  Poujol,  a  member  of  the  Société  des  Droits  de 
rHomme,  had  been  for  some  time  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  very  pain- 
ful illness,  when  the  agents  who  were  ordered  to  arrest  him  pre- 
sented them?clves.  "  1  will  not  answer  for  my  patient's  life  during 
his  transference  to  prison,"  exclaimed 
His  remonstrances  were  unheeded;  M.  Pc 
barrow  and  carried  to  the  prison  of  Koanne. 

It  may  easily  be  guessed  what  was  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  the 
height  and  violence  of  such  a  re-action.  A  political  prisoner,  over- 
come by  the  excess  of  liis  suffering,  starved  himself  to  death  !  Ano- 
ther was  shot  dead  by  a  sentinel  as  he  was  approaching  the  bars  of 
his  windows  to  read  a  letter  he  liad  received  from  his  family!  The 
murderer  was  punished  with  fifteen  days'  imprisonment,  and  that 
was  all  !    Had  the  sword  that  threatened  them  even  not  hung  8o 


ison,"  exclaimed    the  dismayed    physician, 
unheeded;  M.  Poujol  was  laid  upon  a  hand- 
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long  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  prisoners!  But  what  bittcr- 
xiess  must  have  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  certain  of  being 
acquitted  when  their  time  for  trial  was  come,  were  compelled  in  the 
meanwhile  to  undergo  all  the  tortures  of  the  longest  preventive  de- 
tention ever  known;  and  how  easily  may  this  bitterness  have  been 
changed  into  despair  upon  the  part  of  those  who,  being  the  sole  sup- 
ports of  their  familv,  thought,  within  their  prison  Imrs,  of  an  old 
âck  father,  of  a  wife  worn  out  with  toil  and  watching,  of  poor  un- 
liappy  children  wanting  bread!  We  must  here  cite  a  letter,  written 
in  oeptember,  1834,  to  M.  Pasquier,  by  an  unfortunate  workman, 
named  Durdan.  It  is  assuredly  worthy  of  having  a  place  in  history, 
for  it  is  a  chef  d ouvre  of  eloquence  and  of  compressed  indignation. 

**  Monsieur  le  Baron, — ^I  have,  within  the  last  six  weeks,  written  70a  two  let- 
tov,  to  which  yoa  have  not  replied.  I  have  now  been  five  months  in  prison  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  deposition  against  me  ;  yoa 
know  it  wclL  Before  my  arrest,  my  wife  and  my  children  subsisted  by  my  labour; 
rince  I  have  beoa  in  prison  they  have  been  in  want  of  every  thing;  they  have  fallen 
npldly  into  the  deepest  misery,  because  my  savings  arc  very  little,  and  the  wife  of  a 
working  man,  who  has  three  cluldren  to  take  care  of,  cannot  herself  earn  her  bread. 
Bat  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  court  of  peers  and  affect  it  little.  I  knew  this,  and  I 
iraited  without  complaining.  Six  weeks  ago  two  of  my  children  were  attacked  with 
snall-poz;  my  wife,  worn  out  by  privations  and  fatigues,  was  soon  unable  to  take 
care  of  iJiem  and  fell  Ul  by  their  side.  Sunk  into  the  most  frightful  destitution,  they 
had  not  a  single  stay;  I  wrote  to  you  then,  I  asked  permission  of  you  to  go  out  for 
half  a  day  in  order  to  secure  them  some  resources;  to  find  them,  at  least,  a  protector 
among  my  friends.  You  did  not  even  reply  to  me.  What  was  it  to  you.  Monsieur 
le  Baron,  the  despair  of  a  working  roan,  the  misery  and  ruin  of  his  family?  What 
right  have  such  people  to  have  affections,  to  have  fkmilies?  On  the  27  th  of  July 
my  son  died,  and  his  unfortunate  mother,  without  aid,  without  advice,  ignorant  of  the 
ftnnalities  to  be  fulfilled,  remained  three  days  unable  to  have  him  buried.  I  remained 
a  week  without  receiving  any  news,  and  my  position  became  intolerable  whoi  I 
knew  that  our  little  household  goods  had  been  sold  one  after  the  other  to  supply  the 
wants  of  my  fiunily.  I  wrote  to  you  again;  I  asked  once  more  for  permission  to  go 
out  and  sell  my  loom,  my  secretary,  and  my  bed.  This  is  all  I  have  left  to  save  my 
wife  and  my  daughters  ftrom  dying  of  hunger.  To  this  second  letter  you  no  more 
xeplied  than  to  the  former.  I  now  send  you  a  third;  I  have  made  it  as  moderate  as 
possible.  You  must  [lerceive  that  I  have  not  spoken  out  all  that  is  in  my  heart;  I 
tbonki  be  unwilling  to  indispose  you  against  me.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  particularly  at 
a  moment  when  I  ask  a  favour  of  you.  I  request  permission  of  you  to  go  out  for  a 
lew  hours,  not  upon  parole,  you  do  not  believe  in  such  things,  but  escorted  by  gens" 
darmeSf  to  secure  a  roof  and  bread  to  what  remains  of  my  family.  I  know  not  what 
win  be  your  decision.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  but  I  know  that  nothing  can  ever  change 
the  sentiments  I  have  vowed  towards  you. 

"  Durdan,  journeyman -lacemaker. 

"St.  Pelagic,  September,  1834." 

Undoubtedly  in  a  society  ruled  by  philosophical  institutions,  the 
gaoler's  functions  ought  to  be  regarded  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
re?iXM;table  public  employment,  and  none  should  be  called  to  fulfil 
them  but  men  of  noble  character  and  tried  worth:  for  what  a  fund 
of  moderation,  d^ity,  calm  firmness,  and  toleration  is  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  which  consist  in  watching  over  despairing  or 
ulcerated  minds,  and  in  restraining  witliin  due  bounds  the  longing 
regret  of  liberty  !  But  in  a  society  such  as  the  government  ot  the 
bourgeoisie  had  made  it,  imprisonment  was  not  merely  an  afiair  of 
security  but  one  of  vengeance;  accordingly  none  were  employed  in 
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the  business  of  tlie  prison,  generally  speaking,  but  beings  of  a  haidi 
temper,  without  education,  pitiless,  accustomed  to  regard  prÎBonen 
but  as  enemies,  and  taking  a  {X)rsonal  pleasure  in  exaggerating  all 
the  ofiensive  necessities  of  their  office. 

Truth,  however,  compels  us  to  admit,  that  it  was  only  in  the  eaily 
period  of  reaction  that  the  authorities  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
making  those  detained  in  St.  Pelagic  upon  political  cliaigcs,  fed  aU 
the  oppression  of  captivity.  The  order  for  subjecting  those  who 
were  most  deeply  impHcated  to  the  frightful  torture  of  solitary  im- 
prisonment bemff  once  removed,  their  imprisonment  became  voy 
tolerable  for  all  the  accused.  M.  Prat,  the  director  of  St.  Pelagic^ 
was  a  man  who  seemed  to  reserve  for  ordinary  prisoners  all  the  keoi- 
ness  and  severity  of  his  functions,  whereas  he  was  not  wanting  in 
complacence  and  indulgence  towards  political  prisoners.  He  wis 
easily  alarmed  by  any  thing  that  foreboded  riot,  for  he  was  averse  to 
have  recourse  to  the  bayonet;  besides,  some  of  the  prisoners  acquired 
great  influence  over  him.  Among  the  rest,  M.  Armand  Mazruk 
swayed  him  through  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  with  a  force  which 
was  nothing  short  of  despotic.  M.  Gisquet  nimself,  though  prefect 
of  police,  did  not  refuse,  when  occasion  offered,  to  initiate  the  caor 
dition  of  the  prisoners;  such  of  them  as  had  need  of  a  few  hours  of 
liberty  for  important  business  more  than  once  obtained  permiawon 
from  him  to  ^o  out  without  escort,  nor  did  aU  the  letters  addieased 
to  persons  of  importance  remain  without  reply  like  the  one  we  have 
cited  above. 

Unfortunately,  the  moderation  of  the  superior  officers  was  fie- 
quently  neutralised  by  the  brutality  of  their  subalterns,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  then  subjected  to  the  most  odious  treatment.  Truly  bar- 
barous punishments  were  often  inflicted  upon  them  for  very  trifling 
faults.  Eleven  young  men,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  not  twenty, 
were  one  day  transferred  from  tlie  prison  of  St.  Pélagie  to  that  of 
La  Force,  for  having  infringed  an  order  which  prohibited  their  sing- 
ing in  the  yard  of  the  new  building.  Now,  as  their  comrades  xe- 
marked  in  a  letter  which  was  published,  to  cast  those  lads  into  the 
prison  of  La  Force,  was  to  initiate  them  into  a  school  of  crime  and 
prostitution;  it  was  to  give  them,  for  bed-chamber  companions,  assas* 
sins,  robbers,  and  polluted  beings,  and  to  expose  them  to  influnoua 
proposab  almost  always  backed  by  violence. 

A  second  order  of  transfcrment^iven  towards  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember excited  revolting  scenes.  The  restoration  of  some  prisonen 
from  La  Force  to  St.  Pelagic  occasioned  a  turbulent  delij^ht  in  the 
latter  prison  ;  the  prisoners  marched  about  arm  in  arm  singing  the 
Marseillaise.  In  the  evening  handsful  of  straw  were  burnt  in  each 
of  the  yards,  and  dancing  was  kept  up  round  the  fires.  Lastly,  the 
agitation  continuing  the  next  day,  the  prisoners  forced  the  two  wickets 
leadinf^  from  the  middle  yard  into  that  of  the  debtors'  side,  and  into 
that  of  the  new  buildinç.  Such  a  breach  of  order  could  casilv  have 
I  put  down,  but  besides  that  there  was  involved  in  it  no  idea  of 
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volt,  the  authorities  themselves  seemed  to  have  countenaDced  it, 

/  having  given  the  prisoners  permission,  upon  the  preceding  day, 

I  remain  at  large  till  ten  at  night,  and  by  complying  with  their 

niuist  that  the  doors  of  the  corridor  should  he  locked  during  the 

^\^xat  then  was  the  astonishment  of  the  prisoners  when,  as 

rere  all  walking  quietly  the  next  morning  in  the  middle  yard, 

uàâ&dj  heard  an  alarm  given,  and  saw  poliee  officers,  ^^- 

k  viikf  and  municipal  guards,  ranging  themselves  in  order  of 

ittle  before  them»     Had  resistance  been  practicable,  BtUl  no  one 

ght  of  it.     This  apparition  of  bayonets,  however,  was  only  for 

Inrpoec  of  annoimcmg  an  order  of  transferment  and  the  presence 

linspector  Olivier  Dufresne.     M.  Guinard  in  vain  endeavoured, 

»  ji&mc  of  his  comrades,  to  obtain  some  explanations;  the  order 

etlily  given  and  became  the  signal  for  unheard-of  acts  of  bm- 

Eaoh  prisoner,  singly  beset  by  policemen,  was  torn  from  his 

amerdfully  beaten,  puslied  down  the  stairs,  and  hunted  into 

with  blows  from  the  cudgel  or  the  musket-stock.      M. 

i,  incensed  and  indignant,  declared  that  he  would  only  open 

or  to  the  director,  but  the  door  was  broken  in,  and  several 

de  mile,  foaming  with  rage,    threw  themselves  upon  the 

_».     Being  a  man  of  great  strength  and  intrepidity  he  made  a 

ftcsîstance,  but  at  last,  overcome  oy  numbers,  he  was  knocked 

ro^  loaded  with  irons,  and  put  into  a  uacre  that  was  waiting  for  liim 

I  the  prison  gates.     Some  olhis  companions  were  dragged  along  by 

thair,  others  were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  the  whole 

~     xesounded  with  cries  of  murder  !     M.  Landolphe  had  been 

to  his  bed  for  two  months  by  a  dangerous  illness;  he  was 

Irom  liis  bed,  forced  to  cross  the  yard,  pale,  emaciated, 

ilâs  clothes  hanging  in  shreds,  and  the  blood  gushing  from  his 

and  nostrils.     Beholding  this  sight,   M*  Berricr  Fontaine, 

adolphe's  œmpaaion  in  captivity,  and  his  phjrsician,  ran  to 

amîââoner  Lenoir,  **  Monsieur,  do  you  want  to  have  a  mur- 

>n  your  head?  Landolphe  is  not  in  a  condition  to  endure  re- 

I  dedare  this  to  you  as  a  physician/-     M.  Landolphe  was, 

ueless,  removed,  and  M.  Bcrrier  Fontaine  had  the  same  fate, 

r  hftviiig  sought  to  protect  his  patient. 

h  was  impossible  tnat  such  scenes  should  remain  concealed  within 
\  obscurity  of  the  prisons.     Being  laid  before  the  public  in  all  the 
ar  of  their  detail,  they  added  to  the  prevailing  ferment,  and  be- 
ne of  inflammatory  comments,  and  sometimes  of  syste- 

,  .^dations,     TIius  all  parties  schooled  themselves  to  muttial 

ability*     It  waa  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  hmguage  of 
jiablican  press  ran  at  this  period  into  invective.     The  TYÏbune 
been  soppressed  by  a  coup  (tétat  after  the  events  of  April,  and 
Naiimial  had  ever  since  been  subjected  to  numberless  persecu- 
Four  of  its  responsible  editors,  Armand  Carrel  among  the 
r,  had  been  successively  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  yet  the 
I,  fiur  from  showing  any  weakness,  daily  assumed  a  more 
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menacing  attitude.     On  the  lOth  of  December,  1834,  it  pub 
the  Ibllomng  article  upon  the  subject  of  the  competency  of  fhà 
Court  of  Peers. 

"  A  fine  chapter  might  be  written  upon  the  argumcntB  for  the  incompetency  of  tit 
Chamber  of  Peers  with  regard  to  the  April  traversers.  The^e  argmnenti  nugfaf  la 
drawn,  alwwe  all,  from  the  presumed  resentment  entertained  ^ngainat  the  opW^ 
cherished  by  the  April  traversers,  all  of  them  men  of  July,  hy^the  ChAmber,  vttdl 
the  revolution  of  July  itself  treated  as  traversers;  that  Chamber  which  it  «jtepcitfd 
0Î  its  hereditary  Buccession,  of  its  most  important  prerogatives;  which  it  hmi^ 
before  tlie  bar  of  deraot  nicy ,  which  it  half  convicted  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Ûm 
Reitaration,  and  into  which  it  still  strikes  terror  every  day,  by  demanding  back  otit 
Marshal  Ney  judicially  assasBinated  by  its  emigrants»  by  it«  mea  of  Glient,  sod  III 
military  and  civil  porvemtr,  rem^gades  from  the  revolution. 

**  No;  in  the  eyes  of  eternal  justice,  in  the  eyoB  of  po«terity,  upon  the 
of  their  own  conscience,  Bonaparte's  old  senator»,  his  spoilt  nmrshak,  the 
reurê  (fénêrtitu:,  the  new -made  nobles  of  the  Restoration,  its  three  or  four  gcnecmtJoaf 
of  ministers  sunk  under  public  hatred  and  contempt,  and  stained  with  our  bloodi,  aR 
these  seasoned  with  a  few  notabilities  thrown  in  by  the  royalty  of  the  7th  of  AufBL 
upon  condition  of  never  0{)cning  their  lips  but  to  approve  their  mostcr'i  irotd<;  dl 
this  farrago  of  servilities  of  various  origins  is  not  competent  to  pronounce  upon  tht 
culpability  of  men  accused  of  having  sought  to  enforce  the  consequences  of  the  ftf> 
lution  of  July.  Such  has  not  been  the  êeling  of  the  committee  of  the  Chaiobir  «f 
Peers,  whose  business  it  was  to  present  the  report,  from  which  we  hare  this  àaiw 
publislied  several  extracts,  each  more  «mazing  than  the  other.  The  chapter  «iu 
which  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  aims  at  establishing  the  competencj  «f  Cks 
Chamber*  Tliîs  production  is  attribute^!  to  M.  PortaUs,  formerly  mimster  uC  titt 
resistance  under  Charles  X.  We  ahaO  beg  leave  of  &L  Pbrtalis  to  blush  for  Ilia 
at  his  own  liandy  work,**    (Here  foUows  the  ejttract)  : — 

**  Of  course  we  cannot  let  pass  this  hctereogcnouB  nuiss  of  ooDstitutioaal  heresloi 
of  violations  of  all  the  principles  of  criniiiialj urisprud^moe  admitted  amoogslGi'nfiMi 
nations,  these  antiquated  maxims  of  your  provo«t*s  courts,  these  Afliiliiie  noâoBltf 
Brîdoîwn,  coimcillor  of  the  star-chamber,  without  marking  them  with  all  Ibei 


fiible  disgust  which  every  honest  heart,  every  enlightened  mind,  must  fbel  at  reamuf 
such  a  pnxluction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  every  objection  upon  the  j^ranii 
of  common  sense,  of  truth,  and  of  decency ,  which  arises  at  every  phrase  of  this  hi  fins  W 
rhapsody;  hut  the  extent  of  this  document,  which  so  well  characterises  that  al^jsCl 
apostasy,  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  legislative  tribune  pompously  to  denofolBSli 
me  sjftttem  of  reshtance^  obliges  us  to  postpone  our  observations  to  a  suhaeiiQial 
nnmi>eT.  We  here  only  sp^ik  of  our  first  impression,  imd  we  will  laj  it  ashllte 
order  to  bring  back  into  the  mrj#t  pninful,  the  most  irritating  of  relUtaliocuw  thai 
cahnncss  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  ot^cven  in  confronting  the  basest  mlqtitty* 

This  article  was  contimicHous  to  excess,  and  was  therefore  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Htemry  habits  of  the  National  The  Chamber  of 
Peers  took  olfence  at  it,  and  upon  the  motion  of  M.  Philippe  d0 
Ségur,  which  was  vainly  resisted  by  MM.  Duboucliage,  de  L«ii- 
juinaid,  Pontdcoulant,  and  ExcelmauB,  it  called  M.  Rouen^  the  r^ 
sponsible  editor  of  the  paper,  before  its  bar.  M.  Rouen  Imving  im* 
tnetliately  demandeil  permission  to  be  aided  in  his  d«  ''  '  Ar- 
mand Carrel,  who  was  then  a  prisoner,  his  request  wa-  i,  and 
they  botli  appeared  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  tho  lath  of 
December. 

M.  Rouen  only  spoke  a  few  words,  which  were  retnarkable  for 
their  moderation  and  dignity.  Armand  Camtl  then  rose-  ISf 
countenance  betrayed  all  the  emotion  of  his  mind»  and  expressed  a 
iort  of  manly  and  slightly  disdainful  urbanity.  He  began  in  th«*& 
terms:  ^'  I  know  not,  Mèâsieurs  les  Pairs^  if  you  aio  astûiiiflfajdi^ 
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being  our  judges,  for  our*  part  we  ask  by  what  overthrow  of  prin- 
ciples, by  virtue  of  what  unpereeived  changes,  arc  we  become  the 
objects  of  your  jurisdiction  !     That  there  may  have  remained  in  some 
olMcure  comer  of  the   code  relating  to  the  press,  though  no  one 
Utherto  suspected  it,  something  conferring  upon  the  two  chambers 
the  tempting  privilege  of  pronouncing  judgment  in  their  cause  upon 
the  irregulanties  of  free  discussion;  this  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to 
deny,     xcs;  the  thing  is  in  print,  just  as  are  40,000  laws  of  ven- 
geance, by  the  aid  of  which  parties  have  made  havoc  of  each  other  for 
Sie  last  twenty  years,  and  which  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  ex- 
pressly to  abolish,  because  it  was  thought  they  would  not  dare  amiin 
to  show  themselves  before  the  face  of  a  civilised  and  free  nation. 
We  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves,  men  of  the  revolution  of  July, 
for  the  forgetfiilness  which  has  left  such  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  authorities;  we  are  now  taught  at  our  own  expense,  that  liberty 
is  not  to  be  defended  by  moral  force  and  by  public  opinion,  how- 
ever advanced  this  may  be,  but  by  the  clearness,  the  cogency,  and  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  guarantees  obtained  before  laying  down  arms. 
"  The  revolution  of  July  has  been  highly  lauded  for  its  extreme 
clemency,  and  we  are  not  the  men  who  will  blame  it  for  this;  for  if 
wc  have  inculcated  audacity  upon  it  in  the  moment  of  the  conflict, 
-we  have  likewise  preached  humanity  in  its  ears;  but  posterity  will 
reproach  it  for  the  incredible  simplicity  of  its  confidence.     No  sooner 
-was  it  saved  from  the  bayonets  of  the  Swiss,  than  it  fell  into  tlie  un- 
seemly alliance  under  which  it  is  now  suffocated.     Wc  have  had  our 
slmre  in  these  errors  of  inexperienced  courage,  and  we  endure   the 
penalty.    Tlie  fact  was  that  the  Restoration  nad  fonned  us  only  to 
natred,  and  the  semitheocmtic  nature  of  its  means  of  operation  had 
oonfined  us  within  the  common-place  limits  of  Voltarian  incredulity. 
This  was  ahnost  the  whole  sum  of  our  hberal  education.     Wc  had 
plebeian  and  philosophic  antipathies,  but  scarcely  any  fixed  political 
opinions;  we  know  how  men  may  re-conquer  their  lost  liberty,  wo 
hid  not  sufficient  knowledge  how  they  may  avoid  losing  it  again. 
Hence  there  remains  to  us  of  our  July  conquest  only  an  emblem, 
the  tri-coloured    flag,  a  word,  the  national  sovereignty,    and    an 
immortal  example    to  remind    us    tliat  we  should  never   despair 
of  a  great  and  holy  cause.     Imprudent  and  young,  that  we  were, 
upon  the  morrow  of  our    victory!   we  gazed  straight  before  us, 
and    took    no   heed    to   secure   our  point  of  departure;    wc  ad- 
vanced towards  the  conquest  of  new  reforms;  we  rushed  forward 
to  the  discovery  of  a  glorious  and  unknown  future,  and  when  the  doc- 
trines and  the  men  of  the  Restoration  were  pointed  out  to  us  issuing 
from  the  gory  mud  into  which  wc  had  plunged  them,  and  forming 
ihemsolvcs  again  into  battalions  in  our  rear,  we  answered  with  a 
shrug  of  pity.     When  we  were  pointed  out  the  archives  of  the  ]>ollcc, 
tlie  criminal  records  of  the  old  parlianients,  the  decrees  of  the  com- 
mittee of  pubHc  safety,  and  of  tlie  imperial  inquisition  over  which 
the  legists  of  the  new  order  of  things  were  ix>ring  day  and  nijrht; 
VOL.  II.  X 
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when  wc  were  told,  there  is  in  that  mountain  of  papers  enough  to 
Etiile  all  the  hbcrtics  of  the  human  race,  all  the  rights  of  thought,  all 
the  generous  inspirations  of  the  heart,  we  had  but  one  reply — a  re- 
ply that  was  just  at  first,  but  which  has  since  become  an  absurdity; 
eo  glaringly  have  facts  given  it  the  he.  We  said,  they  will  not  dare! 
Tlie  people  has  not  given  in  its  resi^ation;  public  opinion  is  awake; 
the  n-volution  of  July  is  not  so  old  a  thing;  they  will  not  dare  ! 

"  They  have  dared,  for  the  genius  of  your  practical  men  is  sure 
to  corrupt  all  it  touches,  to  discover,  whenever  it  pleases  against 
every  right  of  the  country,  a  right  of  the  government  more  ancient 
and  more  imprescriptable  still.  Thus  we  nave  beheld  Paris  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege,  political  writers  handed  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Serjeants  of  infantry,  the  liberty  of  the  individual  subjected  to  the 
caprices  of  the  least  agents  of  the  public  force;  the  sanctity  of  the 
private  dwelling  first  imiversally  violated,  then  sullied  with  blood; 
private  correspondence  become  the  first  matter  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation; association,  the  principle  of  union,  of  mutual  protection 
between  all  the  citizens  of  one  same  class,  or  of  one  same  political 
opinion,  transformed  into  treaison  against  the  state.  Thus  nave  we 
ourselves  been  despoiled  of  our  rights  as  writers  and  as  citizens,  and 
our  Uberties  and  our  fortunes  assailed,  for  having  sought  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  a  journal  wliich  put  forth  the  first  appeal  in  ikvonr 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty  (a  thing  for  which  I  implore  pardon,  upon 
my  own  behalf,  of  liberty,  and  of  my  country)." 

Proceeding  then  to  speak  of  the  recent  insults  for  which  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  proposed  to  take  vengeance,  Armand  Carrel  called 
to  mind  the  fact,  that  one  of  his  former  contributors,  M.  Mignet, 
had  not  hesitated  to  say  of  the  peerage,  in  February,  1830,  that  it 
was  '*  TJie  retreat  of  superannuated  deputies ^  the  retoard  of  every  ad 
of  truckling,  the  hospital  of  all  the  wounded  in  officer  He  then  cited 
tlic  words  in  which  another  of  his  former  fellow-contributors  to  the 
National,  M.  Tliicrs,  had  denounced  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1830: 
"  MM,  les  Pairs  have  evidently  no  other  care,  than  to  watch  fortune^ 
and  to  see  which  side  she  will  finally  adopt.  ♦  •  •  *  ^fc  must  deal 
vif/orously  with  all  these  poltroons"  According  to  the  orator,  tlicae 
attacks  upon  tlic  part  of  M.  Mignct,  now  counsellor  of  state,  and  of 
]M.  Thiers,  now  minister,  had  never  been  since  surpassed  in  vio- 
lence. '*  Ap  lor  us,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  we  have  never  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  look  fi)r  occasions  lor  renewing  these  hostihlies,  which 
we  arc  now  chargctl  with  systematically  pursuincr.  Those  occasions 
were  abundantly  presented  to  us  by  the  determination  to  |x?rsist  in 
maintaining  the  hyjiocritical  sorrows  of  the  21st  of  January;  in  re- 
jecting the  riîirhts  of  the  military  of  the  hundred  days;  in  throwing 
out  the  law  of  divorce  twice  inetlectually  voted  by  the  Chamber; 
and  l)y  what  appeared  to  us  the  acme  of  wilful  ^vrong,  tlie  obstinate 
refusal  of  all  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  Marshal  Ney*s  trial."  At 
tlie  sound  of  that  name  a  slight  agitation  appeared  in  the  asseinhlv. 
The  public  in  the  galleries  redoubled  their  attention.     "  Here  I 
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pause/'  continued  Armand  Carrel,  "  from  respect  for  a  glorious  and 
a  lamentable  memory.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it  were  more 
easy  to  leg^se  the  sentence  of  death,  than  the  revision  of  an  unjust 
process,  lime  has  pronounced  its  verdict;  at  this  day  the  good 
name,  fame,  and  memory  of  the  judge,  have  more  need  of  restora- 
tion than  those  of  the  victim ."    The  president  sprang  to  his 

feet  in  alarm,  and  cried  out:  "Advocate  for  the  defence,  you  are 
qieaking  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  take  heed,  your  expressions 
may  be  considered  as  a  contempt  of  court."  Thereupon,  with  the 
lofbest  tone  of  pride,  courage,  and  indignation,  Armand  Carrel  re- 
plied: "If,  among  the  peers  who  voteS  for  the  death  of  Marshal 
Hey, — if,  amonff  the  j)eers  who  sit  within  these  walls,  there  be  one 
who  feds  himself  aggrieved  by  my  words,  let  him  make  a  motion 
against  me;  let  him  denounce  me  at  this  bar;  I  will  appear  to  the 
c£arge.  I  shall  be  proud  of  being  the  first  man  of  the  generation  of 
1830,  to  come  here  and  protest,  in  the  name  of  indignant  France, 
against  that  abominable  murder.''  The  audience  in  the  gallery 
qnang  up  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  the  peers  were  overwhelmed 
nith  consternation;  "  Advocate  for  the  defence,"  cried  M.  Pasquier, 
•*  I  silence  you."  But  at  that  very  moment,  in  a  voice  issuing  from 
the  very  depth  of  the  heart.  General  Excelmans  cried  out:  "  I  share 
the  opinion  of  the  advocate  for  the  defence;  yes,  the  condemnation 

of  Marshal  Ney  was  a  judicial  assassination;  I  say  this,  I " 

Immense  cheenng  ensued.  The  sitting  was  suspended;  an  inex- 
pressible perplexity  possessed  the  judges  of  1815  ;  the  shade  of  Mar- 
shal Ne^  was  in  the  nail.  Armand  Carrel  resumed  his  discourse  in 
the  micist  of  the  ^neral  anxiety,  but  the  terrible  name  every  mo- 
ment recurred  to  his  lips.  Interrupted  once  more  by  the  president, 
lie  said:  "  I  consider  tne  defence  impossible." 

M.  Rouen  having  been  declared  guilty  by  a  majority  of  138  to 
15,  the  peers  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  application  of  the  penalty. 
As  the  sole  favour  he  would  accept  at  their  hands,  Armand  Carrel 
requested  the  Chamber  to  apply  the  minimum  penalty  to  M.  Rouen, 
and  to  reserve  all  its  severity,  if  it  wished  to  be  severe,  for  the  jour- 
nal. A  sentence  of  10,000  francs  fine  and  two  years  imprisonment 
was  the  reply  of  the  peerage  judging  in  its  own  cause. 

This  was  the  last  of  all  the  important  and  deplorable  events  that 
marked  the  year  1834. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

In  pronouncing  the  order  of  the  day  well  founded,  the  Clumber 
had  sought  to  confirm  for  a  long  time  the  ministry  of  the  Ilth  of 
October;  and  yet,  the  year  1835  was  hardly  begun,  when  the  mi- 
nistry already  seemed  tottering.  The  mnjonty  wliich  had  so  ener- 
Îetically  upheld  it,  had  been  wrought  upon  by  secret  intrigues, 
'he  tiers  parti  numbered  among  its  ranks,  men  such  as  MM. 
Sauzet  and  Passy,  who  were  deficient  neither  in  talent  nor  in  per- 
sonal consideration.  Now  this  league,' of  which  M.  Dupin  aine, 
was  the  soul,  exerted  itself  in  every  direction;  plotted  in  the  half 
daylight  of  the  corridors;  obstructed  the  course  of  business;  harasnd 
the  cabinet  by  continual  skinnishes,  and  kept  the  opposition  in 
heart  by  the  floating  support  it  afibrde<l  it. 

But  what  most  endangered  the  existence  of  the  ministry,  was  tho 
dislike  felt  for  it  in  the  royal  palace.  There,  the  right  to  govern 
openly  pretended  to  by  MM.  Thiers  and  Guizot,  was  thou^nt  im- 

Ecrtinent  in  tlie  highest  degree.  What?  was  the  kin^  to  submit  to 
e  a  mere  automaton?  To  figure  for  the  benefit  of  some  leaders?  Was 
he  to  go  back  to  the  habits  of  the  rois  fainéants^  and  foster  the  am- 
bition of  the  modern  mayors  of  the  palace  under  the  wing  of  his 
slumbering  majesty?  The  kings  ministers  ought  to  be  his  ser^^antfl» 
not  his  masters.  If  instead  of  belonging  to  royalty,  they  beloziged 
to  the  parliamentary  majority,  what  was  the  use  of  royalty  ?  The 
soverclijnty  in  that  case  devolved  upon  the  Chamber  ;  it  was  the 
licpubhc  with  the  addition  oi'  a  lie  and  a  civil  list  of  12,000,000. 

A  pamphlet  by  M.  Roederer,  published  at  this  period,  disclosed 
the  feelings  of  the  court.  According  to  M.  Roederer,  a  paiiia- 
mentary  minister  was  a  heresy;  the  kmg  having,  by  the  terms  of 
the  charter,  the  right  of  ch(X)sing  his  ministers,  his  will  ought  to  be 
tlieir's.  The  king  was  the  president  born  of  the  council,  its  only  ef- 
iective  and  legitimate  president. 

M.  Roederer  s  pamphlet  was  read  in  the  palace  in  Madame  Ade- 
laide's apartment,  amidst  the  most  hvely  testifications  of  enthusiasm. 
It  did  not  meet  with  the  same  reception  among  the  public.  The 
republicans,  constituting  themselves  umpires  of  the  field,  prepared 
with  smll<;s  upon  their  lips,  to  look  on  at  a  combat  which  so  ctearlj 
revealed  the  absurdity  of  a  constitutional  regime.  Tlie  partisans  of 
the  famous  muxini,  *'  the  kinjj  reigns,  and  does  not  govern,"  were 
luud  and  bitter  in  their  complaints.  M.  Fonû-cde,  whom  the  king 
had  not  yet  won  over  by  granting  him  the  honour  of  corresponding 
directly  wiih  liiin,  attacked  Roc4erer's  pamplilet  with  no  ordinary 
tartn('s:ri  of  style.  Lastly,  the  Chamber  was  deeply  incensed  at  the 
threatened  attack  upon  its  prerogative.  At  the  outposts  of  the  par- 
liamentary party,  stood  M.  Duvergier  de  Ilauranne,  a  man  remark- 
able for  a  great  precision  of  ideas  and  marked  predilection  for  poliû- 
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cal  strife,  a  solid  eloquence,  and  a  shrewdness  of  mind  ennobled  by 
the  loftiness  of  his  heart.  Sprung  from  a  family  which  had  given 
the  Abbé  de  St.  Cyran  to  Jansenism,  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne 
possessed  qualities  perfectly  in  accordance  with  Tiis  origin.  An 
enemy  to  courtiers,  in  him  were  equally  revived  the  independence 
of  the  old  parliaments  with  regard  to  the  crown,  and  their  aisdain  as 
regarded  tne  people.  He  persisted  more  than  any  one  else  in  truly 
strange  illusions.  He  would  have  had  constitutional  France  assume 
a  proud  attitude  in  presence  of  the  foreigner,  an  attitude  courageous 
"Without  provocation,  prudent  without  weakness,  and  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  a  government  cannot  manifest  strength  abroad,  when  at 
home,  divided  between  two  rival  forces,  it  is  forced  to  wear  itself 
out  in  efforts  to  maintain  its  position  amidst  endless  oscillations. 
Precisely  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  this  duallism,  this 
inexhaustible  source  of  anarchy,  he  would  have  had  the  majority  of 
the  Chamber  governed  through  the  medium  of  the  ministers  under 
the  shade  of  a  passive  royalty;  and  he  did  not  perceive,  that  to  re- 
qyiire  the  kinç  to  take  up  a  second-hand  majesty,  is  to  demand  of 
Êm  an  impossibility.  The  quarrel  between  the  parliamentary  and 
the  court  party  stood  thus  :  the  former  said  with  M.  Duvergier  de 
HaïuÀnne,  Since  the  ministers  cannot  govern  without  a  parliamentary 
majority,  the  ministers  of  our  choice  should  be  accepted  by  tlie 
crown.  Without  this,  what  would  the  Chamber  be?  A  machine  for 
voting  taxes.  And  the  other  party  exclaimed  with  M.  Koederer, 
What?  The  king  is  to  name  the  ministers,  whilst,  in  reality,  it  is 
by  the  Chamber  they  are  chosen  and  commanded  !  But  in  that 
case,  what  would  royalty  be? — A  machine  for  signing  ordinances. 

TTie  two  parties  both  had  right  on  their  side  as  regarded  each  otlier  ; 
they  were  both  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  reason;  and  this  very  contest 
proved  to  what  a  degree  the  constitutional  régime  is  vicious.  Every 
government  which  is  not  founded  upon  the  principle  of  unity,  must 
of  necessity  live  in  anarchy  and  die  in  corruption.  Now,  monarch- 
ical unity  had  ceased  to  be  possible  from  the  time  elective  and  per- 
manent assemblies  had  become  the  order  of  the  day  ;  from  the  time 
trhen  the  throne  had  been  isolated  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  ne- 
cessary support  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  ;  from  tlic  time  when  the 
hereditary  descent  of  the  crown  liad  been  continued  only  as  an  ex- 
ceptional fact,  every  political  hereditary  right  having  been  proscribed, 
even  that  which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  peerage.  Unity 
through  the  means  of  monarchy  had  ceased  to  be  possible  from  tlic 
time  when  the  bourgeoisie  had  inherited  tlie  spoils  of  the  feudal 
légime;  and  from  that  period  there  had  been  logically  and  regularly 
nothing  possible  but  unity  through  the  parliament,  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  republic* 

•  In  creating  man,  God  did  not  intend  that  the  arms  sliould  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
trol the  decisions  of  the  head;  the  head  wills,  the  arm  executes.  How  would  it  bo 
pOMÎble  for  a  man  to  act,  if,  when  the  hea<l  wills  one  thin;:,  the  arm  willed  another? 
xet  such  is  the  constitational  régime;  imlcss  the  king  be  in  it,  according  to  Bona- 
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A  very  little  reflection  will  enable  us  to  see  that  the  French  bour- 
geoisie ought  of  its  o\\Ti  nature,  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  in- 
terests, to  liavc  been  republican.  It  was,  in  fact,  quite  obvious,  that 
being  absolute  mistress  in  social  order  through  its  wealth,  its  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  its  industry,  it  should  seek  to  rule  supremely  in 
political  order  tlirough  representatives  taken  from  its  own  body. 
That  it  should  have  concentrated  the  elective  power  in  its  own  hands 
to  protect  itself  from  popular  incursions,  was,  certainly,  a  very 
natural  course,  though  one  sullied  with  selfishness  and  injustice. 
But  how  was  the  bourgeoisie  brought  to  surrender  a  part  of  its 
political  authority  for  the  benefit  of  a  king?  What  motives  urged  it 
to  set  up  against  an  elective  principle  upon  which  its  power  was  based, 
an  opposite,  rival,  hostile  principle,  that  of  hereditary  succession? 
By  what  mysterious  inconsistency  did  it  come  to  pass  that,  afta 
having  overthrown  tlie  aristocratic  edifice,  it  set  about  leconstruct- 
ing  its  summit,  which  is  royalty?  I  do  not  think  that  among  the 
muncrous  contradictions  that  mark  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
there  can  be  cited  one  more  glaring  than  this.  A  monarchical 
bourgeoisie  is  nonsense. 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  very  reason  why  the  publicists  of  the 
French  bourgeoisie  had  contrivei  the  system  which  they  summed 
up  in  these  terms,  the  king  ivigns  and  does  not  govern.  Accord- 
ing to  this  phrase,  they  would  have  had  monarchy  without  any 
of  tlie  conditions  of  monarcliy.  They  declared  royalty  neccssaiy, 
provided  it  kept  itself  motionless  as  a  statue  in  its  niche;  they  recog- 
nised the  king  as  the  head  of  the  state,  provided  he  was  but  the 
mute  servant  of  the  parliaincnt.  Pitiable  illusion!  What  avail 
the  devices  of  the  sophist  and  the  artifices  of  the  rhetorician  against 
the  force  of  tilings?  The  time  was  approaching  when  the  bourgeoisio 
which  had  desired  a  king  for  its  slave  should  have  one  for  its  master. 

M.  Duvergier  dc  Hauranne  and  his  friends  fully  foresaw  this,  but 
had  they  roally  determined  to  anticipate  tlic  danger,  they  ought  to  ha^-e 
renounced  idle  fictions;  and  they  had  not  the  courage  to  be  lo^caL 
They  continued,  theivlore,  to  plead  the  cause  of  royalty,  wliilst  look- 

parte*s  expression,  tin  nichon  a  rmtfrais  (a  stvctl  pig),  which  tlie  kini^r  wUl  neror  con- 
sent to  Ik;  if  he  is  inteHiiront,  and  which  noiicwill  ever  consent  for  him  tliat  he  shoaU 
be,  if  hi.'  is  :m  idiot.  The  example  of  Kn^iland  is  constantly  cited  upon  this  subject, 
the  fiirt  not  lx?inj»  considered,  that  in  Kniriand  rov:ilty  can  subsist  as  a  symbol  mcidy, 
because  in  that  country  it  really  expresses  the  hereilitary  jwwcr  of  the  domîniôt 
class;  iHx'ausc  in  that  country  it  is  ivally  a  synilN)!  of  the  transmission  of  ixiUtictl 
power  in  virtue  of  the  ripht  of  birth.  But  where  is  the  aristwrary  in  France?  The 
nereditary  descent  of  jHïlitical  power  has  lieen  so  formally  conilemne*!  in  that  country, 
that  even  an  hereditary  peerage  has  n«»t  Ijeen  tolerateii/  Will  any  one  tell  us,  then, 
how  royalty  could  subsist  as  a  symbol  merely  in  a  country  whero  what  it  is  calkd 
itpon  to  express  exists  no  longer?" 

We  cannot  insist  too  stnnigly  uinm  a  point  of  >iew  which  we  have  set  forth  it 
tte  beginning  of  oiu*  thinl  l>ook,  and  which  we  K-lii-ve  to  be  new.     In  Englaaii,  in 

'"lOf  appearances,  there  is  unity  in  tlie  executive,  anil  this  is  wlmt  constitutes  iu 
^n  England  the  Ih»usc  of  Commons,  the  House  of  I»nls,  and  the  Crown  arc; 
*"t  three  diverse  manifestations  of  a  sinde  power,  tlie  power  of  the  irii- 
lie  three  functions  aud  nut  three  powers. 
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îng  out  for  means  to  restrict  and  subjugate  it.  Provoked  by  a  vi- 
gorous pamphlet,  they  determined  to  reply  to  it  by  strengthening 
tne  cabmet;  and  they  talked  of  nothing  but  bringing  back  the 
Due  de  ^BrogUe  into  the  council,  thus  centring  their  predilections 
upon  the  man  whom  the  king  liked  least  and  feared  most. 

The  Due  de  Broglie's  return  to  office  was  favoured  by  the  complete 
nullity  of  Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  little  more  than  a  respectable 
puppet.  If  questions  were  put  to  him  in  the  Chamber,  he  drew 
nimself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  gigantic  stature,  gazed  round  in 
painful  confusion  upon  the  assembly,  opened  his  mouth,  and  could 
only  stammer.  This  was  of  itself  a  source  of  dis=favour  and  almost 
of  ridicule  for  the  cabinet.  Marshal  Mortier  was  himself  awai*e  of 
ît.  As  a  brave  soldier,  and  as  a  man  of  honour  lie  felt  his  dignity 
«orely  compromised,  and  he  was  quite  determined  not  to  carry  out 
any  further  the  sacrifice  won  from  his  monarchical  zeal  in  November. 
Thus  deprived  of  a  leader,  the  ministry  floated  about  at  hazard,  the 
more  so  as  Thiers  and  Guizot  both  abstained  from  taking  the  leading 
part,  being  restrained  by  their  watchful  jealousy  of  each  other. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Russia  made  pecuniary  claims  upon  tho 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  which  were  altogether  groundless.  It 
would  not  have  been  very  diplomatic  to  refuse  all  negotiation  upon 
this  subject.  The  cabinet  consented  to  negotiate  with  a  determina- 
tion, however,  not  to  give  way  to  imjust  exactions.  But  the  affair 
«con  got  wind  and  the  opposition  press  seized  upon  it  as  a  theme  for 
invective.  Public  opinion,  already  very  much  excited  by  the  dis- 
cussions which  the  debt  of  America  had  excited,  now  took  fire,  and  M. 
laambert  announced  that  he  would  put  questions  to  ministers.  This 
threat  was  particularly  addressed  to  M.  de  Kigny,  minister  for  foreign 
a&irs.  Now  M.  de  liigny  was  little  more  than  an  elegant  drawing-room 
diplomatist  ;  he  figured  to  much  more  advantage  in  this  sphere,  than 
in  the  tribune,  and  the  question  upon  which  explanations  were  about 
to  be  demanded,  was  one  difficult  enough  to  clear  up.  The  aid  of 
M.  Thiers,  whose  versatile  talents  were  known,  was  therefore  sought. 
The  fîicts  of  the  case  were  laid  before  him  by  M.  Dosages,  a  well  in- 
formed and  practical  man,  who  liad  long  been  versed  in  diplomatic 
matters,  and  who  was  the  managing  man  in  tlic  foreign  department. 
M.  Thiers  was  careful  not  to  refuse  his  aid.  The  portfolio  of  foreign 
afiairs  tempted  him,  although  he  had  not  ventured  to  confess  this 
even  to  himself;  and  the  king,  who  had  \'iews  which  we  shall  explain 
by  and  bye,  used  complaisantly  to  say  to  him,  *'  You,  at  least,  know 

{'our  map."  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  discussion  occasioned  by  M. 
sambert's  questions,  M.  Tliiers  filled  the  tribune  with  much  effect, 
and  maintained  a  conflict  with  MM.  Isambert  and  Odillon  Barrot,  in 
which  M.  de  Rigny  appeared  only  in  a  secondary  embarrassed  posi- 
tion. The  discussion  led  to  no  decision,  only  it  served  to  reveal 
quite  new  capacities  in  M.  Thiers.  His  friends  eagerly  cried  up  hig 
success,  and  M.  de  Rigny,  humiliated  by  such  eulogiums,  conceived 
a  dislike  of  M.  Tliiers,  which  was  exasperated  by  the  sense  of  his 
own  incompetence. 
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Thus  party  feclîn:::  and  circumstances  seemed  to  concur  toiraidâ 
briniring  tlic  Due  de  Broglie  prominently  forward,  but  he  was  op- 
posed both  by  the  king  and  by  M.  Thiers.  The  king  could  not  en- 
dure the  idea  of  having  incessantly  before  him  a  man  of  no  sup- 
pleness. !M.  Thiers  feared  the  strength  which  M.  dc  Broglie  would 
afford  M%  Guizot  in  the  council,  and  he  was  apprehensive  tliat  his 
own  influence  would  wane  bv  the  side  of  those  two  men.  It  waa 
necessary  to  try  other  arrangements.  Ovenurcs  were  made  to  M. 
jMolé,  who  did  not  feel  disposed  to  brave  the  rancour  which  his  ac- 
cession would  excite.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  il.  dc  Mont;divct,  who  was  a  peculiar  favourite 
with  the  king,  to  accept  a  portfolio,  but  il.  dc  iiontalivct  dreaded 
taking  a  place  in  a  cabinet,  which,  not  having  MM.  Thiers  and  Gui- 
zot for  mirnibers,  tvas  in  danger  of  havin:,'  them  for  adversaries. 

In  tlie  course  of  all  these  matters  M.  Tliiers  showed  the  most  per- 
fect indirterence  to  oilice.  To  accept  the  Due  de  lîroglie  as  colleague, 
ap[x?ared  to  hiîu  inconvenient  and  hazardous;  he  refused  to  do  so, 
but  he  ofibred  to  retire,  and  that  with  a  good  çrace  and  outwaid 
ehow  of  indificrence,  the  sinceritv  of  which  the  kmg  verv  much  sus- 
pected. The  matter  was  teiliously  prolonged.  Marshal  ^lorticr  hod 
given  in  his  resignation  as  president  of  tlie  council  and  minister  of 
war,  on  the  20th  of  Febniary;  it  was  fidl  time  to  come  to  some 
decision.  In  order  to  concilmte  il.  Tliiers,  a  portfolio  was  offered  him 
for  ^I.  Mignet,  his  best  friend.  Tliis  was  tantamount  to  giving  him 
two  votes  in  the  cabinet  ;  but  !M.  Miirnet  preferred  the  tranquility  of 
his  literary  life  to  the  storms  of  politics,  and  this  refusal  oHended  the 
king;  for  when  oftice  is  protll'rod,  to  disdain  it  is  an  act  of  su- 
periority. 

While  all  the=o  tilings  were  passing  in  the  usual  obscurity  of  such 
intrigues,  the  world  ubrvunl  wore  lo?t  in  con  lectures.  As  the  criâs 
was  pn)longcd,  jnil>lic  curiositv  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  :  tlic  press 
was  on  tiptoe;  tlie  Chaiiiber,  heated  by  tlioZ/Vr.*  y/«W/.  grew  vexed  al 
so  long  an  itttrrretfnum.  It  was  in  tho  nlid^t  i»f  this  gonond  açi- 
talion,  tliat  tli'.'  lith  of  March,  183.3,  arrived,  the  day  lixed  for  tne 
questions  of  which  M.  de  Sado  hn-.l  given  notice  upon  the  Ttli- 
Tlie  debate  was  very  animated,  very  ^tonny,  but  the  ministers,  as 
might  liave  been  cxnocted,  evaded  all  ex{»lanation.  Some  imores- 
sive  w«  )r  Js  I'rorn  De  Sade  and  Odill  «n  Barrot.  upon  the  discredit  wiiich 
every  such  crisis  entailed  upon  tlie  cou.-titutlonal  i=ystem  ;  a  vigorous 
attack  by  ^I.  Mauguin  upon  the  mystery  in  which  the  government 
shrouded  itself;  s.»me  alUisions,  full  of  pithy  wit  and  good  taste  di- 
rected by  M.  Gamier  Pages  against  the  august  personage,  whose  name 
was  pronounced  by  no^one,"  tliougli  he  was  m  all  men's  thoughts; 
such  was  tlie  whole  sum  of  what  this  discussion  proiluced. 

But  by  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the  majority  M.  Tliiera 

could  judge  of  the  di>:ratisfaeti«^n  his  refusal^  occasioned.     Another 

overture  mado  to  liim  in  the  morning  by  MM.  Guizot  and  Duclutel, 

completely  failed,  and  this  obstinacy  was  generally  blamed  as  in- 
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jurious  to  a  man  of  importance;  for  M.  Thiers  had  taken  good  care 
not  to  avow  the  real  motive  of  his  conduct.  If  he  refused  to  coalesce 
in  an  arrangement  by  which  he  would  have  been  associated  with  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  it  was  solely,  he  said,  because  M.  de  Broglie  was 
not  popular  either  with  the  country  or  Avith  the  Chamber,  and  might, 
consequently,  create  too  many  difficulties  for  the  cabinet  which  should 
accept  him  for  its  president.  The  pretext  was  well  chosen,  and  M. 
de  Broglie's  impopularity  was  incontestible. 

Such  a  singular  stote  of  things  could  not  be  suffered  to  go  on  for 
ever.  When  M.  Thiers  left  tlie  Chamber  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
it  was  in  a  doubtful  wavering  state  of  mind.  In  the  evening 
the  deputies  of  the  majority  met  at  M.  Fulchiron*s,  and  there 
it  was  determined  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  mi- 
nister of  the  interior  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Chamber  had 
made  up  its  mind  to  support  the  Due  de  Broglie  as  president 
of  the  council.  This  proceeding  put  an  end  to  the  crisis;  M. 
Thiers  gave  way  at  last.  M.  Dclarue  was  sent  to  Marshal  Mai- 
son,  ambassador  m  Russia,  to  recall  him  and  offer  him  the  portfolio  of 
war,  which  was  intrusted,  pro  tempore^  to  M.  de  Rigny,  who  was  re- 
tiring. The  cabinet  upon  the  eve  of  its  dissolution  rallied  a^ain 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  de  Broglie,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
king,  and  the  panic-stricken  court  now  thought  of  nothmg  but  how 
it  might  poison  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  it  did  not  look  up'on  as 
defimtive. 

It  was,  as  the  reader  recollects,  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  the 
25  millions  which  had  occasioned  M.  de  Broglie  to  retire  from  the 
cabinet;  his  return  to  office  naturallv  tended  to  bring  the  question 
again  on  the  tapis;  but,  unfortunately,  circumstances  had  occurred 

Seatly  to  complicate  this  question,  of  itself  so  delicate  and  thorny. 
oreover,  there  were  mixed  up  with  it,  it  was  said,  some  ugly  job- 
bing tricks,  and  a  thousand  rumours  were  abroad  upon  the  subject. 

Immediately  after  the  rejection,  the  king  had  hastened  to  make 
known  to  Mr.  Livingstone,  American  minister  at  Paris,  that  the 
United  States  were  not  to  consider  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  definitive;  that  the  treaty  should  be  again  brought  for- 
ward, and  that  its  ultimate  acceptance  could  not  be  doubted;  that 
the  bourgeoisie  would  never  consent  to  incur  the  chances  of  a  war, 
fatal  to  commerce,  for  the  idle  pleasure  of  persisting  in  its  refusal; 
and  that  as  for  him,  the  King  of  the  French,  he  formally  pledged 
himself  as  a  king  and  as  a  man,  to  make  every  exertion  to  obtain  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  treaty.  Language  of  such  a  tenor  very 
clearly  indicated  to  Mr.  Livingstone  the  course  he  liad  to  pursue. 
Strong  in  the  personal  inclination  of  the  king:,  and  convinced  from 
all  he  iieard  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  frighten  the  Chamber  to 
obtain  whatever  was  required  of  it,  he  wrote  to  that  effect  to  his 
government,  and  advised  it  to  adopt  the  language  of  menace. 

Furnished  with  this  hint  as  to  the  attitude  it  was  advisable  he 
fihould  assume,  the  President  of  the  United  States  failed  not  to  speak 
in  terms  of  offensive  vehemence  as  regarded  Fiance,  aa^LVi^  %ài\i^sseftâL 
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a  message  to  Congress  on  the  1st  of  December,  which  contained 
the  following  words: 

**  Since  France,  in  violation  of  the  pledges  given  through  her 
minister  here,  lias  delayed  her  final  action  so  long,  that  her  £ciaiaa 
will  not,  probably,  be  known  in  time  to  be  communicated  to  this 
Congress,  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed,  authorising  reprisidi 
upon  ^French  property,  in  case  provisions  shall  not  be  made  for  the 
payment  oi'  tlic  debt  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  FiOKch 

Chambers If  she  (r  ranee)  should  continue  to  refuse 

that  act  of  acknowledged  justice,  and,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  make  reprisals  on  our  part  the  occasion  of  hostilities  against 
tlie  United  States,  she  would  but  add  violence  to  injustice,  and 
would  not  fail  to  expose  herself  to  the  censure  of  civilised  nations, 
and  the  retributive  judgments  of  Heaven." 

Never  had  the  French  nation,  illustrious  and  respected  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  been  treated  with  such  excessive  insolence. 
General  Jackson's  message  was  no  sooner  known  in  Paris  than  indigo 
nation  was  kindled  in  every  mind.  What?  It  was  with  menace  and 
insult  upon  his  lips,  almost  sword  in  lumd,  that  he  dared  to  demand 
of  France  the  payment  of  a  debt,  the  lawfulness  of  which  was  not 
yet  proved.  That  the  American  government  should  so  soon  have 
forgotten  to  what  generous  auxiliaries  America  had  formerly  owed 
the  conquest  of  its  independence  and  the  establishment  of  its  na- 
tionality, was  a  thing  that  might  well  be  wondered  at;  but  that  pro- 
vocation should  be  added  to  ingratitude;  that  America  should  think 
of  frightening  us;  should  come  and  dun  us  peremptorily — ^waa  thia 
conceivable?  Most  of  tlie  organs  of  public  opinion  took  fire,  and  war 
was  for  a  moment  thought  to  be  imminent;  but  Mr.  Livingstone  had 
been  but  too  well  informed  by  his  interviews  with  the  king.  Above 
the  nation,  palpitating  with  wrath  and  longing  to  avenge  the  national 
dignity,  there  were  men  whose  souls  were  devoted  wholly  to  lucre; 
they  were  the  same  men  who  had  caused  Belgium  to  be  refused  for 
the  sake  of  the  mines  of  Anzin  and  the  cloths  of  Elbeuf  ;  they  beset 
all  the  avenues  to  office,  they  formed  the  parliamentary  majority, 
and  they  were  once  more  about  to  bend  the  honour  of  France  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  their  mercantile  selfishness.  Nevertheless,  it  ia 
right  to  admit  tliat  all  the  members  of  the  majority  did  not  without 
exception  combine  in  so  shameful  a  movement  of  fear  and  tergiver- 
sation. Some  of  them,  though  approving  of  the  treaty,  were  of 
opinion  with  M.  Duvergier  de  Iliiuranne,  that  it  would  be  a  shame 
and  piibHc  calamity  to  yield  to  a  threat;  imfortunately  their  coun- 
eels  were  lost  in  the  tumultuous  din  of  private  interest. 

As  for  the  ministers,  divided  between  the  fear  of  kindling  war 
and  that  of  suilering  the  name  of  France  to  sink  too  low,  they  had 
come  to  the  determination,  first,  of  demanding  once  more  of  the 
CliamlKT  the  credit  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  American  debt  ; 
secondly,  of  immediately  recalling  M.  Serrurier,  French  envoy  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  sending  Mr.  Livingstone,  the  American  mi- 
nister in  Paris,  his  passports.    The  despatches  addressed  to  M.  Ser- 
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rurier  sayouied  of  the  double  uneasiness  that  possessed  the  ministiy. 
The  language  of  those  despatches  had  been  weighed  with  minute 
and  scrupulous  prudence,  and  yet  they  were  not  altogether  devoid  of 
firmness.  The  king  took  alarm  at  âiem  ;  the  mimstry  refused  to 
yield,  and  then,  if  we  may  beUeve  the  testimony  of  men  of  weight 
and  respectability,  of  persons  whose  position  gave  them  a  thorough 
insight  mto  the  most  secret  details  of  policy,  things  of  a  veiy  strange 
character  took  place. 

A  mysterious  emissary  embarked  in  the  brig  tTAssas,  which  con- 
veyed the  despatches  of  the  French  government  to  America.  He 
was  charged  with  a  special  mission  independent  of  the  ministerial  in- 
structions, and  the  object  of  which  was  even  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
ihc  latter.  Care  had  been  taken  not  to  let  M.  Serrurier  into  the 
secret,  accordingly  he  must  have  been  extremely  surprised  at  the  re- 
ception given  by  the  American  government  to  the  despatches  of 
France.  However  pointed  and  energetic  were  their  contents,  they 
■were  received  with  a  sneering  indifference,  which  proved  that  a 
secret  hint  had  been  riven  that  they  were  not  to  be  taken  in  a  serious 
light  ;  in  fact  from  that  moment,  the  temper  of  the  American  go- 
vernment appeared  notably  changed,  as  if  it  had  found  that  it  was 
enough  to  have  just  shown  the  nash  of  the  sword  from  a  distance, 
and  that  it  was  advisable  not  to  make  the  quarrel  worse  by  carrying 
the  threat  further. 

The  Congress,  without  disavowing  General  Jackson's  words,  had 
thought  it  nght,  before  pubUcly  seconding  them,  to  await  the  result 
of  the  efforts  to  be  made  by  the  King  of  the  French  towards  securing 
a  full  and  entire  execution  of  the  treaty  ;  and  such  had  been  the  tenor 
of  the  language  held  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Clay,  president  of  the 
diplomatic  committee.  After  the  arrival  of  the  bng  (TAssas,  and 
despite  the  insulting  reception  given  to  the  French  officers  by  the 
mob,  despite  the  ho^e  tone  assumed  by  the  American  press.  General 
Jackson  appeared  much  less  disposed  to  unsheath  the  sword.  This 
chan^  of^attitude  was  officially  announced  to  France  in  a  note  from 
Mr.  Livingstone,  which  was  approved,  in  the  name  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Forsythe,  American  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs. 

Nothing  then  remained  but  to  obtain  from  the  Chamber  the  vote 
so  laboriously  prepared.  The  grounds  upon  which  were  founded 
the  American  claims  upon  France  had  already  been  long  the  theme 
of  discussion  among  the  journals.  Every  thing  connected  with  those 
claims,  from  first  to  last  had  excited  vehement  debates,  for  they  went 
back  to  a  remote  period,  and  were  connected  with  circumstances  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  of  1806  and  1807,  Napoleon  had  put  England  under 
the  bann  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  sentenced  to  confiscation  every 
vessel  convicted  of  having  been  in  relation  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, territory,  or  commerce.  The  Americans  pretended  that  they 
had  suffered  from  the  application  of  those  decrees.   They  had  claimed 
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an  indemnity  which  had  been  granted  them  by  a  treaty  signed,  in 
1831,  by  M.  Horace  Scbastiani,  the  sum  specified  being  25  millions; 
and  for  this  it  was  now  sought  to  obtain  a  vote  from  the  Chamber. 

The  controversy  was  very  keen;  the  partisans  of  the  treaty  re- 
marked that  die  demand  of  the  Americans  was  just;  that  it  had 
been  admitted  in  principle. by  the  Empire,  and  evaded,  but  not  di- 
rectly disputed  by  the  Kestoration  ;  that  the  France  of  1830  would 
rise  m  the  esteem  of  the  world  by  proving  herself  true  to  sacred  en- 
gagements; that  there  was  no  ground  for  pausing  at  the  haughty 
language  of  General  Jackson,  that  language  having  been  disavowed 
by  the  Congress;  that  the  treaty  of  1831  was  a  consummated  act, 
and  that  the  French  nation  could  not  dispense  with  doing  honour  to 
the  signature  of  its  king;  that  the  treaty,  moreover,  was  not  without 
compensation,  since  the  Americans,  on  their  part,  engaged  to  dear 
off  a  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  claimed  by  France,  and  consented 
to  admit  French  wines  at  reduced  duties  into  the  ports  of  the  Union 
for  ten  years;  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  to  lose,  for  an  affair 
of  money,  the  friendship  of  a  ffencrous  people;  that  our  refusal 
would,  perhaps,  bring  on  a  war  that  would  cost  us  much  more  than 
the  sum  demanded,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  that 
even  admitting  a  less  gloomy  supposition,  we  should  close  an  im- 
portant market  for  our  wines  and  silks,  and  turn  out  into  the  streets 
a  multitude  of  workmen,  without  employment  and  without  bread,  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  revolt. 

None  of  these  arguments  moved  the  opponents  of  the  treaty. 
The  justice  of  the  claim  was  assumed  in  the  first  place?  So  then, 
the  imperial  decrees  which  had  given  occasion  to  it  were  to  be  con- 
sidcrecl  as  illegitimate  !  Now  the  decrees  of  1806  and  1807,  which 
had  been  brought  to  bear  more  particularly  against  the  Union  in 
1810,  what  other  purpose  had  they  had,  but  to  compel  the  United 
States  to  fulfil  duties  of  neutrality  which  it  had  been  prompted  to 
violate  by  greed  of  gain,  and  by  a  compliance  of  which  Lngland 
could  not  reap  tlic  benefit  without  giving  France  a  right  to  take 
offence  at  it?  Had  not  the  decrees  of  1806  and  1807  possessed  a 
wholly  European  character  in  tlieir  tendency  to  purge  the  ocean  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Union-Jack  ?  Were  they  not  an  epitome  of  the 
ffrand  ciiisadc  which  Napoleon  had  undertaken  in  order  to  reconquer 
tlie  freedom  of  the  seas  for  the  benefit  of  civilised  nations  ?  And 
what  after  all  were  those  losses  which  the  American  speculators  pre- 
tended to  have  sustained  comj^arcd  with  the  enormous  advantages 
they  had  derived  from  an  audacious  violation  of  the  treaties?  If  the 
Empire  had  not  refused  to  admit  the  principle  of  the  American  claimSf 
it  was  because,  under  the  ovonvhchning  circumstances  of  1814,  it 
was  unwilling  to  multiply  the  number  of  its  enemies  ;  it  was,  in 
fine,  because  America  had  this  claim  to  Napoleon's  gratitude,  that  it 
was  at  that  time  a  thorn  in  tlie  side  of  England.  And  as  for  the 
Restoration,  had  it  not  clearly  shown  what  account  it  made  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States,  by  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which 
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it  had  intrenched  itself  behind  technical  demurrers?  Undoubtedly, 
a  people  was  bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  fulfil  its  engagements, 
but  its  dignity  imperiously  commanded  it  not  to  pay  what  it  did  not 
owe,  especially  when  demanded  of  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Nor  was  it  true  that  the  Congress  had  disavowed  the  insolent  words 
of  the  president  of  the  Umtcd  States;  the  Congress  had  merely 
postponed  expressing  its  sentiments,  in  the  hope  that  the  King  of 
the  French  would  prevail  over  the  French  Chamber.  What?  The 
treaty  of  1831 'was  appealed  to  as  having  irrevocably  pledged  the 
nation?  As  if  that  treaty  itself  had  not  been  a  barelaced  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitutional  system.  Had  the 
rights  of  parliament  been  reserved  ?  No.  The  nation,  therefore, 
had  not  given  its  signature.  To  say  that  the  United  States,  in  re- 
turn for  25  millions,  which  they  demanded  from  us,  would  not  re- 
fuse to  pay  us  1 ,500,000  was  a  downright  mockery.  The  promised 
reduction  of  duties  upon  our  wines  was  a  real  advantage,  but  why 
was  no  mention  maao  upon  this  subject  of  the  treaty  by  whicn 
France  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1813,  and  of 
the  stipulations  acceded  to  in  our  favour  by  the  8  th  article,  and 
their  violation.  For,  after  all,  America  was  our  debtor,  not  our  cre- 
ditor, and,  in  fact,  of  the  260  millions  at  which  Louisiana  was  va* 
lued,  80  millions  alone  had  been  paid  us  by  the  United  States;  so 
that  the  advantages  stipulated  for  France,  and  of  which  she  had  been 
infamously  disappointed,  amounted  to  a  sum  of  180  millions.  We 
had  a  right  upon  our  part  to  demand  their  repayment.  War  !  It 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  it  was  not  customary  with  the 
French  people  to  fear  it,  and  cowardice  is  a  sure  means  of  bringing 
it  down  upon  a  nation.  Tlie  American  market  !  A  people  as  shrewd 
in  business  as  that  of  the  United  States  would  never  think  of  refus- 
ing our  produce,  since  it  knew  well  that  it  would  thereby  bring 
down  the  price  of  its  own.  Riot  !  If  to  let  it  loose  in  our  towns, 
the  foreigner  had  but  to  inflict  upon  us  the  humiliation  of  his  un- 
just exactions,  or  of  his  threats,  we  should  be  the  last  and  the  most 
miserable  of  nations. 

Such  were  in  substance  the  arguments  put  forward  on  eitlicr  side, 
whether  in  tlie  press  or  in  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies,  where  the 
discussion  commenced  upon  the  9tli  of  April,  1835.  It  gave  occa- 
sion to  an  oratorical  tilting  between  the  Due  do  Fitz-James  and  M. 
Thiers  which  made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  Tlie  motion  of  ministers 
was  warmly  supported  by  MM.  de  Broglie,  president  of  the  council, 
Ducos,  Tesniercs,  Jay,  Avisson,  de  Tracy,  Dumon,  dc  Lamartine, 
and  Realier-Dumas;  it  was  powerfully  combated  by  MM.  Desubes, 
Glaiz-Bizoin,  Charamaule,  Lacrosse,  Auguis,  Isambert,  and  Mau- 
miin;  but  no  one  dealt  it  such  terrific  blows  as  M.  Berryer.  We 
tniuk  we  see  him  still,  sometimes  leaning  over  the  tribune  with  both 
arms  stretched  out  over  the  assembly,  and  forcing  his  adversaries  to 
own  to  the  sway  of  his  potent  eloquence;  sometimes  catching  up 
with  one  hand  tne  documents  put  forward  in  support  of  the  treaty, 
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and  with  the  other  marking,  as  it  were,  upon  the  marble,  every  cnor 
in  figures,  every  false  estimate,  every  double  entry,  and  makine  is 
it  were  a  sort  of  living  arithmetic  flash  upon  the  eyes  of  his  oa» 
zled  audience.  Never  had  Mirabeau,  fulminating  against  bank- 
ruptcy, appeared  more  vehement,  more  indignant;  never  had  he 
exercised  the  power  of  eloquence  with  more  sovereign  svray.  AD 
was  in  vain.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1835,  the  adoption  of  the 
treaty  was  voted  by  289  voices  against  137.  It  was  likewise 
adopted  two  months  afterwards  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  notwith- 
Btandiag^the  energetic  opposition  of  the  Due  de  Noailles.  The 
grave  cncct  of  tliis  vote  upon  the  honour  of  France  was  mitigated 
only  by  an  amendment,  carried  by  MM.  Valazé  and  Legrand,  which 
was  to  the  effect  tliat  no  payment  should  be  made  until  the  French 
government  should  have  received  satisfactory  explanations  leBpexir 
mg  President  Jackson's  message. 


CHAPTER  X. 


When  a  government  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  dare  evoj 
thing;  if  it  speak  of  justice  while  obeying  only  the  promptings  a 
its  rancour;  ii  it  invoKC  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  whilst  tramjping 
them  under  foot,  there  is  in  the  falsehood  of  such  an  attitude  some- 
thing afHicting  to  the  conscience  of  honest  men.  And  yet,  the  statesnua 
who  loves  the  people  derives  from  this  spectacle  a  subject  of  pride  and 
hope,  ibr  this  timidity  of  might  is  a  grand  homage  paid  to  liberty, 
and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  victors  belie  their  own  triumph,  and 
lacking  the  courage  that  should  accompany  their  violence  even 
while  fully  assured  of  their  impunity. 

It  was  by  a  mere  royal  ordinance,  tliat  the  Chamber  of  Pccn  to 
which  the  April  prosecutions  liad  been  evoked,  had  been  constituted 
a  court  of  justice. 

Now  the  charter  had  thereby  been  violated  in  the  most  audacious 
manner.  Tlie  cluirtcr  stated  in  fact,  None  shall  be  witlulratcnfrom  ku 
natural judff es:  and  as  if  to  take  uway  before-hand  from  tyranny  the 
resource  of  false  interpretations,  the  legislators  had  added,  coMt' 
quenthfy  it  shall  not  be  allowable  to  create  extraordinary  commùsiùU 
and  tribunals  upon  any  pretext^  or  under  any  denomination  whatever. 
Is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  explicit? 

It  IS  true  that  an  exception  to  tlic  ]>rinciple  was  embodied  in  the 
28th  article,  which  ran  thus:  lite  Chamber  of  Peers  lias  coynizancei^ 
the  crime  of  high-treason  and  of  the  offences  against  the  safety  of  the 
state  which  shall  be  (qui  seront)  defined  by  the  law  ;  but  tliat  law, 
which  was  to  define  the  oironce,  ami  without  which,  the  28th  article 
was  as  thougli  it  did  not  exist,  that  law  had  not   yet   been  LiiJ 
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down.  The  hi^h  jurisdiction  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  could  not 
therefore  come  into  operation,  but  by  a  barefaced  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm. 

This  reasoning,  founded  upon  positive  facts,  and  further  confirmed 
by  a  memorable  precedent,*  was  absolutely  unanswerable. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  disregard 
it.  In  vain  M.  Debouchagc  nobly  protested  against  so  flagrant  an 
usurpation;  the  peerage  pronounced  its  own  competence,  after  lend- 
ing a  complacent  ear  to  the  sophisms  of  MM.  de  Broglic,  Portalis, 
aiâ  Séguier,  sophisms  so  pitiable,  that  we  shall  abstain  from  repeat- 
ing th^. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  February,  1835,  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  members  of  the  court  drew  up  and  signed,  the  war- 
rant for  putting  the  prisoners  upon  their  trial.  This  warrant  de- 
clared all  the  facts  which  had  occurred  at  Lyons,  Paris,  Marseilles, 
Saint-Etienne,  Besançon,  Arbois,  Chiliens,  Èpinal,  Luncvillc,  and 
in  Isère,  to  be  mutually  connected  together.  It  declared  the  court 
to  be  competent  with  regard  to  all  those  facts;  it  directed,  that  those 
amon^ist  tne  accused,  against  whom  no  evidence  had  been  found, 
should  be  set  at  liberty  ;  that  the  others  should  be  put  upon  their 
trial;  and  that  the  president  of  the  court  should  at  a  future  time 
appoint  a  day  for  the  opening  of  the  trial-f 

The  court  then  caused  copies  of  the  report  of  M.  Girod  de  TAin 
to  be  distributed  among  the  accused,  the  deputies,  and  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  State  ;  and  the  solicitor-general,  M.  Martin  du  Nord, 
began  to  prepare  an  indictment,  which  could  be,  and  was,  nothing 
dae  than  a  brutal  resume  of  the  report  of  M.  Girod  de  TAin. 

*  IC.  dc  Layallettc  was  condemned  to  death  in  181 5,  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  He  appealed  en  coMation,  alleging  the  incompetence  of  the 
Courts  of  Assizes;  and  tliut,  seeing  tlie  liigh  functions  which  he  was  accused  of 
bmTing  ahnsed,  against  the  safety  of  the  State,  he  ouglit,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  to 
be  jndffod  by  the  peers  of  the  realm. 

The  following  is  the  explanatory  part  of  the  judgment  by  wliidi  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation rejected  M.  de  Lavallette*s  appeal,  December  15tli,  1815; 

••  Seeing  that  the  appellant  was  indicted  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine, 
as  an  acoomplicc  in  a  high  crime  against  the  safety  of  tlie  State;  that  the  article  33 
(afterwards  article  28  of  the  charter,  1830)  of  the  constitutional  charter,  dot's  not 
attribute,  without  distinction,  to  the  Cliumber  of  Peers,  the  cognisance  ot'idl  crimes 
airainst  the  safety  of  the  State;  that  it  restricts  the  Chamber's  cognisance  to  tlioso 
crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  State,  vhich  shall  be  defined  hy  latr  ;  that  no  law  lias 
Tet  determined  whicli  of  the  said  crimes  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  I'eers, 
in  conformity  with  this  article  of  the  cliarter;  tliat  tliey  remain,  therefore,  still 
within  the  scope  of  the  common  law,  and  tliat  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine  was 
competent  to  licar  evidence,  and  pronounce  uixjn  the  accusation  laid  against  the 
a|ipeIUnt. 

•*  The  court  rejects  tlic  appeal** 

It  is  needless  to  ol>5erve,  that  wliat  was  true  in  18 IT),  witli  resjiect  to  M.  de  T-aval- 
lette  was  equally  so  in  1834.  with  regard  to  tlie  jxtsous  implicated  in  the  aflliir  of  April, 
the  law  having  been  the  same  at  lx>th  jperiods. 

f  The  court  of  Peers  liod  been  si:i2cd  by  n)yal  ordinance,  of  the  offences  com- 
mittC'd  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  it  lia»l  of  its  own  authority  Ut-ome  K.*izi.'d,  by  i>everal 
decrees  of  oonnezity,  of  the  offences  committed  in  other  p:irt.s  of  the  kingdom;  l»ut 
this  hod  not  been  the  cose  with  respect  to  the  conspiracy  of  Luueville.    Tlie  court 
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Whilst  their  enemies  were  thus  prcDaring  to  annihilate  them,  the 
Parisian  traversers  detained  in  St.  Pélagie,  were  impatiently  await- 
ing the  moment  when  they  might  prove  before  the  face  of  all  men 
the  superiority  of  their  doctrines.  Their  first  thought  had  been  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  hold  real  republican  assizes  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Cnamber  of  Peers.  "  What  we  have  to  do," 
they  said,  '*  is  not  to  maintain  our  cause  in  the  judicial  trial,  but  to 
achieve  a  pohtical  victory  ;  it  is  not  our  heads  we  have  to  defend,  bat 
our  ideas.  Let  us  teach  Europe;  let  us  teach  the  world  what  kind 
of  faith  is  ours,  and  for  what  principles  we  have  chosen  to  play  tbe 
formidable  game.  WHiat  matters  it,  that  our  enemies  have  van- 
quished by  the  sword,  and  may  complete  their  success  by  the  scaf- 
iold;  we  shall  be  the  victors,  if  it  remains  demonstrated  that  upon 
our  side  were  truth,  love  of  the  people,  and  justice."  Tliis  was  a 
noble  and  grand  design.  In  order  to  reaUse  it  the  prisoners  resolved 
to  convoke  to  Paris,  from  all  quarters  of  France,  all  those  who  by 
their  talents,  their  virtues,  their  renown,  and  their  services,  were  in  a 
condition  to  defend,  and  worthily  to  represent  the  republican  party. 

But  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  defence  would  be  oamaged  by  im- 
portunate difierences  of  opinion,  if  every  thins  was  left  to  the  ca- 
prices  of  personal  feeling.  Tlic  traversers  endeavoured  to  prevent 
this  danger  by  forming  a  committee  of  their  own  body,  which  should 
mark  out  the  course  to  be  pui*sucd,  and  give  a  character  of  unity  to 
the  defence.  This  committee  consisted  of  MM.  Godefroi  Cavaignac, 
Guinard,  Armand  Marrast,  Lebon,  Vignerte,  Landolphe,  Chihnan, 
Granger,  and  Pichonnicr.  ïlicy  then  wrote  to  their  co-traversers  of 
Lyons,  recommending  them  to  choose  defenders  upon  their  part,  and 
to  form  their  own  committee  of  defence;  and  this  the  accused  of 
Lyons  did  by  the  nomination  of  MM.  Baune,  Lagrange,  Martin 
Maillcfcr,  Tiphainc,  and  Cauissidiere. 

And  now  those  men  over  whom  the  tlireat  of  a  fearful  judgment 
imi^»endod,  were  seen  suddenly  rising  above  the  dancer,  and  above 
their  passions,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  oi  the  driest  pro- 
blems, ïlie  Parisian  committee  of  defence  began  by  distributing 
among  tlie  ablest  members  of  the  party,  the  principal  branches  of  the 
science  of  government;  assigning  to  one  the  philosophic  and  religious 
part;  to  another  the  administrative;  political  economy  to  a  third:  the 
arts  to  a  fourth;  all  became  occupied  with  the  boldest  meditations, 

bc'inK  absent  when  this  plot  was  known,  the  (committee  of  instnicUon  had,  of  ittotn 
acc-oni,  taki-n  it  into  its  consiJcnition,  without  K-inp  uuthoriaod  by  a  ilwrce  of  wn- 
iiL'xity;  tlifiv  was,  tliercfon*,  jiround  for  a  «iv-cial  inquiry  as  to  the  legality  of  thif 
]>r<M.oftliii;j:.  Tho  commission  liad  an  immen-su  majority  of  tlic  peers  in  its  faroor; 
tho«iL*  who  votccl  airainst  it  were  MM.  Ik-R-ngcr,  do  Flaliaut.  d*Authouard.  do  Sc»- 
maisons,  Latour-Dupin,  Montaubau,  I^njuinais,  Dubouchuge,  dc  Biron,  and  de 
Vo;jue. 

As  to  tln'  comiK'tcnce  of  the  court  rohitivoly  to  the  affairs  submittoil  to  it  by 
the  royal  ordonnruiccorof  wliich  it  hail  bet'oinu  seized  by  decrees  of  eoiinexity,  tltfK 
were  only  live  votes  for  the  neirative.  They  were  those  of  MM.  Dulutiiclùiçe.  <V? 
JJiron,  de  St-smaiîvon.s  I-aiyuinais,  and  dc  Vt);jrué.  The  name.H  of  these  five  ivencf 
France  deatrve  to  be  recorde»!  here;  the  tTutitude  of  history  is  due  to  them. 
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the  most  impassioned  researches,  but  all  were  not  called  to  fulfil  the 
same  career  in  this  intellectual  race.  Theoretic  differences  oc- 
curred between  MM.  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  GKiinard,  and  Armand 
Marrast  upon  the  one  side;  and  MM.  Landolphc,  Lebon,  and  Vig- 
nerte  on  the  other.  Intensely  animated  discussions  ensued;  the 
bodies  of  the  captives  belonged  to  the  gaoler,  but  their  spirits  ranged 
in  tameless  freedom  over  the  boundless  domain  of  thought.  Within 
their  dungeon  walls  they  busied  themselves  anxiously  about  the 
future  destiny  of  nations;  they  conversed  with  God,  and,  with  their 
feet  treading  the  path  to  the  scaffold,  they  were  flushed  and  intoxi- 
cated with  hope,  as  though  they  were  marching  to  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  Touching  and  singular  spectacle,  the  memory  of  which 
deserves  to  be  preserved  for  ever  ! 

That  petty  thoughts  and  feelings  may  have  mingled  with  this 
great  movement;  that  emulation  may  sometimes  have  given  place 
to  frivolous  or  rancorous  rivalry;  that  minds,  too  weak  to 
soar  with  impunity,  may  have  lost  themselves  in  the  region  of 
dreams,  all  this  cannot  be  denied.  But  these  too  inevitable  results 
of  the  infirmities  of  liuman  nature  are  not  enough  to  efface  from  the 
general  fact  we  have  recounted  all  its  solemn  and  imposing  features. 

If  the  intellectual  agitation  of  the  republican  party  was  vehement 
in  the  interior  of  St.  Pelagic,  it  was  much  more  so  abroad;  for 
the  members  of  the  congress  convoked  to  the  capital  by  the 
accused  had  flocked  thither  from  all  quarters,  and  the  questions 
to  be  resolved  were  submitted  to  them  as  they  arrived,  so  that  the 
subjects  of  dissension  went  on  multiplying  day  by  day.  Though 
all  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  some  re- 
garded it  with  fear;  these  were  such  persons  as  possessed  more  pre- 
cimon  than  boldness  of  mind,  or  wlio  had  not  a  sufficiently  lengthened 
experience  of  parties  to  know  that  the  difficulty  of  lea(unff  them  by 
bringing  them  into  discipline,  is  always  less  m  reahty  than  in  ap- 
pearance. Afler  all  it  must  be  admitted,  the  meetings  of  those  en- 
gaged for  the  defence  wore  a  strange  aspect.  Composed  of  men,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  knew  each  other  only  by  reputation,  or  even  not 
at  all,  they  brought  together  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  be- 
fore the  bond  which  should  unite  them  had  yet  been  discovered  ; 
they  brought  the  dehbcrate  finnness  of  the  men  of  the  north  in  con- 
tact with  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  southerns.  The  deliberations 
were  rather  confused;  tlie  vanity  of  some  members  broke  out  in 
noisy  pretensions;  frcijuently,  the  most  vehement  ruled  the  discus- 
sion, and  drowned  the  most  respected  voices  with  their  noise.  The 
consequence  was,  therefore,  that  a  deep  sense  of  uneasiness  and  per- 
plexitytook  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  the  defenders;  among 
others  MAl.  Jules  Favrc,  St.  Romme,  and  Ledru-UoUin.  Ex- 
aggerating the  unfavourable  side  of  the  drama  enacted  before  their 
eyes,  they  thought  tliey  were  on  the  verge  of  chaos,  and  strove 
with  all  their  might  to  bring  back  to  the  proportions  of  a  judicial 
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tml,  what,  in  the  opmion  of  an  immense  majority  of  the 
ought  to  have  the  scope  of  a  political  struggle. 

Meanwhile  the  decmive  day  was  approaching;  the  Lyonnese  tm- 
versera  had  been  transferred  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  where  the  On* 
cdergerie  had  been  assigned  them  for  their  prison;  whilst  the  12»^ 
Tersers  of  Lunevillc  were  confined  in  the  Abbayc.  The  gcmok- 
ment  was  not  unaware  of  the  sort  of  listed  field  into  which  the  w- 
publicans  sought  to  force  it.  After  having  heaped  faJâs^  on  fil- 
«ty,  and  scandal  on  scandal^  in  order  to  enhance  its  factory  hcfooà 
measure»  and  to  smite  the  whole  republican  party  in  the  pezsoni  rf 
Ae  traversers,  it  felt  itself  all  at  once  frozen  with  terror  at  the  9^ 
of  that  party  advancinff  en  masse^  to  sustain  the  fight.  O»  the 
20th  of  March,  1835,  M.  Pasquicr,  President  of  the  Court  of  Bmbi^ 
decided  that  official  avocats  should  be  imposed  upon  the  tnrvczKii^ 
and  the  next  day  M,  Felix  Faure  repaired  to  St.  Pelade,  where  he 
made  Icnown  this  decision  to  the  prisoners  severally.  Thus  the  g^ 
Yemment  had  come  to  the  pass  of  violating  the  right  of  defisaoe; 
that  right  which,  in  worn  out  and  perishing  societies,  had  been  »- 
apected  by  tyrants. 

The  traversers  energetically  protested,  and  they  wrote  ms  tcXkm 
to  the  avocats  officially  nominated  by  M.  Pasquier:  *^  Judge,  gioQtle- 
men,  for  yourselves,  if  your  own  dignity,  or  tliat  of  the  oraifr  it 
which  you  belong,  can  permit  you  to  force  yourselves  upon  the  ta- 
versers  against  their  wislie^f  and  to  render  yourselves  accomplioa  tf 
an  imexamplod  judicial  iniquity,  and  of  the  passons  of  on  eaan 
devoid  of  uiame/'     At  the  same  time,  they  cnoae  three  of  theircoi»' 
xades,  MM.  Armand  Marrast,  Lebon,  and  Landolphe^  to  gosod^ 
mand  an  explanation  of  M.  Pasquier  as  to  a  persecution  mhoÊf 
novel,  even  in  the  annals  of  arbitrary  power.     The  interview  wiii 
curious  one.     Arming  himself  with  a  cold  politeneas,   M.  _ 
Baluted  the  tliree  republicans,  when  they  entered,  in  the  style  of  m 
courtier.     The  republicans  bowed  very  slightly,  and  w«re 
with  indignation  depicted  upon  their  proud  faces,  when  M 
threw  himself  into  his  easy  chair,  and  made  them  a  sign  to  be 
They  smiled  at  this  puerile  spite,  and  expressed  themAolvee  in  akirf 
and  bufflness-like  tone.     They  had  been  instructed  to  uppfy  to  tb 
President  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  not  for  the  purpoae  of  laskaylÔB 
i^ecall  what  they  knew  very  well  was  inevocable»  but  tfail  étf 
might  tell  him  what  were  the  feelings  with  which  tliey  legudedi^ 
Accordingly,  they  spoke  the  language  of  threat,  and  that  the  otft 
pointedly  and  uncompromisingly,  for  that  they  w&tt  Ûïe  weaker,  ttl 
their  enemies  were  seconded  by  the  executioner.     The  intcrrinr 
being  ended,  they  rose  so  abruptly^  that  one  of  them^  M*  T^mij^tM^ 
almost  ran  down  a  man  who  was  stuck  behind  the  door,  Uld  W 
not  time  to  withdraw;  this  eavcfi-dropper  was  M.  Doogtta. 
.  Tlie  avocats  officially  appointed  by  M.  Paaqiuisry  Imvuig  mi»- 
mously  resolved  not  to  comply  with  lequisitioiiti  which  kodri  i> 
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'  their  profeaeioii,  the  Moniteur  of  30th  of  March  1835  pub- 
lished an  ordonnance  investing  the  Court  of  Peers  and  its  president 
with  all  the  powers,  as  regarded  avocats  which  belonged  to  the 
Courts  of  Assiies,  and  to  the  presidents  of  those  courts. 

Snoh  is  the  headlong  course  of  arbitrary  power  I  A  government 
Gtioe  impelled  upon  that  fatal  course  may  vainly  strive  to  moderate 
Its  speea  ;  it  mtist  always  go  on,  though  at  every  step  it  sec  a 
fieeh  abjBS  opening  beibre  it.  The  traversers  wrote  thus  to  the  bar 
cf  Paris: 

•Tli^  no  bnger  tel  up  agairwt  ni  merely  the  discretionary  pcrwer of  ft  spedû 
camii  il  ii  mere  wîU  âDd  pleasure  that  now  pronoances  finally  fund  retrotpectiTdj 
on  jodkuU  «itiestioni.  Tbu»,  it  i»  not  cnaugh  that  we  ore  subjected  to  all  the  cftpriccfl 
of  an  exceptloQAl  tribunal  without  appeal  an<}  without  control;  if  a  contempt  for  all 
I  ii  DO»  -t.ffl/Mfmt  to  en&ble  it  to  rob  u»  of  our  liist  security^  an  ordonnance  Int^» 
I,  vt  il  added  to  nrliitrafy  teoe;,  and  all  kinds  of  iniquities  league 

ct  v<  -  igiinjit  tuk    Policy,  our  enemiia  haTc  the  acstuancc  to  any,  ought 

not  r  x:  ^i  its  need;  we  will  not  be  wnnthig  to  our  doty,  and  we  coll  upon 

fmi^  IK  to  Mill  yonra  with  a  Urmncas  beooming  your  praftnioii,  with  tlie 

|ViiCDptttu<U'  wliieh  dtcnmitancea  demand." 

An  appeal,  so  manly  as  this,  moved  the  whole  bar  ;  there  was  but 
ene  voice  amon^  the  avocats  against  the  illegality  of  the  ordonnance 
of  the  30th  ofMarch.  On  tnc  Gtli  of  April,  1835,  an  extraordi- 
iiaiy  meeting  was  held  of  the  council  of  the  order,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  MM.  Philippe  Du  pin,  Mtonnier  of  the  order,  Parquin 
and  Odilon  Batrot  drew  up  mi  opinion,  of  which  the  following  ia 
itn  extract: 

"  Wilhoiit  going  into  the  qtiestloQ  of  the  illegality  of  the  ordonoaaoe,  withoat  «x- 
~  Ig  whether  the  mandate  giren  them  is  obligatory,  the  avocat»  moat  pcraiat  in  de- 
tlhal  an  appeal  to  their  humanity^,  to  the  fulfllment  of  the  dutiefl  of  their  pro- 
■liflii  nerer  he  addraaaed  to  them  in  rain  ;  that,  however,  if  the  traversera 
t  to  it,  or  lelract  their  reftiaal,  they  will  be  ready  to  render  their  tribute  to  mia- 
f  tetttne  ;  but,  if  the  traversers  per^iîjït  in  Uielr  resistaooe,  it  û  împoMihie  to  enter  with 
'hnn  iooio  an  unseemly  and  undignified  straggle. 
■*  UiMkr  Hken  drcmnitanees^  the  coundl,  amply  expresiiiig  an  oplmon^  deemi  thai 
|ilM  OMiai  tnitahlB  coune  to  be  taken  by  the  ovocaiM  ia  to  m^  themaelve*  fuQy  aa- 
1  of  the  wishes  of  the  tmrcrscr»,  and  to  write,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  the  Ppb- 
i  ctthc  Court  of  Pwrs,  etAting  that  they  would  freely  accept  the  tnsk  that  haa 
Imb  aasigiiod  them,  but  that  the  resoltition  of  the  traverteti  makes  it  their  duty  to 
i  ùvmk  doing  so." 


The  documait  was  sgned  hy  MM.  Philippe  Dupin,  bâtûnnier^ 

f^jbmBhtkvih^  do^  ;  Parquin,  Mauguiii,  Thevenin,  Conttire,  Col* 

sUd'Aage^  Gaubert,  Henneqiiin,  Borryer  tik,  Gaudry,  Lavaux, 

D^lmgle*  Âlane^  Chaix-d'Est-Antre,  Duvergier,  Crousae,  PaiUeti 

I  Odilon  Barrot,  Leroy,  and  Frédénch,  members  of  the  counciL 

On  the  same  day,  the  Rouea  bar  drew  up  a  protest  ogaijut  the 
pdomHiice  of  the  âOth  of  Mareh,  which  appeared  with  m&  eigna- 
KPes  of  MM.  Lenard,  bâtonmer^  and  Deseeaux,  secretary*    It  only 

l«}iffeied  from  that  which  we  have  given  above,  in  the  even  greater 
eraiksi  and  ener^  of  the  lanmiage. 
The  example  given  by  the  bars  of  Paris  and  of  Rouen^  waa  fol- 

I  lowed  by  almoet  the  whole  bar  of  France*     From  every  part  o£ 
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tlic  countiy  arose  the  indignant  protests  of  the  parofesaion.  On  tlie 
other  hand  the  attorneys-general,  as  well  at  Kouen  as  at  Puis, 
thundered  against  the  onler  of  advocates,  and  appealed  against  them 
to  the  Cours  Royales,  but  with  the  effect  of  eliciting  ojnmooi 
ivhich  virtually  annulled  the  ordonnance  of  the  30th  of  MaidL 
Never  had  such  a  sudden  impulse  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  sodeCj; 
never  Lid  such  anarchy  been  evolved  in  the  very  boeom  of  power. 
In  a  secret  sitting,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  confirmed  its  resohidoa 
not  to  allow  the  defendants  to  have  coimsel  of  their  own  selectioii  ; 
but  it  decided  against  compelling  any  counsel  to  plead  for  them, 
not  venturing  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  boay  of  advocates 
The  chamber  at  once  exhibited  the  excess  of  violence,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  fear. 

And  now,  how  shall  we  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  tlie 
public  mind,  by  all  this  surprising  compUcation  of  events  ?    Tlie 
names  of  tlic  defendants  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  every  one 
sympathising  -with  their  dancer,  every  one  lauding  their  firmne& 
ït  became  a  question  of  umversal  interest  and  anxiety,  how  &r 
would  these  daring  men  carry  their  daring  ?     Would  they  act  up  to 
the  magnanimous  resolves  they  had  announced  ?  Even  in  the  sahms^ 
where  the  doctrines  they  advocated  were  abhorred,  their  intrepid 
bearing  touched  the  hearts  of  the  fair  sex;  prisoners,  they  irresistiDlf 
ffovemed  public  opinion  ;  absent,  they  were  in  every  one^s  thoughts 
And  is  this  to  be  wondered  at?     They  had  every  claim  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  generous  nation:    courage,  defeat,  misfortune.     That 
was,  indeed,  a  tempestuous  period,  yet  one  to  be  looked  back  to 
with  regret!     How  the  blood  then  boiled  fiercely  in  our  veins! 
How  intensely    did    we  then    feel    that  we   hved  !      How  tho- 
roughly thou  ilid  it  show  itself,  "with  all  the  attributes  which  God 
luis  assigned  it,  tliai  French  nation  wliich  assuredly  will  cease  to 
exist  on  ihut  dny  when  it  shall  cease  wholly  to  experience  high  craL> 
tions  !     Short-sightod  politicians  are  over  aLirmed  at  the  manitesta- 
tion  of  any  unwonted  ardour  or  excitement  in  the  society  to  which 
thoy  belong  ;  and,  as  tar  as  thoy  are  concerned,  they  arc  in  the 
riirht  of  it  ;  for  he  wlio  would  ilirect,  would  control  force,  must  be 
himself  endowed  with  force.     And  this  is  why  statesmen  of  the 
nudloi-Te  sort,  alwavs  make  it  their  business  to  try  to  ener\-attf  a 
nation.     They  nev.'J  to  cut  it  down  to  their  own  level,  for  otherwise 
they  could  not  hope  to  direct  it.     It  is  not  thus  that  men  of  genius 
aot.     These   never   desire   to  extinguish    the   passions  of  a  greâS 
people  :   they  swk,  \.m  the  contrary,  to  e.xcite  them,  to  give  them  a 
noble  aim  and  impulse,  knowing  full  well  that  the  worst  svmptoms 
which  a  nation   can   manifest,   the  most  Indicative  of  decay,  ai^ 
£uplneness  and  lethargy. 

Prevented  from  dolciiding  themselves  in  the  way  they  thought  fit» 
in  the  niamier  to  which  they  wore  of  clear  right  entitled,  the  pri- 
loners  of  St.  Telagie  resolved  lo  oppose  to  their  judges  no  furtwr 
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resstancG  than  that  of  conteraptuous  ^lence.  **  You  may  condemn 
OS,  but  you  shall  not  try  us,"  said  MM.  Lebon,  MaiTa?t,  and  Lan- 
dolphe,  with  one  accord  to  M.  Pasquier.  on  taking  their  leave.  It 
now  reraaincd  tor  the  defendants  to  keep  their  word,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  important  object  of  investing  with  dignity  that 
poBLÛon  as  victims,  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the  low-minded 
hostility  of  the  government. 

Unfortunately  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
mnongst  the  various  bodies  of  prisoners. 

The  Parisians,  in  common  with  the  sub-officers  of  Luneville, 
thought  that  when  violence  was  thus  taking  the  upperhand  of  jus- 
tice, nay,  was  thrusting  her  altogether  ofl  the  sc^ne,  it  was  their 
duty,  at  aU  events,  to  take  no  part  in  the  outrage  ;  they  considered 
that  a  silent  protest  was  preferable  to  a  mutilated  defence  ;  that  since 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  thus  daringly  sought  to  avail  itself  of  the  ad- 
iFttntages  of  despotism,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  it  should  also  be  left 
to  reap  all  the  embarrassment  and  all  the  odium  resulting  from  such 
a  course  ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  was  essential  to  tear  from  the  govern- 
ment party  that  mark  of  legaUty  with  which  it  sought  to  veil  its 
vengeance. 

The  Lyonnesc  prisoners  viewed  their  position  imder  another  aspect. 
Not  to  offer  anyaefence  was  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  reading,  with 
emphasis  to  attentive  France,  one  of  the  most  memorable  pages  in 
the  history  of  Lyons  :  could  they  consent  to  this  ?  M<m  wno,  like 
l*8grange,  had  immortalised  resistance  by  their  moderation  and  their 
;e, — did  they  reflect  so  little  honour  upon  their  party,  that  all 
ad  done  and  sufiered  might,  witliout  tne  grossest  injustice,  be 
passed  over  unnoticed  ?  Besides,  the  Lyonnese  insurrection  had  been 
ealitmniated,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  real  truth  of  the  matter 
fihould  be  made  known  ;  it  was  fitting  that  France  should  learn  how  the 
struggle  had  commenced ,  what  base  and  relentless  manœuvres  on  the 
|MUt  of  government  had  prolonged  its  disastrous  duration,  and  by 
wbat  fearful  cruelties  misguided  soldiers  had  sullied  their  victory. 
It  was  obvious  that  these  differences  of  opinion  could  not  be  re- 
lOVcd  until  the  various  bodies  of  defendants  had  an  opportunity  of 
«ich  other,  and  of  discussing  the  points  in  dispute.  The  Pa- 
delendants  accordingly  demanded  to  have  transferred  to  St. 
^,  where  they  were  memselves  confined,  their  comrades  from 
rille,  who  were  at  the  Abbaye,  and  their  Lyonnese  associates, 
who  were  at  the  Conciergerie.  îîothing  could  be  more  reasonable, 
yet  the  application  was  summarily  rejected.  The  Parisian  defend- 
âlitA,  thereupon,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  attomey*general,  in  wliich 
tlieir  vmrious  subjects  of  complaint  were  set  forth  m  the  most  striking 


Ycm  win  not  permit  m  to  retort  to  the  ordmary  and  legitimate  method  of  de- 
Hojf  oofsetves^  because  it  i«  your  object  lo  suppress  the  truth* 
^  Ills  CO  thii  piriDciple  that*  while  you  have  beta  occupied  a  whole  twdfemoDtli 
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in  oomplicatiiig  the  iadxctinent  agaiiut  in»  we  ire  fipfili?*!  to 

of  the  Tolnminoiia  charges,  affpccing  oar  lives  and  our  hononr,  in  the 

week  or  two. 

**  Yon  have  nked  together,  as  aocnsadans  which  we  ne  to 
ftance  of  oor  past  career,  every  act  of  the  whole  repobikan  partr.  Yet  we  are  not 
to  have  coonsei  of  our  own  selection  to  assist  ns  in  onr  dpfence,  bat  are  to  he  oobi- 
pdled  to  accept  such  men,  known  or  unknown,  posf  wing  oor  coofldeDce  or  not  » 
joa  think  proper  to  assign  to  ns!  That  which  u  freeiy  prmrittwi  to  the  hamUat 
citizen,  in  the  most  tri'^in^  police  ca^e.  von  denj  to  men  whom  yoa  being  beCare  a 
ipedal,  irresponsible  triboziaL  on  a  capital  charge! 

«*  We  claim  to  have  witneaes  called  on  oor  behalf,  a  right  commoii  to  evcrjr  other 
citizen,  but  yifi  take  measures  which  render  is  impossible  tir  oi  to  enjoy  iL 

**  We  are  charge<l  with  having  created  a  vast  put,  embracing  within  its  raoiici- 
tions,  Paris,  Lyons.  Chalons,  Arbois,  Marseilles,  EpinaU  LnnèviQe;  jet  theoo-sc* 
cnsed  have  hitherto  been  prevented  from  placing  themselves  in  commonicatioa  wiih 
each  other,  and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  trial  withoot  baring  been  maWeri,  aa  of  on- 
mon  right  and  justice  we  ooght,  to  organise  a  common  defence,  to  replj  to  noonuBM 
accnsationr 

An  interview  for  one  angle  day,  between  the  two  conunittees  of 
defence  of  Paria  and  Lyoni,  was  idl  that  the  prisoners  could  obtain. 
It  took  place  at  St.  PcL^^^^^  on  the  18th  of  ApxiL  (183.5,)  and  the  dû- 
senfiona,  to  which  we  have  referred,  then  manifested  themselves  in  the 
most  decided  manner.  In  contending  that  the  trial  should  be  accepted 
by  the  traversers,  even  thoufrh  only  with  the  ex-officio  counsel,  the 
Lyonnese  seemed  to  be  pleading  the  cause  of  their  own  town  rather 
than  that  of  the  party  at  tar^e,  an  impression  which  operated  stronglj 
a^nst  them  in  the  discu^ion.  To  secure  the  success  of  their  view 
the  Parisians  had  only  to  appeal  to  those  exalted  sentiments  of  inspired 
devotion  to  a  ^rcac  cause,  which,  in  the  presence  of  men  of  i 
particular  standard  of  mind  and  heart,  are  never  invoked  in 
vain.  The  result  was,  that  the  meeting  resolved  tliat  the  whclfi 
body  of  prisoners,  should  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  meeting 
of  defenders  ;  and  the  following  dcclamtion,  involving  that  de- 
cision, was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the  Paris 
committee. 

**  Bcin^^  infonned  that  M.  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Pters  intends  to  rem 
them  perniisflidn  to  tmplny,  as  counsel  men  not  bulougiiijr  to  the  order  of  adTocaui» 
the  two  ommittecs  of  iX-fcnce  of  Paris  :ind  Lyons,  pnjtest,  together  and  unsni- 
mously,  against  any  viohitiijn  of  the  ripht  of  all  UK-n  to  a  free  ikfcnce;  they  d«b« 
that  their  formal  resolution  is  to  present  themselves  before  the  Cluunber  of  IVczs. 
aa»nipani(.-d  l»y  the  a^lvocntes  of  their  own  choice,  being  supported  in  their  detiSfmi- 
nation,  nrit  only  by  the  principled  of  justice  commun  to  men  of  all  parties,  bnt  al» 
by  the  «Ictlan-*!  r>pinioii  of  the  whole  bar  of  the  country,  which  lias  fully  sancticttd 
the  ri([ht  cLiimeil  by  them.  that,  namely,  due  and  accorded  to  every  aceuted  penan,af 
bcinfr  defended  by  tiiose  in  whom  lie  himself  places  his  confidence.** 

It  was  not  precisely  stated  in  this  declaration  that  the  t^avc^ 
flers,  if  debarred  from  the  einplo\Tncnt  of  defenders  of  their  own  se- 
lection, would  unanimously  refuse  to  be  tried  at  all  ;  but  the  result 
was  inevitable.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Lyons  committee,  JL 
Causï-idière,  for  sunic  time  hc-ltated  to  sim,  fearing  that  they  were 
cngagintr  tijeinsulvcs  beyond  what  was  desirable  ;  but,  pre;sed  by 
his  a«H)<i:;|.i.,  J^j  at  lcn«(th  gave  way  ;  and  the  declaration  was  pub- 
liflhed  wiiii  tlie  signatures  of  MM.  Baune,  Lagrange,  Martin  Mail- 
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lefer,  Hphaîne,  and  Ct&ussidière,  members  of  the  Lyons  committee; 
and  of  MM,  Chilman,  Granger,  Vîgneite,  LandolpLe,  Pichoniiier, 
Boeiére,  Lcbon,  Guinard,  and  Armand  Manast,  m^nbers  of  the 
Paris  committee. 

The  tnivereere'  chosen  advocates,  whoee  names  had  been  set 
forth  in  the  public  journals  oi^  the  preceding  day,  next  assembled  for 
the  purpoee  of  definitively  settEng  the  question  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Paria  defendants  and  those  of  Lyons.  The  feeling  of 
the  lai^  majoritjr  on  this  occasion  wa^,  that  they  ought  not  to 
accept  tne  trial,  if  a  free  defence  was  not  granted  them.  The  con- 
tesiy  opinion  was  represented  by  MM.  Ledni  Rollin,  Saintc-Romme, 
and  more  especially  by  M*  Jule5  Favre,  who  maintained  it  with  the 
moat  unflinching  perseverance.  Armand  Carrel,  who,  in  the  first 
imteTirf*  ooncunïu  with  M.  Jules  Favre»  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
majoiity;  but  M.  Favrc,  none  the  more  discouraged,  continued  to 
point  out,  as  before,  that  if  all  the  prisoners  would  consent  to  defend 

»lkiemsdveB  peraonally  and  by  counsel,  this  would  inevitably  render 
tlie  tnal  impossible^  the  number  of  the  accused  being  so  large  that 
ikm  fliajority  of  the  judges,  laden  as  they  were  with  years  and  infir- 
lUliofi,  would  be  disabled  from  further  attendance  long  before  the 
proceedings  approached  their  termination.  This  would  have  been 
all  veiy  well,  B»d  the  object  been  merely  to  Kive  the  accused  from 
tlie  condemnation  which  threatened  them  ;  but  the  question 
llftd  been  placed  on  much  higher  ground  than  this  :  it  was  the 
KpubUcan  party  seeldng»  as  a  party,  to  enter  tlie  lists  with  their 
opponentfi.  And  this  was  precisely  what  M.  Jules  Favie  could  not 
be  brought  sufficiently  to  comprenend.  He  put  forwaid  also  in 
objection  his  quality  of  advocate,  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  that  sacred  mission.  For  the  sake  of  promoting  the  sucoeaa  of 
puty  combinations,  tlie  advantages  of  which  appeared  to  him  ques» 
taaoraie,  he  would  not,  he  said,  neglect  the  appeal  of  men  who 
ai^kt  be  pleased  to  confide  to  him  the  defence  of  their  Uberty^  oc 
ib«r  Eves.  ^ 

Miflinist  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  political  parties  in  times 
of  ftiife  ;   they  are  ever  ready  to  suspect  the  worst  of  an  associate 
whù  may  diâer  in  opinion  Irom  the  general  body*    Although  the 
oi  M*  Jules  Favre  were  susceptible  of  a  highly  honourable 
1^  the  more  vehemently  zeal  'lc  party  at  once  con- 

,  them  as  the  offspring  of  selfbliri  i  egotism.   A  member 

of  the  bar  of  Lyons,  where,  uiough  still  quite  young,  he  had  already 
^itinguialied  himself  by  rare  ability,  by  superior  eloquence,  M.  Juled 
FflTie,  was  now  openly  accused  of  having  attached  himself  to  the 
pntyt  merely  with  the  view  of  seeking  at  Paris,  imder  circumstances 
tmlrtftlH  to  bring  him  into  inunediate  notice,  an  arena  more  worthy 
of  1Û8  talents;  and  Armand  Carrel,  in  whom  he  had  at  first  found 
a  warm  ally,  now  went  the  length  of  saying  to  him,  with  bit- 
ter  emphasis,   **  WeU,  sir,  ance  you  peiasi  in  your  detennina* 
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tion,  we*ll  turn  the  whole  thing  into  a  simple  correctioiiAl 
business.'* 

It  only  now  remained  to  send  messengers  to  the  LyooB  défenâanlit, 
to  acquaint  them  \N'ith  the  result  of  the  day's  dclibomtioa,  IW 
meeting  nominated  for  this  purpose  M,  Jules  Favre  and  two  of  I12 
adversaries,  MM,  Micliol  (of  Bourges)  and  Dupont.  They  could &al 
have  pitted  against  him  two  more  uncomprising  opponents. 

Endowed  with  a  powerful  but  rude  eloquence,  combined  wiih 
much  soundness  of  penetration,  M.  Michel  was  the  model  of  a  tri- 
bune of  old:  all  his  attributes,  his  accent,  gestures,  look;  htfl  suddflD 
inspirations,  his  vehement  and  unlooked  for  apostrophes,  ercij 
thing  about  him  partook  closely  of  tliat  character. 

As  to  RL  Dupont,  his  voice  was  all  influential  with  tlie  TCpah- 
licans,  and  often  produced  the  most  marked  cflTect  upon  hts  •a1rf^ 
Banes.  Taking  the  lead  in  alt  measures  which  required  moie  pecs- 
liarly  the  aid  of  elevated  generosity  of  sentiment  and  high  mool 
courage,  none  better  than  he  knew  how  to  ensure  their  sucée»  hf 
the  masterly  employment,  as  the  case  needed,  of  acute  logic,  elf 
cutting  sarcasm,  of  piercing  invective,  of  resistless  passion*  Tliefi 
was  no  one  who  did  not  dread  the  expression  of  his  contempt;  aai 
even  the  unqualified  rudeness  of  his  speech  in  his  most  violeni  riii» 
lippics  never  excited  disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  so  mamfeÉl 
was  it  that  the  speaker,  in  all  he  said,  was  inMuenced  by  none  but 

Eublic  and  national  feelings  ;  that  his  whole  conduct  was  goremed 
y  the  noblest  abnegation  of  self,  and  of  selfish  interests  ! 
It  was  now  close  upon  the  5th  of  May  (1835),  th» 
the  opening  of  the  trial;  and  the  various  classes  of  | 
accordingly  transferred  Irom  their  respective  places  of  coutiooiiidii 
to  the   prison  of  the  Luxembourg,  as  being  nearer  the  vi^oe  b 
which  they  were  to  be  tried.     On  the  4th  ot""  May,  MM*  llupoiil, 
Michel  (of  Bourges),  and  Favre,  repaired  to  the  qtiarter  aaaigaol 
to  the  Lyonnese;  and  M.  Baune,  having  been  appointed  diainiiiBof 
the  meeting,  the  two  former  gentlemen  stated  to  tho  '  '  h1  J«> 

fendants  the  decision  which  the  committee  of  defence  u^to; 

but  when  they  proceeded  to  enter  into  the  considemtions  which,  ii 
their  opinion,  justified  that  decision,,  M.  Jules  Favre  interposed,  axui 
strenuously  contended  against  it,  declaring  it  to  be  of  no  obligalofy 
force  whatever,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  his  best  aaeistaiico  w 
any  one  who  might  be  disposed  to  resist  it.  This  led  to  a  scmie  of 
extraordinary  violence,  wherein  M.  Michel  (of  Bourges)  more  pai^ 
ticularly  yielded  to  the  excess  of  passion,  of  aggressive  fury  ;  toÀ 
the  interference  of  M.  Baune  became  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  thi 
discreditable  exhibition,  the  occun-ence  of  which,  however,  waâ  l«l 
too  natural,  at  a  period  when  all  men's  minds  were  in  a  state  cf 
fierce  agitation  ana  excitement. 

The  5th  of  May  arrived.     Tlie  contest  was  about  to  begiii.    A*- 
l»lod  lit  the  house  of  M.  Auguste  Bknqui,  the  advocatesi^ 
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lected  by  the  defendants  awaked  with  anxiety  the  commencement  of 
a  struggle,  of  which  it  was  imposs^ible  to  foresee  tlie  result.  On  a 
mddcn.  M.  Jules  Fa%TC  presented  himself.  He  was  received  with  a 
genciul  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  and  anger,  but  at  length  obtained 
Ehi-anng.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  announced  his  intention  of 
»{»péanu|^  profc^ionally  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  there 
doing  hi3  utmost  fur  his  clients,  than  the  room  was  filled  with  tu» 
mult.  From  every  part  of  it  arose  vociferous  reproaches.  M. 
Hichcl  (of  Bourges)  rushed  up  to  the  Lyonnese  orator,  and  assailed 
htm  in  the  most  vituperative  language,  and  as  he  would  not  eive  way, 
il  became  neces^ry  for  M,  Jules  Favre  to  quit  the  assembly,  which 
he  at  lenAj^h  did,  leaving  behind  him  a  scene  of  utter  confusion. 

Meantime,  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg  were, 
from  an  early  hour  m  the  morning,  blocked  up  by  eager  and  anx- 
ioua  multitudes.  Permission  to  be  présent  at  the  proceedings  having 
heen  inhumanely  refused  to  the  friends  of  the  accused,  these, 
pole  with  care  and  indignation,  were  seen  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
the  crowds  who  pressed  round  the  doors.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  bayonets  glittered  amid  the  orange  trees  and  sl^rub- 
beries.  The  troop  were  ordered  to  keep  within  their  barracks;  ball 
caitrid^  were  given  out  to  the  soldiers  on  duty;  four  magazines  of 
•m munition  were  formed  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  not 
a  national  guard  was  to  be  seen  on  the  theatre  of  the  anticipated 
^v    '  ;  all  these  were  si  mis  which  clearly  indicated  with  what 

fea.  vermnent  was  filled,  and  in  who?e  hands,  should  danger 

actually  present  itself,  it  proposed  to  confide  its  destinies. 

The  judge»,  t«x>,  trembled.  Whether  from  timidity^  or  out  of 
fespect  for  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  many  peers  adopted  the  re- 
solution of  taking  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  at  the  risk  of  draw- 
ing upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  their  colleagues,  whose  rc- 
ipcwisibihty  thus  became  so  much  the  more  aggavated. 

At  a  quarter  past  one,  the  defendants  were  brought  into  the 
Chamber,  and  the  mimicipal  guards  distributed  themselves  in  large 
mmnheiB  around  them.  At  two  o'clock,  the  Pi-esident  Pnsquier  en* 
t^ed,  preceding  tlie  peers,  escorted  on  his  right  by  MM,  Fortalis 
and  de  Bastard;  on  his  left  by  MM,  Seguier  and  Bover.  The 
crown  officers,  MM.  MarUn  (du  Nord),  Attorncy-gcnoral,  Franck- 
Cir  J  oulm,  Chegaray,  de  la  Toumclle,  were  in  their  red  robes. 

M-  t  iLirbois  was  brought  into  the  Chamber  in  his  arm-chair, 

his  hend  covered  with  a  black  cap,  and  his  person  enveloped  in  a 
dc«s^ing  gt)wn.  Nothing  could  be  at  once  more  strange  and  more 
Striking  that  the  aspect  of  this  assembly:  on  the  one  hand,  dig- 
iea  with  bald  heads  and  sinking  frames,  the  fire  of  whose  eyes, 
igh  extinct,  had  become  reanimated  for  the  moment  by  the 
combined  efiects  of  fear  and  of  passion,  frail  representatives  of  a 
half-century  of  glory  and  of  shame  ;  celebrated,  most  of  them,  in 
the  annals  of  diplomacy  or  of  war,  some  of  them  infamous  in  those 
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of  treafion  ;  on  the  other,  men  of  various  conditioofl  in 
cUffering  not  less  in  intellect  and  in  education,  but  lliiown 
together  by  the  chances  of  civil  discord  ;  some  of  th^n  good, 
some  bad,  but  all  alike  radiant  in  youth  and  daring  ;  makiiif  nidi 
scornful  levity,  a  jest  of  the  danger  impending  over  them  ;  tar  lee 
concerned  at  the  position  in  which  they  Brtood  than  were  llie  no» 
tators,  and  prepared  rather  to  heap  condemnation  on  tke  juOM 
than  to  be  themselves  condemned.  One  hundred  and  mxty-wm 
peers  were  present  ;  the  number  of  those  who  did  not  answer  Id 
their  names  was  eighty-six,  among  whom  were  &lazahald 
Grouchy,  Gerard,  the  Marquis  de  Castellane,  the  Marquis  de  . 
Brezé,  and  Count  Excelmans,  There  were  one  hundred  and  twcnli 
one  defendants,  eighty  from  the  provinces,  forty-one  from  Paris. 
M.  Paaquier    having   proceeded  to  call  over  the  namea  of  Ùê 

Siîaoners,  the  Lyonnese  answered  to  theirs,  the  Parifljana  refiieed  to 
o  so.  M.  Baune  then  rose,  "  I  demand  a  hearing/*  said  116,  **  t» 
complain  of  the  cruel  orders  which  have  been  issued,  by  whidi  oar 
wives,  our  mothers,  our  sisters,  are  deprived  of  the  places  wKicà 
ought  to  be  assigned  them  here,  I  pray  you  to  reflect  thai  in  Ùê 
worst  times  of  the  Revolution,  the  families  of  accused  pexsoof 
were  always  allowed  to  be  present  in  tbe  body  of  the  court  whoB 
their  friends  were  being  tried.  The  privileges  of  rank  mud  liA 
should  ever  yield  to  the  rights  of  nature,  to  the  claims  of  miafoiliiiK. 
For  myself,  1  claim  immédiate  admiaaion  here  for  my  wife,  who  iM 
traveUed  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  to  sliare  my  perils  and  my 
captivity.  I  address  this  appeal  at  once  to  the  impartiality  of  iii4gea, 
to  the  generosity  of  enemies/'  Tbe  demand  was  just,  ana  nooly  as* 
pressed:  let  ub  see  in  what  terms  M.  Pasquicr  rejected  it.  '*  Tk* 
application  you  have  made  is  altogether  foreign  to  your  defcikoe. 
It  IS  quite  out  of  place/*  Quite  out  of  place,  indeed,  before  a  jut^ii 
who  could  so  respond  to  such  a  request  !  At  tliree  o'clock,  tbe  sitcia^ 
was  suspended,  the  court  retiring  to  the  coimcil  chamber  to  delibente 
upon  the  question,  whether  thirteen  citizens,  whose  names  had  beeft 
handed  in  by  M.  Maillelcr,  should  be  allowed  to  plead  befoie  it» 
ou  belialf  of  the  accused.*  At  five  o'clock,  the  court  resumed,  anl 
M«  Pasquier  pronounced  its  decision,  which  lejected  the  appliealiea» 
on  the  pretext  ''  that  the  gisons  named  did  not  appear  on  the  nA 
of  either  attorneys  or  barristers/*  Thus  did  justice  diaiqipeart  la 
make  way  for  all  but  undisguised  war.  The  advocates  thoangoclalf 
published  next  morning  an  energetic  protest:  ^^  Considering  thai  thi 
undoubted  right  of  prisoners  to  be  defended  haa  been  oMtxs^geamij 

*  These  were:  Général  Tara^Te^  MM.  Voyer  li^Argeoson,  Audjy  àé  Tufim^^Êm 
La  Mcnntuii,  Treiat,  Bupail,  Camot,  Carrel,  BondioUe»  Piorre  Iaohs,  B^Mti 
F.  BcfTiaorgt!;  mid  de  Conncoiii*  **  These,"  laid  the  fequiiitioii  pal  ia  ^  M.  MtÊ^ 
Itfcr.  **  ore  Uue Uilrtaaa  nomct  wc  have  tbe  boocmr  to  atibaiii  to  tbacovt^  W«^ 
nuin^t  tbai  the  ocmrt  take  thit  ref tdaitioa  into  iti  deliberation*  wiilioqs  pfqjailkil^ 

*  '^fbdeti  tlial  oar  eoomdes  mxy  make.    We  protest  aconit  aoy  deçlÂon  i        ~ 

tjnst  deound." 
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cased,  who,  by  tKrir  sOence  have  thrown  a  permanent  stigma  on 
the  principle  of  drumhead  jurisdiction  ;  we,  the  undersimied,  selected 
by  tne  aocu^  as  their  counsels,  deem  it  necessary  pubhcly  to  expiess 
our  grief  at  being  prevented  from  affording  our  beat  services  to  our 
iiiends;  and  protest  mth  all  the  energy  of  our  hearts  and  consciencea 
the  abominable  iniqaity  now  about  to  be  consummated  in 
fiice  of  the  nation/' 
This  fermentation  of  men's  minds  made  it  obvious  that  a  vigorous  re- 
fislanoe  would  be  enteied  upon;  and  accordingly,  the  very  next 
d«y,  at  the  sitting  of  the  6th  of  May,  it  burst  forth  with  a  vehemence 
and  unanimity,  a  concentration  of  purpose,  which  abeohitely  over* 
whelmed  the  judges,  M.  Godefroi  Cavaimac  having  demanded  to 
be  heard  against  the  decision  of  the  previous  evening»  and  his  de- 
mand being  reiused,  the  whole  body  of  the  defendants  arose  with  a 
ipcK&taneous,  simultaneous  movement»  jind  mth  arms  upraised,  and 
efes  darting  fire,  exclaimed:  *'  Speak!  Cavaignac!  speak  1"  The 
nmiiiâpal  guards  were  ordered  to  check  the  tummti  but  over- 
whdraed  wfth  sudden  stupor,  they  advanced  not  a  step.  The  cried 
n^doubled.  The  president,  who"  seemed  quite  confounded,  sought 
alternately  to  concihate  and  to  bully  the  clamourers,  but  equally  in 
vmisL  He  tlien,  aftet  consulting  with  the  keeper  of  the  seaU,  and 
with  the  vice-president,  M.  de  Bastard,  intimated  to  the  court  that 
it  was  desirable  to  retii'c  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation.  The  words 
luid  scarcely  qtiitted  his  lips,  when  the  peers  rushed  towards  the 
council  chamber,  manifestly  labouring  under  the  strongest  agita- 
tion. As  the  doors  closed  upon  them,  the  recent  uproar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  most  profound  sdence.  Outside  the  troop  were  under 
amis.  Alter  four  hours*  of  solemn  expectation,  the  spectatore  be- 
hàà  tlie  judges  resume  their  seats.  A  decision  agsunstM.  Cavaignac 
was  read,  and  the  municipal  guard  lead  away  the  defendants. 

Next  day  the  tempest  raged  again,  and  with  increased  violence. 
An  advocate,  M.  Crivelli,  had  begun  a  speech,  having  for  its  pur- 
poee  the  cluillenging  of  such  peers  as  had  taken  part  in  the  inoict- 
ments,  wlien  he  was  interrupted  by  the  del  en  dan  ts  themselves.  His 
dabn  was  perfectly  vahd,  it  being  aUke  contrary  to  the  formal  rules 
of  iba  code  of  crmiinal  prosecution,  and  to  the  elementaiy  princi- 
plea  ef  justice,  tliat  men  who  have  preferred  the  charge,  who  have 
-— -^  tJie  indictment  against  a  person,  shall  afterwards  sit  in 
^  _  Lt  upon  hijn.  But  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  important  to 
Ûm  accused  that  the  trial  should  not  proceed  as  the  matter  then 
«Sood.  They  therefore  sought  by  their  outcries  to  stifle  the  nasoesit 
diacttnons,  and  it  became  neoe^ary,  in  consequence,  to  remove 
tlwoi  to  the  waiting-rooms  below,  while  the  court  drew  up  the  de* 
GMon  by  which  M.  Crivelli's  demand  was  rejected.  Tlie  defendants 
ware  then  brought  back,  and  the  decision  just  formed  having  been 
Dead  to  them,  M*  Cauchy,  the  Clerk  of  the  Records,  began  to  redto 
^^  •_^-_^_^^     «r_  imjguj^Q  ^5jm  describe  the  various  aspects  eM 
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Il  one  voice,  exc 
colonel  of  die 


hibitcd  at  tins  moment  by  that  assembly.  As  on  the 
ing,  all  the  defendants  rose  en  masse^  and  wii  ' 
**  Our  advocates!  our  advocates!"  The  colonel  of  Uie  mttm 
cipal  guard,  M.  Feisthamel,  issued  orders  of  a  raenacinjç  chtnc- 
ter.  The  president  essayed  in  vain  to  conceal  the  emotjon  whidi 
agitated  him.  The  crown  officers,  from  their  scats  bencatbi  id' 
dressed  to  him  words  of  exhortation,  but  all  were  lost  in  the  tumult 
of  tlie  peers,  some  standing  up  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  wtn 
adding  by  their  vociferations  to  the  general  clamour;  otliers 
thrown  themselves  back  in  their  arm-chairs,  as  if  panic  struck, 
shorthand- writers  had  kid  down  their  pencils  in  despair,  while  aoa 
the  ffalleries,  the  spectators,  their  bodies  bent  as  much  forward  ii 
possible,  watched  %\^th  eager  and  disquiet  gaze,  tlie  progresa  of  thk 
strange  drama.  All  at  once,  the  attorney -general  rose  to  read  a  in- 
quisition; but  at  the  same  moment,  M.  iJaune,  on  liis  part,  roae  ia 
the  name  of  the  accused  to  read  a  protest*  Tlie  two  voices  nude 
themselves  hoard  above  the  tumult,  that  of  M.  Martin  (du  KoniX 
rfiarp  and  piercing,  though  somewhat  faltering  from  wearixKSi; 
that  of  M.  Baune,  grave,  deep,  solemn,  réverbéra tmg.  We  cinoA^ 
give  an  idea  of  this  scene  by  placing  in  parallel  columns,   thti» 

auisition  of  the  attorney -general,  and  the  protest  of  M,  Bâi 
icy  concurrently  proc4;eded  from  the  lips  of  the  respective 
men: 

U.  Bacne. 

**  The  undersi^ynetl  dcfendanta,  inhabit- 
ants of  Lyons,  Pam»  St  Etienne,  Arbors, 
LunéviUe»  Mîir^illes,  Eiiinal,  Grenoble- 

**  After  the  events  of  gî-ave  import 
which  hATc  taken  place  at  the  two  first 
sitting  iu  the  ease  wherein  thcj  are 
concemerlt  hold  it  due  to  ihelr  own  ho* 
iiour  and  to  the  publie  vrclfaré,  to  address 
to  the  Chftmbcr  of  Peers  the  following 
declaration  : 

**  The  court  has,  by  its  decision  of  yes- 
terdttj,  viokted  the  uudoubti'd  riglit  of 
the  «ibgccrt  to  a  frc?e  defence,  (Ixmd  cries 
of  bear!  bear!  hear!  fixim  the  defendinti* 
bench.) 

"  A  supreme  court  armed  with  cxor- 
bltjuu  povrers,  judging  without  control^ 
proceeding  without  law,  it  deprives  of 
tbc  most  sacred  of  secorities  men  whom, 
&«  its  political  opponents,  it  ha.*^  kept  in 
pHsoM  fourteen  months,  and  wlmni  it  now 
c«Us  upon  to  come  before  it  to  delend 
tbeir  honour  and  their  lives. 

**  Yesterday  it  went  still  further  than 
ewr^  and  ccmtTury  to  the  practice  in  all 
oriimnAl  courts  where  speech  is  never 
Jbfboddco  until  After  thetinid  termination 
of  a  coic  it  has  pronounced  a  decision 
■gslnsrt  the  defendant  C'avaignac  with- 
out allowiniï  hitn,  or  any  one  for  him,  to 
■igr  B  word  In  hia  dufbucôt 


mm 


thalt  ém 


M.  Màatik  (pr  Noatï). 

"  Tlie  King's  Aitonmj-Gcmn]  m  Ik 
Chamber  of  Poen. 

*'  III  pursuance  of  the  decree  dftied  tte 
sixth  of  the  present  montli,  which  oréfft 
that  all  necessaij  steps  for  assuriaf  to 
justice  its  free  ooone  sbAll  be  takm  ii 
the  event  of  any  further  dLftonlefs  Iciat 
committed  by  the  defendants **  (Loan 
outcries  from  the  defendanta*  htaà^ 
whicli  grew  more  and  more  rociliaviii  M 
the  reading  of  the  reguialtJott  mwrnAiA i 
At  times  the  voices  of  particuuir  dÀrf* 
ants  predominated,  nnà 
the  more  striking  of  their 
tiotiK.) 

"  And  whereas,  in  jioint  of  Cact,  î 
of  attending  to  onr  caution,  certAlo  «I  tit 
defendants  by  violent  nuuiile«taxloiMv  W 
a  series  of  tumidtuous  clatnoar,  eirid0Bll|r 
the  result  of  a  prearranged  system,  ibék 
to  render  the  re^ar  progress  of  tlw  l>ill 
imi>os«iblr,  so  that  it  appeari  cietf  ikl 
the  pro  Lvjnot  go  on  in  tbaji» 

sencei't  idanls."  (^'CutoîrW 

heads  at  oulc 1  '  ) 

'*  And  whereas  if  ddkniantm  wmtWf* 
nutted  with  impunity,  b^  way  awâtm  ikif 
might  adopt,  to  inii>odc  the  jMiignM  rfi 
case»  the  whole  jiiwcr  of 
would  become  veittcti  in  tbm 
anarcby  would  ustui»  the  plaoi  of  jqiUORi 


TYRANNOUS  DECISION, 


I 


and  tolerance  accortjed  to  such  rebeUioa 
against  the  law,  would  conatitute  u  de- 
nial of  justice  towards  society  at  larg«« 
and  towards  tboee  ddendants  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights,  demand  their 
trial."  (**  No  Î  no!  we  protest  against  it  ! 
allofnsIaUJa!!!") 

**  And  whereas  it  is  the  manifest  dutj 
of  the  court  to  prcTent  the  recurrence  of 
such  scandalous  proceedings,  and  to  as- 
sure the  full  course  of  justice  to  the  public 
and  to  such  of  the  defendants  as  demand 
a  trial,"  ('*  We  none  of  us  demand  itl  ") 

"  May  it  therefore  please  the  court,  in 
pursuance  of  the  discretionary  power 
Tested  in  it  as  indispensable  to  the  carry- 
ing out  ito  proceedings,  to  authorise  AL 
le  President  to  expel  from  the  Chamber 
and  have  reconducted  to  prison,  ail  such 
defendants  as  shall  seek  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance; (**  Well  all  go  back  to  prison  1*0 
so  that,  the  derk  having  it  in  chst^ge  to 
make  a  note  of  the  proceedings,  and  com- 
mnnicate  the  same  to  such  expelled  de- 
fendants at  the  close  of  each  sitting,  tho 
trial  may  proceed  as  weD  witli  reference 
to  those  defendants  whose  conduct  has 
neceasitated  their  expulsion,  as  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  are  actually  present." 
C^Toa  WÊj  be omr  butchers!  our  judges 
yoa  ihaU  nerer  bel  ") 


«»  Finally  3L  le  President  has  octuaily 
^t  to  begin  the  reading  of  the  indict- 
tts  beficMTC  the  identity  of  the  defeud- 
«Dta  bad  been  established,  and  ere  they 
liid  «  single  counsel  in  court. 

**  All  these  acts  constitute  judicial  out* 
nges«  which  are  the  natural  antecedents 
to  those  administraUve  outrages  at  which 
IIm^  legard  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  be 
linuiiff. 

**  Under  these  drramstanoefl  the  im- 
èsgtàgaeà  dedaie  that»  in  the  absence  of 
ooonsd  to  plead  tbedr  cause,  the  forms 
even  of  justice  are  wanting,  that  the  acts 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  are  no  long» 
in  tlieir  eyes  any  other  than  measures  of 
bmie  foroei  whose  only  sanction  is  in  the 
bayonets  by  which  it  has   surrotmded 

••  In  consequence  they  reftise  hence- 
festh  to  take  any  share,  by  their  prcteiice, 
bi  this  so-called  trisl  (Hearl  hear!  hear  J), 
wIktb  speedi  is  forbidden  botli  to  the 
detodants  and  to  thexr  chosen  advociites. 
Coarinced  that  the  only  resource  for  free- 
men is  in  unalterable  firmness,  they  de- 
dare  that  they  will  not  again  present 
tbemselTes  beftve  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
■nd  tluU  Ibey  make  ttie  Chamlicr  perso- 
tmBj  reipaniible  Ibr  any  ill  n suits  that 
vmj  attnid  this  their  determmniion." 
(•*  near!  hear!  hear!  that  is  the  deter- 
nûnatiûo  of  us  all!*^ 

Thtis,  by  a  chain  of  monstrous  circumstances»  had  matters  come  to 
tlils  puîss,  that  in  a  country  calUng:  it«elf  free,  a  public  officer  dared  to 
come  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  state,  and  propose  to  it  to 
piflB  sentence  on  men  who  were  not  present  to  defend  themselves. 
Thfti  which  the  revolutionary  tribunal  had  scarce  ventured  upon 
ftgEÎnst  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  in  the  name  of  Terror,  M* 
Martin  (du  Nord)  required  at  the  hands  of  the  peers  of  France, 
gainst  republicans  of  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  name  of 
M  ecmstitutional  monarchy!  That  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
dirfeoâants  tended  to  render  a  trial  impossible^  is  true;  but  then, 
titaiiks  to  the  arbitrary  step  taken  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
pctTS,  it  was  no  longer  justice,  it  was,  on  tlie  contrary,  die  utter 
Tiolatidn  of  justice  m  its  principle,  and  in  its  forms,  which  the 
tmrerscrs  resisted.  We  must  admit,  that  the  Chamber  of  Peer» 
%fittited  on  this  occasion  ere  it  drew  the  weapons  which  were  held 
€Ol  to  it0  gTSLsp.  The  descendants  of  the  Fasquiers  and  of  the 
Holes  were  reluctant,  let  us  suppose,  to  cast  too  great  a  stain 
cm  names  prominent  among  the  most  honoured  in  the  annals  of 
the  Frcncli  magistracy.  The  propositions  of  M»  Martin  (du  Nord) 
were  vigorously  combatted  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Their 
'  iption,  in  an  unqualified  form,  would  have  been  \he  signal  for 
withdrawal  of  more  than   thirty  peers,   and  government  wm 
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not  in  a  position  to   run  any  further  risks.     Yet,  by  an 
ultimately  agreed  to,  and  which  was  a  long  st^  towards  the  » 
complishmcnt  of  hia  viewa,  a  formidable  advance  towards  the  higl 
iniquity,  it  was  decreed  that,  in  the  event  of  tumult  arising,  the 
vcrsers  might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  separately,  and 
the  act  of  accusation  having  been  intimated  to  each  oi  lliem 
Bonally,  it  might  then  be  read  officially  in  court,  even  in  the  abii 
of  those,  who  by  their  conduct  might  have  justly  incurred  their  own 
exclusion.     It  was  at  this  point  of  the  proceedings  that  MIL  àt 
Talhouet  and  de  Noailles  retired  from  participation  in  the  f  '  * 
**  Monsieur  le  President,"  wrote  M.  de  Noaillea  to  M.  Pisciiiier, 
have  to  request  that  you  will  offer  my  excuse  to  the  Chamber; 
am  unable  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  trial  upon  which  it  iê 
^aged.    My  reasons  may  be  found  in  the  decision  to  which  it  Itti 
just  come.     Doubtless  the  supremacy  of  justice  must  ever  b«  a»» 
scrtcd;*but,  I  would  ask,  is  it  not  force  alone  which  triumphs,  whttt 
from  the  absence  of  all  the  ordinary  forms,  there  is,  in  Curt,  no  laagBt 
ordinary  justice?    It  is,  m  my  opinion,  no  indication  of  wrnlrw 
to  stop  short,  when  one  finds  that  one  is  not  going  haad  in  hnl 
with  mc  law." 

In  reserv4n£f  to  themselves  the  power  of  separating  in  court  thou 
whom  the  indictment  had  taken  such  pains  to  bring  togetbett  8* 
the  scaffold,  the  prison,  or  exile,  the  Chamber  of  Peera  contemplaliBi 
opportunities  of  benefitting  by  their  internal  divisions,  whii^  em 
had,  for  some  time  past,  been  assiduously  taken  to  keep  np  tad  i^ 
gravate.  The  ministry  was  not  ignorant  that,  among  the  Lyoaocit 
defendants,  there  were  men  who  in  reality  cared  very  little  abool 
politics,  one  way  or  the  other,  chance  recruits  whom  insurrectka 
nad  picked  up  here  and  there  in  its  way,  and  whom  there  would  U 
no  difficulty  m  inducing  to  take  their  trial  if  they  were  removed  bt 
a  time  from  the  influence  of  their  co-defendanta.  The  most  adchc 
intriguing  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  tliis  object,  and  mttas 
were  so  arranged  as  to  derive  an  advantage  from  such  of  these  an 
seemed  most  docile.  In  the  sitting  of  the  9th,  the  reading  of  tlio 
indictment  having  been  again  interrupted  as  before,  the  whole  of  ibc 
defendants  were  removed,  and  but  twenty-nine  of  them,  bclongicg 
to  the  Lyonnese  list,  were  brought  back,  as  being  men  who  avc 
thought  less  firm  than  the  rest  in  their  projects  of  rcsistanoe.  WiA 
iv^rard  to  one  of  these,  however,  M.  Lagrange,  it  turned  out  ÙêI 
government  had  made  a  most  suigular  miscalculatioQ.  He  had  ao 
fiooner  taken  his  seat,  than  he  demanded  a  hearing,  for  the  puipo^j 
of  protesting  ;  and  when  M,  Pasquicr  rejected  the  application:  *^|^| 
take  leave,  whether  you  will  or  no,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  impciuoitil]^^ 
and  addressing  the  court  in  the  most  vehement  tone;  "yes;  •» 
protest  in  the  face  of  your  burlesque  r^uisitions,  as  we  have  pn^ 
tested  in  the  (ace  of  your  grape-shot  !  We  protest  feazleaBly»  a»  wmh 
iaithful  to  their  oaths  ;  as  men,  whose  conduct  puts  you  to  ahitaei     ' 
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1  wkohave  sworn  so  many  oaths,  and  violated  them  all  !'*  The  tall 

of  the  speaker,  his  martial  air»    the  lofty  elevation  of  his 

ce  and  bearing,  gave  the    fullest  effect  to  this  violent 

iphe.      On  the  order  of  the   president,  several  municipal 

surrounded  and  seized   hira;    while   he  proceeded,   in   a 

of  still  increasing  exaltation:    **  As  you  please,  gentlemen! 

U9  without  a  hearing!      Send   to  their  death,  without 

allowed  them  a  counsel  to  defend  them,  the  stay,  the  sole 

oirl  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  familied  of  the  people.     I,  in  my 

condemn  you  to  hve,  knowing  well  that  our  blood  will  not  waan 

the  disgrace  impressed  upon  your  foreheads  by  that  of  the  bravest 

^     brave,"     And  with  these  words  on  his  hps,  and  liis  defying 

ed  on  his  judges,  he  withdrew,  roughly  pressed  back  by  the 

When  he  had  quitted  the  Chamber,  the  reading  of  the  in- 

t  was  resumed  without  interruption.  During  the  succeeding 

up  to  the  close  of  the  day,  on  which  the  riding  of  the  vo- 

lous  act  of  accusation  was  completed,  there  was  only  one  other 

pt  at  interruption.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  sitting  of  the 

|3th  of  May,  the  number  of  defendants  whom  it  was  thought  ad- 

tble  to  produce  in  court,  had  become  reduced  to  twenty-three, 

it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  tumult  would  recom- 

hen  the  trial  itsclt*  should  open. 


ace 


It  is  quite  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  means  which  power  had 
arse  to,  in  the  interval,  with  tne  view  of  averting  this  con  tin- 
It  sent  back  to  the  Abbaye  the  sub-officers  from  Luneville; 
flians  to  St.  PcWie,  and  the  refractory  Lyonnese  to  the  Con- 
retaining  in  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg  only  such  of 
ktB  as  it  had  hopes  of  gaining  over.     For  theso  the  prison 
18  modiiied  as  much  as  possible;  towards  these  the  coun- 
ices  of  the  gaolers  assumed  a  less  ferocious  aspect;  to  them  a 
igieeable  and  nourishing  diet  tlian  that  usually  meted  out  to 
was  given  with  a  liberal  hand.     At  the  scune  time,  the  un- 
kte  inmates  of  St.  Pélagie,  the  Conciergerie,  and  the  Abbaye, 
tieated  systematically  with  unwonted  ngour.     Did  any  one  of 
,  however,  exhibit  the  least  sign  of  indecision,  the  shghtest  indi- 
of  giving  way  imder  the  hsu^hips  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
t»  of  power,  ever  closely  on  the  watch,  immediately  made  him 
ct  of  their  most  assiduous  attention,  of  tlieir  most  soothing 
Each  feeling  of  the  human  heart,  as  it  appeared  to  them 
,te  for  the  time  in  the  bosom  of  this  or  that  unhappy 
relentlessly  worked  upon  by  these  men,  if  it  seemed  at 
dy  to  answer  their  purpose.     The  Abbé  Noir,  for  instance,  a 
iese  defendant,  lost  his  mother  while  in  prison  ;  the  government 
00  sooner  heard  of  the  circumstance  than  he  broke  m  upon  the 
>ing  solitude  of  the  bereaved  son,  and  sought  to  wrest  from  his 
on  a  consent  which  he  had  hitherto  pertinaciously  refused  ;  but 
anco  more  failed  in  his  object.    Of  the  prisoners  upon  whose  ac- 
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quiescence  the  government  relied,  some,  though  but  a  few»  were  of  dio 
very  dregs  of  society,  caring  not  one  straw  for  the  question  whicb  ' 
haa  thrown  up  their  hats  for,  and  who  had  merely  joined  the  n 
lican  party  in  the  hope  of  creating  that  public  disorder  which 
thougnt  might  prove  profitable  to  their  vices.     Yet  these  were 
men  whom  power  glorified,  while  the  truly  honest  and  good  in<j 
the  party  were  held  up  by  it  to  execration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  republicans  took  all  possible  pains  to  keep 
up  the  courage,  and  rcttda  the  adhesion  of  tliose  prisoners  wliO|  oot 
being  warm  party  men»  threatened  to  give  way.    In  a  series  of  artii  *"^ 
which  seemed  written  with  the  point  of  a  sword,  Armand  G 
celebrated  the  devotion,  the  magnanîmity,  the  noble  courage 
defendants;  their  portraits  were  exhibited  about  the  streets 
biographies  were  drawn  up  in  encomiastic  terms  and»:  ^ 

fused;  letters  of  congratulation,  of  cordial  sympathy,  \ 
to  them  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  printed  in  the  Kadkil 
newspapers;  advances  were  made  to  the  poorer  among  them,  cmtrf 
a  subscription  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  was  opened  on  that 
behalf,  and  rapidly  filled;  and,  in  order  that  it  might  be  cleiirly  m- 
nifcât  in  the  eyes  of  all  France,  that  the  defendants  would  noC  be 
left  unsupported,  the  more  enthusiastic  among  their  advocates  r^ 
solved  to  attach  themselves  to  their  fate  by  a  striking  act  of  frateini^^ 
They  accordingly  assembled  one  day  to  the  number  of  twcnty-fi 
or  thirty»  in  the  Kue  des  Maçons  Sorbonne,  where  was  re-ad 

letter  wliich  it  was  proposed  to  address  publicly  to  the  accui     

ties,  and  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Slichel  (of  BouJfSi^ 
The  letter  was  approved  of,  those  present  affixed  their  naitu 
some  of  them  signed  for  absent  friends,  of  whom  they  douh 
more  than  of  themselves,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  letter 
be  forthwith  published,  M.  Trelat,  who  had  acted  as  chairman 
this  occasion,  suggested  on  behalf  of  those  whose  names  had  bri-n 
pended  by  friends,  that  it  was  hardly  fair  thus  precipitately  to  inroli 
thera  in  an  obligation  of  so  grave  a  nature,  ere  they  had  been  ecwi' 
suited  upon  the  subject.  But  the  decision  adopted  wa$  tJ- 
hcred  to;  M,  Trelat  accordingly  sent  the  letter  to  the  repuliicia 
journals,  and  it  appeared  the  neitt  morning,  in  the  Tribunn  and  * 
Be  formateur,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers,*  It  said  ;  "  Go 
citizens;  continue  to  show  yourselves  as  hitherto,  calm,  high-toini 
indaxible,  energetic;  you  are  the  defenders  of  your  coujiiry*s  rigl 
That  which  you  seek  to  attain  France  also  aims  at;  allgenfinmcDiA 
sympathise  with  you.  Your  native  land  will  never  confent  tbat 
there  shall  be  judges  where  advocates  are  excluded.  No  doubt,  ia 
the  position  %vhich  matters  have  now  attained,  the  Chamb<?r  of  P< 
blindly  pursuing  the  fatal  path  into  which  power  has  led  it,  ^ 
after  depriving  you  of  the  means  of  defending  yourselve»,  have 
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deplorable  courage  to  condemn  you.  But  you  will  submit  with 
noDle  resignation  to  this  fresh  iniquity  crowning  so  many  others. 
The  infamy  of  the  judge  is  the  glory  of  the  prisoner." 

Brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  12th. 
of  May,  1835,  by  M,  de  Montebello,  this  new  defiance  hurled  at; 
ii^  threw  the  Chamber  into  the  greatest  agitation.     It  immediately 
went  into  secret  committee.     Should  the  subscribers  to  the  letter  bo 
sommoncd  to  the  bar  of  the  house?    This  would  l>e  piling  one  trial  i 
upon  another,  already  too  fuU  of  diJficulty  and  danger:  it  woxddj 
be  involving  themselves  in  a  fresh  struggle,  while  they  hardly  knew  ! 
how  to  extiicate  themselves  from  that  in  which  they  were  then  en* 
giged.     No;  let  the  House  of  Peers  rise  superior  to  ordinary  re- 
leDtments  !  dignity  demands  it.     Prudence  counsels  it  !     If  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  the  defendants   are   themselves  made   defendants,   the  | 
Chamber,  the  government  must  make  up  their  minds  to  hear,  and  to 
lukve  the  public  hear,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  that  exposition  of 
republican  doctrines,  which  they  would  so  fidn  have  buried  in  silence*  , 
And  if  the  advocates  should  become  defendants,  select  advocates,  I 
and  these,  in  their  turn  subject  themselves  to  trial,  wliat  a  spectacle^j 
at  once  ludicrous  and  odious,  would  be  presented   to  the  world  I 
And,  after  having  heaped  ease  upon  case,  mterrogatory  upon  inter- 
rogatory, pleading  upon  pleading,  decree  upon  decree,  would  not 
the  Chamber  succiunb,  breathless,  exhausted ^  undone?  Were  things | 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  until  one*half  the  nation  was  sitting  in  judg*j 
iikent  upon  the  other  hall'?     Were  they  to  add  one  cumbrouspro-l 
aecution  to  another,  until  they  had  arrived  at  civil  war?    Tnesôj 
were  tJie  questions  put  by  the  less  rash  and  daring,  MM.  GauthierJ 
Barbé- Marbois,  Dubouchage,  Bérenger,  Villemaln,  Tripier,   Ra>1 
^rcr.     But  they  were  met  in  a  high  tone  by  MM,  Cousin,  de  MonJ 
tebello,  Lallemand;  and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  passion  speaking-j 
€nuch  louder  than  reason,  had  by  far  the  best  of  it.     M,  Argout^l 
after  a  protracted  discussion,  said:  **  The  question  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  we  have  not,  to-night,  time  enough  to  give  it  due  consi- 
deration.*'    The  debate  was,  thereupon,  adjoumecl,  and  the  house. 
separated.  1 

At  Uie  bottom  of  the  letter  appeared  the  names  of  MM.  do 
Gonnenin  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  members  of  the  lower  house.* 
Here  wbb  another  complication  of  the  difficulty  !  For,  in  summon- 
ing two  deputies  to  appear  at  its  bar,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ran  the 
riak  of  afironting  the  Elective  Chamber,  and  of  experiencing  a  re- 
itifial  at  its  hand^,  which  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  conflict, 
pecttliarly  to  be  avoided  at  this  crisis.  Yet  it  was  this  very  circum^ 
alttDoe  woich  actuaUy  hastened  the  peers'  decision.  The  promotei9 
of  tbe  trial  reflected  that  MM.  de  Connenin  and  Audry  de  Puy- 
1,  bdonging  to  the  minority  in  the  lower  house,  the  majority 
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would  not  hesitate  either  to  impose  upon  ihem  the  humilia 
diâavowal,  or  to  give  them  up  to  the  demand  of  the  peers;  tke  i 
of  a  republic,  in  the  minds  of  that  majority,  servile  supporti^xa  of 
ministers,  getting  the  better  even  of  their  esprit-de-carpg  ;  and  it  «n 
clear,  that  if  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  thus  consent  to  stmBdff 
two  of  ita  members  to  the  rancorous  hostility  of  a  itvtiI  aawmMy» 
this  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public^  present  an  appeanmoe  of  \ 
between  the  three  powers  of  the  state,  which  would  give  die  j 
in  the  storm  whicli  now  rs^d,  that  moral  force  wluch  it  so  : 
and  contribute  peatly  to  reanimate  its  expiring  courage.  \\im 
accordingly  resolved  i 

L  That  the  Chamber  of  Peel's  should  summon  to  its  bar  th»  efr 
tots  of  the  TribuTw  and  of  the  Béformateur^  and  the  subscrxbaoii 
the  letters  including  MM.  de  Cormcnin  and  Audiy  de  Fuyzstr^itt; 
2.  That  this  resolution  should  be  communicated  to  the  Cbamfacrtf 
Deputies  for  its  concurrence.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  voces  of 
thepeers,  assembled  in  secret  committee,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1835» 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  immediately  iniormed  of  Ômi  imh 
lutions  so  passed,  by  message  &om  the  peeis.  The  next  isf  bat 
one  it  took  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  after  an  ^irimalej  dii» 
cussion,  referred  the  requisition  made  to  it  by  the  other  hoBÊÊf 
with  reference  to  two  of  its  members,  to  a  commission,  canmàng^ 
MM,  François  Delessert,  Saoey,  Bessièrea,  Sauzet,  de  **' 
Jacqueminot,  Augustin  Giraua,  rarant,  and  Salvandy, 

MM.  de  Cormenin  and  Audry  dc  Puyraveau  having  beaa 
upon,  by  the  commission,  for  an  explanation  of  their  partîcapaiîaft  si 
the  letter  referred  to,  the  former  declared  that  he  had  nether  mmi 
it  nor  given  any  person  authority  to  sign  for  him;  tlie  Utter  rctuaMl 
to  give  any  positive  answer,  repudiating  the  right  of  the  ElcdtYC 
Chamber^  of  which  he  was  a  memberf  to  authorise  or  compel  Kii  i^ 
tendance  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers.  '^The  i  nnimiwifliri  «M 
thus  under  the  necessity  of  separating  two  case^  which  faadaaemi 
so  indissolubly  united.  It  finally  resolved  upon  giEnttng-  aotficd^ 
to  the  other  Chamber  to  compel  the  attendance  of  M.  Andij  é$ 
Puyraveau,  refusing  it  in  the  case  of  M,  de  Cormenin  ;  and  M,  Saul 
was  ordered  to  report  its  decision.  His  argument  oontaizied  all  ihii 
a  close  and  subtle  analysis  of  ill-understood  texts  couU  wuggiÊt  if 
utter  sophistry. 

M,  Audry  de  Puyraveau  had  not  BÎCTed  the  document  mxf  i 
than  M*  de  Cormenin  had  done;  yet  they  had  taken  diflesmt  I 
of  conduct  when  questioned  on  the  matter,  though  more  miglii  ] 
been  expected  Irom  the  latter  than  from  the  former,  coxmafBom^  1 
lektive  positions  they  had  occupied.  The  subject  beoame,  i 
the  republicans,  one  of  general  comment,  wher^n  paflBEi04i  fttdmoh 
nnt4ïd.  The  conduct  of  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  wa»  lamiad  n  Ûm 
higher  tenns,  while  M.  de  Cormenin,  on  the  contrarVt  was  aevot^ 
leproacbed  lor  the  want  of  energy  he  liad  displayed.  More  aoattaÉefft 
the  reproach  cast  upon  him  should  have  been  that  of  haTing  i 
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a  great  political  blunder.  For  as  to  couxaffe,  of  all  its  va- 
tibe  most  genuine  and  the  rarest  is  that  whidi  enables  a  maa 
m  flcgne  and  to  aet  in  opposition  to  his  own  party,  when  he  sincGrdy 
kNlierea  them  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

Yet,  after  all,  jud^g  from  appearances,  when  you  looked  at  the 
nan  and  observed  his  comitenance,  impressed  with  a  reserve  which 
■ggesfeed  to  your  mind  somewhat  of  tne  studied,  the  ironical;  his 
ieportment  so  full  of  retiring  modesty;  his  unimpassioned  gesture; 
lis  sbw  movements;  his  gentle,  pensive  smile,  you  mi^ht  well  have 
disposed  to  assign  to  M.  de  Cormenin  far  more  of  circumspec- 
than  of  daring.  In  his  conversation,  inexpressibly  channing 
his  manner,  but  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  unfinished  sen- 
jences,  he  was  constantly  hesitating;  and  the  presence  of  a  large  as^ 
■mbWe  was  almost  always  sure  to  call  up  mto  his  &ce  a  sort  of 
■ued  look,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  was  modified  by  the  ge- 
letal  sweetness  of  his  expression.  We  have  seen  himin  the  tribime: 
M  hands  trembled  on  the  marble,  his  voice  died  away  in  broken  sen- 
ances,  and  every  movement  of  his  frame  betrayed  his  agitation.  It  is 

S  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  such  a  man  in  the  very 
t  of  unexampled  excitement  and  agitation.  In  fact,  he  had,  in  the 
isrt  instance,  altogether  restricted  his  attention  to  those  peaceful 
tediea,  wherein  it  was  his  mission  to  become  the  creator  of  admi- 
listrative  science,  the  luminary  of  the  council  of  state.  Every  thing 
about  him,  even  his  domestic  habits,  and  his  literary  scrupulosities, 
laemed  to  announce  in  him  a  man  bom  for  the  silence  of  the  cabinet. 
Sever  was  there  a  writer  who  combed  out,  as  it  were,  his  sentences 
with  more  complacent  assiduity,  who  set  forth  his  style  with  more 
nqnisite  coquetry.  Yet,  all  the  while,  in  this  man  without  assurance, 
liis  orator  without  address,  this  solitary  logician,  this  retiring  legist, 
ids  finical  polisher  of  phrases,  Nature  had,  moreover,  produced  a 
Nunphleteer,  as  violent  as  Juvenal;  as  severe,  as  cuttixig,  as  imcom- 
MPomising  as  Milton.  The  deplorable  tendency  manif^ted  by  mo- 
Mochies  to  absorb  the  pubUc  wealth,  is  their  least  fault;  it  is  their 
Bideavour  to  debase  the  public  mind,  which  above  all  things  should 
JB  charged  upon  them  as  a  crime;  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  iivfpire 
lalions  with  strong  and  even  legitimate  hatreds,  it  is  necessary  still 
mare  to  inspire  them  with  high-souled  hatred,  to  ennoble  the  passions 
irhich  you  excite.  To  the  great  object  we  have  here  rcferrcu  to,  M. 
le  Cormenin  occasionally  applied  himself  in  his  pamphlets,  but,  per- 
tiape,  not  ofïcn  enough.  If  or  it  was  more  especially  the  cupidity 
iii^layed  by  the  court,  which  it  was  his  wont  to  attack,  aware  as  he 
lias,  that  in  a  corrupt  age,  (questions  of  money  have  a  commanding 
importance.  And  most  effectively  did  he  treat  these  questions,  giving 
life  to  figures,  eloquence  to  calculations;  by  turns  gravely  reasoning 
ind  impetuously  assailing;  proving  his  case  by  the  most  elaborate 
«imputations,  and  then  overwhelming  those  against  whom  he  liad 
pioved  it,  with  the  bitterest  sarcasm.  His  adversaries  fell  around 
inm,  pierced  through  and  through  at  once  with  the  barbed  axio^u 
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of  logic  and  of  raillery.  Skilful  in  seizing  to  tlie  purpose  the  { 
discontent  of  the  day,  M.  de  Cormenin  had  very  soon  rendered! 
self  inimical  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  in  this  he  gbr 
But,  aa  we  have  already  said,  it  was  only  as  a  pamphleteer,  that 
was  thus  terrible.    When  he  laid  aside  the  pen,  he  became  the  gen- 
tlest, nay,  the  most  timid  of  men. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  displayed  an  altogether  t 
expected  daring.  Desirous  of  showing  by  his  plain  speaking  til 
in  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  signature  attributed  to  bun,  1 
had  been  solely  actuated  by  his  veneration  for  truth,  that  he  mt 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  avow  the  opinions  which  he  hiU, 
he,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1835,  ascended  the  tribune  and  opened  Ùi 
debate  in  a  speech  full  of  power  and  unanswerable  reasoning* 

"  This,  gentlemen/*  he  said,  "  is  not  one  of  our  internal  dis- 
putes, between  the  majority  and  the  opposition.  It  is  a  question  of 
representative  govemoient,  of  the  constitution  ;  between  prcTOgatÎTe 
and  prerogative,  Chamber  and  Chamber*  The  deputy  here  be- 
comes effaced  before  the  legislature;  the  member  before  the  body, 
and  every  individual  person  disappears  in  the  greatness  of  the  erase 
in  which  we  all  are  concerned. 

**  What,  gentlemen  !  you  would  not  put  under  accusation  hdm 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  a  minister  of  the  crown,  though  no  memhs 
of  your  house,  until  after  an  inquiry  of  the  most  searcliing  descrô* 
tion,  and  only  upon  the  ^vest  presumptions;  and  yet  you  woulddi» 
hver  up  to  that  Chamber,  a  member  of  your  own  Ixnly,  willlOQt 
inquiry,  without  proof,  and  upon  the  sUghtest  possible  evida^e. 
Think  you  it  could  ever  have  entered  the  heads  of  the  legisktoia  of 
1822  to  make  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  subordinate  to  the  ChanilNr 
of  Peers?  Do  you  not  feel  the  enormous  difference  there  would  iiif 
to  inculpated  members  of  your  house,  between  tlie  safeguftsd  of  a 
jury  and  the  perils  of  a  rival  jurisdiction,  admitting  of  no  control  tap» 
Its  proceedings?  What  !  you  would  consent  to  place  your  coUeagoei 
at  the  bar  of  an  assembly  which  claims  to  ait  in  judgment  upon  m, 
if  we  offend  it,  but  which  we  are  not  to  judge  in  our  turn,  if  it  oflMl 
us?  Of  an  assembly,  every  member  of  wliich  would  be  challengeelfei 
upon  just  suspicion,  who  should  seek  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  liMflk* 
bers  of  your  house,  as  myself  for  example,  who,  the  first  limoog  you 
attacked  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  peeragCf  its  eadowmattv 
its  very  existence  !  Of  an  assembly,  tlie  majority  of  whom  aie  lb 
political  adversaries  of  the  opposition  in  this  house,  in  thoii|^ 
word,  and  deed  !  Of  an  assembly,  which,  in  its  own  cause,  aBiHt 
in  its  own  aggregate  person,  by  a  monstrous  commixture,  the  Aèt 
ractcrs  of  denunciator,  accuser,  drawer  of  indictment,  judge^  iozT» 
witnesses,  prosecutor,  counsel,  and  cUent  !  Of  an  assembly  wlki, 
"ve  it  but  once  its  way,  w*ould  soon  hold  you  tightly  down  iiniff 
iû  yoke  of  your  own  precedents,  and  which,  kept  constantly  if  Is 
ark,  in  point  of  numbers,  by  renewed  batches  of  minttlflaii 
e9|  would  sufle,  under  the  evor-impending  menaoii  of  la  ifl* 
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Ipeachment,  the  generous  impulses  and  the  energies  of  an  enlightened 
loppoaition  ! 

^No;  I  cannot  believe  but  that  you  would  feel  yourselves  out- 

"  in  having  any  of  your  members  subjected  to  theprovostal  ju- 

ction  of  tlie  other  Chamber.    I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  sub- 

Fto  so  humiliating  a  position.     (Loud  murmurs  from  the  centre.) 

"  I  for  one  would  not.     My  constituents  did  not  send  me  here  to 

id  in  your  political  degradation,  to  sanction  your  prostrating  your- 

elves  at  the  footstool  oi  the  Chamber  of  Peers  !     They  might  have 

before  thera  as  a  simple  citizen;    never  as  a  member  of  the 

iber  of  Deputies  1     I  would  give  my  adversaries,  after  they 

enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  claiming  and  pursuing  me,  the  satis* 

fiiction  hkewise  of  my  retirement  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 

k&df  guardian  of  your  honour,  I  would  have  more  care  for  you  than 

Vfou  seem  to  have  for  yourselves." 

W   Following  this  impetuous  outburst,  one  of  the  most  grave  and  leamed 
civilians  in  the  kingdom  supported  the  views  of  M.  de  Cormenin  by 
the  weight  of  an  opinion  respected  by  all  parties.    M,  Sauzet,  in  his 
b^port,  had  appealed  to  the  law  of  the  22nd  of  March,  1822,  which 
rgave  to  the  two  Chambers,  generally,  the  right  of  doing  themselvea 
justice  when  aggrieved  :  M.  Nicod  proved»  that  this  law  did  not 
rApply  to  the  present  case.  He  reminded  the  house»  tliat  by  the  terms 
ki   Article  xxix,  of  the  charter,  peers,  in!  criminal  matters,  were 
baly  amenable  to  the  peei-s,  he  asked  if,  while  peers  could  not  be 
^oinpeUed  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Elective  Chamber,  the  house 
consented  to  allow  of  itâ  mombera  being  taken  before  the  bar  of  the 
-Chamber  of  Peers,  what  would  be  the  residt?  Clearly,  that  the  equa- 
Htj  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  would  be  destroyed  ; 
■thai  the  equilibrium  of  power  would  ceaae  to  exist  ;  that  the  majesty 
^f  the  elective  principle  would  receive  a  mortal  blow;  that  the  con- 
stitution would  be  violated  in  its  very  essence.     There  being  no 
reply  to  this  reasoning,  the  partisans  of  power  shifted  to  another 
flroimd.     •'  You  would  not,  gentlemen,'*  exclaimed  M.  Duvergier 
oe  Hauranne^  **  you  would  not,  surely,  gratify  this  party  by  ap- 
pearing to  mix  yourselves  up  in  any  way  with  their  guilty  attempts  I 
rïo  ;  you  will  prove  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  ever  ready  to  asâst  it  in  its  sti'uggles  to  repress  faction." 
Hijs  was,  at  all  events,  putting  the  matter  in  a  clear  and  candid 
dint  of  view.     For,  according  to  this  gentleman,  it  was  thence- 
to  be  the  business  of  government  to  defend  itself  against  attack, 
i  by  means  of  the  law,  but  by  the  violation  of  the  law,  by  crushing  its 
ponents  beneath  an  accumulation  of  measures  not  less  arbitrary  in 
"^,  oharacter  tlmn  brutal  in  their  operation.  The  court  had  formed 
linalion,  had  arranged  all  its  plans.     Between  the  speak- 
who  next   followed,  M.    Pages  (ot  L*Arriego),    who   essayed 
bring  the  house  to  a  true  sense  of  what  it  owed  itself,  and  M. 
'I,    who  hallooed  it  on   to  the  indulgence  of  its  present  ha- 
ziGgardle»  of  consequences,  the  majority  did  not  nesitate  for 
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S  TnoTTifgt  ;  ia  cheeza  as  every  fgnimrf  vc&ezed  bj  the  l^Bfeer, 
perfectly  enshasiasdc  ;  to  îhe  tonner.  îî  Esïeiifid  in  mter  !  " 
Aiago,  tikOL,  xzl  his  Qzm  zoae.    Evokzng  &  Jpplomhir  j 
he  said: 

It  WW  Deeemher,  1815,  a  great  trial  was  going  ok  in  the  hm 


oofizn  whither  it  is  nowsoaght  zo  djris  ^  Audzyde  Piijuiveaa  (k 
the  6ch  of  chat  mcmdi — the  date  will  never  be  effimd  mm  mj  mt- 
mory — the  ri^t  of  detence  was  ouaaLSoaadj  Tiokted.  In  the  mna- 
ing  of  the  7u  I  rm  over  the  list  of  membos  of  the  Chamber  «if 
Peers.  I  marked  with  apencil  the  n^imes  of aU  thoee  who,  ham  mj 
kncrnrledge  of  circnmstances,  it  seemed  to  zpe,  would,  and  ou^tt 
pronounce  a  verdict  o£  aoqaittaL  The  majoritj  thus  indiratm  «M 
immense;  it  ooosisted  of  the  marshal's  brouiers  in  arma;  of  a  crowd 
of  statesmen  ^wn  grav  in  the  e3q)erience  of  a&irs,  tried  bj  ta 
revolutions;  oisartnu^  ol literary  men  whom  the  production  ot  i» 
mortal  works  had  derated  to  the  highest  digaitieB;  of  maoilnfeeB;  of 
men  of  good  hearts,  bearers  ofillustnoog  namea,  whoee  eJoedleBtyioddi 
qualities  rendered  it  impossible  to  doubt  on  wfaidi  âde  they  woali 
vote.  I  was  reviewing  with  the  highest  sadi&cûoa,  widi  the  maâ 
elated  confidence,  the  list  I  had  thus  made,  when,  under  the  toij 
window  at  which  I  sat,  a  fearful  discharge  of  muakeorj  taagfai  M 
by  a  cruel  lesson,  that  political  justice  is  a  Tain  wocd,  eren  wha 
exercised  by  the  most  honourable  men. 

*''  Infamous  shouts,  infernal  vociferations,  that  immediately  fbDowel 
taught  me  another  lesEon:  that  men  educated  amidst  all  the  zcfill^ 
ments  of  modem  civilisation,  become  thorough  mvagea,  camrilA 
when  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit. 

''  The  general  whom  power  had  just  immolated,  was  the  pacifi- 
cator of  Switzerland,  the  conqueror  of  the  Tyrol,  the  hero  of  & 
chingen,  of  Fiiedland«  of  the  Moscowa  ;  was  he  whom  the  Gnai 
Army  had  saluted  by  the  title  of  Bravest  among  the  Brave  ;  and 
yet  liis  body  was  left  amid  the  mud  and  filth  in  which  it  fell,  m 
though  it  had  been  the  carcass  of  an  unclean  thing.  These  etcsto 
passed  under  my  very  eyes.  Gentlemen  ;  you  will  not  wonder 
that  they  left  upon  my  mind  xm  impression,  never — ^never  to  ht 
effaced  ! 

'*  Anathema  !  Eternal  anathema,  to  political  bodies,  whontia 
judgment  upon  political  ofienccs  !" 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  M.  Arago's  fmme  quivered  with  agi- 
tation ;   his  whole  soul  manifested  itself  in  his  countenance,  so  ma- 
jestic, so  expressive  ;  his  eye  darted  fire.     The  sitting  was  sospendei 
for  a  moment.     The  assembly,  for  a  time,  lived  only  in  its  rocoOflC- 
tioDs.     The  next  day,  however,   passion   renewed  its  sway,  aad 
shutting  its  ears  to  the  voice  of  its  president,  M.  Dupin,  toe  mft- 
jority  recorded  its  votes  against  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  handiag 
•  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Charles  X.'s  peers,  the  man  who  fiK 
n  his  house  to  the  revolution  of  1830. 
critical  situation,  M.  de  Puyraveau  was  not  wantiiig  ts 
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He  wrote  to  the  President  of  tte  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  de- 

,  that  not  recognising  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  right  of 
lOiising  any  prcK:ecdings  against  him,  he  should  not  appear  before 
the  peers,  unless  under  actual  compulsion.  As  it  was  not  deemed 
hiy  any  means  advisable  to  resort  to  violence»  M,  de  Pùyraveau  did 
ZLot  appear. 

The  epoch  at  which  wc  are  now  arrived,  wae  of  such  a  character 
ite  historian  cannot  advance  a  single  step  without  having  to 
d  some  scandalous  fact  or  other*     The  discussion,  of  which  we 
joHt  sketched  an  outline,  was  not  yet  terminated,  when  a  new 
deplomble  afiair  spi-ang  up  in  the  same  arena.     In  the  sitting 
Simà  of  May,  M,  Jaubert  having  complained  of  certain  oi- 
ifeetations,  which  he  conceived  to  have  emanated  from  the 
sr's  gallery,  the  president  ordered  the  gallery  to   be   cleared, 
àhÎB  lead  to  a  furious  altercxition  between  the  opposition  and  the 
When  the  distm*barice  had  somewliHt  subsided ^  the 
agam  thrown  open  to  the  reporters,  but  they  refused  to 
It,  and  remained  grouped  outride  the  hall.   On  the  adj  oumment 
*"the  liouse,  one  of  them  advanced  towards  M.  Jaubert  for  the  pur* 
of  isqiresenting  to  him  that  a  mistake,  attended  by  an  act  of 
nad  been  committed.     Several  deputies,  apprcliensive  of 
uaXL,  or,  perhaps,  desirous  of  creating  one,  surrounded  M.  Jau- 
with   an  oetcsntatious  protection,  accompanied  by  an   air  of 
,  wiuch  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  other  party,  and  a 
nsaed  which  speedily  became  a  regular  fight;  several  gen- 
of  the  pre^  were  taken  into  custody,  handed  over  to  the 
ipal  guard,  and  almost  ijmne(Uateiy  afterwards  released.     The 
r,  a  republican  journal  recently  establiBhed   imder  the 
[cm  of  M.  Raspail,  gave  an  account  oi'  the  afiair  in  an  article 
ing  the  utmost  indignation,  and  pomtod  out  as  the  aggryaon 
n  members  of  the  majority,  among  odiers  MM.  Augustin  Giraud 
'enouard.     This  was  more  than  enough  to  offend  die  majority, 
the  motion  of  M,  Jolivet,  and  after  an  animated  debate  which 
with   recriminations,    the  Réformateur   was   summoned  to 
at  the  bar  of  the  house.     Tlie  defence  presented  by  M,  Ras- 
4id  not  ovtrpafls,  in  the  alightest  degree»  the  bounds  of  calm 
somiog  diacuœion,  pliilosophical  and  dignified.      But  all  the 
of  the  day  seemea  carried  away  by  some  resififcless  &emiy. 
iiou,  acting  editor  of  the  Reftfrmateur^  was  aentenoed  l# 
londi^s  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  fivnca 

Thus  the  political  world  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  the  most  fear- 
'\  coniusion;  law  and  justice  equally  set  at  nought;  no  man*8  rights 
1;  in  every  direction  power  committing  outrage;   nowhere 
tt  secsrity  for  accused  persons;  defence  forbidden  or  made 

^ ^  rf;  lawk»  power  taking  the  place  of  justice,  insulting 

irhole  nation;  debates  in  parliament  wound  up,    in  the  court- 
partiament,  by  a  vulgar  boxing  match  ;  vengeance  lurking 
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|>eii€&th  tho  cgîs  of  the  law.  No,  never  before  was  there  suck  a  eon* 
plication  of  disorders  witnessed  in  the  world's  history;  never  haà  go» 
vernment  environed  itself,  by  its  incapacity  and  violent  nab 
with  more  imminent  danger. 

If  the  defenders  of  the  April  prisoners,  had  known  how  to 
advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  now  offered  to  them» 
braving  the  chance  of  imprisonment,  strong  in  fraternal  couagsT 
they  luid  presented  themselves  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
eaid,  *'  We  are  all  of  us,  all,  the  authora  of  that  letter  wl 
are  pleased  to  direct  your  vengeance  against;  strike  us,  if  you  j 
there  is  every  appearance  that  all  would  have  been  over,  both  ■ 
Chamber  of  Peers  and  with  the  monarchy  itself.  For  at  t3 
which  matters  had  now  attained,  it  is  clear  that  the  prooeaB  ooidd 
not  have  been  enlarged  without  toucliing  closely  upon  the  brink  of 
civil  war,  without  driving  the  monarchy  to  outlawry.  But  amoog 
the  defenders  there  were  men  who,  at  the  bare  idea  of  actual  rick, 
felt  all  the  blood  freeze  in  their  veins.  The  thoughts  of  one  became 
at  once  awfully  intent  upon  his  confiscated  property,  upon  the  per- 
sonal dangei's  into  which  he  might  involve  himself  ;  anoth^*  flpm 
Elle  at  the  thought  of  continued,  perhaps  eternal,  sepaimûon  mm 
a  children,  his  wife,  his  mother.  Several  meetings  were  beldt  aai 
the  timid  were  the  less  scrupulous  in  avowing  thedr  objediooi^ 
from  the  circumstance,  that  not  having  actually  tamed  the  ; 
tliey  were  fumislied  with  a  colourable  pretext,  enmcieni, 
deemed,  to  veil  their  want  of  patriotism  ^id  want  of  heart. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  unanimity  was  impossible,  alti 
the  whole  question  ;  and  men  whose  intrepidity  and  devotion 
cause  were  above  all  suspicion,  men  such  bs  Armand  Canel 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  under  these  circumstances,  every  co«  rf 
them  ought,  widiout  disavowing  the  principle  of  the  letter,  to  dc- 
clare  that  he  had  neither  signed  nor  published  it  :  as  tbcrt 
were  dissentients  among  them,  whose  objections  could  not  he 
obviated,  it  was  desirable,  at  all  events,  to  conceal  from  the  knowlad^ 
of  power,  the  wounds  with  which  the  republican  party,  wiiIdb 
itself,  was  afflicted.  Why  should  the  party  be  disgraced  in  the  eym  of 
the  state,  even  though  the  shame  applied  to  but  a  few  of  its  qms»^ 
bers?  Since,  by  affirmation,  they  ran  an  imminent  risk  of  Aom- 
ing  the  discord  which  prevailed  among  them,  it  was  better  i 
should  all  concur  in  a  negative.  And,  after  all,  there  would 
great  detriment  in  peopling  the  dungeons  of  the  peerage  with  all  i 
more  energetic,  intcUigent,  devoted,  illustrious  men  of  the 
who,  while  retaining  their  liberty,  would  serve  the  cause 
powerfully  than  they  could  do  as  victims  and  prisoners.  Moi^ 
over,  there  was  danger  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  April  de- 
lendants  might  become  extremely  weakened,  sliould  the  scdie  of 
trial  be  occupied  only  by  their  defenders,  themselves  elevated  60 
thcprisoners*  bench. 

These  considerations^  Epet^ous  but  destitute  of  a  souiid  fboadir 
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,  met  by  invincible  arguments.     Was  it  possible  that  true 

iblicans  should  ask  of  their  party  to  abandon  its  reputation  for 
leijbility;  and,  full  of  courage  as  it  was,  to  surround  itaelf  with 
the  appearances  of  fear?    Grant  that  the  majority  of  the  printed 
itures  had  not  been  actually  appended  by  the  persons  in£cated  : 
of  that?     Did  not  all  the  defenders  fully  concur  with  each 
in  entire  approval  of  the  letter?  Yes:  then  all  liad  morally  sub- 
*  their  names;  the  material  fact  here  not  making  the  slightest 
fercnce  as  to  the  moral  act.     To  produce  a  striking  eflect  upon 
opinions  by  tlirowing  themselves  fearlessly  in  the  very  front 
danger,  to  terrify  Power  by  proving  to  it  that  they  were  deter- 
ned  not  to  draw  back  a  single  step;  to  overwhelm   the  peers 
ider  the  indelible  ridicule  of  an  intexminable,  unmanageable  pi*o 
to  sow  agitation  in  the  very  heart  of  agitation  ;  to  call  forth 
tlie  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  families  made 
.te  by  political  oppressionfl,  a  combineil  and  formidable  cry  of 
tion  and  terror;  this  was  what  the  republicans  should   aini 
was  said:  Do  not  expose  to  a  privation  of  their  liberty,  men 
can  make  so  good  a  use  of  it,  in  your  cause.     But  how»  if  the 
effectuai  mode  of  rendering  power  universally  odious,  was  pre- 
Mdy  the  exposing  it  to  the  shame  of  throwing  virtue  and  genius 
to  an  unmerited  prison?    As  to  thodc  di^cntients  who  should  per- 
cvere   in  their  opposition»  there  could  surely  not  be  a  moment's 
ssitation  between  publicly  disowning  and  throwing  them  off,  and 
bmitting  to  their  yoke. 

The  violence  of  the  discussion  may  be  easily  conceived.  M.  Du- 
>ont  made  himself  more  especially  conspicuous  by  the  energy  of  his 
lonvictjons,  and  the  impetuous  eloquence  with  which  he  supported 
lem.  He  was,  indeed,  so  severe  in  his  attacks  upon  Annand  Car- 
»1,  Uiat  a  personal  rencontre  must  inevitably  have  taken  place,  had 
nmtual  friends  exerted  themselves  witli  the  utmost  ardour,  with 
most  impassioned  energy,  to  reconcile  two  men  so  worthy  to 
in  imited.  The  intense  excitement  of  all,  may,  however,  be 
accounted  for  and  justified,  by  the  high  importance  of  the  queth 
in  agitation.  For,  in  fact,  the  dignity  and  credit  of  the  whole 
were  involved  in  tlie  result,  and  this  was  whaf  M,  Dupont 
[y  comprehended  and  pointed  out  with  bitter  emphasis.  '^This!" 
:ckimed,  **  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  logic;  it  is  also  a  matter 
Jing.  Put  it  to  women,  so  w^ell  quahfied  to  decide  all  ques- 
of  the  heart,  and  I  wiU  venture  to  say  that  not  one  will  reply, 
should  draw  hack  !"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Annand  Carrel,  it  was  no  indication  of  weakness  in  a  party, 
r  oiore  than  in  an  army  to  have  recourse  to  a  httle  manceuvring 
oocaâon,  or  to  decline  allowing  its  enemies  to  impose  their  own 
of  operations  upon  it.  However  right  he  may  have  been  in 
^eneral  theory,  he  was  mistaken  in  applying  it  to  the  case  before 
,  wherein  clearly  the  best  tactics  were  to  carry  matters  with  a 
h  hand,  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  daring;  and,  at  bottom,  he  himself 
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felt  this,  for  ere  tkc  disoosaioii  was  ternmmtedt  be 
liiiiiielf  to  have  beea  wrong  in  the  point,  and  went 
«dber  opinion.  Unibrtiinatelj,  eruch  admissions  require  a  m 
«kuacter,  a  superiority  of  mind,  which  tut  very  few  men 
•éowed  with;  and,  accordingly,  bo  far  from  following  the  liigk- 
example  of  M*  Armand  Camd,  those  present  who  were  anadoi»  H 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  the  letter,  redoubled  thdbr  elamoux,  âai 
it  soon  became  manifefit  that  it  was  necessary  to  pve  wnj  li 
raesn» 

M.  Trelût  had  observed  in  silence  the  progress  of  Ûàs  àefimaiit 
dispute.  Foreseeing,  at  an  early  period,  the  result,  he  naade  up  \m 
mind  to  encounter  the  whole  responsibility,  by  declaring  hmnlf 
alone  guilty*  Yet  he  did  not  determine  upon  this  step  until  nhs 
a  severe  internal  struggle.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to  has  wki 
bis  Eimily  required  his  active  support  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  §otl 
reason  to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  his  party  would  thank  him  at 
the  sacrifice  he  should  make.  But  tne  first  impulse  preiFiihi 
M.  Michel  (of  Bourges),  however,  had  drawn  up  the  letter;  ii  ism 
he,  therefore,  who  was  entitled  to  claim  the  honour  of  the  neoeMf 
act  of  devotion  which  M*  Trélat  contemplated,  and  he  cdaimed  il; 
as  neither  woidd  absolutely  yield  to  tlie  other  in  this  generous  Kim- 
test,  MM.  Michel  and  ïrélat  at  kst  agreed  that  they  frciuU 
together  apj)ear  before  their  enemies,  and  jointly  e?qx)8e  trk^^MW'^* 
to  whatever  consequences  they  might  incur,  the  one  as  author, 
other  as 'publisher  of  the  letter.  They  accordingly  wrote  to 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  the  Ibllowing  terms  ; 
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*•  8iH,— Tlie  letter  denoanced  in  the  Chamljer  of  Peers  bj  a  miniato"  of  iSw  « 
yras  ^rritten  by  one  of  u»  M.  Mkhel  (of  Bourges),  and  was  «cut  forth  to  the  fndrfir  If 
the  other,  M>  Trektt  the  signatures  appended  at  the  botkiin  of  the  biter  are  fkiitâsB 
It  wan  urgent] J  neceiiaarj  to  aend  some  worda  of  i  '  '  i  and  encourageDfnl  to 
onr  friends  in  prison,  and  we  took  upon  onndTe^  »fter  our  own  wtmt, 

those  of  certain  coUeaguea,  wlio,  we  wcte  snie,  w^u.^  _..,  .sanction  us  in  eoMv» 
Kow  tliat  the  letter  is  made  the  olyâct  of  pro«ecation^  it  l^ecomes  our  dotgr  to  il0 
the  -truth  of  tlic  matter,  and  to  daim  for  onrael res  the  entire  moral  aaid  Icgu  rupiw 
dUSÈlj  «ri^g  mtt  of  the  inrulpatcd  letter.  We  are  t&kéy  to  appear  falter^ 
Owuer^mBever  ft  shoU  think  fit. 

(Signed)  "  Taitt,AT»  Mnaoau** 

The  body  of  defenders  did  not  hear  of  this  declarEticm  until  h  w 
too  kte  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  it.  Several  of  them,  hciirewit 
ihen  expresied  exti^eme  dieaatisfaction  at  what  had  taken  flu»; 
«ïtne,  becatifie  they  saw  in  the  resolution  thus  taken  indepoinaif 
of  them,  an  indirect  reproach  to  their  pusillanimity  j  othenif  ^ 
they  envied  the  echt  of  so  honourable  a  position  ;  othc», 
ibey  were  aflronted  at  tlic  proceeding»-  as,  according  to  their 
imnlting  to  the  body  at  large,  which  had  not  beim  callad  upmi  tm 
xtB  aasent  nor  even  for  its  opinion.  The  storm,  kowe^etf  dlemid  rf 
by  degrees  ;  and  ultimately  it  was  agreed  unMiimoiulT  to  danj  Ûê 
authenticity  ol*  the  Hgnatiu^es  ;  and  me  re^ïonsîbiUty  remained  am- 

atmted  upon  the  heads  of  MM.  Michel  (of  Bourges)  sud  Trait. 
on  the  2ath  of  May,   1835,  that  the  defe&dero 
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the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Their  poation  was  ao  undefined,  was  so 
flagrant  a  derogation  from  the  ordinary  forms  ol' justice,  that  the  pre- 
sident knew  not  how,  or  did  not  venture,  to  address  thera  by  any  other 
designation  than  that  of  appelée^  a  word  so  entirely  new  in  judicial 
lBngija«*e,  tlxat  ita^^eared  Ibr  the  firt*t  time  in  thie  case^  the  necea- 
fiities  of  which  occasioned  its  adoption.  M.  Michel  applied  himaelf 
in  the  first  instance^  Uy  the  demonstrating  that  it  was  as  the  Charnier 
of  Peers,  and  not  as  the  Cayrt  of  Peers;  m  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  not  as  an  exceptional  tribunal,  that  the  peerage  was  invited,  under 
ibe  law  of  1822,  with  the  right  of  avenging  its  own  wrongs.  The 
BouAe  of  Peers,  therefore,  he  contended,  was  not  competent  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  present  matter,  the  contents  of  the  inculpated  letter  at 
which  offence  was  taken,  being  addressed  only  to  the  Court  of  Peeis, 
*Ihj3  proposition,  M.  Michel  expounded  in  the  most  brilliant  maimer, 
and  supported  it  by  a  sci'ies  of  irrelragable  arguments  ;  but  what 
mnàië  reascm  against  force  ?  The  peers  who  had  voted  themselves 
cxnnpetent  to  deal  with  the  defendants,  now  voted  themselves  com- 
petent  to  deal  with  the  deienders.  Nor  did  they  stop  here.  In  the 
terms  of  the  law,  a  citizen  cannot  be  put  on  his  trial  for  an  offence 
committed  by  the  medium  of  the  press,  unless  his  autogi'aph  signa- 
EaPB  can  be  set  up  against  him  ;  the  present  was  the  first  instance  in 
wUch  a  court  of  justice  had  called  upon  accused  persons  to  declare 
tiicsnisdves,  upon  their  own  honour,  guilty  or  not  ginlty.  M.  Armand 
Oacvel  protesled  against  this  new  outrage  in  the  most  noble  and  enet- 
^alic  language,  btt  to  no  purpose  ;  the  peers  had  forced  their  wa|f 
OD  £ir,  1s»y  means  of  the  most  monstrous  ixregularitieâ,  and  the|r 
iwms  vesomd,  that  to  the  very  last  the  statue  of  jufitice  ^ould  reinaiii 
ipeSed. 

The  pmdent  aoeardingly  proceeded  to  intesrogate  each  appdc 
in  Ûtem  tennB  :  ^*  Did  you  sign  the  letter  ?  Did  you  nublish  it  ? 
fi&i  jou  authorise  its  publication?"  In  p"^^— **»^  of  the  decision 
kimouslv  formed,  eadi  succeeàvely  sapisi  in  the  negative, 
some  of  them  could  not  repress  the  cry  of  their  wounds  con- 
loc.  **I  am  utterly  indignant  !'*  exclmmed  M.  Keybaud^  **at 
insult  which  is  offered  to  all  of  us  by  the  Chamber,  in  pie- 
us  from  fulfilling  our  ministry  as  defenders;  and  in  ocm* 
us  to  the  prison  door,  the  court  has  been  gmlty  of  a  gxasB 
I  of  our  rights.  We  are  the  persons  against  whom  an 
has  been  reaUy  committed*  The  sentiments  of  tlmt  letter, 
entirely  concur  in,  and  if  I  declare  here  that  I  did  not  sign  it,  I 
so  purely  out  of  regard  to  truth,  and  not  at  all  from  deiierence 
ou  !**  When  callea  upon  in  his  turn,  M.  Raspail  replied,  J*  I 
give  you  the  letter,  and  not  the  spirit  ;  I  shall  ^ve  you  twice 
letters.  No  !  no  !"  M,  Flocon  briefly,  but  forcibly  contrasted 
ecmdnct  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  had  not  refused 
•oonsel  to  the  defenders,  with  that  of  Uie  Court  of  Peeis^  whiflk 
had  refused  defenders  to  the  defendants.  MM.  Jules  Bemaid« 
i>arid  de  Thiais,  Auguste  Blanqui,    f  nmque,  Antony  Thonreti 
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Frederic  Degeorge,  Bergeron,  Gazard,  Armand  Barbes,  GrrotinBè^ 
Voyer  d^Aîgengon,  Laurent,  Gervais  (of  Caen),  Ferdinaiid  Fafr 
çoîs,  Rittiez,  Demay,  and  D ornez,  either  refused  to  give  a  ai^ 
gorical  answer  at  all»  or  accompanied  their  replies  each  with  a  ésm 
and  contemptuous  reservation.  The  agsembly  already  b^;BQ  to 
be  deeply  ejccited,  when  it  carae  to  the  turn  oi  M,  de  Lamenniilto 
be  catechised  by  M,  PaFquier.  For  tliere  he  was,  hitherto  lost 
amid  the  crowd  of  the  vanquished,  he  whose  name  filled  all  Eûrop^ 
the  powerful  priest  who  had  set  before  Papacy,  as  the  true  aim  uid 
object  of  its  divine  raission,  the  sanctification  of  liberty,  and  ti* 
enfranchisement  of  mankind.  As  the  question  was  put  to  him,  iH 
eyes  became  fixed  upon  the  illustrious  man,  with  a  deep  sentinsosl 
of  curiosity  and  respect.  He,  his  high  forehead  pole  as  maiUi^ 
Kis  noble  head  somewhat  bent  forwara  upon  his  frail,  small  frame, 
replied  in  a  voice  which,  though  scarcely  above  his  breath,  made 
the  judges  tremble.  "Gentlemen,  that  which  is  passmg  hereil 
this  moment,  presents  some  lessons  of  gravest  import,  which  ougll 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  France  or  by  Europe.  Nor  will  they! 
As  far  as  my  eflforta  will  go,  gentlemen,  I  give  you  my  woid  Imt 
they  shall  not  !" 

The  examination  concluded,  the  Chamber  passed  a  decree  bbIp 
ting  at  liberty  those  of  the  appelés  who  had  confined  thcmadviS  ID 
a  simple  negative.  As  for  those  who  had  given  utterance  to  tA^^ 
ment  commentaries  upon  the  proceedings,  they  were  rcmsndeJ 
for  future  judgment,  which  gave  rise  to  new  pleadings.  M.  Du- 
pont appeared  as  counsel  for  MM,  Jules  Bernard  and  David  dt 
Thiais,  M.  Germain  Sarrut  for  the  Tribune^  and  M.  Raspail  for  lb 
Méformateur,  ITie  latter,  a  gentleman  of  high  intellectuil  iOBt 
tinctions,  celebrated  more  especially  in  the  annals  of  science,  exdted 
the  astonishment  of  the  court  by  the  picturesque  force  of  his  bih 
guage,  and  by  the  facility  he  displayed  in  passînçfirom  considenitiûQi 
of  the  most  elevated  kmd,  to  the  most  fkmuÈar  reflections.  M. 
Gervais  (of  Caen)  then  rose-  He  wtis  a  practised  orator,  a  mso 
endowed  with  incomparable  presence  of  mmd  and  $ang  frM^  ind 
who  combined  with  the  utmost  energy  and  with  ample  ability,  thit 
grace  of  manner,  that  imperturbability  of  deportment,  that  commiad 
over  the  paaeiomii  that  exauisite  something,  which  is  acquired  bjF 
long  familiarity  with  the  higher  classes  of  eodety.  M.  Gcrviai 
took  ocx^asion  to  enter  into  an  arçument  with  M.  Pasquier,  oo  the 
question  of  the  forms  which  had  been  so  grossly  violated,  mid  M* 
Popquier  very  speedily  found  himsell' vanquished  in  the  contot 
Conlused  by  the  firm  and  definite  replies  of  an  adversary,  wb» 
knowing  better  lar  than  he  did  the  wnole  range  of  the  lawf  ittl 
their  formahtics,  made  at  every  turn  a  pitiless  exposure  of  dit 
prcsîdent'â  shallowness,  M.  Pasquier  at  length  lost  aU  caantenaiic^ 
and  could  only  stammer  out  hedtating  rejoinders.  A  huiniliitifi& 
he  had  but  too  justly  merited. 

As  M*  Gervais'  address 
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ers  approached:  it  was  M*  Trékt's  turn  to  speak  next.     Thia 

leman  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  that  tranquil  courage, 

"ible  calnmesSi  which  give  to  men  in  his  position  so  eniincnt 

Ivaatage.     He  had  long  since  made  up  his  mind  to  the  sacrifice 

liberty,  of  his  life,  and  he  came  forward  now,  strong  in  that 

fciority  which  arises  from  the  deliberate  contempt  of  death:  those 

So  culled  themselves  his  judges  he  was  himself  about  to  condemn. 

"  I  have  long  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  that  it  was  inevitable,  we 

lould  meet  face  and  face  :  we  now  do  so. 

'*  Gentlemen,  our  mutual  enmity  is  not  the  birth  of  yesterday.  In 

181-1,  I,  in  common  with  many,  many  others,  cursed  the  power 

rhich  called  you  or  your  predecessors  to  help  it  in  chaining  down 

ty.     In  1815  I  took  up  arras  to  oppose  the  return  of  your  gra- 

imistet  of  that  day.     In  1830  I  did  my  duty,  in  promoting 

I  snoeesiful  issue  of  the  event  which  then  occurred,  and  eight  days 

fter  the  revolution,  I  again  took  up  my  musket,  though  but  Uttlc  m 

Tie  habit  of  handling  warlike  instruments,  and  went  to  the  post  which 

'neml  Lafayette  had  assigned  us,  in  sincerity  or  otherwise,  for  the 

^06C  of  marching  against  you  personally,  Messieurs  les  Pairs, 

Fit  was  in  the  presence  of  my  mends  and  myaetfthat  one  of  your 

lumber  was  received,  who  brought  the  revocation  of  the  ordon- 

aces  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  it  ia  not  impossible  that  we  had 

[>roc  influence  in  occasioning  the  very  limited  success  of  his  emhassy. 

waa  then  he  who  appeared  before  us,  imploring,  beseeching,  ^vith 

I  in  his  eyes:  it  is  now  our  turn  to  appear  before  you,  but  we 

eo  without  imploring,  or  beseeching,  or  weeping,  or  bending  the 

e*    We  had  utterly  vanquished  your  kings,  and  they  being  gone, 

had  nothing  left.     As  for  you,  you  have  not  vanquished  the 

'b,  and  whether  you  hold  us  as  hostages  for  it  or  not,  our  per* 

i  poeîtion  troubles  us  very,  very  little;  rely  upon  that» 
•  •#•  •••• 

then  but  must  perforce  see  in  that  which  is  passing,  the 
tho  striking,  the  unmistakeable  prediction  of  that  which  is 
^  ^  A  bhnd  fury  leads  astray  all  the  governing  powers  of 
TstateT  There  are  no  longer  legislators,  there  are  no  longer  judges; 
it  on  all  sides  authority  passionately  taking  vengeance  on  those 
liom^  having  previously  injured,  it  looks  upon  as  its  enemies* 
*~  f  a  revolution,  throughout  which  the  most  magnanimous  scnti- 
1  were  trumpeted  forth,  at  a  period  when  manners  are  becom- 
entler  and  more  refined,  day  after  day,  the  victorious  narty 
Riot  hesitate  to  demand  a  reeking  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  and 
ty-three  victims!  Let  no  man  deceive  himself  about  the  matter; 
f  touching  homilies,  the  most  love  and  peace-breathing  pro- 
9,  are  utterly  futile,  after  this  sanguinary  requisition.  No 
forgotten,  no  one  will  forget,  that  since  the  revolution  of 
ithe  s^flfold  was  set  up  for  Lepage  and  Cuny,  and  that  it  waa 
people  who  threw  it  down. 
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"  Five  years  ago  M.  Persil  demimded  the  head  of  the  noble  1 
Polignac,  on  account  of  the  revolution.  This  year^  one  of  M.  VvsSi 
deputies  demands  the  heads  of  those  whoee  history  he  us*  to 
wnte  by  decision  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  IddCK 

'*  There  is  among  you  a  man  sitting  in  judgment  tip«ni  t^  vb 
devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  to  the  development  mA  fixtaxif 
of  republican  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  yoimg  penooip  wbost  nr 
that  purpose  he  collected  around  him,  I  myself  have  aeen  lumlsiild» 
ishing  a  dagger,  as  he  sounded  forth  a  high-flown  ciilo|ptiiii  m 
Brutus,  Does  not  this  man  feel  that  he  has  some  share  oF  iwpon- 
fflbility  for  these  acts  of  which  we  stand  accused  before  him  ?  Hun 
can  he  tell  that  we  should  all  have  been  here,  had  It  n  '  "jr  kii 
immbhcan  eloquence?  I  see  before  me,  among  you^  i  ludi- 

totbre  were  zeak^ua  Charbonniers^  I  have  here,  in  my  haad^  the  oità 
sworn  by  one  of  these  men,  an  oath  to  the  republic  !  And  these  nai 
are  about  to  condemn  me,  because,  unlike  tnem,  I  have  remabcd 
faithful  to  the  oath  I  vowed, 

**  If  I  were  now  addressing  the  men  of  the  Court  I  would 

them,  Be  of  good  courage  !  Tou  may  be  so  ;  all  this  place  k 

recoUections  peculiarly  adapted  to  animate  your  hearts.      We  JR 

.  iere  only  two  hundred  paces  from  the  Observatory  I     But»  os  diB 

~  lier  hand,  I  think  also,  I  would  go  on  to  say,  that  every  tfaing^iûaMiiii 

'aid  of  our  cause  ;  it  has  even  advanced  the  more  vigorously,  tbe  moi» 

rapidly,  the  more  obstacles  have  been  placed  in  its  way. 

**  Your  prisons  open  to  receive  within  their  dungeoiifl  wH  whê 
retaia  a  free  heart  in  their  bosoms.  He  who  first  placed  die  lap» 
lotu*ed  flag  on  the  palace  of  your  old  kings,*  they  who  drofV 
Charles  X,  from  France,  are  handed  over  to  you  aa  victûoi,  di 
account  of  your  new  king, 

"  Your  sergeant  has  touched  with  his  black  wand  the  coamgcoQi 
deputy  who,  the  first  amongst  you  all,  opened  his  door  to  ihe  ref^ 
lution,  t     The  whole  thing  is  summed  up  in  these  acta. 

**  It  is  the  revolution  struggling  with  the  counter-revuIulioiL;  Ai 
past  with  the  present,  with  tne  future;  selfislmess  with  ùwÈaÛÊfl 
tyranny  with  liDert5\  Tyranny  has  on  her  side  bayoacia^  pfoaoH^ 
and  the  embroidered  collars  of  MM,  les  Pairs»  Liberty  hm 
God  on  her  side,  that  is  to  say,  the  force  which  impda  (he  «odd 
on  its  onward  movement;  wliich  enlightens  the  reaaon  of  iiHi, 
and  suffers  him  not  to  draw  back  from  the  great  wock  II  wÛ  hs 
seen  with  whom  victory  will  abide;  this  will  be  seen»  not  lo-aonvyiTt 
not  the  day  after  to-morrow,  nor  the  day  after  that;  it  may  aol  k» 
seen  by  us  at  all — what  matters  that?  It  is  the  human  nm  wUeb 
engages  our  tlioughts,  and  not  oui^lves.  Every  thiji|;  miÊâhtÊ 
that  the  hour  of  deliverance  is  not  fiir  distant. 
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^  It  ¥011  then,  be  seen  whethes  €roâ  will  pennit  the  lie  to  Be  given 

m  with  impuni^. 

**"  Mesnenn  lea  Paiis,  I  did.  not  stand  up  with  the  pnzpoae  of 
defiending  nmelf.  You  axe  my  politioal  enemies,  not  my  judges. 
1m,  a  ùâi  tmi  it  ii  necenaiy  that  the  judge  and  the  accused  should 
«dantandy  should,  to  a  certain,  extent,  sympathise  with  each  other* 
IiL  the  present  case  ^lis  is  auite  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not 
faeL  alike;  we  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  The  land  we 
mlittKît^  humanity  itself,  its  laws,  its  requirements,  duty,  reUgion» 
die  aeienoes,  the  arts,  industry,  all  that  constitutes  society,  heaven, 
earth,  nothing  appears  to  us  in  the  same  light  that  it  does  to  you. 
There  is  a  worid  between  us. 

*'  You  may  condemn  me,  but  I  accept  you  not  as  judges,  for  you 
are  unable  to  comprehend  me" 

An  inexjpzessible  agitation  pervaded  the  whole  assembly  for  some 
moments  after  the  close  o£  tnis  address,  so  eloquent^  so  lofty  in  its 

iplicity.  M.  Michel  (of  Bourges)  then  advanced.  As  all  present 
well  acquainted  with  his  impetuous  enthusiasm,   a  solemn 

Srevailed  throughout  the  halt  when  he  opened  his  address, 
e  did  in  deep,  distinct  tones.  Bending  forward  over  the 
Eaihng,  which  served  as  a  bar  on  the  occaaon,  he  sometimes  made  it 
tacmMe  under  the  convulsive  pressure  of  his  hands;  sometimes,  with 
an  impetuous  movement,  he  traveised  its  extent  to  and  fro,  in  a 
flfeate  of  excitement  similar  to  that  of  Gains  Gracchus,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  when  he  spoke,  to  have  a  flute-player  in 
attendance  to  moderate,  by  a  gentle  sjmmhony,  the  too  passionate 
fisrvour  of  his  eloquence.  Yet  M.  Michel  did  not  display  the  same 
teniUc,  restless  daring  that  M.  Trelat  had  exhibited.  He  defended 
himself,  which  M.  Trelat  had  not  condescended  to  do,  and  the  attacks 
which  he  directed  against  the  peers  were  not  altogether  exempt  from 
precaution.  While  abiding  by  the  spirit  of  the  letter,  he  seemed 
disposed  to  stickle  less  than  others  did  for  forms,  and  he  incidentally 
ao  iar  complimented  the  peers  as  to  admit  that,  judging  from  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  the  past  three  da^,  they  were  indivi- 
dnally  better  than  their  body.  But  as  to  the  trial  itself,  he  was  in- 
fleadblc.  ^^  You  cannot  judge  the  accused  without  hearing  them. 
And  if  you  judge  them  in  their  absence,  listen  while  I  tell  you  what 
will  take  place.  Before  ten  years  have  passed  away,  the  garden  of 
the  Luxemboui^  will  be  enlarged  b}^  the  whole  space  now  occupied 
by  your  hall  of  justice,  and  on  its  site  the  people  will  have  erected 
a  memorial,  which  will  give  forth  these  woros:  the  infamy  of 

THE    JT;DG£    is   THE   aLOBY  OF  THE    JUDGED.''      His  concluding 

aentcnce  ran  thus:  **  Amerce  me,  if  you  please;  take  my  whole 
fortune;  I  shall  be  proud  thus  to  consecrate,  in  the  cause  of  tlie 
accused,  what  I  have  gained  by  the  exercise  of  my  profession.  As 
to  your  dungeons,  I  bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  republican  who 
died  at  Utica:  ^  I  would  rather  be  in  prison  wan  beseated  here  beside 
thee,G«arI'" 
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The  Chamber  then  resolved  itself  into  secret  committee,  mid  \ 
solving  that  it  had  been  insulted,  it  condemned  M,  TrélAt  lo  llxî<^ 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  (400f,);  M.  Mi- 
chel (of  Bourges),  Bichat,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  Jaffiroioii, 
editor  of  the  Réformateur^  each  to  one  month's  impnsonmeiit,  ind 
to  pay  a  fine  of  1 0^000  francs  ;  M.  Reynaud  to  one  month's  iaipo* 
aonment,  and  a  fine  of  500  francs  (20/.);  and  IVfM  Gervais  (of  Qtm\ 
Jules  Bernard,  David  de  Thiais,  and  Audry  dc  Puyraveau,  each  1o 
one  month's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  200  francs  (d/.).    By  dûfiâf 
otr  the  responsibility  of  the  letter»  the  assembly  of  defendera  had  i^J 
duced  within  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  incident,  crnded  bjT^H 
judicial  decree,  a  stniggle  which  miçht  have  been  rendered  of  ttifl 
most  fonnidable  character;  it  had  fallen  short  of  the  mark;  it  liai 
been  wanting  to  itself. 

The  peerage  having  obtained  this  triumph,  resumed  the  pdft* 
ci  pal  trial  with  a  determination  which  it  had  previously  \/tm 
totally  deficient  in.  Taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  gndk 
of  tKc  Lyonnese  defendants  m  had  accepted  a  trials  the  witDan 
were  heard,  and  hence  a  fresh  source  of  excitement  was  thfmm 
open.  One  of  these  witnesses  charged  the  government  wtk 
having  knowingly  and  wilfully  involved  Lyons  in  civil  wir; 
another  proved  the  police  to  have  been  act\mlly  engaged  in  fiuh 
ning,  with  their  impure  breathy  the  incandeecent  paamonâ  of  ths 
people,  creating  guilt  that  they  might  furnish  their  masters  with 
victims  ;  a  third  manifestly  showed,  that  insurrection  had  been  pi«^ 
posely  allowed  to  stalk  for  several  days  through  a  city,  where  ill 
ravages  might  have  been  easily  suppressed  within  as  many  hovm; 
and  the  question  asked  by  all  was,  why  it  had  been  deemed  nees- 
«ary  to  oppose  to  a  handhil  of  men,  wretchedly  armed,  and  to  tbër 
moveable  ramparts,  battaUons  upon  battalions  of  disciplined  men,wilà 
an  immense  apparatus  of  cannon,  shells,  grape-fihot,  and  the  lecribk 
ravages  of  all-involving  conflagration?  The  provocations  itiiUbm 
tically  offered  to  the  people  by  the  McrcetSt  the  Picots,  the  ôoitm 
ihc  whole  of  their  base  artifices  were  denounced,  with  rare  powes,  tij 
M*  Carrier,  who,  after  having  refused  to  take  bis  trial  in  tbo  fiiil 
instance,  had  afterwards  allowed  himself,  insensibly,  to  yield  to  tfe 
temptation  of  unmasking  these  treacherous  wretches,  and  htJdiBg 
them  up  to  universal  execration,  by  the  revelations  which  it 
liis  power  to  make.  A  bereaved  parent  related,  in  aooenls 
caused  a  sliudder  of  horror  to  pervade  the  assembly,  how  his 
had  been  pierced  with  seventy-two  bayonet  wounds,  many  of  t 
made  by  his  ferocious  assailants  while  he  was  at  the  kst  exWsmÊj* 
The  torrents  of  innocent  blood  poured  out  in  the  Faubooig  of  Viili, 
had  also  a  prominent  place  in  the  frightfid  picture  now  disptqpd 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  And  just  in  proportion  to  the  &m* 
whelming  precision  and  exactitude  of  the  evidence  against  gp/ftat 
Dicnt,  were  the  depositions  put  forward  to  meet  it  Taflua  and  »- 
conclusive.     In  the  answers  made  by  M.  Aymard,  fir  î  ^ 
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there  was  remarked  a  scarcely  crerlible  igiiarauce  of  the  most  esta* 
blished  facts;  indeed,  from  the  indecision  of  the  gcnerars  memory 
on  the  subject  altogether,  from  the  utter  astomshment  into  which 
he  was  thrown  by  some  of  the  questions,  from  the  honourable  and 
evidently  sincere  warmth  with  which  he  ejcclaimed  against  tlie  pos- 
sbility  of  abominations,  which,  unfortunately,  were  too  clearly 
proved  by  other  testimony,  it  was  c^ndcnt  to  every  hearer,  that  an- 
other hand  than  his  had  directed  events.  The  evidence  which  the 
Ck»urt  of  Peers  received  most  graciously,  was  that  of  Colonel  du 
Perron,  which  went  to  affirm,  that  the  soldiery  had  displayed  much 
moderation  and  generosity.  In  some  quarters  of  the  city,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  was  the  case;  but  Colonel  du  Perron  had,  doubtless, 
not  seen  all  that  took  placée  !  Besides,  why  had  not  the  government 
authorities  hastcjied  to  direct  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  massacres 
at  Vaise?  From  reiterated  and  animated  attacks  on  M.  Che- 
garay,  by  M,  Jules  Favre,  it  resulted,  that  the  public  functionary 
at  Lyons,  had  tiiken  no  steps  to  discover  the  murderers,  but  had 
wilfully  remained  in  a  state  of  utter  impassability,  though  from  all 
parts  around  there  arose  the  cry  for  vengeance  !  M.  Pasquier  ven- 
tured even  to  say,  on  this  subject,  that  the  assassinations  so  vehe- 
mently denoimced  were,  after  all,  supposing  them  to  have  been  cora- 
mittea,  nothing  more  than  tlie  usual  iiccompanimcnts,  the  inevitable 
Insults  of  civil  war,  the  responsibility  of  which,  rested  with  those 
who  had  created  the  public  disturbances.  As  if  the  having  com* 
menced  the  struggle,  properly  subjected  the  defeated  people  to  any 
barbarities  which  the  victors  might  think  fit  to  exercise  upon  them, 
beyond  the  necessity  oi'  the  case. 

And  now  the  list  of  the  more  docile  traversers  being  exliausted, 
the  time  wa«  come  for  quelling,  somehow  or  other,  the  refractory. 
Here,  full  of  sadness,  of  diseust,  we  pau^  for  a  moment  !  How 
can  we  retrace,  without  the  blood  rushmg  painfully  to  the  forehead, 
the  means  employed  for  compelling  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar?  The  guards  who  were  sent  t».^  their  c^Us  for  the  pur- 
pose, proceeded  almost  at  once  from  the  formal  summons,  to  insult 
and  abuse,  from  these  to  actual  physical  violence;  the  contest  of  one 
against  many  could  not  last  long,  and  when,  enfeebled  by  imprison- 
ment, overpowered  by  numbers,  the  prisoner  could  no  longer  oppose 
an  V     '^  -      ce,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  two  guaxda 

aei/  t't,  he  was  pitilessly  dragged  along  the  passages, 

tip  or  down  the  stairs,  as  it  might  be,  his  head  striking  against  every 
slep.  Fruitless  brutality  !  For  when  thus  brought  to  the  bar,  each 
defendant  stood  proudly,  defyingly  as  ever,  before  the  peers  ;  nay, 
rendered  still  more  proud,  still  more  defying,  by  his  wounds,  by 
the  blood-stained  dust  with  which  he  was  covered  ;  and  louder,  more 
ndbemeot,  erea  than  before,  were  the  cries  of  indignation  which 
Unt  forth  firom  the  mouths  of  those  daring  unconquerable  men. 

Let  us  not  do  human  nature  the  injustice  of  supposing,  that  the 
peers  looked  on  indiiierently  at  the^  outrageous  proceedings.    No  ; 
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it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  them  were  deeply  griered  At  ^ 
they  saw  ;  but  an  inevitable  necessity  weiglied  upon  ihem^  ftnd  I 
were  commanded  and  lain  to  re[H:at^\ith  JVJu  Martin  (du  Nord):  ** 
obstinacy  of  a  prisoner  raust  not  be  permitted  to  stay  the  com 
justice/*     Doubtless,  justice  must  not  be  stayed  in  lier  couiae  ; 
whose  fault  was  it,  t^iat  so  many  honest  and  honourable  mea  U 
been  thus  hroiight  to  glory  in  a  revolt  against  tlie  appaitmi 
of  the  law  ?    Woe  to  tlie  country  where  it  becomes  persuâal] 
doubt,  whethex,  in  the  insult  ofiered  to  a  judge,  justice  beradf] 
outraged*     Whexe  such  a  doubt  as  this  exists,  there  is  an  end  i 
possible  distinction  between  arrogance  and  courage,  between  ajuidi} 
and  lofty,  generous,  patriotic  daring  ;  between  the  spirit  of  diâocdcr 
and  the  devotion  to  great  principles.    Arbitrary  power,  wliien  it  iom 
not  produce  sheer  tyranny,  leads  to  chaos.     Aid  the  Giuulacr  if 
Peers  experienced   tliis  in  a   very  disagreeftble  way.      fiHinlriFltf 
thoughts  and  scruples  favourable  to  the  defendants  C4ixne  ovtr  h  ; 
and   thc^  symptoms  of  yieldingness  operated  against  it.      It  wii 
all  in  vain  that  it,  in  the  most  exemplaiy  manner,  armed  iiadi 
with   the   patience   requisite    for  hearing  out  to  the   end  ihfi  is- 
suiting    harangues   which    were    directed   against  it  by  oiid  it 
fendant   after  another  ;    in  vain   did   M.  Pasquier  reoctieâ^  ib 
him  sell*  the  violence  of  assuming  that  forbearance  whicti  ifi  dao  to 
misfortune  :    nothing  could  calm  the  exasperatian  of  tlie  defen- 
dants ;  nothing  turn  them  from  their  determination.    The  Gliambo 
of   Peers  had   refused  them  the  free  defence  they  had  oi*  nàù 
claimed  ;  it  was  now  fain  to  U^en  to  vehement  decmmataooB,  (imd 
condemnation  upon  iteelf.     It  had  refused  the  teasfipeiaite  uso  of  tilt 
right  ;  it  was  now  consti^ained  to  submit  to  its  abuse.     Mieenibly  dij 
it  find  itself  **  cribbed  and  cabined  in"  by  the  coioseqiieiices  of  tkt 
compact  which  it  had  ent^ed  into  with  despotism*     Like  a  traveller 
who  has  lost  his  way  in  a  marsh,  every  step  it  took  sunk  it  dftepci 
in  the  slough  of  iniquity,  and  it  drugged  its  wewsome  wmy  es, 
panting,   sliiking    under  the   load   oi  its  amnlfmtence,      t   do  moft 
tnow  that  history  ever  presented  mankind  with  a  more  proiouiidaBd 
useiul  lesson,  than  that  alTorded  by  the  Frencli  Chamber  of  Peep  m 
this  occasion  Î 

Meantime^  strange  and  secret  preparations  were  goimp  on  is  die 
interior  of  St.  Pélagie,  the  prison  assigned  to  the  Pariaiin  4^ 
fendants.  In  the  part  of  the  prison  called  the  Bâêmeui  dr  ia  JOdk^ 
i3)d  close  to  th»  e  which  leads  to  the  cells  of  the  cWendini» 

tbâre  was  a  sm;j  ,  facing  the  door  of  the  yard^  ùom  whicli  A 

was  only  separated  by  a  narrow  passage*     Some  of  tl\c  prisonct^— ■ 
among  others,  MM.  Gninard,  Cavaignac,  and  Armand  Mami^-* 
hod  observed  this  cellar,  and  cansidermg  it  ikvouxable  far  aifiirdinj 
ùvt  siieans  of  escape^  had  immediately  procured  the  neceauiy  m- 

Eleoieinfes  for  makmg  their  way  into  it.     Unfortunately,  the  mf&t 
ad  their  cnx*s  constandy  upon  the  passage,  the  door  of  iheji^ 
lM*9iig  always  open.     By  getting  up  a  giae  at  balli  the  pddûBM 
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whenever  it  vrss  necesBarjr,  furnished  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
pretext  far  closing  the  door,  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion.     The 
■ister  of  one  of  them  brought  under  her  dress  the  instruments  which 
^were  required  for  piercing  throi^h  the  cellar,  and  the  operations 
forthwith  commenced.     To  avoid  the  danger  arising  from  indis- 
crétion on  the  part  of  an  associate,  the  framers  of  the  project  ab- 
stained &om  taKing  the  larger  portion  of  their  comrades  into  their 
confidence;  in  fiu^  the  only  one  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
deâsn  was  Foumier,  a  man  of  singular  address  and  activity.    The 
worK  proceeded  with  unlooked-for    success.     While  one    party 
worked  in  the  cellar,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  stood  close  to 
one  of  them,  ready  to  be  extinguished  at  a  moment's  notice,  the 
rest  acted  as  sentinels  outside,  engaged  at  once  in  diverting,  by 
a  thousand  devices,  the  attention  of  their  fellow-prisoners  and  the 
vieilance  of  the  keepers.     By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  workmen  at 
ihiB  particular  time  were  employed  in  the  prison  upon  some  urgent 
repairs,  the  noise  made  by  whom  served  to  cover  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cellar.     But  whither  led  the  path  which  they  were 
thus  laboriously  creating?     They  had  reason  to  beUeve  that  it 
would  pass  under  the  prison  walls,  into  a  garden  that  adjoined  it. 
The  pomt,  then,  was  to  ascertain  ihe  exact  position  of  this  garden, 
its  di£feient  outlets,  and  the  name  and  opinions  of  the  proprietor. 
For  this  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  M.  Armand  Barbes,  who,  in 
his  turn,  addressed  himself  to  an  artist  of  his  acquaintance,  in  whom 
he  had  the  fullest  confidence.     This  artist  accordingly  went  to  call 
upon  his  sbter,  a  girl  at  school,  and,  taking  her  out  for  a  walk, 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  ^rdcn  in  question.     On  arriving 
opposite  the  door,  he  requested  his  sister  to  faint  away,  which  she 
oi)iigin£:ly  complied  witli,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  call  out  for 
help.     Die  people  of  the  house  ran  out,  and  M.  Vatrin  (the  pro- 
TOietor)  had  the  fainting  girl  carried  in,  and  carefully  attended  to. 
When  the  Ypung  lady  came  to  herself,  a  walk  in  the  garden  was 
proposed.    This  was  precisely  what  the  brother  had  desired  and  an- 
ticipated.    The  examination  of  the  spot  was  made  with  a  practised 
eye,  and  a  plan  drawn  out  in  his  mmd,  and  next  day  the  conspi- 
imtors  in  the  ceUar  knew  all  that  they  wished  to  know.     The  house 
of  M.  Vatrin  was  situated  between  the  garden  and  a  court  opening 
into  the  Rue  Copeau;  to  get  out  of  the  garden,  which  was  enclose 
by  high  walls,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
house,  the  master  of  which  was  a  declared  partisan  of  the  govern- 
ment.    These  were  not  ver^  encouraging  prospects,  but  the  miners 
did  not  give  way  to  despair.     The  earth  which  they  dug  out  was 
carefully  spread  over  the  fioor  of  the  cellar,  and  stamped  down,  so 
as   merely   to  raise  it,   without  altering  its  general  appearance; 
and  they  had,  by  practice,  succeeded  in  so  exactly  covering  over 
the  opening,  that  it  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible,  even  in 
their  absence,  to  discover  any  trace  of  their  labours.     Tlie  activity 
wliich  they  displayed  was  so  prodigious,  that  at  the  end  of  a  very 
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few  days  the  operations  were  terminated;  the  hidden  path-waj  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  prison,  and  there  was  nothing  ' 
a  thin  suiface  of  earth  in  the  garden  of  M»  Vatrin,   between 
prisoners  and  liberty. 

And  yet  (remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  certain  convictii 
the  very  men  who  had  with  such  pains  and  labour  achieved 
means  of  liberty,  of  their  own  accord  determined  to  remain  cmp^ 
tives,  so  long  as  any  hope  of  successfully  combating  their  enemia, 
by  the  aid  of  speech,  remained.  Up  to  that  point  of  timCp  eacape 
was  adjourned,  and  the  secret  passage  regarded  merely  as  a 
of  safety  in  the  last  extremity. 

But  the  peers  very  speedily  relieved  the  prisoners  from  their  no! 
scruples,  by  an  aggravation  of  arbitrary  conduct.  The  pi 
with  reference  to  the  Lyons  defendants,  approached  their  terminatlcuL 
ROI.  Lagrange,  Rc'verchon,  Martin,  Albert,  Hugon,  and  Ikune, 
had  Bucce^ively  declared  to  the  peers,  that  they  did  not  recogniie 
them  as  judges  ;  and  each  had  expressed  himself  in  so  doing.  ftooNiK 
ing  to  the  impress  of  his  character  :  some  of  them,  as  MSL  Révcrclwo 
and  Lagrange,  with  the  most  excited  vehemence,  others,  as  M 
Baune,  Albert,  imd  Jlartin,"*  with  dignified  contempt»  It 
become  manifest  that  a  new  plan  of  proceedings  was  n6ccmrf< 
and  a  gmvc  question  now  presented  itself  :  should  they  enter 
the  interrogating  of  the  defendants  of  Paris,  Lunuville,  Chalons-w- 
Saone,  St.  Etienne,  Marseilles,  Arbois,  Epinal  ?  Or  ralher, 
they  proceed  at  once  to  pass  judginent  upon  the  Lyons  delen 

After  such  strenuous  and  pei-severing  efibrts  to  connect  _ 
as  forming  one  vast  plot,  a  multitude  of  particular  facts,  after 
exertions  to  establish  the  conviction  of  the  various  offences  «ad 
fenders,  to  separate  them  into  different  classes,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  them,  one  after  another,  one  apart  from  anoUier,  wa^  tmmpIÎDg 
imder  foot  all  logic  and  common  sense.  Besides,  it  could  not  be  dctot 
without  a  direct  violation  of  the  law.  For  the  Article  CCXXTt,  €>f  Û» 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  declares,  that  the  accusing  Chambers  eaa 
always  pass  judgment,  by  one  and  the  same  decree,  upon  connaOlii 
oflences.  And  to  pretend,  as  was  attempted,  that  the  rule  did  not  apply 
to  the  final  decree,  was  dishonest  ;  the  npiritof  the  law  involving  tiie 
second  ca*e  as  well  as  the  first.  And  tlien,  again,  upon  what  principk 
of  equity  was  the  Chamber  justified  in  thus  indefinitely  prolonging  the 
rigours  of  preventive  detection,  towards  men  whom  they  had  remedy 
illegally  refused,  permission  to  select  counsel  of  their  own  to  thteoà 
them,  who  had  not  been  heard,  and  who,  treated  as  though  fully  c<w 
victcd  of  guilt,  before  their  innocence  had  been  disproved  or 
discussed,  had  already,  for  many  months,  groaned  in  tlic  donj 
which  suspicion,  directed  by  political  hatred,  had  thrust  them 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Court  of  Peers  laboured  undi 

*  At  ^f.  Albert  and  Martin  bid  not  bcai  arrested.   They  had  been  ] 
tu  burroodcr  theaywAvm  u  priioDeim. 
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^domination  of  the  ctU  genius  wliicli  had  led  it  astray  in  the  first  in- 

Istance  :  notwithstanding,  the  protest  of  M.  Baime,  speaking  in  the 

name  of  all  his  companions,  it  pursued  its  fatal  course,  and  on  theap- 

plication  of  the  attorney -general,  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  it  gave  on 

I  the  11th  of  July,  183Ô,  a  decree  which,  ordering  the  disjuncture  of 

I  the  causes,  directed  that  tlic  case  of  the  defendants  in  tlie  Lyons  list 

ihould  he  forthwith  heard  and  determined.    The  measure  of  ini- 

juity  was  thus  full  to  overflowing:  M.  Mole  immediately  Tvithdrew 

St>m  any  further  share  in  the  business,  as  did  the  Marquis  d*Aux 

and  the  Marquis  de  Crillon. 

The  dipjuncture  of  the  causes  was  calculated  to  produce  results  of 
an  obvious  nature.  By  this  measure,  the  Court  oi'  Peers  gave  itself 
a  breathing  space  between  whiles  ;  it  lesst^^ned  the  opposing  force 
of  pubhc  opinion,  by  breaking  up  the  one  enormous  outrage,  which 
ooncentrated  against  it  the  personal  as  well  as  political  sympathies 
of  the  whole  nation,  into  a  series  of  detached  ofienccs,  whicli,  in  the 
îrsonal  point  of  view,  only  affected  a  particular  locality  at  a  time; 
threw  discouragement  among  the  défendants  themselves  ;  and  de- 
d  their  resistance  of  that  character  of  unanimity  which  alone 
[  render  it  permanently  imposing.  The  prisoners  at  St,  Pélagie, 
all  this  at  once  ;  and  thenceforth,  convinced  that  their  enemies 
^ould  not  even  permit  tlicm  to  derive  Irom  tlicir  courage  the  moral 
Ivantagc  to  which  it  fairly  entitled  them,  those  among  them  who 
d  prepared  all  things  for  tlieir  escape,  now  only  thought  of  securing 
Bir  liberty. 

The  execution  of  their  project  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  the 
llh  of  July,  and  all  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  ensuring 
(  complete  success  of  their  so  well  commenced  effort.  Tlieir 
operators  outside,  received  their  fmal  instructions.  To  disarm 
lie  keeper  of  any  suspicion  or  mistrust,  several  of  the  prisoners 
mÊiàe  applications  to  him  which  manifestly  presupposed  the  extension 
'  their  stay  at  St.  Pelagic  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
.  Armancf  Maniist,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  bath  every 
^rening,  ordered  it  to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock  as  usual.  Nothing 
lliatever  had  transpired  of  the  project,  and  yet  tliosc  who  formea 
d  in  a  burning  alternation  of  anxiety  and  hope.  At  nightfall 
armngements  were  complete.  51 .  Domcz  liad  sent  the  pro- 
duce of  tho  subscriptions  to  be  divided  among  the  prisoners  j  coaches, 
"*  stined  for  their  reception  on  their  quitting  the  prison,  were  de* 
a.tched  to  their  destination  outside  St.  Pélagie.  M.  Armand 
I  proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners^ 
_  la  M,  Vatrin*s,  where  it  was  essential  to  take  up  a  position, 
Br  some  pretext  or  other;  finally,  MM.  Etienne  Amgo,  Klein, 
Fuigcnce  Girard,  installed  them.selves  in  an  apartment  facing 
Guinard's  room,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  know,  by  the 
lium  of  signab  previously  arranged,  when  tlie  patrol  Imd  made 
i  round,  and  the  streets  were  safe  for  liia  purpose.     On  his  part^ 
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by  way  of  informing  their  friends  outside  that  all  was  pTOoeeding 
successfully  inside  the  prison,  M.  Guinard  was  to  walk  in  front  m 
his  lamp,  and  to  raise  it  at  arm's  length,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
himsclfof  descending  into  the  cellar. 

The  prison  clock  struck  eight.  At  that  moment,  the  men  in 
possession  of  the  grand  secret,  went  severally  amongst  their  com- 
panions whom  they  had  liitherto  not  admitted  into  their  confidence, 
and  said  to  the  one  and  the  other,  **  Do  you  wish  to  be  firee  ?  He» 
is  money.  To  the  cellar  !"  A  few,  from  motives  which  we  ahill 
explain  further  on,  rejected  the  offer  ;  but  the  hxee  majority  re- 
ceived it  with  a  stupor  of  joy.  Whilst  these  hastened  one  by  one  to 
the  mysterious  rendezvous  indicated  to  them,  a  small  gronp,  fix 
the  purpose  of  blinding  the  keepers,  formed  itself  in  front  of  the 
door  of  M.  Armand  Marrast's  chamber  as  usual,  it  being  the  custom 
of  the  prisoners  to  assemble  there  every  evening  for  tne  purpose  of 
hearing  the  Messager  read  out  to  them  by  one  of  their  number.  In 
a  very  short  time,  the  fugitives  were  assembled  in  the  oellai,  and 
were  presently  joined  by  the  group  from  above.  For  a  time,  all 
was  agitation,  confusion  ;  men  jostling  each  other  in  the  utter 
darkness,  and  the  newly  initiated,  bewildered  with  an  aq>ect  of 
things  as  unexpected  as  inexplicable,  and  doubtful  whether  th^ 
were  not  all  the  while  the  sport  of  some  dismal  phantasmagoria.  M. 
Landolphe,  however,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  him  a 
match,  and  suddenly  a  lamp  dispersed  the  obscurity,  and  Kt  up 
with  its  unsteady  light,  the  pallid,  wonder-stricken,  anxious  faces 
around.  It  seemed  as  an  assembly  of  ghosts.  M.  Ghiinard  was 
now  the  only  one  of  them  absent,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had 
determined  to  remain  ;  and  he,  having  made  the  arranged  signal 
for  deixirturc  to  Messrs.  Etienne  Arago  and  Klein,  now  joined  his 
companions. 

Before  prococdinp:  further,  MM.  Roziere,  Vilain,  Foumicr,  and 
Ijandolphc,  were  sent  on  to  pierce  tlirough  tlie  crust  of  earth  which 
still  closed  up  the  issue  from  the  subterranean  passage.  This  task, 
which  was  conipletod  in  a  few  seconds,  seemed  to  the  expectants  in 
the  cellar  to  occupy  centuries.  **  All  is  ready,"  cried  M.  Landolphe, 
from  the  excavation,  and,  forthwith,  the  fugitives  threw  themselves, 
one  alter  anotlicr,  into  the  dark,  narrow,  stifling  way  that  led  to 
light,  to  life,  and  liberty  !  They  had  to  pass  imder  the  road  pe- 
riodically traversed  by  the  patrol,  and  as  they  went  on  they  heard, 
over-head,  the  heavy,  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  ckl- 
tering  of  the  muskets  as  they  were  piled  by  the  soldiers,  who  had 
just  completed  their  round.  One  by  one  the  fugitives  reached  the 
outlet,  one  by  one  they  stepj>ed  forth  into  the  open  air,  and  ot»- 
cecded  towanls  the  house  tnrougli  which  they  nad  to  make  their 
way.  However  i^reat  their  courage,  they  advanced  cautiously,  and 
full  of  anxiety;  lor  the  night  was  very  clear  and  they  discerned,  it 
the  top  of  the  prison,  a  sentinel,  who,  his  body  leaning  over  the 
parajKit,  seemed  lixedly  and  menacingly  regarding  them,  though  ap- 
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ÛJ  imoertatn  what  to  do.     But  a  whistle  from  without  cmTe  ' 

tein  new  animation,  for  it  told  them  tlmt  the  consummation  of  Uieir 
wishes  was  at  hand. 

While  MM.  Klein  and  Fulgence  Girard  were  watching  with  vigi- 
hmt  eyt*  the  extent  of  the  Rue  Copeau,  and  M.  Etienne  Arago,  oo 
cupjint^  the  attention  of  M.  Vatnn's  porter  by  some  round-about  I 
itory  or  other,  took  care  that  the  door  of  the  court- yard  was  not  | 
ekwed,  JI.  Barbes  had  made  his  way  inside,  with  the  îady  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied;    M.  Vatrin  being  absent,  M.  Barbes,  under 
the  pretext  of  urgent  business  whieh  required  to  he  instantly  com- 
municated, had  obtained  pennission  to  go  in  and  write  a  letter, 
and  there  he  sat,  with  the  paper  before  him,   apparently  collect-  , 
ing  his  ideas,  but  in  reality  half  bounding  from  his  chair  with  i 
impatience  for  the  arrival  *jÏ  liis  friends.     Suddenly  footsteps  were  , 
bcofvl  without  ;    the   glazed    door    leadinff    into    the   garden   was  ( 
violently  shaken,  the  gUws  dashed  in,   Madame  Vatrin  burst  out  i 
ittto  a  scream  of  terror,  but  the   stranger  said:    *^  Fear  nothingy 
n»dam,  it  k  only  the  political  prisoners   of  St.  Pélagie  making  | 
their   escape.'^      At  the  eame  moment  SL   Barbes  threw  himself  ^ 
upon  the  scirant,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise,  and  com- 
pcUed  him  to  remain  rilent.     Then,  to  traverse  the  house,  leap  into 
the  coach  es  which  awaited  them,  and  disperse  in  different  directions, 
aU  this  was,  with  the  republicans,  the  affair  of  a  moment.      They 
Tjrerc  saved  ! 

When  the  fact  became  known  the  astonishment  of  the  police  was 
only  equal Itxl  by  its  iury.  The  pres.«,  which  took  a  hvely  interest 
in  tlie  prisoners,  overwhelmed  m  misters  with  its  joyous  bantering  < 
and  ridicule.  The  agents  of  M.  (iisquet,  in  their  humihation,  could 
only  indemnify  themselves  by  inflicting  the  whole  weight  of  their 
ven^anee  upon  the  defendants  who  hatl  refused  to  accompany  the  | 
fugitive?,  MM.  Kersausic,  Beaumont,  Sauriac,  Hubin  de  Guer; 
man  whose  motives  ibr  rejecting  the  liberty  that  was  proffered  ta 
tliem  were  entitled  of  credit,  though  partaking  somewhat  of  the  ex- 
travagant in  sentiment-  Their  idea  was,  that  they  owed  it  to  their 
party^  to  themselves,  to  throw  disgrace  upon  the  persecution  of 
which  they  were  the  %nctim8,  by  their  constancy  in  suffering  it. 
The  glory  of  combat  being  denied  them,  they  eagerly  embmced  that 
of  martyrdom.  Besides,  they  could  not  persuade  tliemselves  that 
the  police  had  remained  all  this  time  ignorant  of  the  preparations 
for  escape,  and  they  accordingly  saw  in  its  apparent  negligence,  no- 
lèitm  more  than  a  methodised  plan  for  reheving  the  peejrs  of  the 
burden  of  its  judicial  task* 

But  the  Court  of  Peers  now  showed  that  it  had  no  occasion  for 
the  asrifitance  of  the  police  in  At^eing  it  from  its  embarrasementSL 
fiooeeding  upon  the  obstinate  resistance  displayed  by  the  Lyons 
defeiidantfi,  M,  Martin  (du  Nord)  demanded,  that  the  court  should 
try  ibem  separately,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary  by  the  crown  offi- 
;   and  this   time  the  court  did   not   he^tate  to  comply  with 
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the  demands  in  a  decree  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  nght  of  by 
posterity. 

The  proceedings  being  thus  simplified  by  so  extruordinary  a  rid* 
latioB  of  the  hitherto  most  inviolable  forms  of  justice,  the  trijilwia 
rapidly  got  through.  MM.  Martin  (du  Nord),  Chégaray,  and  it 
la  Tournelle  having,  in  turn,  argued  with  much  vehemence,  aU 
three  of  thero»  and  not  ^vithout  ability,  the  portions  kid  down  in 
the  bill  of  indictment,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  in  turn  «s 

Elied;  and  none  of  them  with  more  elevation  and  elocj^uence  ihta 
I.  Jules  Favrc.  After  having  defined  in  strikin»^  terms  the  tn» 
character  of  the  Lyons  insurrection,  and  completely  demoUahed  the 
ekborate  scaffolding  which  fools  had  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
alleged  plot,  he  thuB  recapitulated  the  main  features  of  the  case: 

"  You  accuse  ns  of  having  sought  to  endanger  the  safety  of  tie 
state;  I  charge  the  executive  with  having  wilfully  neglected  to  fru«» 
tratc  any  such  attempt  in  its  outset;  witli  having  even  fostered 
encouraged  the  popular  manifestation,  by  taking  various  m 
for  enticing  the  insurgents  into  overt  acts,  at  a  time  when  it 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  repress  the  outbreak. 

**  You  accuse  us  of  having  constructed  barricades;  we  charge 
with  having  deliberately  suffered   them  to  be  erected,  under 
eyes  of  the  ajjents  of  police  and  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  wil 
having  sent  hired  agitators  amidst  the  previously  peaceable  group! 
of  people. 

**  Y'ou  accuse  us  of  having  made  use  of  ïotœ  ai^ainst  the 
fende i*s  of  order;   I  charge  you  with  having  trampled  under  fo( 
the  law  which  protects  the  lives  of  citizens;  with  having  issued 
military  order  in  itself  suiKcîent  to  excite  the  flame  of  insum 
in  the  hearts  of  an  indignant  population  ;  with  havin";  gratull 
compromised  the  lives  of   women,   children»  and  old  men; 
having  prolonged  the  struggle  far  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
with  having  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  tlieir  houses»  families  who 
had  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  assail  you;  with  having  tumi. 
an  utterly  deaf  ear  to  tlie  cry  for  truce  and  conciUation  which  w 
raised  in  every  direction,   and  with  having  refused  quarter,  v*\\ 
having  slaughtered,  basely  and  cruelly,  the  vanqui&hcd  and  the  à 
fenceless, 

**  You  have  made  your  statement,  I  have  made  mine.     They  wi 
both  of  them  remain,  posted  as  it  were,  for  public  examination* 
the  door  of  this  hall,  and  we  shall  see  which  of  them  will  excite 
most  permanent  attention,  wliich  of  ihem  France  will  read  witii 
greatest  indignation  !" 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  August,  1835,  tlmt  the  Court  of  Pee»  garrCi 
in  the  absence  of  the  defendants  themselves,  their  judgment,  passog 
condemnation  upon  the  Lyons  prisoners** 


ho 
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•  Sentence?  of  the  Lyons  defondaiiUi,  Î3th  of  August,  1835:— B«•lll^«,A«ltiaeM•^ 
tmt  Albert,  Uugon,  I^liurc  Revcrchou,  Lufuud,  l>esvo>%  to  trannportaEkm  z.  ' 
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be  sentence  upon  the  eight  stib^officora  of  Lime^âlle*  was  not 
lounced  until  the  early  piirt  of  December*  Their  attitude  had 
i  throughout  admirable,  exciting  the  waiinest  sympathy  in  the 
is  of  all  beholders. 

^^1030  came  the  lists  of  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Arbois,  Slar- 
Tcnoble,  Chalons, f  Pari 9 4  which  exhibited  but  twelve  ac- 
'ah^  îind  a  very  considerable  number  of  condemnations» 
\  the  kst  stage  of  the  proccedin»??,  the  delendants  showeil  them- 
B  in  general  perfectly  calm.  MM.  Caussidièrc,  Kersausio,  and 
imont,  however,  revived,  by  their  indomitable  energy,  scenes, 
Eitense  excitement  produced  by  wliich,  bad  not  yet  subsided. § 

IP  fttf-nft;  fftar»*  detention  :  Mollard-LefèTre»  Huguct,  Drigeard^Desgarniers, 
1/  "//on  .•  CaussidiiTc,  Lapcirte^   Langu,   ViUiard,  Morign^»  Rock- 

ii  nas,  Benoit-Catin,  to  tett  j/earx*  detrntion  ;  Pradel,  Chury,  Cftchot» 

^tri  tfi  yr,  J  fa'  detention  :  Currier,  Arnaud,  More  I,  BiUe,  Boyet,  Clmtajpijer, 
),  Mercier,  Gajet,  Genest,  Didier,  Katij^ié,  Chaniiy,  Charles»  Miizoyer.  BIahc, 
r»  Kaij^^io»  Chiigny,  to  fvt  j^eara'  detention  :  and  all  to  he  under  the  survdlknee 
>  pi^icc  fvr  thn  remainder  vf  their  liven. — Rou^c,  Btnird,  Gulchard^  to  Otree 
immmenty  ami  five  tfeara*  surveillance  i  Butct,  Adam,  to  one  piHtr*H  imprt' 
ifive  fotr^  surveilhnce  :  Gimrd,  to  one  gear's  imprimmment  and  tUfa  ytarê* 


(of  the  LunéviUe  defendants,  7th  of  Deceraher,  1835  :— Tliomas,  to 
I  .•  Bernard,  ft>  twenty  j/cars'  détention  :  îStilkr,  Tncotel,  to  ten  t/ettrji'  impri- 
fi:  Besnki',  Oailli^,  Mnthieu  (of  Epiiml),  tv  Jii-e  t/mrs'  détention^  and  aU  to  be 
^mÊTWernance  for  the  remainder  of  tlieir  litfes:  Lji]io taire,  Bechet,  to  three  t/earë* 
mmtlit  tmdji re  yearn*  surveillance. 

Ictitences  upon  the  defendants  of  H.  Etienne,  Grenoble,  MajstUles,  Arh<iia,  and 
IÎ,  2«th  of  December,  JS35  :— Marc  Caussidii^re, /»  twenti/ ymrM'  dettntion  : 
«rtbon,  to  ten  yearn  defenfhn  :  GLtl>ert,  caikd  Miran,  and  Riban,  to  five 
itm,  and  to  Ik;  all  Hndtr  the  surveithmce  of  the  police  for  thi'  remainder  of 
"      nry^  Oflroy,  to  three  years'  imprisonment  :  Tiphaine  and  Fruidevaux, 
tonment,  iUid  aUfmir  to  five  years'  surveillance* 

on  the  I'aris  defendants,  2.3d  of  Junustry,  1836  ; — BcAumonfe,  Ker- 
nwporiation  ;  Crevât,  Pruvot,  to  ten  year^^  detention,  and  to  surveiUance  all 
Sauriar,  tn  five  yearn*  imprisonment:  Bustien,  Rog<*r,  Varé,  Caluizac,  to 
T"  "    u  Deluyuu,  Deluequin,  Buzdiiif  to  o»e  ^«dr*»  lm/irt«olt- 
,c  i  ous  Pari»  defendan  t  s,  same  day  : — Carai  gnac,  Ber- 

ifignerte,  Lebon,  Gulnart,  Delente,  Deludre,  A.  Marrast,  to  trannpor- 
^iinirer.  Villain,  and  Bouriij  tujïfteen  years*  detention  ;  Mathé,  Leaor- 
n,  Aubcrt,  Picbonnier,  Guerejolt,  Suuillard,  <:'o/^<i  Cliiret,  to  ten  years* 
îerbert,  Cliilman,  Pomin,  Rosières,  Poirotte,  Ttisain,  Founiier,  to  fve 
,  ^d  all  to  he  under  surveillanee  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
I  trials  having  been  cut  short,  as  we  huve  shown,  many  important  re- 
'\  wouJd  otherwise  liave  been  majde  public  in  their  progress,  remahied 
ITe  subjoin  one  of  these,  to  which  tîie  illnstvîtîns  M.  Âffigov  b»d  the 
I  opened  to  him,  intendetl  to  have  calltnl  genend  attention* 
appened  to  he  in  the  Btudio  of  il  David,  of  Angers,  the  acidptor, 
I  upon  a  statue  of  Madame  de  Stiitd.  'i'he  conversation  liaviug  turned 
>  irhich  took  place  in  the  Rue  Transnunain,  the  woman  who  was  at- 
Ig  as  a  model  related,  that  on  the  lath  of  April,  as,  accompanied  by  one  of  her 
lobni,  she  was  returning  to  her  home,  near  the  Fontaine  Maubuée,  she  saw  her 
,  who  waa  in  the  police,  helping  to  eonstruct  the  barricades.  She  ran  up  to 
ml  expressed  her  astonishment  at  5nding  him  thus  employed.  "  Be  otT  with 
exdaimed  the  policenoan,  in  a  perfect  rage  î  "  if  you  Bay  a  wofd  about  thifl^ 
BJfder  y  oil" 

I  mediately  afterwards  went  to  the  place  mdicated,  and  obtained  ia- 
h  fuHybore  out  the  woman's  state  ment.    The  policeman's  name  li 
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Tlie  April  trials  were,  for  the  republican  party,  wliidi  llie  leto- 
lution  of  July  had  given  birth  to»  a  signal,  but  not  a  deciÂTe  àtSm. 
One  portion  of  the  public  as  iimial  exag^eratitig  the  mailB  of  tkà 
party,  while  the  majority  was  pleased  equally  to  exaggerate  its  defab^ 
the  judgments  formed  of  it  have  been  as  erroneous  asthejiiafteteft 
K  the  repubhcan  party  had  not  sufhcietit  leiaone  «ml  JMr 


various. 


turity  of  reflection  to  p<metrate  by  study  into  the  pcofimditiei  rf 
social  order,  so  as  to  draw  thence  the  solution  of  greal  pcoUeau^  it 
contributed,  at  all  events,  and  in  a  powerful  de^ee,  to  bni^  thai  pi^ 
mincntly  forward  for  solotion.  It  sowed  amtation  around  it,  boi  it 
ever  took  care  that  the  ardour  which  it  sou|?nt  to  excite  shouU  be  rf 
a  generous  character.  It  knew  how  to  ennoble  disorder  by  lùgb-«iibd 
devotion;  it  exhausted  itself  by  the  continuous  eftbrte  of  its  n 
nimous  enthusiasm ^  and  it  Htniggled  against  tbe  systeouitic  liti 
tlou  of  France  with  such  energy,  tliat  it  was  on  the  point  of  «c 
ling  lier  to  maintain  her  just  greatness  of  position.  Its  efforts  pot 
ofi'ibr  a  time,  in  this  kingdom,  the  full  reign  of  sordid  spocitloMi^ 
of  mean  mercantile  manceuvring — thereign  of  tbeCartba^iniannBl; 
and  it  earned  for  itself  the  glorious  distinction  of  being  Jiftted  of  J 
the  old  enemies  of  the  French  name.  In  the  a^r  of  the  Ayâ 
trials,  its  adversaries  displayed  such  utter  littleness,  and  eniplcnrca  o 
combating  it  weapons  at  once  so  unfair,  and  eo  fragile,  tlat  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  come  off  victorious  in  the  struggle,  had  dl 
the  members  who  compoged  it  been  more  Urmly  unitad^^  the  hooi 
of  convictions  and  ideas.  But  the  republican  party  baa,  imfiirfi* 
nately,  opened  its  ranks  to  certain  persons  totally  unwottliy  lo  Ilk 
their  place  there.  The  result  was,  a  confused  and  heterogeneoittiiii^ 
ley  without  example:  disinterestedness  and  entim  selnshneâi;  têf 
satisfied  ignorance,  and  modest  talent,  eager  to  learn  ;  entbusbstk  ff 
preciation  of  a  brother's  qualities  ;  a  habit  of  carping  at,  and  i 
every  thing,  and  every  body  ;  cowardice  and  courage;  the  i 
contempt  of  death,  and  abject  terror  at  its  very  name;  a 
ious  desire  to  shine  ;  a  rettrine  modesty,  amounting  to  the 
Such  a  confusion  of  opposite  elements  could  not  do  otherwise 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  party,  tlie  vices  of  the  one  ckss  nei 
laing  the  virtues  of  the  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  ibtpI»' 
ing  them  in  their  own  discredit.  If,  then,  the  republiciiB  ptity 
-BUccumbed,  the  reason  was,  that  its  enemies  got  the  '   ' 

"the  .skilful  combination  of  their  vices,  the  entirety  of  it  ; 
And  thus  it  was,  that  the  party  came  to  disperee,  to  diâsolire,  Iwf 
ing  behind  it,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  conduct  and  its  motnts, 
tlie  intolerance  of  folly  or  of  hatred.  But  individuals  aro  only  imO»* 
ments  destined  by  God  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  kk» 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  parti/  was  thought  for  ever  cxtii^  îii 
France,  the  opinion  which  it  had  personified  daeplayed  ilidf  wA 
renewed  power.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  Among  the  is* 
I  i.i  lieans,  as  we  have  said,  there  were  men  of  binant  Caknta«  of  • 
cluvalrous  bravery,  ever  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  tiidr  caM^ 
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full  of  the  gayest  animation  in  the  time  of  danger,  and  reproducing, 
before  the  public  eye,  with  more  accurate  fidelity,  more  tclat^  than 
the  leritimatist  party  itself,  the  ancient  national  type;  but  then,  at 
the  side  of  these,  were  to  be  seen  men  who  piqued  themselves  on  an 
absurd  resemblance  to,  or  a  still  more  absurd  imitation  of,  the  tur- 
bulent tribunes  of  old  Rome,  and  others,  vagabonds  of  no  principles, 
or,  still  worse,  traitors,  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  whose  business  it 
iww  to  convert,  if  possible,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  into  a  spirit  of 
tumultuary  disorder,  and  thus  oiscredit  the  republican  party  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  in  the  opinion  ol  the  community  ; 
md,  although  these  three  classes  formed  a  very  small  majority,  yet 
tàey  sufficed  to  effect  this  great  object  of  government,  by  involving 
the  whole  party  in  the  responsibility  for  their  absurd,  their  prepos- 
terous harangues,  their  ignorance,  their  insolence,  and  their  tendency 
<m  all  occasions  to  parody,  without  in  the  least  comprehending  them, 
the  high-wrouffht  passions  which  animated  the  men  of  1793.  Thus, 
because  a  small  section  of  agitators,  destitute  of  intelligence,  inca- 
pable of  moderation,  or  actually  hired  for  the  purpose  by  govern- 
inent^  choosed  to  call  themselves  republicans,  and  to  define  repub- 
ficanism  according  to  their  own  blind  ignorance  and  passion,  or  ac- 
cording to  sinister  instructions  from  their  employers,  it  began  to  be 
doubted  in  many  quarters  whether  republicanism  was  not  a  mere 
chimera,  or,  if  a  possibility,  a  calamity.  In  order  that  just  and 
well-intentioned  minds  should  be  brought  back  to  a  sound  apprecia- 
tion of  things,  it  was  necessary  that  the  party  should  be,  or  appear 
to  be,  for  a  time,  dissolved,  so  that  it  might  reconstitute  itself,  in  a 
body  more  homogeneous,  more  studious,  more  calm,  and  further  ad- 
T«nced  in  the  science  of  social  revolutions.  Upon  a  party  thus  con- 
■dtuted,  the  future  smiled  most  favourably.  For  we  cannot  too 
often  repeat  it — the  monarchical  principle  put  face  to  face  with  the 
dective  principle,  must,  sooner  or  later,  devour  it,  or  be  devoured 
by  it.  The  skilful  employment  of  corruption  may  put  off  this  con- 
tammation  from  time  to  time,  but  it  cannot  prevent  its  ultimate  re- 
alisation. "  Let  force  remain  with  the  law  !**  exclaims  the  government 
defactoy  in  the  intoxication  of  its  present  triumph.  But  to  tliis,  the 
men  whose  only  political  faith  is  in  the  immortality  of  justice,  the 
true,  and  upright,  and  sincere  men,  rejoin:  **  Who  knows  whether 
the  law  of  to-day  will  be  the  law  of  to-morrow?  No!  no!  force  will 
xemain  with  the  truth  !" 
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there  was  something  in  the  progress  of  democraticul  ideas, 
lich  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  incertitude  of  his  heart.  But 
,,  Thiers  did  not  consider  France  strong  enough  to  raise  herself 
ite  above  that  profound  humiliation  in  which  she  had  been  sunk 
'  fifteen  years — strong  enough  to  stand  erect  and  anned,  as  there- 
Tore;  yet  he  did  not  conceive  her  to  be  so  feeble,  that  slie  must 
ia  crawl  servilely  m  the  train  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He 
lought  tliat,  without  resorting  to  mcmices,  without  rushing  upon 
without  airaing  at  the  contingent  advantages  of  a  new  Eu- 

Eean  arrangement,  his  country  might»  by  assuming  a  firm  atti- 
e,  realise  the  modest  ambition  of  creating  fc  r  herself,  in  European 
plomacy,  a  position  eutiiloil  to,  and  receiving  respect.  Observing 
laty  in  every  state  where  tlic  interests  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
lerly  prevailed,  the  course  of  events  had  brought  about  a  rcvo- 
itionary  interest;  observing  that  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
ain,  in  Italy,  and  in  liclgium,  tlie  revolution  had  appeared  to 
iult  from  the  progress  thither  of  French  intiuence,  and  was,  at  all 
te,  of  a  nature  to  preserve  it,  M,  Thiers  thought  that,  in  serving 
interests  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain, 
did  not  depart  from  the  trfiditions  of  our  old  policy,  since  the 
»t8  of  the  revolution  were,  ail  around  us,  neither  more  nor  less 
the  ancient  interest  of  the  houB<*  of  Bourbon  in  another  *ihape, 
catogorv  of  ideas,  the  natural  support  and  ally  of  France, 
ig  to  M.  Thiers,  was  England.  The  English  alliance  was 
ingly  the  OTOund-work  of  his  policy. 

form  a  diplomatic  union  with  the  cabinet  of  St*  James's,  and, 
its  assîâtance,  to  maintain  tlie  line  of  demarcation  made  between 
[oUand  and  Belgium ,  by  the  days  of  September,  to  prevent  Austria 
m  putting  down,  by  tlic  exercise  of  arbitrary  tyranny,  the  agita- 
0  surging  in  Italy,  and  to  hold  out  tlic  h  an  a  of  encouragement  to 
dulion  m  Spain,  represented  by  Christina:  such  were  the  out- 
of  M,  Thiers*  policy  at  this  period. 

.iriews  were  dehcient  in  soundness  and  accuracy  in  more 

point;  it  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  in  Belgium,  the 

!twecn  France  and  England  could  not  be  based  upon  any 

ity  of  interests.     Tltey  were,  moreover,  totally  dehcient  in 

ur;  for,  notwithstanding  the  prodigy  of  that  double  epopea, 

solution  and  the  Empire,  France  bcmg  mucli  less  in  1830  tnan 

in  the  middle  ol  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Russia, 

Austria,  and  England,  had  made,  since  that  epocli,  consi- 

adTances,  it  was  confining  the  ambition  of  France  within 

narrow  bounds,  to  limit  its  aspirations  to  paltry  diplomatic 

luvrings,  liaving  for  their  entire  object  the  mdependencc  of 

declared  neuter,  the  triumph  of  Christina  at  Madrid,  and 

Italians,  the  power  of  moving,  without  being  immediately 

d  tinder  foot  by  Austria, 

le  policy  would  appear  sufficiently  diffident,  and  circtimspect, 

retiring,  we  apprehend,  to  most  people;  tlie  king,  however,  re- 
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carded  it  as  fearfully  adventurous.  As  it  was  not  altogether  inert, 
he  considered  it  audacious;  as  it  did  not  absolutely  lead  ns  to 
nothing,  he  was  as  appalled  as  though  we  had  been  drag;^i^  towaidi 
an  abyss. 

The  demand  for  intervention,  accordingly,  gave  rise  to  book 
very  decided  and  very  stormy  dissensions  between  Louia  Philippe 
and  M.  Thiers. 

The  king  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  inccmiparable  winmD^ 
ness  of  manner;  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  chaimed  kii 
ministers  by  a  ready  flow  of  conversation,  an  apparently  1"*^^»*^ 
good-nature,  an  imforced  familiarity,  the  most  graceful  and  the 
most  gracious  oblivion  of  all  the  nghts,  privil^es,  and  fxetogir 
tives  conferred  by  royal  majesty;  butin  tne  council  chamber,  oi 
all  questions  of  importance,  nothing  could  be  more  abaolute  thii 
his  wilL  The  pohcy,  all  made  up  of  circumspect  management,  ft 
cautious  manœuvring,  which  he  nad  adopted,  he  there  maintained 
imperiously.  With  as  much  ardour  as  Napoleon  eaddlnted  ia 
seeking  glory,  did  Louis  Philippe,  his  intimate  friends  tell  us,  avoii 
it.  M.  Thiers  said  of  him,  sharply  enough,  that  ^'  Louis  Fhilôipe 
was  tlie  intaglio.  Napoleon  the  cameo." 

M.  Thiers  had  on  this  occasion  to  bear  up  against  very  fomiîdsUe 
cabalism,  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  those  who,  as  usual,  thou^ 
the  king's  thoughts  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  which  he  argued,  reasoa 
was  evidently  on  his  side,  even  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  int^ 
rests  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  itself,  he  displayed  much  fimmeas  anl 
perseverance  in  maintaining  liis  ground. 

The  considerations  which  he  urged  were  tolerably  decisive.  Wm 
not  I^ouis  Pliilipixî,  he  asked,  impelled  by  manifest  self-interest,  to  ex« 
elude  from  the  throne  of  Spain  that  Don  Carlos,  whose  pretensiotf 
were  so  intimately  connected  and  boimd  up  with  those  of  Menry  V.Î 
And  if  you  passed  from  the  dynastic  question  to  the  national  qu» 
tlon,  could  there  be  a  moment's  doubt  of  the  enormous  advantage 
Avhicli  would  be  conferred  on  France  by  the  consoHdation  of  her  in- 
fluence in  Spain  ?  Had  not  tliis  been  the  constant  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.,  fully  adopted  by  Napoleon  ?  Could  France,  perpetually  ei- 
posod  as  she  was  to  attacks  i'rom  the  north,  leave  in  the  south, 
without  running  the  risk  of  her  very  existence,  a  power  whose  alli- 
ance was  imcertain,  whose  friendship  was  doubtful  ?  What  was  it 
that  constituted  the  prlncli>al  force  of  Russia  ?  Precisely  her  local 
position,  which  enabled  her  to  inarch  forwards,  when  she  thouirht  fit, 
without  l>clng  obliged  to  look  anxiously  back.  What  was  it  that 
lost  Napoleon  ?  The  liital  necessity  which  kept  the  troops  of  Suchet 
in  Spain,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  coalition  was  invading  Cham- 
pagne. 

These  reasonings  were  not  urged  without  making  some  impiesEioa 
upon  tli(^  kini^.  Jlore  than  once,  he  seemed  shaken  in  his  resolves, 
but,  on  each  occasion,  he  very  speedily  returned  to  his  favourite 
system,  Inaction.     Tlie  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  which  had 
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be&Uen  the  Frmch  in  Spain^  under  Napoleon,  seemed  strongly 
fixed  upon  his  imagination.  Was  it  Hkdy  that  the  expedition 
demanded  by  M.  Thiers  would  succeed?  Would  not  the  troops, 
-when  once  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  find  themselves  involved  in  all 
the  perils  of  thiat  partisan  warfare,  which  had  paled  the  star  of  the 
gvealest  captain  of  modem  times?  Such  were  the  apprehensions 
which  the  kine  opposed  to  the  views  of  his  minister;  and  he 
listened  with  cola  incredulity  to  all  the  latter  urged,  as  to  the  im- 
poBafaility  of  Don  Carlos  malntainii^  any  position  whatever,  when 
he  shonld  be  hemmed  in  between  a  French  invasion  and  the  troops 
of  Christina.  ^'  Spain  is  now  nothing  more  than  an  exhausted  La 
Vendee,"  repeated  M.  Thiers,  incessantly;  ''  it  is  now  no  more  in 
her  power  to  renew  the  prodigies  of  that  resistance  which  so 
astonished  Napoleon,  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  La  Vendée  to 
lOuse  itself  eflectually  at  the  voice  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  so  as  to 
Bhow  itself,  what  it  had  shown  itself  under  Cathelineau,  Bonchamps, 
liSTOchejacquelin,  and  Lescure.  In  support  of  his  opinion,  M. 
Thiers  cited  that  of  M.  de  Ra3meval,  ambassador  of  France  at 
Madrid,  who,  in  all  his  despatches,  forcibly  insisted  upon  intcrvcn- 
tîoiL,  declaring  that  the  government  of  Christina  was  lost,  if  the 
fitorm  which  growled  around  her  was  not  turned  away  by  a  step, 
the  importance  of  which,  he  said,  was  all  decisive,  while  the  risk 
was  absolutely  none  at  all. 

But  the  kin?  did  not  imdcrstand  venturing  his  own  repose  and 
the  security  of  peace,  upon  the  hazard  of  sucn  a  judgment  of  mat- 
ters. Perhaps,  too,  he  bad  a  private  reason  for  the  pertinacity  of 
hit  resistance.  It  has  been  confidently  stated,  that  Don  Carlos  had 
secretly  conveyed  to  him  the  assurance  that  if  he  consented  to  remain 
neuter,  he,  Don  Carlos,  would  engage  to  give  no  asastanoe  whatever 
to  Henry  V. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  M.  Thiers  soon 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  openly  breaking  with 
Louis  PhiHppc.  To  conquer  the  king's  will,  ne  had  had  recourse 
to  every  species  of  argument  ;  after  urging  all  the  reasons  which 
were  to  be  drawn  from  grave  political  interests,  he  invoked  those 
which  derived  their  force  from  sentiments  of  honour  ;  he  re- 
BÛBded  the  king  that  the  intervention,  after  all,  was  only  the 
aoc<miplishmcnt  of  a  sacred  promise,  the  inevitable  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  the  natural,  matter  of  course 
conséquence  of  the  pobtical  friendship  which  united  France  to 
England.  ....  Vam  efforts  !  After  exhausting  all  his  powers 
of  reasoning,  all  his  eloquence,  he  was  fain  to  yield  ;  in  domg  so, 
he  spoke  very  unequivocally  of  ofiering  his  resignation. 

Tnc  point  was  then  to  ascertain  what,  after  this  termination  of 
the  disputes  between  the  king  and  the  piime  minister,  were  the 
views,  the  attitude  of  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  On  being 
sounded  by  M.  Mignet,  M.  dc  Broglie  replied,  that  his  own  opinion 
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as  to  the  neces^ty  of  intervention  m  the  afbiis  of  Spain,  wiiMl 
altogether  made  up  ;  that  he  saw  equal  inconveniences  and  nàfm- 
tAgcs  in  taking  such  a  step  ;  but — these  were  his  own  wonk-^ 
but  that  under  the  circumstanceg,  he  who  was  most  tIioioii|^ 
convinced  ought  to  take  the  lead  ;  and  that  conseomeiillj  b 
should  act  with  RL  Thiers,  As  for  M.  Guizot,  he  brou^t  townds 
the  solution  of  the  problem  more  than  indecision  ;  he  was  peiftctif 
indifferent  about  tlie  matter,  **  They  may  do  just  as  they  \%ht^ 
said  he  ;  '*  intervene  or  not  intervene.  '  And  herein  M,  Gui20t«il 
only  true  to  himself,  For,  while  passionately  fond  of  power,  he  je- 
garded  with  the  most  entire  apathy  all  the  ideas  which  pcvm 
sei'ves  to  realise.  What  he  liked  in  office,  was  command,  influenfii  ; 
differing  from  M.  Tliiers,  who  cared  for  nothing  in  office  but  ûâ 
power  of  action  which  it  affords* 

The  coimcil  having  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  oonaing  to  a  jcfi» 
nitive  decision  on  thu  {xjint,  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  seeottd 
imminent,  when  M.  dc  Bro^lie  pointed  out,  that  by  the  very  tens 
of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  France  was  not  bound  to  cn^igo 
in  any  intervention,  until  after  she  had  come  to  an  understaiânf 
on  the  subject  with  the  other  allied  powers.  It  was  ucootâuBm 
necessary,  said  M.  de  Broglie,  in  the  first  instance,  to  refer  the  ^fS» 
lion  to  England,  and  wait  for  her  answer- 

M.  Thiers  could  not  dispute  this  view  of  the  case,  smcQ  it  w« 
supported  by  the  text  of  the  treaty  ;  but  he  saw  clearly,  tlmt  fic« 
that  moment,  the  cause  which  he  advocated  was  lost.  The  cabtod 
of  St.  James's  was  at  this  period  represented  at  Madrid  by  Geom 
Villiers,  since  Lord  Clarendon,  a  man  more  or  leas  the  slave  of  k^^ 
habits  of  elegant  frivolity,  and  who  occupied  himself  with  stufc 
business,  in  the  same  way  that  he  went  to  a  party,  for  the  punnn 
of  amusing  himself  and  passing  away  the  time,  A  rivalry,  wiitk 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  poUtics,  having  sprung  up  Lmmwccii 
Greome  Villiers  and  M.  dc  Toreno,  a  member  of  the  Madnd  eabimeti 
the  English  ambassador  had  detached  himself  almost  uQcdnraoQdjt 
as  happens  in  such  cases,  from  the  party  of  which  M.  de  Ton» 
was  one  of  the  chief,  and  had  got  himself  surrounded  by  lit 
Exaltxtdos,  His  despatches  gave  evidence  of  this,  and  natanBy 
rendered  the  cabinet  of  St.  Jameses  more  reserved  upon  the  sulnccl 
of  the  Spanish  ministry,  and  the  more  so  that  it  followed  with  jciloQI 
eyes,  the  jîrogress  of  French  influence  at  the  court  of  Maibii 
This  disposition,  in  combination,  no  doubt,  with  the  akiUtil  tnanoer 
in  which  the  question  of  intervention  had  been  drawn  irp  by  the 
Tuileries,  determined  England  to  reply  in  the  negiitîvc*  This  W0 
precisely  what  Louis  Philippe  had  hoped.  M*  Thiers  wils  firraîn  t-i«* 
qucred,  and  had  not  even  a  pretext  lett  for  again  tend* 
imtion,  which  for  that  matter,  had  it  been  unattcndr^i  >^iui  mui^ 
icrijrnations,  the  king  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  accept. 

Thus,  the  assistance  which  Spain  had    demanded  wis      ' 
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but  by  tbc  time  tlie  intelligonce  reached  Madrid,  RL  Mar- 
dc  la  Koea  was  no  longer  In  office,  having  been  replaced  in 

residency  of  the  council  by  M,  de  Toreno. 

tenittl  events  of  painful  importance,  speedily  withdrew  the  at- 

>n  of  the  French  ministry  from  Spain, 

ir  some  time  past>  every  step  tlie  king  had  taken  in  his  daily 

Kicd  to  have  been  amid  traps  and  pitfalb.  Dark  projects 
red  the  soub  of  certain  ilinatic^,  and  several  incipient  plotfl, 
«vcly  detected,  gave  ample  reason  to  suspect  that  poignards 
Deen  shai-pencd  against  Louis  Philippe's  lile,  and  awaited  only 
might  appear  a  fitting  occasion,     6ut  as  the  proofs  in  none  of 

rB  had  been  suflBcient  to  brin;^  the  matter  home  to  the  accused 
these  had  merely  pasHid  before  the  seat  of  justice»  and  then 

forth  again  amid  the  crowd,  successively  deepening  the  dark 
)W  which  thickened  around  the  tlirone,  besetting  it  with  fears, 
Hi  that  the  king  himself  displayed  any  apprehension;  on  the 
Ttfy,  his  calmness  appeared  imperturbable.     Those  who  make  it 

business  to  undervalue  every  thing,  have  asserted,  that  the 
ige  manifested  by  Louis  Philippe  on  these  occasions  was  a  mere 
I  of  acting,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  ble,  suited  to  the  calculations 
s  policy.  But  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  a  part 
ia  nature  to  set  danger  at  defiance.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  not 
Mit  a  tolerably  clear  notion,  that  the  men  who  were  charged  with 
responsibility  of  his  life,  systematically  exaggerated  tlie  dangers 
h  threatened  him,  în  order  tlie  better  to  establish  Uieir  own  im- 
mce,  and  exalt  the  value  of  their  services, 
(Ttain  it  is,  however,  tliat  each  day  furnislied  a  new  subject  of 
I.  How  was  the  evil  to  be  cut  off  by  the  roots  ?  How  were 
sonspimtors  to  be  detened  by  Icar  of  the  punishment  inflicted 

one  of  the  number?  To  effect  this  object,  it  was  necessary 
any  conspiracy  whicli  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  govern* 
;,  should  not  be  stifled  in  its  birth,  but  be  allowetl  to  proceed, 

tbe  parties  could  be  taken  in  the  very  fact.  Accordingly,  M. 
rs  having  learnt  that,  during  the  occasion  of  a  journey  which 
ring  intended  to  make  from  Neuilly  to  Paris,  certain  conspirators 
formed  the  design  of  throwing  a  lighted  pmjectile  into  the 
i  carriage,  he  at  once  proceedetl  to  the  kiiïf',  and  stating  the  fact 
h  had  come  to  his  ears,  requested  that  on  the  day  app^uited,  the 
I  carriage  should  proceed  on  its  way  with  the  king's  aiaes-de-camp 
not  a  word  liaving  previously  transpired,  other  than  that  his  ma- 

hiraself  accompanied  them.  Louis  Philippe  having  exclaimed 
kst  this  singular  proposition  :  **  Sire,'*  repUed  M,  Thiers,  *'  it  is 

duty  to  expose  themselves  for  the  safety  of  your  person;  and 
surely  cannot  complain,  when  they  Und  the  minister  of  the 
ior  by  their  side  in  tne  menaced  carriage/*  It  must  be  admitted, 
even  supposing  the  police  to  have  been  instructed  to  take  every 
ble  precaution  against  the  actual  consummation  of  tlie  honible 
;n,  tiic  ofier  of  M.  Thiers,  displayed  indisputable  devotion  to  the 
}h.  II.  2  D 
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service  of  his  sovereign.  The  king,  however,  nobly  rejected  tk 
proposition,  and  declared  that  he  himself  would  go  through  with  it 
His  resolution  having  been  vainly  combated  by  M.  Thiers,  the  re- 
parations for  departure  were  ordered.  But  at  the  very  mpment  wn» 
the  king  was  about  to  get  into  the  carriage,  the  queen  and  the  pnn- 
cesses  suddenly  presented  themselves  in  an  agony  of  terror  anÂ  of 
tears;  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  a  skilful  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  the  minister  had  initiated  them  into  the  secret  of  what  had 
taken  place,  or  whether  they  had  received  no  other  intimation  thia 
that  supplied  by  the  instincts  of  the  heart;  however  this  may  have 
been,  on  finding  that  Liouis  Philippe  would  not  abandon  his  intention, 
the  queen  insisted  upon  accompanying  him,  and  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  dissuade  her  from  this  determination.  M.  Thiers  then  soE- 
cited  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  menaced  carriage,  and  the  ioumej 
was  risked.  The  results  contemplated  did  not  take  place,  the  con- 
spirators, who  felt  themselves  to  be  under  the  eye  of  government, 
having  renounced  their  design;  but  nothing  could  afibrd  a  better 
illustration  of  the  domestic  anguish  to  which  royalty  was  condemned 
in  France  at  this  period. 

Strange  and  sinister  rumours   continued  to  be  spread,  both  ii 
France  and  abroad.     The  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  July  k>    ; 
proached,  and  it  was  generally  whispered  that  the  anni  vcrsaxy  woutl    i 
be  mark^  by  an  attempt  upon  the  kin^.     A  letter  &x>m  Beriia,    | 
dated  July  26,  1835,  inserted  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  stated:    : 
^^  A  rumour  is  current  here,  that  a  catastrophe  will  take  place  on  the    | 
anniversary  of  the  three  days."     The  same  intimation  haa  been  given 
the  day  before,  in  an  article  in  the  Correspondant  de  Hambourg,  Al 
Coblentz,  at  Turin,  at  Aix,at  Chamlx^ry,  the  words  fii/rrittï/wadktir, 
liad  been  heard.     Lastly,  it  was  related,  that  two  travellers  passing 
through  a  village  in  Switzerland,  had  written  upon  the  register  kept 
in  the  inn,  after  the  name  of  Louis  Phihppe  and  his  sons,  Reqma- 
cant  in  pace. 

In  the  evening  preceding  the  28th,  the  day  on  which  the  solemn 
procession  of  Luuis  Philippe  tlirough  Paris  was  to  take  place,  a  young 
man  named  Ik>ireau,  in  the  employment  of  M.  Vernert,  lamp  maker, 
was  visited  by  two  gentlemen,  handsomely  dressed,  and  soon  afte^ 
wards,  a  clerk  in  the  house,  to  whom  Boireau  had  confided  the  ca- 
cum^îtance  of  this  visit,  said  to  his  lather,  in  ?pcaking  of  the  review 
next  day,  *'  If  you  take  my  advirc,  you  wont  «xo  there."  The  sus- 
picions awakened  by  these  words  wore  communicated  at  once  to  the 
Commisï^ary  of  Police  in, the  Chaussée  d'Antin,  M.  Dyonnet;  but, 
besides  that  the  indications  were  so  extremely  i-ague,  fatality  did  not 
permit  the  authorities  to  lay  their  liands  upon  the  only  man  who 
could  have  solved  the  lormidable  enigma. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  sun  rose  upon  the  city  already  perplexed 

with  fears  and  doubts,  oppressed  with  sinister  reports  and  nunouiSL 

Hie  drum   which   summoned   the   national   guards   early  in   the 

loming,  beat  for  some  time  in  vain;  a  heavy  apathy,  in  which  theie 
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mingled  a  eort  of  morbid  distrust,  weighed  upon  cveiy  one.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  ^gions  stretched  in  an  immense  line  along  the  Boule- 
vards, &cing  40,000  of  the  regular  troops,  horse  and  foot.  The 
£oukvard  du  Temple  having  been  pointed  out,  in  the  rumours  to 
which  we  Kave  referred,  as  the  theatre  of  the  contemplated  crime, 
the  police  had  orders  to  parade  it  with  peculiar  watchfulness,  and  to 
keep  a  dose  eye  upon  the  windows.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
M.  Thiers,  the  evenmg  before,  had  had  a  number  of  the  houses  in 
this  quarter  searched;  out  the  remonstrances  of  the  inhabitants  had 
assumed  so  violent  an  aspect,  that  he  was  fain  to  abandon  the  idea  he 
had  entertained  of  having  every  house  there  reguLirly  examined. 

The  clock  of  the  Château  was  striking  ten  when  the  king  issued 
fix>m  the  Tuileries  on  hoi^eback.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  sons, 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Nemours,  and  Joinville;  by  Marshals  Mortier 
And  Lobau  ;  by  his  ministers,  and  by  a  numerous  body  of  general  and 
other  superior  officers  and  dignified  functionaries.  Along  the  whole 
fine  which  he  traversed  there  prevailed  a  dead  silence,  broken  only 
at  intervals  by  the  ex  officio  acclamations  of  the  soldiers.  At  a  few 
minutes  past  twelve,  the  royal  cort4ige  arrived  in  front  of  the  8th  le- 
gion, which  was  stationed  along  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  Here, 
near  the  end  of  the  Jardin-Turc,  as  the  king  was  leanmg  forward 
to  receive  a  petition  from  the  hands  of  a  national  guard,  a  sound  was 
heard  as  of  the  fire  of  a  well-sustained  platoon.  In  an  instant  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Marshal  Mortier 
and  Greneral  Lacliasse  de  Verigny  wounded  in  the  head,  fell  bathed 
in  their  blood.  A  young  captain  of  artillery,  M.  de  Villate,  shd 
fix)m  his  horse,  his  arms  extended  at  full  lengtn  as  though  they  had 
been  nailed  to  a  cross  ;  he  had  been  shot  in  the  head,  and  expired 
ere  he  touched  the  ground.  Among  the  other  victims  were  die  co- 
lonel of  gendarmerie,  Rafie;  M.  Rieussec,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
8th  legion  ;  the  national  guards,  Prudhonmie,  Benetter,  Ricard,  and 
Léger;  an  old  man  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  M.  Labrouste; 
a  poor  fringe-maker,  named  Langeray;  and  a  girl  scarcely  fourteen, 
named  Sophie  Rcmy.  The  king  was  not  wounded,  but  in  the  con- 
fusion his  horse  reared,  and  he  received  a  violent  shock  in  the  left 
arm.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  a  sli^t  contusion  on  the  thigh. 
A  ball  grazed  the  croup  of  the  Due  dc^  Joinville's  horse.  Tlius,  the 
odious  attempt  failed  in  its  object;  the  royal  family  was  saved.  No 
language  can  express  the  utter  horror  which  this  frightful  and  cow- 
ardly attack  created  in  the  minds  of  the  assembled  multitudes.  An 
aide-de-camp  immediately  galloped  off  to  reassure  the  queen,  and  the 
king  continued  his  proi^rcss  amidst  the  most  ardent  manifestations 
of  sympathy  and  enthusiastic  loyalty.  A  perfectly  natural  reaction, 
and  wnich,  for  the  hundredth  time,  jjroved  tliat  the  theory  of 
removing  a  grievance  by  assassination,  is  not  less  stupid  tliaii  it  is 
odious.  For,  even  though  the  assassination  be  completed,  we  liave 
already  said  it  in  tliis  work,  and  we  repeat  it  here  :  where  political 
evil  exists,  it  is  in  things  tliat  it  exists;  and  in  things  alono  that  it 
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mu8t  be  punished  and  availed;  by  getting  rid  of  the  man  who 
I  ibr  the  Ume  being  bodily  represent  the  evil,  you  Jo  not  destroy  tKe 
personification,  you  merely  renew  it:  the  murdered  Caesar  uroae 
more  terrible  in  Octavius. 

It  has  been  gravely  related,  and  on  the  alleged  aut'  '  "  ^T 
Bhal  Maison,  as  a  stri\ing  exemplification  oï  the  sajh^ 
f  Philippe,  that,  immediately  after  the  fatal  occnnence»  and  wlnic 
-.around  were  overwhelmed  with  dismay  and  grief,  liis  mind  ni|4! 
rlanced  over  all  the  possible  advantages  which  might  he  drawn  (i 
he  event,  and  he  exclaimed:  "Ah  !  now  we  shall  be  sure  togei 
lapanages!"  But  this  anecdote  shoidd  he  received  with  all  tiiedb- 
ast  which  should  ever  attend  relations  in  themselves  improbilbk 
Meantime,  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  clouds  of  smoke  were  tost 
\ijQ  issue  from  a  window  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house.  No,  50.  A 
rman  got  out  of  this  window,  and  seizing  a  double  rope,  which  wm 
aed  inside,  slid  down  it  upon  the  roof  of  a  lower  building.  TMt 
\tnML  was  but  half  dressed,  and  his  face  streamed  with  bloc  '      ^ 

lower-pot,  which  was  caught  in  the  movement  of  the  rope  \^ 

'quitted  hold  of  it,  fell  on  me  pavement^  and  the  noise  attractA^ii  ik 

attention  of  an  agent  of  police  who  had  been  posted  in  the  iSfim* 

[•yard  of  the  house.     **  There  is  the  assassin  escaping  on  the  toofr 

I  exclaimed  the  policeman;  and  one  of  tlie  national  guard»  at 

f  called  upon  the  fugitive  to  surrender,  threatening  to  lire  if  bv 

tlfused  to  do  so.     But  the  man,  wiping  away,  with  his  hand,  the 

pof  blood  which  obscured  his  sight,  dashed  on,  and  made  hn 

through   an  open  window  into  an  adjoining  house»      To 

fflown  a  terrified  woman,  who,  with  dishevelletl  hair,  ran  fihriektx 

■'"before  him,  and  to  rush  down  stairs  was,  for  the  assassin,  the  hA> 

"of  a  moment  ;  but  a  track  of  blood  indicated  his  route,  as  ll: 

his  own  crime  pursued  him.     He  reached  the  court-yard  too  late 

ape  unobserved,  and  was  at  once  taken  into  custody. 

In  the  room  whence  he  had  fled  were  found  the  smoking 

lof  the  machine  which  had  served  to  perpetrate  his  cnme.     Il 

lîaised  upon  a  sort  of  scaflblding,  on  four  square  legs,  ccmncctrd  ^ 

ether  by  strong  oak  cross-pieces.     Twenty-five  muaket  barn&k  iw» 

stened  by  the  breech  upon  the  cross-piece  at  the  back,  which  i»» 

klligher  than  the  front  traverse  by  about  eight  inches.     Tho  enià  of 

the  barrels  rested  in  notches  cut  in  the  lower  tmverse.     Tho  uméf 

holes  were  exactly  in  a  line,  so  as  to  take  fii*e  at  once  by  met»  àtê 

train  of  gunpowder  laid  along  the  whole  range.     The  guns  imd  bett 

placed  so  as  to  take  the  procesmon  slantingly,  embmctiig  a  hap 

range,  and  rising  from  the  legs  of  the  horses  to  the  heada  of  the  ricks'^ 

The  cliarge  in  each  barrel  was  a  quadruple  one,    Fortuiialel?  die 

calculations  of  the  assassin  were  frustrated.     Two  of  the  bauim  iliil 

not  go  ofl',  four  of  them  burst,  and  to  these  chances  the  long,  dottk* 

less,  owed  hia  life* 

Tlierc  was  an  alcove  in  the  room,  and  in  the  alcoTe  a  nMiUiw, 
i^doublcd  up,  in  one  comer  of  which  was  the  name  Gmtnt^  ippi* 
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rently  that  of  the  person  renting  the  chamber  Gimrd,  according 
to  the  information  received,  had  lodged  in  the  house  for  gevem 
months.  He  stated  himsell'  to  be  a  machinist.  The  porter  had 
never  been  inside  the  room  since  it  had  been  thus  occupied.  Tliere 
had  been  but  one  man  to  see  Girard,  whom  he  represented  as  hia 
^  ancle,  and  three  women,  who,  lie  said^  were  his  mistresses.  On  the 
B  morning  of  the  28th  he  had  been  noticed  to  go  in  and  out»  up  and 
^L^wn,  in  a  visible  ?tatc  of  agitiition,  and  once  he  went  into  a  neigh- 
^PPpmin^  café  to  drink»  altogetlier  conti'ury  to  his  usual  habits,  a  small 
^  giiSB  of  brandy.     At  the  guard-house,  where  he  was  taken  upon  his 

Iarreat,  a  national  guard  having  asked  him:  **  Who  arc  you?' 
**  What's  that  to  you,"  replied  he,  boldly  ;  **  I  shall  answer  such  ques- 
tions when  they  are  put  by  the  proper  people."  Some  gunpowder  was 
found  upon  his  person:  he  was  aslced  what  it  was  for?  '*  iTor  glory  V* 
môà  he.  further  on,  when  we  come  to  his  trial,  we  shall  make  our 
reftdemnore  fully  acquainted  with  this  wretch,  whose  real  name  was 
FifCsehi,  and  we  shall,  moreover,  lay  bare  the  disgraceful  tricks  and 
L  manoBUvres  which  were  had  recoui'sc  to  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
H  mg  oertiun  confessions  from  him.  We  shall  amve,  unfortunately, 
V  btti  too  soon  at  these  details,  wliich  we  cannot  think  of  without  the 
H  blood  mounting  our  forehead  ! 

The  deploralble  news  soon  spread  all  over  Paris,  and  created  a 
consternation  which  is  more  easily  understood  than  described.     The 
affliction  was  deep  and  uni  versai,  and  in  some  quarters,  aggravated 
by  intense  fear.     In  the  squares,  in  the  streets,  in  the  byways,  the 
H  utmost  anxiety  prevailed.     Every  one  asked,  what  can  it  all  mean? 
H  What  can  have  led  to  this  act  of  blind,  undiscriminating  ferocity? 
H  Is  it  possible  that  so  monstrous  an  outrage  can  have  been  perpetrated 
"  in  the  country  which  was  once  France?  And  people  dwelt  pi teously 
upon  the  number  of  \nctims,  and  how  they  difleretl  in  age,  and  up<jn 
the  distinctions  of  rank  and  renown  which  so  witlely  separated  them 
^  while  in  hfc,  and  upon  the  appalling  novelty  of  tlie  crime  w  hich  had 
Bsioiw united  them  for  ever!    In  connexion  with  the  irreparable  cala- 
^  nutied  which  had  actually  occurred,  those  which  mi^hthave  happened 
W€rc  dilated  iipon.     People  talked  of  the  Due  de  Join  ville,  so  nearly 
threatened;  ofthe  Ducd'Orleans  slightly  wotmded;  of  M.  dc  Broghe 
only  saved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ball  which  struck  him 
having  gkncêîd  off'  from  his  badge  of  Grand  Cross.  Many  shuddered 
when  they  thought  of  the  disorders  which  the  suddcQ  death  ofthe 
king  might  have  let  loose  upon  France.     For  such  is  the  ^^ievous 
oomdition  of  monarchies,  sucli  the  gross  detect  of  the  machinery  of 
wUch  they  constitute  tlic  main  spring,  that  the  fate  of  a  great  people 
aoetiis  thereinto  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  single  man,  that  is  to 
aay,  on  a  dagger  stroke,  on  an  attack  of  fever,  on  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
nage breaking  dcwn^  on  a  horse  running  away  I  So  that  it  may  be 
Indy  said,  the  monarchical  principle  lowers  in  an  excessive  degree, 
ibe  lervd  of  htunanit y  ! 

Aj  to  the  responsibility  of  the  outrage,  parties  for  a  time  scM^med 
I ââiposed  pretty  equally  to  tlurow  it  upon  each  othet,  oti  \a^Usrâ  ^ùûfo 
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ocMafltantreoouTsc  to  which  does  not  render  them  the  leas  discicditillk* 
Thus  because  in  the  chamber  of  tlie  assassin,  there  was  focmd  a  Ikko- 
graph  portrait  of  tlie  Dnc  de  Bordeaux,  the  le^timatists  were  opeoty 
charged  with  the  crime  ;  while  in  their  turn,  certain  of  the  l^itîmÉtSil 
prints  dishonoured  themselves  by  making,  with  iiefereoce  to  the 
republicunB,  allusions,  the  cruelty  of  which  wn«*  nlone  erj««Hod  hf 
their  utter  absurdity.  Let  us  hasten  to  add,  for  •  >ciicn 

nation,  that  these  mutual  recriminations  wer<  lol,  ia 

a  very  short  time,  thanks  to  a  generous  sentiment  of  public  deoeoa^ 
the  cry  which  prevailed  was,  *'  It  is  the  crime  of  a  solitary  iiumtic? 
But  this  view  of  the  case,  so  consonant  with  the  digroty  of  htSflMO 
nature,  and  with  the  high-souled  character  of  the  French  peopli,  the 
courtiers,  a  race  fixedly  base-minded,  were  not  able  to  appirortt 
They  could  not  undcretand  that,  in  aceking  to  extend  the  sphere  ûf 
responsibility,  they  were  slandering  their  country;  and,  as  it  was  tit 
repubUcan  party  which  they  most  feared,  it  was  upon  the  repubficn 
party  that  they  unhesitatingly  endeavoured  to  direct  pubbc  suspi- 
cion. A  loyal  soldier,  General  Moi-and,  having  demanded  an  wk 
dience,  intimated  that  certain  details,  communicated  to  him,  tenftU 
to  fix  the  origin  of  the  plot  upon  the  legitimatists,  and  that  be  w» 
ready  to  impart  the  particulars  to  the  administrators  of  jiidtice.  ^Dlt 
intimation  was  received  in  the  most  ungraciou3,>  nay,  res^tlfn! 
manner,  and  the  general  was  shai-ply  cross-questioned.  The  ooibI 
would  not  listen  to  any  other  suggestion  than  that  which  înToIrcJ  i 
party,  which  it  conceived  it4?elf  especially  interested  in  dammijiaf 
m  public  estimation,  in  the  odium  of  this  atrocious  crime.  '*  II*»  Im 
republicans,"  cried  they;  and  a  voice  which  was  not  wont  to  be  coflp 
tradicted,  said  with  them:  "  We  know  whence  the  blow  prooeedrf; 
the  legitimatists  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It*s  the  republiaunr 
in  like  manner  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  alter  the  attempt  ol  Nirose* 

As  to  the  ministry,  they  lo,st  no  time  in  putting  the  mcmntM 
event  to  the  best  pohtical  advantage  they  could  thiuK  of     Wittitiot 
any  other  guide  than  vague  suspicion,  on  no  of 
blind  hatred,  tlicy  ordered  a  host  of  domiciliary  *.       - 

arrests,  prosecutions.  Amon^  other  proceeding?,  one  took  piM 
which,  pecuharly  under  the  circumstance  that  M.  ITiicrs  wn  mi- 
nister, struck  all  observers  with  astonisliment  :  iVrmand  Carrel  {omsÀ 
himself  implicated  in  a  prosecution,  having  for  ita  object,  or  Ibr  a 
pretext,  the  di8c*:)very  of  the  assassin's  accomplices.  let  M*  T!iiai 
nad  beoi  the  intimate  friend  of  Armand  Carrel,  and,  more  Ûmn  ÛOÊt 
knew  him  to  be  scrupulously  true  and  honourable.  Wlictho'  he 
arrested  Armand  Carrel  from  calculation  or  from  spîte^  it  is  adt 
worth  while  to  inquire;  in  either  case,  the  fact  does  not  admit  of 
eiccuBe,  and  will  remain  a  blot  upon  the  memory  of  M.  Thiers» 

Ministcus  did  not  stop  here.     There  are,  in  the  lite  of  m  TfoOfMf 
moments  of  stupor  so  overpowering,  that  there  is  nolliiiic' wfacfc 
^'-'■—'      men  may  not  then  obtain  irom  its  imbecility.     MîmiÉ^ 
7  that  France  was  now  in  one  of  these  fits,  and  iboy  took 
tage  of  it,  for  the  çuxçoae  oC  atili  further  depriring  the  oomit^ 
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of  its  libertiefl.  "  My  government  knows  its  duties»  and  will  fulfil 
them!"  the  Idn^  haa  heretofore  said  in  one  of  his  proclamations; 
and  the  ministenal  journals  .now  proceeded  to  cxpana  the  implied 
menace  :  the  time  had  manifestly  come  when  it  was  essential  no 
longer  to  delay  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  head  of  the  state  by 
energetic  measures;  it  had  become  obviously  necessary  to  render 
justice  more  prompt  in  its  actions  and  more  terrible  in  its  punish- 
ments; to  render  the  institution  of  the  jury  more  strict  towards 
accused  persons;  to  gag  the  press,  and  distinctly,  once  for  all,  to 
place  above  all  discussion  whatever,  not  only  the  pei-son  of  the  king, 
out  the  constitutional  monarchy  itself.  W  hy  any  further  delay  m 
taking  these  so  necessary  steps?  Had  not  the  attempt  of  the  28th 
of  July  revealed  clearly  the  poisonous  source  of  the  great  evil  to  be 
overcome?  Such  were  the  topics  upon  which  the  government  papers 
harangued,  vying  with  each  other  in  fierce  malignity  towards  the 
part^  which  they  assailed.  As  if  there  existed  the  sliglitest  con- 
nexion in  the  world  between  the  right  of  free  discussion,  and  the 
encouragement  of  assassination  !  As  if  the  act  of  a  blood-thirsty 
madman  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  placing  human  reason  under 
interdict. 

There  was  not  even  any  novelty  of  invention  displayed  in  this 
device  of  turning  to  profitable  account  the  momentary  stupefaction 
of  a  people  :  the  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  were  herein  merely 
copvists  of  those  of  the  Restoration.  After  the  murder  of  the  Due 
de  Bern  by  Louvcl,  tlie  royalists  cried  out  in  just  the  same  way: 
"  It  was  the  opposition  press  that  directed  the  blow  !  The  prince 
has  been  the  victim  of  the  liberals  !"  The  persons  implicated  in 
this  calumny  were  precisely,  among  others  of  the  then  liberal 
party,  MM^  de  Broglie,  Thiers,  Guizot,  now  ministers  of  the 
crown  !  Nay,  the  latter  was  personally  struck  by  the  blow  aimed 
at  M.  Decazes,  his  patron  at  tlie  time,  whom  M.  Clauzel  de  Cous- 
aer^es  denoimced  as  the  accomplice  of  Louvel.  And  now  M. 
Guizot  unblushingly  permitted  himself  to  be  made  the  instrument 
of  an  iniquity,  the  counterpart  of  wliich  he  had  himself  erewhile 
aofifered  from  !  If  this  be  politics,  I  cannot  express  how  deeply  I 
pity  politicians  ! 

It  had  been  determined  o  give  the  victims  of  the  28th  of  July  a 
magnificent  funeral,  obsequies  truly  national.  An  aumist  and  touch- 
ing thought,  had  not  the  ministry  combined  witli  it,  or  rather 
wholly  entertained  it  for,  the  purpose  of  making  the  public  grief, 
and  indignation  at  the  piteous  sight,  subservient  to  the  triumph  of 
the  measures  which  it  meditated.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1835.  It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  spectacle.  From 
the  Église  St.  Paul,  where  the  bodies  had  been  deposited  mean- 
ûme,  to  the  Hôtel  des  Invalides,  there  was,  on  the  whole  line  of 
procession,  a  sea  of  heads,  a  sea  not  destined  on  this  occasion  to  be 
oisturljed  by  any  unexpected  tempest,  and  wliich  rolled  slowly  on 
through  the  city,  filling  it  with  its  awful  silence.  Fourteen  funeral 
çai8  were  seen  advancing,  one  after  the  other,  along  the  Boulevard. 
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The  first  was  that  of  the  young  girl,  so  cruelly  cat  off  by  an  apptD- 
ing  chance;  the  last,  that  of  the  old  imperial  soldier  whom  death 
had  surprised  amidst  the  amusements  ot  a  holiday  festival,  after 
having  spared  him  in  so  many  a  desperate  fight  I  After  him  came, 
all  covered  with  funeral  trappings,  his  war-horse,  accompanying  its 
illustrious  master  for  the  last  time.  The  church  of  the  Invalides  re- 
ceived within  its  walls,  hung  in  black,  and  lit  iip  by  innumerable 
sepulchral  tapers,  the  sad  remains  confided  to  it.  The  idngr,  followed 
by  his  sons,  having  then  sprinkletl  holy  water  over  the  bodies,  the 
crowd  gradually  dispersed,  grave,  thoughtful,  silent. 

The  attitude  of  the  clergy  in  the  circumstances  under  conâden- 
tion,  manifestly  indicated  hostility  to  the  dynasty  of  Orleans.  After 
much  hesitation,  very  far,  indeed,  from  battering  to  royalty,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  had  at  length  prevailed  with  himself  to  pay  the 
king  a  visit  of  congratulation,  and  even  to  officiate  at  the  funenJ 
service  about  to  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides.  Bot 
the  respect  of  the  clergy  for  the  elder  branch,  betrayed  itself 
in  these  singular  words,  addressed  by  the  archbishop  to  the  kiiç: 
"  In  seeing  as  it  now  does,  sire,  the  chief  and  the  governing  bodia 
of  the  state,  doubly  warned  by  misfortime  on  the  one  hand,  and  hj 
a  providential  interposition  on  the  other,  offer  up  at  the  aurred 
altars  of  their  church,  a  most  just  tribute  of  homage  and  thanks- 

f'ving,  Religion  is  filled  witli  hope!  It  is  filled  with  hope  for 
rancc  !  For  if  ingratitude  towards  God  draw  down  upon  man 
as  his  pimishmcnt  the  withdrawal,  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  of 
the  divine  blessing,  the  manifestation  of  humble  and  grateful  faith, 
on  the  contrary,  will  be  attended  by  heavenly  goodness  with  a  mul- 
tiplication of  its  blessings  upon  princes  and  peoples  !" 

If  there  be  one  rule  of  sound  and  moral  wisdom  more  imperative 
than  another  in  legislation,  it  is  that  the  legislator,  when  about 
to  enter  upon  the  forming  of  a  law,  shall  avoid  all  precipitancy, 
all  passion  ;  shall  deliberately  and  carefully  disengage  his  mind 
from  any  impressions  calculated  to  disturb  the  serenity  and  faimesB 
of  his  judgment.  Yet,  as  early  as  the  4th  of  August,  at  a  period 
when  all  men's  minds,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement  at  the  event  which  had  occurred  but  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  laid  before  it  a  number  of 
bills,  founded  upon  that  and  other  recent  events,  drawn  up  and  enforced 
in  the  full  spirit  of  ministerial  polemics.  In  introducing  them  to  the 
house,  M.  dc  lîroglic,  in  a  speech  which  quite  belied  the  idea  which 
the  public  had  formed  of  his  character,  drew  a  picture  of  the  state  ol 
France  under  tlie  empire  of  the  press,  which  presented  the  mort 
striking  analogies  with  the  famous  report  of  M.  de  Chantclauzc  in 
1830.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  three  bills  were  kid  before 
the  house  by  M.  Pei-sil. 

Tlie  first  of  these,  relating  to  courts  of  assizes,  invested  the  minister 
of  justice,  in  reference  to  citizens  accused  of  rebelling,  with  the  power 
of  constituting  as  many  courts  of  assize  as  the  occasion  requirca;  and 
every  attorney-general  with  the  power  of  abridging  in  caae  of  need. 
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tlie  usual  fonnaUties  of  prosecutions-  It  gave  also  to  tlie  president 
of  the  court  of  assiie,  the  right  of  removing  hy  force  any  prisoners, 
who  should  be  guilty  of  disturbing  tlie  proceedings,  and  ol  continuing 
tlie  trial  in  their  absence. 

The  second^  relating  to  juries»  gave  them  the  power  of  secret  voting, 
and  reduced  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  constitute  a  majority 
against  a  prisoner  from  eight  to  seven.  It  also  rendered  the  punish- 
ment of  trans jjortation  more  penal  than  beibre. 

The  tliird  bill,  relating  to  the  pres^s^  enoctcd  that  any  one  publishing 
any  thing  ofiensive  to  the  person  of  the  king,  or  assailinj^  the  principle 
of  the  established  government  of  Fnmce,  should  be  liable  to  impri- 
«Ntune^t,  and  to  a  fine  of  from  10,1KX»  to  50,00(*  fmncs.  It  ibrbade 
ritoiSBitf,  under  penalties,  less  than  these,  but  still  exorbitant,  to  take 
tbe  name  ol'  republican,  to  mix  up  the  person  of  the  king  with  dis- 
eussions  upon  tlie  acta  of  the  government  ;  to  express  a  hope  or  a 
ynsh  for  the  destruction  of  the  monarchical  and  constitutional  order 
of  things  established,  or  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  dynasty, 
to  speak  of  any  member  of  that  banished  family  as  having  any  right 
or  title  wliatever  to  the  crown  ;  to  publish  the  names  of  jurors,  before 
or  after  a  trial,  or  any  report  of  tbe  deliberations  of  jurors  amongst 
themselreâ  ;  to  get  up  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  subscriptions 
in  favour  of  journals  condemned  in  any  penalties.  It  further  took 
away  from  editors  of  newspapers,  the  privilege  of  giving  blank  sig- 
natures; it  obliged  them  to  denounce  the  authors  of  articles  which 
should  be  subjected  to  pro?ecutîoû  ;  it  deprived  them  of  the  manage- 
ment of  their  journals  while  they  shoidd  be  undergoing  any  impri- 
sonment under  the  act.  It  dcchircd  that  no  drawing,  emblematical 
TCTircsentation,  print,  or  litliograph,  should  be  published  or  oflered  for 
sale,  until  it  had  been  first  submitted  to  the  censorship  ;  and  on  the 
sune  condition  alone,  it  declared,  might  a  spectacle  be  produced,  or 
a  diamatic  piece  be  put  upon  the  sta^^e  ! 

When  we  reflect,  mat  this  appalling  body  of  despotic  enactments,  was 
^  '  upon  the  solitary  atrocity  of  one  frantic  wretch;  that  an  entire 
was  in  this  way  punished  for  a  crime  which  the  entire  nation 
▼ïewed  with  horror  ;  thatit  was  a  wholly  exceptional  ca^%  quite  unhkely 
to  lecur,  which  wïxs  made  the  pretext  for  the  }KTmanent  imposition  of 
•och  laws  as  these,  upon  a  people,  the  most  civilised  in  the  world,  tlic 
most  jealous  of  its  bberties,  tlie  most  tried  by  revolutions — the  mind 
is  perfectly  astounded,  and  one  asks  if  it  is  not  all  a  dream. 

It  is  equally  mournful  to  record  that  the  Chambers  responded  with 
a  sort  of  savage  impatience  to  the  demand  thus  made  upon  them. 
The  government  measures  met  with  îm  absolutely  convulsive  appro- 
bation in  tlie  tlirce  committees  named  to  take  the  m  into  con^ndera- 
taOD,  whose  reporters  were  respectively:  for  the  law  as  to  courts  of 
iflrise,  M.  Hébert;  for  that  as  to  Junes,  M*  Parent;  for  that  as  to 
tiie  liberty  of  the  press,  M.  Sauzct.  Nay,  such  was  the  infatuation 
mrw  prevalent  iu  the  Chamber,  that  the  latter  commission  actually 
lûok  upon  itself  to  add  to  the  proposed  enactments  others  which  ag- 
gsarated  their  rigour,  excessive  as  that  already  was  1    U  çtoççjseà.  \j:i 
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by  nitaiis  o:  thi»  theatre,  w::î:. .::  ilniioaiini:  it?  functions  altocviher. 
But  il"  the  minister?  in  ...ir.oe.  on  tîii?  11th  oi  October.  1S35,  had 
«ed  to  them?«ives.  as  their  true  object,  tho  realisation  of  so 
a  design,  instead  of  icrerting  to  aÛ  that  the  censorship  bid 
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'  lieretofore  exhibited  in  the  way  of  arbitrary  oppression  and  utter  in- 
efficiency for  any  sood  purpose,  they  would  nave  demanded  of  the 

^  ïepaiataiQ  to  withdraw  the  management  of  the  theatres  from  mere 

c  meculators,  and  to  transfer  this  miportant,  this  natural  charge  to 

•  tne  state;  and  they  would  then  have  left  the  details  to  a  committee 

s  or  jury,  a  truly  national  jury,  elected  by  the  people,  elected  only  for 

I  a  limited  period,  and  removable,  meantime,  by  the  people.     They 

h  did  preciseljr  the  reverse  of  all  this,  dominated  as  they  were  by  low- 

floinaed  passions  and  narrow  views. 

:  Thus,  then,  the  rights  of  reason  and  those  of  the  press  were 

5  trampled  imder  foot  m  the  most  brutal  manner:  by  M.  Thiers, 
i  whom  the  press  had  elevated  to  the  high  position  wliich  he  occu- 
z  pied;  by  M.  de  Broglie,  who,  under  the  Kestoration,  had  openly 
3  declared  himself  the  defender  of  the  freedom  of  written  thought; 
Î  hj  M.  Guizot,  who,  as  publicist  and  as  professor,  had  incessantly 

6  paroclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  reason.  And  these  three  very  men 
s  now  gravely  affirmed,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  beyond  the 
)  monarchy  which  it  suited  them  to  uphold,  there  was  no  progress 
;  whatever  to  be  thought  of;   that  mental  intelligence  stopped  short 

within  the  limits  which  it  had  pleased  them  to  mark  out;  that  hu- 
i  manity  must  submit  to  remain  imprisoned  within  the  barrier  of  the 
fi>rms  they  had  chosen  to  draw  up  ;  tliat  it  was,  in  short,  a  crime  to 
interrupt  them  even  by  the  utterance  of  a  hope,  a  wish,  a  sigh,  in 
the  enioyment  of  their  constitutional  success  !  And,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  these  monstrous  pretensions  of  theirs,  this  utter  burlesque, 
became,  by  the  infatuation  of  the  Chambers,  the  law  of  the  land  ! 
And  what  is  more  remarkable  than  all,  these  thin^  were  passing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  five  or  six  governments  succeaively  overthrown 
and  lying  prostrate,  because  each  had  successively  had  the  insolence  to 
ezclami  :  **  I  am  inviolably  immortal,  not  to  be  questioned  !  "  Dis- 
order truly  was  at  its  height.  The  anarchy  of  beliefs  had  been  de- 
deed  in  France,  but  the  peaceful  examination  of  political  systems 
was  declared  to  be  factious  !  A  man  was  no  longer  permitted  to  style 
liimself  republican  in  the  very  country  where  he  might  go  about 
proclaiming  himself  an  atheist  with  entire  impunity  !  To  entertain 
doubts  about  God  was  a  legitimate  exercise  of  one's  rights;  to 
miggest  a  doubt  about  the  king  was  a  crime  ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  year  1836  opened  under  the  most  favourable  auspices  for 
LfOuis  Philippe.  TheFiesclii  outrage,  by  tlie  horror  which  it  excited 
throughout  France,  had  çreatly  strengthened  the  monarchy.  Some, 
nnoere  in  their  apprehensions,  pressed  more  closely  than  ever  aroimd 
the  throne  so  remarkably  sav^;  others  affected  to  rccog^oisA  \}ûl^ 
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— ■-  -    T"-i:  TTziin:':  1:^^.  ->'-  v'-t^^  n*  liccession  of  stn^ngtli  fiompuboc 

^--  i:  :  .  .1...;-...:.  i^.v-.'^-r.  liif^  suiisfiicnon  was  not  yet  compfcte, 
-JL  -  ?-.r.  :  in:^i.-.L.-.  ^-r-.^T-i^-ï  "mer*.-  af  ever,  lo  airive  at  theloiç 
f_r;::  -.  . .  :  fT  -j-.if  .-.  l  r'-jr^.'i:^^  £r:Teninjeni.  and  this  deâre  natunllj 
.i.:^:-::   ..^  Hit   IL  >.  TiTiî  wier  £3T  junctuie  of  circumstances 

r:-;^  .  -    T       riiil:,   i-.*?    r^jTIlLl  Ûlfr   2ei«SEity  foF   a    Cabinet  StPO^ 

..i=î...:u^:i  Tj-.  ^l'in.jt^  Casimir  Premier^  çiven  to  Casimr 
?  :r  -..•  r..::.-:L^.v^  ir*:.i_:3e?:-/£  r»:'w  in?c»leni  the  ministerial  dictlla^ 
ri.  •  .-  '.:-.:  i^r.  r:-i::  tt^isl  ilul  r»?e2i  deemed,  and  how  galling  it  U 
:•:.:  *.  -.'.-.  szj.^  T:^:  iii«  dkiaiorehip  should  be  continued  bj 
I^r^  ^:  jr.,::-.  '  r-:^7..r.^  irsi  Prière,  a  triumvirate  acting  as  o» 
^iiij:  v-.r.  j'  :..-r^;;.i.  ?£11  rjcre  insupportable.  The  king  could 
:'.-_•    :        ..i^:-.  :jLl\rii  :■.. orders  accordingly  set  about  putting  la 


r.  ?.  ;•  :.:  :•.  rlf  TriicTvi:!  sHcndship  had  imited  the  Due  dc 
i=: .  J.  :  :  ■  ..  !•!  v- ...:  :.  -tï^  ^  Tjisk  ultimately  effected,  but  which,  in 
:  .  ..:>.:.:  ::.-  ;  ;.f. ::->?,  :  r-.^tnîed  such  sfiglit  chance  of  succcsRi 
::...:  ::  ■  .>  :..:  ;.  :  ..  u:.:.  tr.:cred  upon.  At  this  period  the  t»o 
/:..;>  .:  '.':.■:  l^.:::.:-..iirt  Tv.r.y  iverc  considered  perfect  insepaiabltt; 
>:  :.....>.  >. .  :":...:  :':.-.  k:::»-  ;:iK:'i.  >rith  a  bitter  smile,  to  call  themlbe 
vV-:-.:>:    l'.r:-.s. 

A.".  :".-.  :v..i/:.ir..-.:::r.5  ::' :he  intrigants,  therefore,  were  brought 
:.  :  ;...-  -.;:•:::  M.  T:::e^^:  into  whose  ears  were  breathed,  with  an  aï 
l:  ::-.v.-:t:y.  :'::o  ir.:?:  d:;r:ng  hopes. 

>r.  v'.v  lîr  «lio  li:ul  hng'boen  tottering  under  the  weight  of  uai- 

vo>..l  ur.jvpv.î.iriry.     Tlie  king  liatcd  hira  cordially;  ho  had  pva 

iniioli  à:^^;l:i^:^.otiou  to  the  foreign  Jiiinisters  by  the  stitihcs?  of  ha 

niniinei"?,  <o  that  M.  <le  Talleyrand  had  said  of  hun  in  his  impertinent 

way,    //  is  M.  dc  Broglies  vocation  not  to  be  minister  for  fortian 

affairs.     Needed  there  more  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  downuU- 

In  anticipation  of  that  downfall,  the  tempting  prospect  of  inheriting 

the  brilhant  position  he  ixîcupicd,  wîis  insidiously  held  out  to  M. 

Thiers.     Instead  of  an  office  which  rendered  him  responsibk^  » 

'ke  tliese,  for  the  life  of  the  king;  wliich  brought  hira  in» 

iông  intercourse  with  the  police;  which  con^emncJ  him 

■ant  and  liarassing  struggle  with  indetktigable  plotter?: 

)t  him  involved  in  a  chaos  of  deirradintr  cues;  he  had 
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Usplayed  before  him  the  prospect  of  an  office  which  would  at  once 

It  him  to  a  po«?ition  emiaenlly  dlgnifioJ   and  splendid,  giving 

1  a  part  in  the  grand  game  which  sovereigns  play  amongst  them- 

tlves.     What  higher  fortune  could  be  promised  to  hia  proud  am* 

ition!     And  with  what  a  thrill  of  joy  roust  he  have  opened  his 

Ind  to  the  intoxic^iting  idea  of  seeing  the  haughtiest  representatives 

'  Aristocratic  Europe  salute  in  liim  tlie  modem  ascendancy  of  pie- 

ian  merit.     One   apprehension  alone,  it  was  conceived,  might, 

perhaps,  arrest  him  at  the  threshold  of  a  world  for  which  he  did 

not  seem  made,  and  in  which,  consequently,  he  might  fear  that  he 

tliould  not  be  able  to  hold  his  own,  as  the  phrase  h;  but  here  too 

^care  was  taken  to  smooth  the  way  ibr  him,     **  M.  Tliiers,"  said 

de  Talleyrand,  **  n'est  point parvejiu,  il  est  arrive"     And  every 

By  bowed  down  before  the  oracle,  and  M.  ïhiei-s,  authenticated 

f-minent  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  became  at  once  the  thing 

society, 

lccx)i'djngly,  no  one  was  now  seen  more  frequently  in  the  cora- 
liy  of  Madame  de  Dino,  and  of  Madame  de  Lieven,  those  charming 
fl,  who  togetlier  governed  diplomacy  \vith  despotic  sway.  Was 
be  drawing-room  influence  thus  set  in  motion ^  made  use  of  to  de- 
^tftch  M.  Thiers  from  the  English,  and  bring  him  over  to  the  conti- 
nental alliance?  The  friends  of  M.  Guizot  have  thought  so,  but  the 
Dlbôequent  facts  have  shown,  either  that  no  such  attempt  was  made, 
lor  that  it  failed,     WTiat  is  quite  certain,  however,  is  that  ere  he  load 
I  been  long  amidst  the  circle  who  now  beset  him  with  their  seductions, 
j  M.  Thiers  had  with  groat  facility  accustomed  himself  to  the  éclat  of 
*  the  brilliant  position  which  had  been  suggested  to  him. 

It  now  only  remained  to  detach  him  from  his  colleagues,  by  creat- 
^ing  first  a  cause,  and  then  an  occasion  for  conflict.  The  rivalry 
f  wliich  aheady  existed  between  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Guizot  was  ac- 
tIv  inllamed.  Offenâve  remarks  were  assumed  or  actually 
1,  and  made  use  of  to  sow  distrust,  and  to  exasperate  sclt- 
tiver  credulous  and  touchy*  Mere  passing  jests  were  swollen 
I  deliberate  and  deadly  insults,  into  unpardonable  wrongs.  In  a 
rord,  the  whole  despicable  machinery  of  court  intrigue  was  set  ac- 
iirely  at  work. 
>!•  Thiers  offered  but  a  very  feeble  resistance.  He  was  all  the 
disposed  to  yield,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  found  his 
sfoUo  pecuUarly  troublesome  to  him  at  the  moment.  As  supreme 
'  of  ine  police,  it  was  his  business  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  to 
turn  aside  any  ann  which  should  threaten  the  king*s  Hfe.  Now  it 
happened  that  just  before  this,  he  had  been  very  anxious  to  get 

I  relieved  for  a  while  from  this  chai^,  in  order  that  he  might  snatch 
ft  brief  holiday  at  Lille,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon 
either  of  Ids  doctrinaire  colleagues  to  perform  the  duty  for  him  mean- 
time; and,  as  he  had  not  chosen  to  aggravate  his  responsibiUty  by 
retaining  It  at  a  distance  from  the  field  of  action,  he  had  been  I'orccdi 
Jto  rcmiun  at  Paris.  The  necessity,  howerer,  was  most  gaUing,and  had 
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the  budget,  leodved  a  veiy  sincere  and  very  decided  answer  in  the 
negative.  But  the  humiliation  of  ministers  became  still  deeper  and 
more  galling,  when  M.  Augustin  Giraud  announced  his  intention  of 
putting  some  formal  questions  to  them  on  the  subject  on  the  18th 
of  January,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  reasons  there  were 
to  prevent  the  official  introduction  of  a  measure,  deemed  by  their 
own  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  beneficial  and  opportune. 

To  the  questions  with  which  they  were  thus  threatened,  the  col- 
leagues of  the  minister  of  finance  had  to  reply,  first  and  foremost  by 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Humann  himself,  and  this  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined upon.  M.  Hiicrs,  indeed,  was  disposed  to  a  reconciliation 
with  his  mdiscreet  colleague,  and  even  endeavoured  to  negotiate  it; 
but,  besides  that  the  conduct  of  M.  Humann  towards  the  cabinet 
of  which  he  was  a  member  really  merited  condemnation,  it  was  ne- 
oessaiy  to  sacrifice  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  doctrinaires, 
men  essentially  hai^htv  and  implacable.  A  ball  given  by  M.  de 
Broglie  just  immediately  after  this  affair,  made  matters  still  worse. 
The  friends  of  M.  de  Broglie  clustered  around  him,  whilst  those  of 
M.  Humann  kept  themselves  apart,  and  thus  inflicted  an  additional 
wound  upon  the  duke's  self-love.  The  bitterness  of  feeling  was  thus 
exasperated  beyond  the  possibility  of  reconciliation;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  18th  of  January,  the  day  fixed  for  M.  Giraud's  ques- 
tions to  be  put,  a  royal  ordonnance  replaced  M.  Humann  by  M. 
d'Azgout. 

The  explanations  called  for  by  M.  Giraud  altogether  disappointed 
public  curiosity.  M.  Humann  sought  to  make  out  his  case  in  a  very 
embarrassed  manner,  and  with  a  humility  altogether  equivocal.  M. 
Giraud  insisted  upon  a  clearer  statement;  and,  at  last,  M.  de  Broglie, 
in  a  fiiry  of  arrogant  passion,  jumped  up  and  exclaimed:  "  We  are 
asked  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  government  to  propose  this  mea- 
niie?    I  answer:  No  !    Is  that  clear  enough?" 

This  was  precisely  wliat  the  Thiers  party  had  been  looking  for. 
In  a  system  where  tne  most  sacred  interests  are  never  thought  of  by 
the  government  or  the  legislature,  except  with  reference  to  their  own 
miserable  ends,  where  tne  highest  questions  of  poUcy  and  morals 
are  only  regarded  by  those  who  bring  them  forward  as  the  means  of 
making  ana  unmaking  ministries,  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  to 
TÎcw  the  reduction  ot  interest  question  simply  as  a  machine  which 
might  be  employed  against  the  cabinet  The  chief  of  the  doctrinaire 
party  would  not  consent  to  such  a  measure;  their  parliamentary 
xivak,  therefore,  took  it  up  vigorously  ;  and  M.  Humann  had  opened 
a  breach  in  the  ministerial  fortifications  through  which  the  ambitious 
ami  discontented  hastened  to  rush. 

^L  Thiers  reckoned,  amongst  the  i>arliamentaiT  majority,  a  certain 
number  of  partisans  who  loved  hiiu  with  all  the  hate  vnth  which 
they  hated  mJVL  de  BrogUe  and  Guizot.  All  those  who  burned  to 
supplant  or  mortify  tlie  doctrinaires,  now  rallied  round  M.  Tliicrs. 
The  opportunity  was  favourable;  the  road  all  marked  out.     M. 
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Gouin  was  to  take  the  initiative  by  expounding,  firom  tl^c  triboae, 
the  advantages  to  result  from  u  reduction  of  the  interest;  the  Ailijeet 
was  then  to  be  proposed  for  discussion,  and»  on  a  diviaoo^  die 
Thiers  party  was  to  unite  with  the  opposition  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position; the  cabinet  of  the  1 1th  of  October,  overthrown  by  the  mh 
jority  thus  obtained,  would  give  place  to  a  ministry,  selected  from 
among  the  conquerors,  and  headed  by  M,  Thiers.  Such  was  tbc 
plan  of  the  campaign.  M.  Thiers  did  not  himself  Uike  any  part  la 
it  I  ci  t  lier  because  he  could  not  as  yet  dare  altogether  to  bneaJC  witfc 
the  doctrinaires,  or  because,  more  probably,  he  shrank  from  the  dif* 
honour  of  such  treachery.  He  did  more  ;  he  induced  several  of  là 
friends,  and  amongst  others  M.  Ganncron,  to  vote  for  the  cdlimet; 
and,  for  himsell',  stood  prepared  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  air»- 
parti  on  this  cmestion  with  honourable  energy. 

And  he  did  so:  on  the  4th  of  Fcbruar}^  18ÏÎ6,  the  canM 
having  been  begun  in  the  Chamber  by  an  able  and  erudite  spcedk 
from  M.  Gouin  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  interest,  and  iL 
Passy  having  warmly  supported  his  views,  M,  Thiol's  ascended  tbt 
tribune.  **  Tlie  measure  is  just,"  he  exclaimed,  **  but  it  is  Imtafa  iid 
oppressive."  And  he  proceeded  to  develop  this  argument  i&  • 
brilliant  speech.  His  case  was  a  bad  one;  for,  vl 
reference  entirely  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  indepei 

S  arty  which  took  it  up  for  party  purposes,  the  measure  oppoeed  h/j 
L  Thiers  was  in  every  respect  imassailable.  AVe  shall  have  anoppo^ 
tunity  of  proving  this  further  on.  And  yet»  never  had  M.  ThiflO 
displayed  more  genuine  oratorical  power.  But,  at  the  same  ttiBC^ 
never  had  he  been  met  with  more  determined  resistance  on  the  Ml 
of  the  as.scmbly  he  addressed.  As  he  was  speaking  he  BeetouQ  H 
feel  it  vibrate  with  anger  and  imjmticnce.  Successively  comband 
by  M.  Humann,  his  colleague  of  the  previous  evening,  oy  M.  Bet- 
ijer,  by  M.  Sauzet,  by  M.  Dufaure,  he  was  lain  to  give  wij. 
tJn  the  5th  of  February  the  adjournment  of  the  question  ww  hm^ 
tived  by  a  majority  of  two.  On  the  rising  of  the  house,  all  UVt 
ministers  proceeded  to  tender  their  resignations  to  the  king.  Aaà 
the  next  day  the  Chamber  accepted  these  resignations  by  m  aeoond 
vote,  confirming  that  of  the  day  before,  deelariDg  that  the  queitm 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

There  was  somcthino^  very  remarkable  in  all  these  proeeedbia 
Now  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  suppose  that  M.  Humann  meiâ? 
obeyed  his  own  personal  impulses,  in  throwing  into  the  Chamber  lui 
into  the  cabinet  this  brand  of  discoi*d,  just  at  a  time  when  the  g»* 
vemment  was  beginning  to  work  freely,  and  when  the  hnuigtijarii 
were  enjoying  unaccustomed  tranquillity?  What  could  haTerndneii 
M.  Humann  to  take  his  colleagues  by  surprise  in  this  way^  at  the  im- 
minent risk,  nay,  at  the  certainty  of  crediting  utter  conlVi^on  ?  Thù  moH 
perspicuous  friends  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Guizot  were  décida^ if 
opinion,  that  the  whole  movement  was  the  residt  of  &  secret  infni 
given  by  the  hand  of  an  august  personage.   It  is  certs 
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AHâr  of  the  Cliateau  voted  on  this  occasion  against  the  cabinet, 
I  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  negotiations  look  pkcc  betweea 
f de  MontaCvet,  one  of  the  kings  most  devoted  adherents,  and 
t  de  M  allé  ville,  a  member  of  the  Tic  is- Parti.  One  tiling,  beyond 
f  manner  of  doubt,  is  that  the  ministers  of  the  11th  of  October, 
Iwithstandin^  all  the  unhesitating  services  rendered  by  them  to 
ft  dynasty  of  Orleans,  weighed  terribly  heavy  upon  the  head  of 

ft  aynasty,  who  had  never  felt  himaeli^  truly  king,  until  the  day 

en  ne  found  it  possible  to  make  M.  Guizot  afraid  of  M.  Thiers, 

I  M*  Thiers  of  M.  Guizot. 

the  bundle  remained  to  be  taken  quite  to  pieces  and  broken  up 
f  good  and  all.  The  following  circumstances  favoured  the  views 
jtiie  Chateau  in  this  direction: 

M.  Guizot  was  about  to  lose  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  ofEce,  and 
pwaa  not  rich;  his  friends  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  place  him  in 
iie  position  which  should  raise  him  above  all  vulgar  anxietie^t 
t|,  for  tills  purpose,  they  took  active  measures  to  secure  for  him 
1  Presidency  of  the  Chamber.  M.  Tliiers,  who  had  not  been 
jeen  into  tlieir  confidence  in  the  matter,  when  he  heard  of  what 
|i  going  on  was  deeply  offended.  \\Tiy,  in  an  affair  which 
piearly  interested  him,  had  he  been  thus  completely  passed  over? 
|ie  affipont  touched  him  all  the  more  eensibly,  that  he  had  just 
ftiificed  himself  for  the  doctrinaires,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
r  no  means  disinclined  to  the  arm-chair  now  held  out  to  rival  ambi- 

». 

•One  day,  as  M.  Guizot  was  with  M.  Thiers  in  liis  carriage,  and 
kilc  the  latter  could    scarcely  conceal  the  irritation  which  was 
irking  within:  **  Several  of  my  friends/'  said  M.  Guizot,  '*  destine 
I  PrCÉddcncy  of  the  Chamber  for  me,  and  I  shall  try  for  it/'     "  I 
pa  not/'  sharply  returned  M.  Tliiers,  touched  to  the  quick  by  this 
luction  of  the  subject;  **  the  intimation,  however,  comes  some- 
lute:  supposing  I  had  entertained  the  idea/'  and  thereupon  the 
separated,  excessively  dissatisfied  with  each  other.     The 
was  abandoned;  but  it  had  created  in  the  bosom  of  M. 
a  feeling  of  resentment,  wliich  those  about  liirn  contrived  to 
into  a  flame,  by  working  upon  his  vanity.     It  was  intimated  to 
»,  Hiiers,  and  the  king  was  not  the  last  person  to  convey  the 
imstion,  that  public  opmion  held  Hm  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
iglit  of  office,  unaideci  by  the  able  heads  and  firm  hands  of  the 
^trimdics.     Why,  he  was  insidiously  asked,  why  did  he  lose  any 
Eie  in  proving  how  utterly  unfounded  was  a  supposition  so  inju- 
119  to  nis  reputadon,  by  seizing  with  a  hold  hand  the  unoccupied 
of  power?    The  effect  of  such  suggestions  as  these  upon  a 
confident  in  his  destiny,  greatly  moved  to  excitement,  and 
had  htUierto  hved  amidst  all  the  mtoxications  of  flattery»  may 
cmIj  imagined.     Moreover,  it  happened  that,  from  a  too  com- 
il  ignorance  of  the  intrigues  and  manœu\'rings  at  court,  the  oppo- 
joumab  at  this  time  very  unintentionally  asasted  the  secret 
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policy  of  the  Château.     In  an  article  upon  the' ministerial  '*^*-^v 
Armand   Carrel,  in  reference   to   the   futui'e   career  of  M. 
when  separated  from  his  old  auxiliaries,   had  expresstnî   rli 
proToking  doubte  of  hia  succeas.    M.  Thiers  had  becii  the  li  :  r. . 
league  of  Armand  Carrel  ;  he  regarded  him  with  admiration  laûgflv 
mixed  up  with  fear,  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  any  judgment  yuÊm 
i  upon  him  by  his  former  ally,  and  his  pride  had  often  and  often  1x« 

Îrevioualy  wounded  by  the  arrows  launched  at  him  from  thai  mialj 
and.  Driven  to  extremity  in  this  way,  he  r<solved  to  show  t» 
world  what  he  could  do.  His  ambition,  too,  was  everywho» 
sneered  at  as  a  futile  absiurdity,  by  M,  Hscatory,  M.  dc  BragfirV 
.particular  friend.  On  hearing  thîa  last  indiraity,  be  at  «nm 
[made  up  his  mind.  ^*  Tlicy  defy  me,"  he  exclaimed,  with  f* 
I  iionate  energy,  "  they  defy  me  to  form  a  cabinet  !  From  ià 
Imoment  it  is  formed  !"  And  he  made  his  word  good.  On  du 
l22nd  of  February,  1836,  the  Mo^dteur  published  ordooiuaoai 
I  naming  MM,  Thiers,  president  of  the  council  and  minifiter  é 
l^reign  alSûrs  ;  Sauzet,  keeper  of  the  seak,  and  ministiT  d 
gustice  and  public  worship;  De  Montalivet,  minister  of  the  îi- 
ior;  Passy,  minister  of  trade  and  public  works;  Pelf*t  dfi  ll 
Ksère,  minister  of  public  instruction;  Marshal  Maison,  minifr 
f  war;  Admiral  Duperré,  minister  of  marine;  and  d'Aigool^ 
ainister  of  finance. 

A  grand  fcult  had  been  here  committed,  neculiadjr  surpiisf 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  adopted  the  famous  maxim  :  Ih 
klnff  régna  not  governs.  While  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  mi 
Thiers  remained  ujiited,  M,  Mole  would  have  sought  m  r^m  lb 
materials  of  a  cabinet,  independent  of  and  able  to  stand 
that  triumvimte.  As  to  the  Tiei^-Parti  it  had  shown  the  < 
its  strength  in  The  Three  Doi/sî'  Ministry.  So  that,  while  M,  * 
continued  the  ally  of  the  doctrinaires,  there  was  but  one 
possible,  that  could  be  formed  so  as  to  endure.  In  septtimlu 
nis  old  colleagues,  M.  Thiers  entirely  changed  the  &ce  of 
he  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  parUaraentary  discipline;  be  i 
the  king  to  choose  amongst  seveml  cabineta  equally  pooeablc»  .. 
all  feeble,  and  he  pliced  himself  quite  at  the  mercy  of  roiral  I 
rity,  now  all-powerfuL  The  king  might  well  think  that  wai 
length  prevailed,  when  there  seemed  no  other  Emit  to  his 
than  his  own  will.  And  he  was  more  than  half  right; 
ministry  of  the  llth  of  October,  parliamentary  govemmenl  < 
exist;  the  personal  government  became  then  established. 

And  here  was  aproof  of  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  publicislivi 
like  Iksnjamin  Constant,  had  rested  their  theories  on  the    **" 
of  an  automaton  monarch,  subniitting  placidly  to  the  df 
part  of  enacting  the  mere  show  and  paraded  majesty,  deriving^  ] 
all  power  from  himself,  but  never  himself  exercising  it;  cdoa 
engaged  in  deceiving  the  people,  as  to  the  neoeasitf  fer  liim 
hb  eternal  idleness,  and,  in  &ct,  merely  occupying  tne  highat  f  ' 
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by  himsdf  and  hîs  descendants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mînds  of 
ambitious  men  from  dwelling  on  too  exalted  hopes.  How  could 
it  be  ever  imagined,  that  a  kmg  would  content  himself  with  so  im- 
becile a  character?  Or,  if  he  were  despicable  enough  to  be  so 
contented,^  that  he  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with  imiversal 
contempt? 

Royalty  should  be  either  a  force  or  a  symbol.  If,  in  England,  it 
needs  not,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  existence,  to  act  and  govern 
directly,  this  is,  because  it  is  there  simply  the  head  of  an  aristocracy, 
which  acts  and  governs  for  all;  because  it  there  represents  apolitical 
association  of  which,  as  of  itself,  hereditary  succession  is  the  essence; 
because,  in  a  word,  it  is  there  identical  in  nature  with  the  ruling 
dass.  But  in  France,  as  every  one  knows,  the  aristocracy  has  been 
utterly  destroyed;  the  privileges  of  the  middle  ages  have  been  abo- 
lished for  ever;  in  every  direction,  except  that  of  the  throne  itself, 
the  transmission  of  political  power  has  been  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
anperiority  of  the  claims  of  merit  over  those  of  birth,  has  become  the 
ooDStitutive  principle  of  the  ruling  class.  In  France,  therefore, 
royalty  is  an  exception,  instead  of  being  a  sjrmbol;  it  is  the  repré- 
sentative of  that  which  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  destroy, 
instead  of  being  the  expression  of  that  which  exists;  it  personifies 
Ae  idea  of  repose,  in  the  ùce  of  a  bourgeoisie,  which  has  only  achieved 
poiwer  by  dint  of  activity  ;  it  stands  immoveable  on  a  pedestal,  around 
«idch  rushes,  in  constant  agitation,  fretting,  fuming,  excited,  the 
most  restless  community  of  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is 
necessary,  in  France,  for  royalty  to  be  all,  or  it  perishes;  it  must 
annihilate  the  elective  principle,  that  weapon  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or 
it  will  &11  crashed  under  the  ruins  of  overthrown  hereditary  suc- 
oesnon.  The  court  perfectly  understood  this.  Hence  its  eagerness 
to  place  the  throne  above  aU  questioning;  hence  the  dark  machina- 
tions which  we  have  recorded.  But  to  sow  division  amongst  the 
leaden  of  the  majority,  to  render  the  majority  amon^  themselves 
n  prey  to  fatal  jealousies  and  rivalries,  was  not  enough  :  the  majo- 
11^  could  bo  âioroughly  subjected  only  by  corru{)tion,  by  assimi- 
latuofi;  its  position  to  uiat  of  a  master,  whom  his  chief  slave  has  sent 
ntteny  intoxicated  to  bed,  that  he  may  command  in  his  place;  the 
progress  of  this  corruption  is  the  sad  picture  which  it  remains  for 
US  to  set  before  our  readers.  A  sad  picture,  indeed  !  for  from  the 
Cihamber  downwards,  corruption  was  destined  to  fall,  drop  by  drop, 
upon  every  portion  of  society,  to  penetrate  its  innermost  recesses,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  degradation  which  has  no  example,  but  in 
die  history  of  the  Liower  Empire. 
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i^N  \hc  :mV:-.  sM  .liv/.v.cvTx ,  l:sSt>,  iho  doors  of  the  Palais  du  Luzon- 
Kv.iïv  ^^i -.v  r:::\  Axr.  .^:\r,  Kc  in.Mhoj  trial.  The  Court  of  Pcen  VM 
AÎvi;i  :»•  VÎ  ;:-.  ;;/.i:v^  v.;  .;:v>r.  iho  a^sassiii  of  the  28th  of  Julv,  andUi 
;u^^v.v.:^:u^•^  \.\  v.i^  \\}.\  .:' tho  ooun,  in  front  of  the  clerks* table, 
\\*':v  .,.^;.^i,■i\;\\  :,v.*.'V.i,  .^îiiï^r  ;^r*\>f?  iUTUnst  thc  prisoners,  a  machîzK; 
>;->;,;. :;.:.^  u  •'./.,':;:  .  ^..*.>  v.:  ùzi  inclined  position,  an extinrniid»! 
;>,\  V.i"5;'.i/. .  ;i  »'.:.^y.  • .  :=  ^^  . '.  Vk^iî  Tfiih  û  qu&ntity  of  bullets  b  b, 
.-.v.  ..vr.  c-.v.i-:*  -  ••.-••.  -•  ^:.v\v<:Àint\î  rope.  The  crowd  asscmbU 
:.i   ii/  c:*-i.->--  l.',.ki\:  »->r.  'w-.ih  â  mixture  of  wild  curiosity idI 

I:,'  *.  ./s.  .V  >  ^^.  \    VT-.'-.^r.:  :r.      Tîiey  were  five  in  nuinher,of 
M  ...v..  ...AS  "■..  .^■\  ,>.\\  .:,-.*  :.\;v.  :hc  aiter.non  of  the  spectaton. 
i  :.,   .  .>.  .>.  M  ..>  :.     .-.  ,  ;  v.r..:i"r  s:ro.  «cceedinglv  impetuoB 

•  ■•>■» ..>      --*   : .'«    .-.>:. p'.r.v.  bv  recent  wounds,  cxpresKJ 

^-   »  •  ^*-    -  .    -v-     ^••'  -•  ^ '••''J d  was  narrow,  the  hdr 

>■■■■'■•     ■ ..,,...  ■.:.:.:;..  \r:-.s  7ïk:5e».î  by  a  scar  ;  his  smile 

^*  ->  .:  ^^  - >   ^»  :.  ;    ;.:>  .  y>  vre:^?  luU  of  a  charactff 

»^  «'•     '  ".  ^  -  ^- .>5^      I*.,    x;::  *\  r.5iantly  mo>4ncr  about. 

i^  .,  ^  ...  .\>.  .  i  :::*...:::.«  i^  ;>.o  attention  to  liinisdf  : 
?....,.•.  .  '  ..  ;-...>:...:  '.vrs:::  :r  other  amongst  the 
..    ^' ■  :•,'.  .^^v..:.,  ::.  :-z::    :*-5:;;i:iai:ouslv  nutiç 

•  ..    >\\.'  ..   •■   -  .i    .......    >  ->^-.  -  -'.•s.-.r.^  ...I  nian.   bat  wiyi  aa 

.:.!",....>>    .     '.     .^.  ,..     ^ .  .:   ....  V  •..^.    •.::   :.-.5   ^tcrn  oyt<.  an  is- 

..,  \  .  .  .'       .,-^    ■■  .    ,        .  .:..:^,    ,.    .-.>   r.;:v..ir.    :-cv,    vrhlài  toU 

.-.:"'.  >  1.  :  r  .  v.-   .T  Tw-;.:_i  -_ie  :r.e  :nime  wifi 

': v.-        ^.  ,•..'.  -.  •  V  :      :   .    "r^i:.  seiiôi  :ii:*jt;i:' in  ù* 

y...,-.  '>....:.• '•^  .    .  ..:  v.:.:-.:;.<t_z.^   i!Jio  5'i^':::e*î  an '^''' 

i'.".". .1..  :  .   .-.".■.    ^'   .  .  "^    ■  . .  ".   r,>i" ".^    .'.z   ".— ?■   ? ~** ^  '  -Zx.*!  ^jp-l-  ?>*• 

oeowl;^>,     ->  ,^.      \;\"     :..:   .:.  "     -vviTir:   :  r;:f\::/ iziifirc^:  î-> 
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The  tliird  was  only  remarkable  for  the  utter  abjectness,  the  pros- 
tration of  his  despair. 

Before  we  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  necessary  to 
lesume  our  narrative  of  the  aSair  itself,  from  the  point  at  which  we 
left  in  the  preceding  volume. 

The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe which,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1835,  threw  all  Paris  into  con- 
sternation. A  few  moments  after  the  explosion,  a  girl,  coming 
fiom  the  Salpetrière  Hospital,  crossed  the  Boulevard  at  the 
top  of  the  Jardin-Turc.  A  mortal  pallour  overspread  her  face, 
and  with  wild  and  haggard  looks,  mil  of  anguisn,  she  seemed 
to  interrogate  each  person  she  passed.  On  arriving  at  No.  50,  and 
learning  that  in  that  house  had  the  explosion  taken  place,  she  pre- 
cipitateTy  retraced  her  footsteps  ;  and,  naving  merely  remained  in 
the  Salpetrière  long  enough  to  change  her  clothes,  hastily  quitted 
lliat  asylum,  and  ran  on.  She  wept  and  trembled,  incessantly 
'npeating,  in  a  half  stifled  voice,  "It's  all  over  vnth,  me  !"  This 
«B8  the  assassin's  mistress,  Nina  Lassave. 

In  her  fear  and  confusion,   she  rushed    direct  to  the   house 

:  cf  an  old  harness-maker,  named  Morey,  with  whom  her  lover  had 

:   lieen  in  frequent  commimication.     He  received  her  with  the  utmost 

''■  Undness,   did  his  best  to  reassure  her,   took  her  to  a  house  in 

;  iipliich  he  thought  she  would  be  able  to  remain  perfectly  secure, 

'■  ôd,  on  quitting  her,  promised  to  see  her  again  next  day.     He 

'■  aooordinçlv  returned  on  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  a 

porter  with  a  box,  and  it  was  this  which  led  to  the  full  discovery  of 

die  whole  business.     This  box  belonged  to  the  assassin,  and  nad 

leen  carried  some  hours  before  the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  to  the 

lodgings  of  a  journeyman   stonemason  known  to  the  parties,  with 

JBStructions  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  no  person  but  to  Morey. 

There  was  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  tms 

Ikkz  fipom  one  place  to  another,  by  means  of  the  ticket  porters  to 

vhom  it  had  been  successfully  entrusted  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 

■■  Mud  of  August,  1835,  the  asylum  in  which  Nina  Lassave  had  been 

;  pkced,  was  entered  by  the  police.     On  seeing  men  approach,  she 

:  «ttempted  to  kill  herself,  but  the  impulse  of  despair  was  frustrated 

*  by  the  agents  of  government.     She  then  drew  from  her  bosom, 

probably  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it,  a  note,  wliich  on  being 

token  possession  of,  was  foimd  to  contain  these  words  :  *'  You  are 

JMuested  not  again   to    come    to   see  Nina  ;    this   evening  she 

irill  have  ceased  to  exist.     She  leaves  in  her  chamber  the  thing 

deposited  in  her  charge.     This  comes  of  having  abandoned  her. 

Adieu!"      On  being  mterrogated,  she  for  some  time  refused  to 

Ctfter  into  any  explanations;  but  she  at  length  confessed,  that  it  was 

If  orey  who  had  brought  the  box  to  her  lodgings,  and  that  it  was 

to  him  the  note  was  destined. 

Morey  cherished  towards  kings  and  kingship  an  implacable  and 
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concentrated  animosity.  A  strong  and  energetic  soul  in  a  worn* 
out  body,  he  said  little,  but  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  d^ree, 
that  command  over  himself  and  others,  which  one  sole  ptanoii, 
aided  by  an  utter  disr^ard  of  life,  gives  for  good  or  fis  iH 
He  was  arrested  and  taken  before  the  magistrate  ;  but  here  Ik 
displayed  such  immoveable  firmness,  such  entire  presence  of  mind, 
ana  replied  with  such  coolness  to  the  questions  which  wete  pet 
to  him,  that  he  was  set  at  liberty.  When  justice,  thinking  ibe 
had  given  him  too  easy  a  bargain,  determined  to  repossesB  hendf 
of  his  person,  he  opened  his  door  to  her  agents  himaelf  with  ût 
utmost  tranquiUity,  and  as  tranquilly  accompanied  them  to  ût 
prison  gates. 

The  most  important  arrest,  after  that  of  Moiey,  was  that  of  t 
grocer  named  Pepin,  a  man  constitutionally  most  feeble-minded, 
most  timid,  most  uncalculated,  to  all  appearances,  for  a  hero  om 
assassin  ;  but  who  had  somehow  or  other  got  mixed  up  with  the  dislar 
bances  of  June,  and  had  been,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  verdict  of 
acquittal  which  he  had  received,  ever  since  under  the  vigilant  ejt 
of  the  police.  A  search  was  made  in  his  house  by  only  three  agesB 
of  police  ;  he  had  managed  to  cet  out  of  their  way  and  msb 
his  escape.  Where  could  he  be  hid  ?  The  police  were  for  a  kog 
time  unable  to  answer  this  question,  and  some  false  intelligisifii 
designedly  convened  to  the  papers,  and  rapidly  spread  by  thm 
throughout  the  kingdom,  made  it  generally  supposed  that  the  fngi- 
tive  had  quitted  France  ;  when  all  at  once,  M.  Grisquet  leooted 
information  tliat  his  agents  had  got  scent  of  him  ;  that  he  bad 
sought  a  retreat  in  the  depths  of  the  Forest  of  Creçy,  betweai 
Meaux  and  Coulommicrs  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  a  very  i^ort  time 
afterwards,  Pepin  was  arrested  at  Magny,  where  he  was  found  in 
his  shirt,  concealed  in  a  false  cupboara,  in  a  recess,  sinking  ahnoH 
out  of  his  senses  with  fear. 

Besides  the  other  two  men,  Boireau  and  Bescher,  common  t 
bourcrs  or  mechanics,  who  figured  in  the  trial,  the  police  laid  haadi 
on  several  other  individuals,  of  whom,  however,  the  public  howl 
nothing  more  in  the  affair.     At  Peronnc,  for  instance,  in  the  ni^ 
of  the  30th  and  31st  of  July,  1835,  it  is  related  that,  availing  him- 
self of  the  moment  wherein  one  of  the  town  gates  was  opcmed  » 
admit  a  diligence,  a  man  slipped  privately  into  the  town.    He  w» 
without  hat,  and  without  passport,  or  authenticating  papers  of  mj 
description.  On  being  seized  and  conducted  before  the  chief  officer  « 
gendarmerie,  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  «J 
it  being  es])ecially  remarked  that  one  of  his  hands,  which  he  «te- 
diously endeavoured  to  keep  from  observation,  bore  the  mark  rf  • 
recent  wound,   apparently  made   by  a  rope   passing   throu^  xi 
swiftly  and  roughly,  lie  was  forwarded  to  Paris,  but  no  further  in- 
dication? at  all  connecting  him  with  the  plot  were  made  out 

Meantime,  however,  tlie  mystery  which  had  in  the  first  instance 
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enveloped  the  assassin  himself,  gradually  dissipated.  He  Imd  lum- 
«elf  given  in  the  name  and  descriptiûn,  Girard,  native  of  Lodeve; 
but  upon  information  acquired  by  M.  Olivier  Dufresne,  inspector  oif 
pnaonSi  M.  LaTocat  was  taken  to  see  him,  and  at  once  recognised 
_   aim.     His  true  name  was  Ficschi. 

■  Endowed  with  an  energy  and  shrewdness  which,  in  him,  merely 
^âgpred  to  promote  the  aims  of  an  inveterate  and  çrovelling  turpi- 
^pSde  ;  vain  in  a  degree  wliidi  amounted  well  nigh  to  insanity, 

tms  man's  life  had  been  stained  with  every  infamy.    Having  under- 
gone his  sentence  as  a  convicted  thief  and  foreer^after  having  in 
His  earlier  days  fought  bravely  as  a  soldier — ^he  quitted  the  prison 
^  at  Embrun,  tne  lover  of  a  woman,  who&e  daughter  he  afterwards 

■  «educed.  In  him,  every  tiling  seemed  monstrous,  even  his  origin. 
V  Hie  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  a  land  which  prides  itself^  and  justly, 
^,  atk  the  high-souled  race  to  which  it  gives  birth  ;  yet  never  did  a 

baser  scoundrel  dishonour  any  country.  For  a  long  time  after 
leaving  Embrun,  he  carried  from  one  town  to  another  his  re«tless- 
nts&  of  spirit,  his  vices,  and  his  poverty;  his  knavery,  all  the  while, 

Ijnever  domg  more  for  him  than  to  procure  sustenance  on  his  way. 
Coming  to  Paris  in  1830,  attracted  by  the  excitement  of  the 
period,  which  promised  liim  occupation,  he  managed,  by  his  slirewd- 
Jiesi,  to  obtain  employment  in  several  ways,  almost  all  of  them  pro- 
ductive of  more  profit  than  honour.  For  instance,  by  means  of 
forged  certificates,  he  got  the  government  to  extend  to  him  the 
iavours  they  reserved  for  such  political  offenders  as  chose  to  give  in 
their  adhesion.  Prepared  to  be  the  agent  of  any  atrocity,  he  offered 
his  murderous  services  to  those  who  were  pleased  to  patronise  him. 
Having  sold  body  and  soul  to  the  pohce,  he  now  mixed  himself  up 
with  the  discontented,  and,  fanning  the  flame  of  revolt,  threw  him- 
self in  a  sate  position  behind  the  barricades  of  insurrection,  brandish* 
tng  a  dagger,  and  declaiming  with  incendiary  violence  against  the 
government,  whose  slave  he  was;  until,  detected  by  those  whom  he 
was  urging  on  to  destruction,  he  became  useless  to  his  employers,  and, 
l>eing  dismissed  by  them,  was  once  more  reduced  to  utter  distreas, 
aggravated  by  the  personal  danger  to  which  his  treachery  expooed 
him,  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  sought  to  betray.  In  this 
pofiidon,  80  fiill  of  misery,  of  imomlny,  of  f>eril,  abandoned  by  one 
r  of  the  two  wpmen  whom  he  dishonoured  with  an  incestuous  affeo- 
ion,  detjperate,  furious,  impotent  for  all  bût  for  crime,  he 


now 


teome  terrible  blow;  what  that  blow  was,  and  how  it 
[»mplish  its  purpose  we  have  related, 
bably  never  existed  such  a  thing  as  a  thoi-oughly  com* 
pkt  i:  a  man  witliout  some  one  good  quahty  or  other,  and 

accurdiugly  Fieschi  possessed  one  virtue: — ^gratitude.     M.  Lavocat, 
director  of  the  Gobelins  manufactory,  had  gained  his  esteem  bj 
treatinj^  him  kindly  in  some  employment,  which  Ficschi  had  by  his 
-  manner  snoceeded  in  obtaining  from  him,  a  considerable 
lore  tlic  commisdon  of  the  crime  of  July.    It  was  oonceived 
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by  the  authorities,  jadgin^  from  the  turn  of  mind  manifested  in  til 
that  had  fallen  from  the  prisoner  since  his  arrest,  that  the  surest  wty 
of  extracting  a  confession  from  him  would  be  to  subject  him  to  the 
personal  influence  of  him  whom  he  frequently  mentioned  as  his  be 
nefactor.  The  Court  of  Peers  had  delegated  the  preparatoij  a^ 
rangements  of  the  trial  to  M.  Pasquier,  and  the  peers  whom  be  hid 
named  for  that  purpose,  and  by  these  M.  Lavocat  was  requested  to 
pay  a  friendly  visit  to  Fieschi,  and  see  whether  he  could  induce  him 
to  make  the  desired  confession.  A  commission  most  painful  tni 
objectionable,  and  which  no  man,  especially  in  a  country  like  Fnmce, 
can  accept  without  incurring  the  censure  of  public  opinion,  without 
inflicting  a  grievous  wound  upon  the  most  susceptible  of  humia 
instincts. 

With  M.  Lavocat  Fieschi  enacted  a  part  composed  for  the  oc«»- 
sion,  the  hypocrisy  of  which  became  afterwards  apparent.  He  ei* 
aggerated  the  expression  of  his  gratitude  in  the  most  inflated,  in  the 
most  burlesque  terms  ;  and,  in  fact,  by  dint  of  so  emphatically  setting 
it  forth  to  M.  Lavocat,  he  conceived  a  notion  that  it  might  be  cqh- 
verted  into  a  safeguard  for  himself,  and,  with  this  impres&on,  m 
order  that  the  man  from  whom  he  thus  looked  for  protection  migfct 
acquire  with  the  government  the  necessary  influence  and  power,  lie 
gave  out  that  it  was  he,  in  fact,  who  had  been  the  presenrer  of  tk 
kin^^s  life.  '*  At  the  moment  of  accomplishing  the  fatal  design," 
said  he,  **  I  perceived  my  benefactor,  and  I  became  a^tated;  my 
hand  shook,  tiie  machine  got  lowered  two  or  three  inches,  and  nusBed 
its  aim." 

As  to  the  confession  required  from  him,  he  at  first  refused  to  mik» 
any.  Then  beginning  with  vague  hints,  he  led  his  examiners  into 
a  perfect  maze  of  subterfuges  and  lies,  of  half  disclosures  contradicted 
the  moment  after  they  were  made.  It  was  evident  that  his  object 
was  to  keep  what  secrets  he  liad  to  himself,  until  he  was  oflered  tt 
equivalent,  and  the  administrators  of  justice  accordingly  so  grodj 
forçot  their  duty  as  to  hold  out  to  liim  the  prospect  of  a  pardoD. 
which  they  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  he  should  never  receite.* 
Did  M.  Lavocat,  it  will  be  asked,  contribute  to  encourage  in  him  the 
dastard  hope  of  purchasing  his  life  by  the  betrayal  of  his  accom- 
plices? We  think  we  may  affirm  the  contrary.  But  certain  it  is,  ts 
will  be  perceived  further  on,  that  Fieschi,  up  to  the  very  last,  cnte^ 
tained  tne  conviction,  that  even  on  the  scaffold  his  head  would  be 
denied  to  the  executioner.  What  is  also  certain  is,  that  the  repie- 
sentatives  of  justice  were  not  above  speculating  upon  the  vanity  rf 
this  miserable  wretch.  He  was  systematically  surrounded  with  ti- 
tentions,  tlic  dexterity  of  which  was  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the 
dishonour.  In  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  send  money  to  his 
mistress,  fee  the  gaolers,  and,  in  common  with  Pepin  and  Moreyi 

•  In  page  1 1.3  of  the  Examination  we  read:  "  You  are,  of  course,  attached  to  yoar 
fiimily*  and  tu  life  :  be  assured  you  hare  no  other  way  of  bcnefiting  your  dilldreB 
and  your«f/^  than  by  telling  the  truth." 
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impfovc  the  prison  fare  by  some  purchased  articles  of  luxury,  various 
sums  were  successively  given  him,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  no  leas 
than  4000  francs  (160/.),  which  he  took  great  delight  in  disposing  of 
in  a  porapous  and  ostentatious  manner.  Tlien  again  how  often  did 
he  hear  himself  addressed  as  Monsieur  and  3fGn  chert  His  health  was 
daily  inquired  after,  with  a  solicitude  and  an  urbanity  which  perfectly 
enchanted  him  ;  and,  on  every  occasion,  he  was  çiven  to  understantl, 
and  not  very  indirectly,  that  his  superior  intelUgence  was  held  in 
proper  estimation  by  those  who  were  unhappily  compelled  to  treat 
him  as  a  prisoner!  And  he,  as  was  anticipated,  received  all  this 
mock  homage  as  a  sort  of  amende  honorable,  ofiered  by  society  thus 
leadiiy  to  the  genius  of  the  man  whom  it  had  so  long  refused  to  re- 
cognise amongst  its  ornaments  !  From  his  prison  cell  he  persecuted 
the  highest  personages  in  the  kingdom  with  long  letters,  written  in 
a  jargon  entirely  his  ot^ti,  wherem  the  most  ludicrous  and  preposte- 
jous  adulation  was  interspersed  with  snatches  of  a  grotesque  erudi- 
tion^  picked  up  it  is  impossible  to  say  where.  In  one  of  these  he  drew 
a  parallel  between  Pepin  the  grocer  and  Pepin-Ie-Bref;  another  was  a 
regular  dissertation,  wherein  he  compared  himself  with  Salvator  Rosa* 
"  When  Talleyrand  heard  me/'  said  he,  *'  he  was  confused,  agitated, 
for  my  voice  recalled  to  him  that  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  betrayed!" 
Tîius  morbid  had  become  the  vanity,  the  self- adoration  of  this 
wretch»  the  vilest,  perhaps,  who  ever  disgraced  humanity.* 


We  bute  before  us  several  antisgraph  letters  of  Fieschi;  and  if  we  tran  scribe 
ei  tUeratim,  one  of  these  written  by  him  to  AL  Pasqttier,  it  ia»  in  tbe 


nlioe*  because,  at  once  so  crafty  and  so  bQrle«qut%  it  aflbrds  a  perfect  insight 
ue  ehftncter  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and,  secondly,  because  it  proves  with 
what  cspedal  attentions  this  ruffian  wûb  treated,  attentions  naturally  giving  him 
to  deem  hitnAolf  all  licensed  : 


^  A  Monsieur  lo  Président  Poiquier. 
^  HoeiBCtir  le  Président,— Fourege  lidsser  gtioe  en  silence  la  triste  nouTelle  que 
y^H  aprl  qti'il  xn'a  était  sucgeré  par  Mosieur  2^£^acomi,  mon  digne  juge  d'is* 
troctlont 

**  Vottre  délôgiié  au  pre  de  moi  deptii  long  temps,  et  que  même  que  rîstructîon 

aoit  finie  vous  avait  la  hont^-^  de  le  prier  de  veidr  au  prè  de  mot  pour  qu'il  puise  vous 

doner  de  mé  nouveik;  Mosieur,  conviens  cet  atention  et  grand  de  votre  part,  car  je 

«oil  manmâe  que  le  m\mt  serons  pour  two^  sadlsfeoente,  je  me  porte  à  mervégle  ? 

I  ««  Mms  le  votre  il  aoot  cite  pour  mol  désagréable  ;  Davoir  appri  que  vottre  santet 

H^fi  Empfiràdt. 

■  **  Monatenr  le  Président,  conriens  cet  noureUe  ma  plongé  dans  une  profonde  ro- 
H  T^ie  ;  (enviez»  il  at  attriste  mon  faible  c<Bur  ;  et  Jen  i^t  point  de  difficulté,  que 
H  TOUS  puisse  le  croire,  porceque  vous  este  eu  m^^me  de  juger  les  homme.  Mais  la 
ctrconttance  si  funeste  pour  moi  et  d^autre  nctimet  que  je  regret  plus  que  ma  vie, 
mil  m  Hait  la  cause  que  vous  avait  eu  à  istmire  en  si  gros  couppable  comme  moL 
Au  reste  tous  savait  que  je  nen  suis  pas  flaeteur,  car  tout  flacteur  cat  un  traitre,  et 
moi  oÉt  mononur  qui  parle  avecque  la  plus  grand  sincérité  sans  reserve, 

**  Mooafear  le  Président^— Cet  lettre  elle  et  écrite  san  aucoun  but  aucoun  lenti* 
;  de  ftaterîe  pour  aspirer  rottre  protection  ni  oel  de  persone,  car  ma  conduite 

te  le  mepd  de  toui  le  monde. 

*■  Monaieur  le  Prvfiidi  nt,— Kmpossible  à  moi  de  garder  mon  silenea,  mju  qoe  ji» 
poite  TOUS  dire  voila  l'homnie,  vottre  aute  sagesse  mus  tous  le  pointa  «t^; 
iMDt  pour  neu  mettre  jamais  apperçue  à  vottre  age  que  lé  travaux  '^~* 
fttaàcharge. 
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To  deriYe  the  full  desired  advant^e  &om  this  frensied  int 
of  aeU-conceit,  it  only  remained  now  to  reader  odious  to  Fk 

**  Que  le  graa  nombre  aun  placerait  jusque  à  dke,  c*e«t^  on  fardesa  pint  | 
que  id  Mout  Etena  que  moi  je  cooaia  tiv  bien.  Pour  moi  je  tous  admire  ef  5 
YOQB  ni  bien  ctttidié  dans  mes  enterogatoir. 

**  Car  tout  «lisoa  de  Ift  TÎe  a  aea  epfine  pour  qui  conque  qu'il  tzsviglciaii;  iliéil* 
ctiaemcnt,  depuis  long  tempi  pour  la  patrie  car  un  liâmmeen  oégligent  aet  tnif^m 
particuliens  nen  crain  le  reproche  de  petflone. 

**  Mais  celui  qu*0  cat  sincere  à  son  paj  néglige  la  teiigle  et  aea  ailaire  poufpwiwiw 
1a  douce  sadiaÛMtioiia  qu'il  nen  neglige  riens  pour  lui  èttre  utile.  Monalwir  fe  fit^ 
fiident  Thonmie  devait  sa  gloire  a  sa  patrie  et  non  à  lui-mcme.  Le  meflieiin  ann 
de  la  TÎeUease  sont  le  lettres  et  la  vertu,  cultÎTé  dans  le  cours  de  sa  vie. 

**  Elle  produisent  à  la  fin  de»  fruit  bien  prédeux  non  solemeot  paree  quo  cSi* 
même  sont  p«a  abondante,  pas  dans  Tarrière  saison,  cet  qu'il  est  d^à  baumm^  Msit 
iDBOie  parue  que  le  témoignage  d'un  cxxnadenœ  pure  £t  le  souTenir  die  ^Haâmrmàm 
Tertueus  sont  des  grand  sadisfactîon  pour  L*homme. 

**  Monsieur  le  Préndent, — Qui'l  indis&ctifm  determiner  une  rie  ^nm  et  fnafiA 
par  un  Tieglesse  heureuse  et  douce,  td  Ait  celé  de  Platon  qu'il  mounie  àbi^e  dcfgslii 
Tinct  un  ans  ;  tenant  1[é  plmtnù  à  la  nuiin.  Tel  fut  la  fin  de  Isocrate  que  ^iMlie  tMt 
14  ans  composa  son  panât lialn&%e,  et,  qu'Q  vécut  encore  cinq  anaî 

^  Son  maître  Gorgîas  de  Leonse  Teeque  cent  7  ans  sans  abandioniier  ieiOCiM|iifel 
ordinaire. 

*'  A  répondit  a  qndqu  on, 

«f  Je  TOUS  yoodials  TÎTre  encore  Ion  tempe  parce  que  je  nais  pas  éc  iwiveht  a  m 
ùàre, 

^  £  bien  Mondeor  le  Preddent, 

**  Ja  madrece  et  je  exorte  au  près  de  lettre  supr^^me  que  tous  puaie 
si  belle  carrière. 

"  La  «adisfkction  que  j'ai  proureen  voyant  MoosJeur  Zangiacood  BUtt  1 
de  dormir  et  je  me  buis  lève  pour  vous  écrire  très  presse  une  lelire  de  trois  ] 
**ar 
^Tottreserembfcetobeitf  Bt,] 


To  M.  tbe  Preddent  Btiquier* 

**  Mr.  President. — Could  I  allow  to  go  over  in  ailenoe  tbe  sad  tiewa  I  kait  IbI 
hinted  to  me  by  M.  Zftngiacomi,  my  worthy  fHend  the  mareshjde. 

"  Your  delegate  with  me  for  a  long  whUe  past,  and  who»  till  the  trial  ia  wftiffU 
come  ou,  you've  been  good  enough  to  desire  tooome  and  ace  me,  Ihat  he  noay  10  f^ 
loMw  how  I  urn  going  oQ;  Monidear.  youll  admit  this  attention  ta  uncomniae  ïèA 
in  you,  and  Fm  sure  youll  be  glad  to  hear  Pm  doing  capital  well  in  healtli. 

*'  iJut  this  news  I  hear  about  you  is  vety  unpleaaanl;  only  to  think  yevVv  • 
shakey^ 

"  Mr.  President. — Youll  agree  this  news  must  needs  have  tlirowii  me  qvin  Irti 
a  regular  study;  my  poor  hearty  that's  regular  as  weak  as  a  child'a,  k  qwie  i|«k 
about  itp  and  Pm  tufe  youH  belkTe  me  when  I  say  so,  for  you*re  aa  uoooiniiiaB  pti 
judge  of  men.  But  the  circumstance  Pm  lo  rexeà  about,  and  ftv  the  other  vkam 
ihat  I  regret  more  than  my  own  life,  is  tliat  it's  bec>n  the  cause  of  yoiur  being  tadwit 
with  sudi  a  gxeat  criminal  as  me.  Any  how  you  know  Pve  oottiing  of  the  flaHOT 
about  me,  for  what  I  always  say  is  a  ^tterer  is  a  traitor,  and  te  me  Wb  n^  litft 
tliut  speuks  with  tbe  greatest  sinceri^  without  any  reserve. 

"*  Mr.  President,— This  letter's  been  writt<^  without  any  object*  wUbsol  Mf 
notion  of  coming  round  you  with  flattery  to  get  your  protectioci  nor  thai  «f  mf 
body  else,  for  my  conduct  merits  the  contempt  of  aU  the  world. 

**'Mr.  President, — It's  quite  impotttble fur  me  to  keep  quiet  any  longer,  I  mMl  ità 
will  out  with  it,  whenever  I  think  of  you,  I  say  to  myself,  that's  the  man  fer  9^ 
money.  Only  to  think  of  your  wondc^fhl  wisdom  in  evt^ry  thing  joa  do,  and  p^ 
dfiaUy  in  not  letting  any  body  perceive  that  at  your  age  tlie  legislatitv  khoB  «Hi 
burden  to  yon. 

**  Though  the  most  of  them  wo«iid  grumble  at   it  cTerListiugly,  wad  iiqr«  tt^ 
bonlcQ  heavier  than  Mount  Ktuo,  which  I  know  it  veiy  welL    For  iiWi  II'' 
and  pye  regular  studied  you  wliile  being  examined. 
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accomplices  whom  the  goyenunent  had  seen  reason  to  assign  him. 
Accoroingly,  Nina  Lassave  having  stated  that  she  had  heen  told  by 
More^,  t&at  it  was  he  who  in  the  night  of  the  27th  had  loaded  the 
machme,  care  was  taken  to  lemind  Fieschi  of  this  circumstance, 
in  connexion  with  the  explosion  which  had  brought  him  within  an 
inch  of  the  grave.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  about  the  matter: 
Morej  had  evidently  charged  some  of  the  barrels  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  their  bursting,  for  the  puipose,  as  clearly,  of  forestalling 
any  possible  treachery  on  the  part  of  nis  accomplice,  by  making  him 
himself  a  victim  at  the  same  moment  with  the  king  and  the  other 
persons  destined  for  destruction.  These  insinuations  had  the  anti- 
cipated success:  on  the  11th  of  September,  1835,  the  assassin  made 
a  full  confession. 

The  substance  of  it  was:  that  Fieschi  had  invented  the  fatal 
machine  with  views  entirely  strategic;  that  the  idea  of  making  use 
of  it  to  kill  the  king  had  emanated  from  Morcy;  that  Pepin  had 
furnished  the  money  for  hiring  the  room  and  purchasing  the  materials 
of  the  machine.  As  to  Victor  Boireau,  who  had  appeared,  from  the 
very  outset,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  afiair,  the  informer 
denied  that  he  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ;  and  as  to  Bescher, 
all  that  he  had  done  to  commit  himself  in  the  business  was  the  having 
lent  Fieschi,  at  the  request  of  Morey,  his  certificate  and  his  passport. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things,  when,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1836,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  trial  commenced. 

Morey  maintained  throughout  the  precise  deportment  we  have 
described.  There  was  something  singularly  striking  in  the  demeanour 
of  this  old  man.  Amongst  so  many  persons,  so  variously  agitated, 
he  alone  exhibited  no  haste,  or  anxiety,  or  wonder,  or  fear;  he  seemed 

"  For  erenr  kisod  of  ]itd  has  its  thoms  for  whoever  works  so  nncoinmoa  hard  for 
foch  a  time  for  his  country,  for  a  man  in  neglecting  his  own  private  business  doesn't 
fear  the  reproach  of  any  body. 

**  But  be  that's  true  to  his  country  neglects  his  family  and  his  affairs  to  earn  the 
fweet  MtisfiKStion  that  he  doesn't  omit  any  thing  to  be  usefol  to  his[country,  Mr.  Pre- 
ndent,  man  owes  his  glory  to  his  country,  and  not  to  himselfl  The  best  arms  for 
old  age  are  honour  and  virtue,  cultivated  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life. 

••  They  produce  in  the  end  fruits  very  precious,  not  only  because  they  are  not 
themselvca  very  plentiful,  not  even  in  the  latter  season  of  lifo,  even  in  old  age,  but 
Ixcause  the  testimony  of  a  pure  conscience,  and  the  recollection  of  many  virtuous 
actions,  are  great  satisfactions  for  man. 

**  Mr.  Prefddent, — What  a  satisfaction  to  end  a  pure  and  tranquil  life  with  a  hap;^, 
çvîet  old  age.  Such  was  that  of  Plato,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  Sl  with  the  pen  m 
his  hand.  Such  was  the  end  of  Isocrates,  who  when  94  years  old  composed  his 
pama^huiigey  and  lived  five  years  after  that! 

"  His  Master  Gorgias  of  Leonse  lived  a  hundred  and  seven  years  without  aban- 
doning his  usual  occupation. 

'*  He  said  to  somebody, 

**  I  should  willingly  hve  a  longtime  to  come,  for  Fve  no  reproach  to  make  myself. 

**  Wdl,  Mr.  Presidient, 

■*  I  continually  address  myself  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  pray  Him  that  you  may 
end  in  that  way  your  grand  career. 

"  The  satis&ction  I  felt  in  seeing  M.  Zangiacomi  prevented  me  from  sleeping 
and  so  I  got  up  to  write  you  in  a  great  hurry  a  letter  of  three  pages  long.  I  have 
the  boDoar  to  remain  your  obedient  servant,  St.  Fieschi." 
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the  functions  of  public  prosecutor,  who  supermtended.  the  proceed- 
ings. There  was  notlnng  wliich  was  not  permitted  him  to  do. 
At  one  time,  for  instance,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  guns  should  be  levelled  at  a  mark,  he  cried  out  to  M.  Pas- 
quier,  familiarly  aiming  at  him  at  the  same  time  with  hia  fingers, 
a£  with  a  gun:  *'  Now,  Mr. President,  we'll  suppose  you're  a  duck/* 
&c.  At  another  time,  rallying  the  wretched  Pepin,  who  seemed 
struggling  with  himself  to  bring  out  a  confession:  ^*  Keep  yourself 
up,  mend  Pepin,"  said  Fiesclii,  with  a  disgusting  laugh.  *'  Never 
say  die  ;  women  are  brought  to  bed,  sometimes  at  nme  months, 
sometimes  at  seven.  Its  seven  months  with  Pepin — ^he*ll  be 
delivered  presently."  With  all  his  impudence,  Fie^chi  did  not 
venture,  even  while  denouncing  Morey,  to  offer  him  the  sEghte^t 
insult;  but  seeing  the  excessive  timidity  of  Pepin,  he  indeinniiied 
himself,  and  seemed  to  take  a  ferocious  pleasure  in  it,  by  over- 
whelming the  wretched  man  ^vith  outrage  and  contumely.  As  to 
liimseli",  no  complacently  accused  himself  to  the  fullest  extent;  loudly 
inrisled  that  he  was  the  very  greatest  of  criminals,  and  was  inces- 
nntly  declaring  how  happy  he  shouhl  be  when  the  time  c^me  for 
him  to  ofier  up  his  blood  as  an  atonement  for  the  lives  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  persons  who  had  fallen  beneath  his  discharge.  But  the  more 
he  talked  about  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  the  scaffold  erecting  for 
Mm,  and  so  forth,  the  more  it  was  manifest,  to  all  thinking  ob- 
eervers,  that  in  his  own  mind  he  was  convinced  he  should  be 
«Nired.  It  was  this  idea  wliich  prompted  him  to  the  outrageous 
mttery  with  which,  on  every  possible  occa^on,  he  overlaid  those 
upon  whom  he  conceived  his  life  to  depend» 

In  the  course  o(  the  scandalous  scenes  ilhistratlncf  tliis  ruffian's 
temporary  triumphs,  a  few  incidents  of  a  diflbrent  character  stood 
out  in  agreeable  reliel'.  Among  the  witnesses  against  Fieschi, 
Aere  was  one  whose  forehead  was  partly  covered  with  a  silver  plate. 
Whan  he  had  concluded  his  deposition,  Fieschi  cried  out  insolently, 
•*  What  would  you  have  me  say  to  a  crack-headed  fellow  like  this  T 
**  Yes,**  returned  the  witness,  coolly,  but  at  the  same  with  a  look 
which  made  the  murderer  slink  back  to  his  seat  abashed.  *'  Yes, 
'tis  true  my  head  has  been  shattered,  but  *twas  in  battle,  and  not 
when  engaged  in  assassination.'^ 

The  proceedings  had  already  occupied  twelve  sittings  without 
throwing  much  more  light  on  the  matter  than  had  been  obtained 
the  trial  began,  when  the  position  ot  one  of  the  prisoners  was 
"  karably  deteriorated  by  an  unexpected  circumstance.  Irritated 
mcthing  that  had  faflcn  from  Pepin,  and  which  seemed  to 
been  directed  against  himself,  influenced  further  by  the  en- 
ities  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  imploring  him  Irom  the  out- 
let to  tell  all  he  knew,  Boireau  stated,  un  the  11th  of  February, 
1836,  that  if,  as  imputed  to  liiin.  he  had  on  the  evening  of  the  27th 
"  Jidy,  ridden  on  horseback  before  Fieschi*s  house,  in  order  to 
^ble  that  miscreant  to  adjust  the  aim  of  his  barrels,  he  had  done 
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SO  at  the  request  of  Pepin,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  was  himself  to 
have  done  it. 

This  confession  fell  upon  Pepin  like  a  thunderbolt.  And  jet 
this  very  circumstance,  so  appalling  to  him  at  the  moment,  opented 
as  the  signal  for  the  entire  and  truly  astonishing  change,  amounting 
to  a  phenomenon,  which  took  place  in  him  at  this  juncture.  Quo 
of  his  two  counsels,  M.  Marie,  calling  upon  him  in  person,  imme* 
diately  after  the  rising  of  the  court  for  the  day,  found  him  full  of 
calmness,  resolution,  and  dignity,  the  very  reverse  of  all  he  hid 
hitherto  shown  himself.  "  Boireau  has  condenmed  me  to  the  ecaf* 
fold,"  said  he  ;  **  I  might  easily  aveime  myself  upon   him,  bat 

no I  will  not  provoke  him  to  involve  Morey,  too,  in  the  &te 

that  awaits  me."  From  this  moment,  Pepin  was  another  mm. 
His  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  unaffected  and  touchiiu; 
firmness  ;  his  language  became  full  and  lucid  ;  a  new  and  extendra 
horizon  seemed  to  have  opened  itself  to  that  intelligence  hitherto  lo 
limited. 

The  compassion  which  he  had  generally  excited,  increased.  It 
seemed  clear,  that  if  a  man  of  Pepin's  temperament  had  retllT 
become  attached  in  a  plot  such  as  that  now  under  investigation,  it 
could  only  have  been  from  fear  or  sinister  impulse  working  upon  t 
weak  mind.  He  was  charged  with  having  suppUed  the  fimds  neo» 
sary  to  the  perfecting  of  the  crime  ;  but  who  could  say  whether  dtt 
money  given  by  him  had  been  offered  spontaneously,  or  had  been 
wrested  from  him  by  some  terrible  influence,  which  his  pusillanimitj 
did  not  enable  him  either  to  overcome,  to  shake  off,  or  to  fly  from. 
The  public  had  got  hold  of  the  examination  of  the  prisoners,  and 
this  document,  sent  forth  under  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  Court  of  Peers,  showed  that  Pepin  had  exerted  every  effort, 
compatible  with  the  natural  timidity  of  his  character,  to  dissusde 
Fieschi  from  the  contemplated  crime  ;  that  not  being  able  to 
destroy  the  machine  itself,  never,  indeed,  having  seen  it,  he  had  at 
all  events  destroyed  the  model  ;  that  up  to  the  very  latest  moment  he 
had  sought  to  induce  Fieschi  to  give  up  his  intentions,  by  pointing 
out  to  him  the  number  of  victims  he  would  inevitably  sacnfice.  AH 
this  was  shown,  even  in  Fieschi's  own  statement,  in  the  presence  of 
Popin.  Truly  there  were  here  some  extenuating  circumstances? 
At  least  so  thought  many  of  tlie  more  moderate  thinkers,  though  by 
them,  as  by  every  body  else,  the  atrocity  of  the  28th  of  July  itself 
was  regarded  with  just  horror. 

Tlie  attorney-general,  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  had  now  concluded 
his  case,  having  sustained  with  much  energy  and  ability,  the  full 
charge  against  Fieschi,  Pepin,  and  Morey,  abandoned  it  in  the 
case  of  Bescher,  and  so  modified  it  in  that  of  Boireau,  as  to  sub- 
ject him  to  but  a  slight  punishment.  The  case  for  the  prisonen 
then  opened. 

Entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Fieschi,  a  defence  utterly  impo»- 
make  out,  M.  Patomi,  in  sheer  despair,  was  fain  to  set  to 
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work  upon  an  argument  to  show,  tliat  in  a  community  conducted 
upon  sound  and  intelligent  principles,  Fieschi's  fEunilties  would 
have  found  scope  for  action  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  society,  and 
00  fi^rth.  Whereas — and  he  was  proceeding  to  reproach  the  go- 
vernment with  having  been  itself  the  means,  by  its  imsound  admi- 
nistration, of  driving  Fieschi  to  this  act  of  despair — ^when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  movement  of  disapprobation  on  the  mrt  of  the 
house.  Hereupon  Fieschi,  true  to  his  part,  had  the  enronteiy  to 
caD  his  own  counsel  to  order,  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  judges, 
and  the  climax  of  his  base  servility. 

M.  Dupont,  counsel  for  Morey,  next  addressed  the  court.  After 
having  branded  Fieschi  on  the  forehead,  as  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
effectively  compared  the  empty  vapouring  of  the  informer  with  the 
calm,  true  coura^  of  his  client,  M.  Dupont  pointed  out  the  num- 
berless contradictions  which  pervaded  the  testimony  of  the  various 
crown  witnesses,  and  the  depositions  of  the  principal  prisoner.  He 
then  applied  himself  to  show,  that  Fieschi  had  an  accomplice  whose 
name  he  concealed,  and  to  whom  the  statement  applied  by  him  to 
Morey  actually  referred  ;  that  the  latter  was  merely  a  victim  selected 
to  take  the  place  of  the  unknown  accomplice,  thus  shielded  by  Fieschi  ; 
that,  in  a  word,  Fieschi  and  Nina  Lassave  had  entered  into  an  atro- 
cious conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  man.  This  view  of 
the  case,  argued  with  the  utmost  ability,  the  most  logical  perspi- 
cuity, produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  auditory;  and  this  im- 
pression became  still  more  decided,  when,  in  a  raised  voice,  and 
with  emphatic  gestures,  M.  Dupont  exclaimed:  ^' Think  you  the 
advocates  duty  ceases  when  judgment  is  pronounced?  Ay,  if  by 
that  judgment  his  client  be  acqmtted;  but  if  he  be  condemned,  the 
advocate  who  knows  his  cUent  innocent  of  the  guilt  imputed  to 
him,  has  still  duties  to  perform.  For  myself  I  will  say  this:  if 
Morey  be  condemned,  there  shall  not  a  day  of  my  life  pass  over, 
wherein  I  do  not  continue  my  search  after  the  real  accomplice  of 
Fieschi,  until  that  accomplice  is  discovered  and  brought  to  justice. 
And  you.  Messieurs,  after  you  had  sent  Morey  to  the  scafibld, 
would  you  not  be  in  constant  fear  lest  my  efforts  should  be  suc- 
cessfal;  lest,  one  day,  I  should  come  before  you,  and  shout  forth  in 
your  hall  the  name  of  him  who  really  did  that,  for  which  you  had 
doomed  to  death  this  innocent  old  man?" 

Not  less  was  the  sensation,  when,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
for  Pepin,  M.  Marie  pronounced  these  energetic  words:  "  Fieschi, 
aiming  at  such  glory  as  he  docs,  may  well  be  satisfied  with  that 
which  he  has  attained  here.  You  admire  him,  you  make  much  of 
him,  you  give  him  every  sort  of  encouragement;  youVe  been 
openly  told  of  the  warm  interest  which  it  is  said  he  has  raised  in 
the  breasts  of  some  of  your  house.  It  seems  as  though,  if  you 
cannot  decently  pardon  mm,  you  are  determined  that,  at  least,  his 
]»ogresB  to  the  scaffold  shall  be  a  triumphal  march  !  But  public 
morality  will  protest  against  this  attemptea  outrage  upon  all  it  holds 
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sacred.     Your  protégé  wWl  undcmo,  amid  universal  anathemaSi  I 
penalty  of  liis  atrocious  crime,  and  his  name,  if  it  pass  down  to  pel- 
terity,  will  pass  down  accursed,  among  the  most  accuTsed  P 

Other  counsel  were  then  heard  :  for  Fieschi,  MM.  Parquta  uA 
Chaix-d*Est' Ange  ;  for  Pepin,  M.  Dupm,  junior;  for  BoLfeaii^  IL 
Paillet  ;  and  for  Bescher,  M.  Paul  Fabrc,  Theee 
having  completed  their  respective  tasks,  Fieschi  himself 
held  forth  for  gome  time  in  an  extraordinary  haran^e,  wh« 
insisted  with  complacent  emphasis  upon  the  enormity  of  his  < 
the  immensity  of  his  remorse;  the  courage  with  which  he  ' 
meet  his  fate;  introducing  an  episode  about  posterity,  which  wouU 
canvass  his  conduct;  and,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  deôre  lo 
atone  for  lois  crime  by  offering  up  his  own  life  as  a  aacrifice  idt 
boon,  concluding  with  some  fulsome  flattery  of  him,  on  whomUl 
life  depended,  afl5rmlng  that  he  considered  Louis  Pliilippe 
the  equal  of  Napoleon,  and  admired,  esteemed  him  quite  as  : 

Next  day,   15th  of  February,   1836,  the  court  gave  ita  ^    ^ 
ment,  which  acquitted  Bescher,  and  condemned  Fiesclii  to  deatltj 
a  parricide;  Pepin  and  Morey  to  death;  and  Boireau  to 
years^  imprisonment  * 

MM.  PhiHppe  Dupin  and  Marie,  on  going  to  visit  Pepin,  lAer 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  found  him  in  liis  strait-waistooat,  tail 

rrounded  by  gaolers,  as  master  of  himself  as  though  he  had  be» 

perfect  liberty,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  He  talked  wsk 
diem  about  the  arrangement  of  his  private  affairs,  with  a  émt* 
headedness  and  a  precision  of  language  which  quite  astodÀaJ 
them, 

Morey*8  tranquil  firmness  had  all  along  been  such,  that  his  utterif 
unmoved  reception  of  his  sentence  surpriscKl  no  one»  A  fricao 
having  contrived  to  bring  him  poison,  he  rejected  it,  **  No,"  ma 
he,  "  I  win  be  guillo tinea;  I  will  have  my  blood  on  their  heatht 
not  on  my  own." 

As  to  Fieschi,  he  stiU  retained  the  confident  hope  that  hii  life 
would  be  spared.  And  there  was  every  reason  why  he  should  do 
io.  Considering  the  marks  of  extreme  attention  and  interest  whki 
were  ddly  lavished  upon  him,  he  might  well  calculate  that  a  per 
so  admired,  would  not  be  suffered  to  die  before  his  time 
was  requested,  on  several  occasions,  to  sit  for  his  portrait; 
miserable  jokes  were  treasured  up  ;  his  memoirs  were  an  objc 
of  anxious  inquiry  ;  his  autographs  were  a  lucrative  stodt  ta 
trade  for  his    mistress.      Even    some  of  his  judges   were  tuh 


*  It  ought  to  be  recorded  here,  that  previous  to  the  ûsuâ  ddibemtiofv  M*  1 
qiiier  did  not  hesitate  to  question  Butrcau  aj  to  unotlter  ooaijiifacy. 
with  that  for  which  he  wiu  at  tliis  Umc  under  triaU  8o  that  imtàœ  dftd  Ml  I 
it  uutx'comLng  to  take  ndrtuttage  of  the  tc^rror  which  luitiinUlj  dtilnekd  Ûm  i 
of  a  vounp  man  at  the  «o  near  prospect  of  the  scatfoUi,  for  the  puniofe  of  vria 
from  him  confciaBlonB  which  did  not  at  all  conct^rn  the  crime  taoi  under  a 
dcratioii^ 
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dûmûdecUy  eager  to  possess  a  scrap  of  his  writing,  a  specimen  of  his 

bad  orthography.  Nay,  more,  to  receive  visits  from  the  daughter  of 
Ids  former  mistress,  Laurence  Petit,  to  pass  whale  hours  with  her, 
lo  ahare  his  meals  with  her — all  tliis  was  permitted  him  ! 

As  a  iurther  illustration  of  the  man,  we  may  add,  that  there  was 
ita  form  which  his  ostentatious  repentance  tlid  not  assume.  By  way 
o£  dimax,  he  wrote  one  day  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  begging 
permiaaon  to  attend  mass,  reminding  his  grace  that  the  first  mass 
waa  served  by  the  Penitent  Thief. 

Accx)rdingiy,  the  surprise  of  Fieschi  was  necessarily  extreme^ 
when  his  confessor  came,  and  told  him  to  prepare  for  death,  **  lt*8 
tiopoasible  V  he  exclaimed,  and  the  result  proved  that  he  was  perfectly 
ancere  in  this  exclamation.  The  very  evening  before  the  execution, 
ho  told  his  counsel,  M.  Patomi,  that  government  would  make  up  a 
Uttie  stock  in  trade  for  liim,  and  send  him  ofV  secretly  to  America. 
Wlicn  M.  Patorni  sought  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  cherishing 
Ikllacious  hopes,  he  became  uneasy,  and  looking  at  Nina  Laseave, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  said  :  *'  At  all  events,  Nina  shall  go 
and  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Trevise,  who  will  not 
refuse  to  speak  to  the  king  for  me."  He  repeatedly  stated  that  pro- 
miaes  had  been  made  Iiim  that  his  life  sliould  be  sptired  ;  and  his 
oounsel  having  lent  him  gome  books  :  **  I  will  write,"  said  he,  "  ex- 
actly what  they  promised  me;  and,  if  I  die,  you  will  find  what  I 
have  writtcax  between  the  leaves  of  one  of  your  books,  when  they  are 
ictumed  to  you."  The  books  were  returned,  but  lixere  was  no 
0Uch  writing  found  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  fatal  hour  approached  ;  the  scaffold  had  been  raised  daring 
the  night  on  the  Place  de  la  Barrière  St.  Jacc|ue5  ;  all  was  ready  ; 
the  condemned  men  were  looked  for  by  an  anxious  multitude- 
Fieachi,  in  the  morning,  requested  the  Abbe  Grivel  to  offer  on  his 
pBit  a  cigar  to  Morey,  in  token  oi"  reconciliation.  Morey  refused  the 
m^^  I  it  was  accepted  by  Pepin. 

xhe  apartment  destined  for  the  funeral  preparations  received  at 
the  proper  time  the  three  condemned  criminal.  Fieschi,  amidst  all 
Iiis  swaggering,  was  evidently  ranch  agitated  ;  Pepin,  was  resigned  ; 
Morey,  mdiflbrent  and  austere.  While  their  hair  was  being  cut, 
Fieschi  had  his  eyes  constantly  directed,  with  a  deeply  anxious  exprès*  ' 
aoDf  towards  the  door  ;  at  last,  he  exclaimed:  ''  But,  M.  LavocatI  i 
iMi'i  M-  Lavocat  coming  ?"  He  was  told  that  he  might  at  once  give  up 
mil  idea  of  seeing  him.  At  this  intimation,  with  flashing  eyes,  his 
Ikoe  quivering,  nis  body  agitated  with  a  convukive,  furious,  fearful 
«tiugglc,  he  cried  out  :  "  Ah  !  if  M.  Lavocat  does  not  come,  I  die 
damned  !  damned  !" 

Thnsc  coaches,  destined  to  convey  the  criminals  and  their  conJes- 
woÊBf  the  Abbés  Grivel,  Gralhutl,  and  Sfontès,  were  stationed  in  the 
Ckmr  de  l'Orangerie.    As  Fieachi  was  getting  into  that  reserved  for  | 
him.  Colonel  de  Pozac  said  to  him  :    "  Fieschi,  put  your  trust  in 
God*  aod  remember  the  soldier  of  Gaeta/*    Fiescln  explained  to  hia  j 
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confeesor,  that  tliis  referred  to  a  Condcan  soldier^  vhot  ^  the  mm  oA 
Gaeta,  had  displayed  extmordinary  courage.  And  he  hiaMMJ  l3 
the  hst  momeiit  of  his  existence,  manifesta  the  mn^test  mtRpUi^* 
While  he  had  thought  he  should  preserve  it,  he  nad  clung  to  fifit; 
but  BOW  that  he  knew  to  a  certainty  that  all  hope  was  at  «A  cndt  ht 
contemplated  death  unmoved,  *^  I  ought  to  be  supersti  ticMia,**  aaid  he, 
to  the  Abbé  Grivel,  as  they  were  rolling  on  towards  the  scaflbU; 
**  for  when  I  was  in  Calabria,  a  çmy  told  me  I  should  die  by  tlnagsil- 
lotine,  but  with  a  contented  spirit  : — she  told  me  true/' 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  the  dismal  cortege  arrived  at  the  place  d 
execution.  The  triple  rank  of  soldiers  which  guarded  the  acow  tt 
it,  opened  to  give  admission  to  the  eondenmed  men  and  thoie  nk 
accompanied  them,  and  then  closed  up  ag^,  Pepin,  Morejt  ind 
Fiesclu,  got  out  of  their  coaches.     Morey,  bowed  dowa  by  pàjMl 


suffering,  was  supported  towards  die  scaâbld  by  two  soldiers»  to 
he  had  aiud  ;  ''  Assist  me.  The  spirit  is  strong,  but  the  bodr  ii 
weaL"  The  three  men  placed  themselves,  their  handa  tied  bdtiad 
them,  at  the  foot  of  the  instrument  of  death,  the  prieata,  meaiitM^ 
presenting  to  each  repeatedly  a  crucifix  to  kisa.  At  thia  mwfti]  m^ 
menty  an  agent  of  police  came  up  and  intimated  to  Pepiji^  thai  if  k 
had  any  statements  to  make,  his  execution  would  be  postponad.  Hf 
replied  with  firmness  that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

Another  moment  of  intense  anguish  passed  on.  ITaen,  the  aowà 
perceived  a  pale,  wan  man,  a  long  yellow  cloak  on  hia  ikoat- 
ders,  ascending  the  steps  of  the  scaâbld  with  a  firm  tread:  k  mi 
Pepin.  Arrived  on  tlie  platform,  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  die  îi^n^w^, 
I  die  a  victim  ;  farewell  to  you  all  V^  Then  raising  hm  era  firs 
moment  towards  Heaven,  he  yielded  hb  head  to  the  exeeutiGnaa 

Next  came  Morey.  There  was  not  the  slightest  change  mm^àk 
on  his  features,  not  the  least  quiver  of  emotion^  and  he  adilmied  » 
observations  to  the  crowd.  The  only  words  that  peased  hia  Upt,  nm 
directed  to  the  executionei's,  to  whom,  as  they  were  tuughlj  pfuKif  <# 
his  upper  garments,  he  said  gently  :  '  *  What  occasion  la  Uieie  taipi 
this  waistcoat  ?  It  may  be  useful  to  some  poor  manJ*  Whem  ifai  M 
man's  silk  cap  was  taken  off,  his  white  hair  floiitcd  in  ihe  htoa 
And  there  was  a  movement,  a  murmur  throughout  the  cniird  ii  É» 
eight. 

It  was  now  Fieschi's  turn  to  undergo  the  sente&jce  of  iba  kv. 
Accompanied  by  the  woithy  Abbi^  Grivel,  whom  he  bed  eta^MWÊd 
•*  not  to  quit  him  till  he  was  as  near  as  he  could  be  in  Una  ISSt  U 
eternity,''  he  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm,  pnmd  step  ;  ùm 
throwing  himself  into  an  oratorical  attitude,  he  addwaged  to  thavat* 
titude  a  few  words,  bidding  them  farewell,  and  exprasmgliif  XMK^ 
ance.  Thiedonci  he  turned  to  his  confessor,  and  saia  in  hiacsr:  ^Uae 
I  should  like  to  be  able,  in  five  minutes  from  this  time,  le  oooDe  lad 
toll  you  how  I  feel  then."  He  then  turned  qmddy  ramid,  mi 
placing  himsell^  without  assistance  on  the  &tal  plank,  the  knife  of  Al 
gttillotmei  for  the  tliird  time  that  day,  fell,  and  secured  ils  -^^ 
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Two  àajTB  after  this,  an  immense  crowd  of  people  were  straggling 
and  elbowing  each  other  to  try  which  shoind  get  nearest  to  the 
doors  of  a  cale  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  Those  who  achieved 
this  important  object,  saw  gravely  seated  in  a  comptoir^  adorned 
-with  rich  carving,  made  beautiful  with  costly  draperies,  an  ordi- 
Baiy-looking  woman,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  possessing,  in  &ct, 
no  other  external  merit  than  that  of  youth.  It  was  Nina  Lassave. 
Ay,  there  she  was,  her  forehead  radiant,  her  lip  quivering  with 
delighty  her  whole  expression  that  of  unmingled  pride  and  pleasure 
at  the  eager  homage  thus  fixed  to  her  celebrity  !  A  circumstance 
eminently  characteristic  of  an  epoch  !  Here  had  a  creature,  only 
known  to  the  world  as  a  base  and  treacherous  informer,  as  the 
incestuous  mistress  of  an  assassin,  been  caught  up  for  a  show  by  a 
speculator,  as  a  certain  source  of  revenue.  And  more  remarkaoly 
diaracteristic  still,  the  public  took  it  all  as  a  perfect  matter  of  course, 
and  amply  justified  the  speculator  in  his  calculations. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  revolution  of  July  had  held  the  world  in  suspense.  And  it  was 
A  marvellous  thing  that  awakening,  once  more,  of  tne  French  nation  I 
When^  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  showed  her- 
self capable  of  making  all  around  her  tremble,  all  around  her  give 
way,  at  the  very  time  when  she  bore  within  her  own  soil,  the  seed 
ready  to  burst  forth  of  twenty  civil  wars  ;  and  when  afterwards» 
though  she  had  been  meanwhile  decimated  by  war  and  by  the  scaf- 
fold, though  her  energies  might  well  have  been  exhausted  by  the  en- 
thuaasm,  the  fury  of  the  Kevolution,  she  sufficed,  with  what  re- 
mained to  her  of  fire  and  of  blood,  for  all  the  enormous  fatigue  of 
the  Empire,  for  all  its  miracles,  there  was  in  these  evidences  of 
power,  ample  subject  for  the  world's  utter  astonishment.  But  the 
efforts  of  France  having  been  thus  stupendous,  when,  in  1815,  she 
was  seen  to  fidl  wearied,  worn  out,  at  the  feet  of  a  king  brought 
iMck  by  a  million  of  foreign  soldiers,  every  one  looked  upon  her  as  a 
nation  which  had  completed  its  course,  as  a  nation  at  an  end.     And 

Îct,  after  fifteen  other  years  of  an  enervating  rule,  when  motionless, 
umiliated,  prostrate  beneath  the  double  yoke  of  courtiers  and  of 
priests,  she  seemed  more  than  half  dead,  in  the  year  1830,  had 
this  nation  suddenly  raised  itself  and  stood  again  erect,  younger  than 
ever,  more  fidl  of  youthful  vigour,  drunk  with  daring,  with  ra- 
diant front,  and  able  and  willing  once  more  to  give  proof  to  the 
thunderstruck  powers  around,  ot  its  exliaustless  strength  ! 

In  such  circumstances,  a  great  man  having  the  foundation  of  a 
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>uld  him  , 
acfdrcfli^ 


djBastj  for  Hs  object,  had  but  one  course,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lo 
pursue. 

Far  from  aiming  at  the  annihilation  of  the  revolutionaiT  and 
democratic  spirit,  he  should  have  applied  himself  to  stntply 
keeping  it  within  due  bounds  b^  gentle  and  judicious  guidance  ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  converting  it  into  an  obstacle,  he  would  hut 
rendered  it  a  stay  and  support.  After  having  giaid  to  F] 
**  Liberty  is  impossible,  unless  in  conjunction  with  peace,  l#et 
therefore,  while  keeping  Europe  in  respect,  carefully  avoid  an; 
tending  to  alarm  or  provoke  lier/'  he  should  have  then  wi 
himself  to  Europe  :  "  Render  my  dynasty  popukir  by  refusing  do» 
thing  to  my  country  which  is  her  legitimate  due,  and  make  if 
your  minds  to  honour  her  in  my  person.  For  I  bold  the  tempett  b 
my  hands:  compel  me  to  send  it  forth,  and  your  thrones  will  bi 
shaken  T'  In  this  position,  commanding  on  the  one  hand  FnzMse 
by  means  of  Europe,  and  on  the  other,  Europe  by  means  of  Fimnce, 
he  might  have  raised  himself,  perhaps,  in  his  character  of  modûnttr, 
far  above  the  glory  of  the  most  illustrious  conquerors,  and,  at  lent 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  a  monarchy,  Imve  establiabed  ikt 
greatness  of  his  house  in  that  of  his  country. 

It  was  a  policy  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  this  wliich  the  ropllf 
of  July,  from  the  very  outset,  thought  fit  to  pursue.  In  orucrlô 
conciliate  the  continental  powers,  it  declared  war  to  the  kasfe 
against  the  revolutionary  principle,  to  which  it  owed  its  existence. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  to  deprive  itself  of  solid  support  for  Ùk 
eake  of  gaining  hollow  patronage  ;  to  fall  at  once  from  the  chanurtsr 
of  moderator  down  to  that  of  vassal  ;  to  encourage  in  the  Europeia 
sovereigns  all  sorts  of  unjust  and  injurious  caprices,  after  having  kn 
the  strength  which  would  have  enabled  it  to  resist  them  ;  it  was,  is 
fine,  as  lepirded  the  dynasty  which  it  was  sought  to  establish,  làt 
undermimng  it  within  by  unpopularity,  and  without  by  depondoM! 
Twofold  folly,  involving  twofold  danger  1 

And  yet,  preposterously  enough,  the  instigators  of  this  poUcf  m 
utterly  remote  Irom  abihty,  gravely  announced  themselves  as  ikb 
men.  But  facts  vn\l  not,  lor  any  length  of  time,  permit  a  peopbs» 
to  stultify  itself  as  to  mistake  the  miserable  calculations  of  selfî«iniç0 
for  indications  of  mental  power,  craft  for  genius-  The  truth  is,  dm 
aeltishneas  is  at  the  least  quite  as  much  a  proof  of  a  weak  head  at  «f 
a  cold  heart»  Trickery  is  the  implement  of  incapacitji  die  poor 
resource  of  mediocrity. 

M,  Thiers  might  readily  have  convinced  himself  of  all  ibis,  at  tBft 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  CounciL  At  tkii 
period,  all  was  silence  around  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  di0t 
were  no  insurrections,  no  outbreaks;  assassination  had  bem  renderôl 
vulgar  and  out  of  the  question  by  Ficschi;  the  press  soaroely  i^mwd 
tinder  the  laws  of  September;  France  was  in  a  stale  of  caba, 
amoimting  to  stagnation.  And  what  was  the  result  of  aU  ikii? 
That  the  cabinets  of  St.  Peierâburg,  Vienna,  and  BerUn, 
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ic^  as  haughty,  tvnce  as  insolent,  twice  as  exacting  as  before,  in 
eference  to  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  So  that,  placed  between 
^^revolutionary  France  and  monarchical  Europe,  the  government  of 
July  had  only,  by  its  base  efforts  to  weaken  the  former,  drawn  upon 
itself  more  and  more  the  despotic  insolence  of  the  latter,  and  irritated 
still  more  and  more  its  imperishable  hate,  I^t  us  now  proceed  to 
this  melancholy  episode  in  our  history. 

In  the  address  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  opening 
of  the  year  1836,  of  which  we  are  about  to  sKctch  the  leading  fea- 

Éres,    the  sympathy  of  France    with    Poland  was  introduced  in 
uching  but  cautious  terms.     Adopting  an  amendment  proposed  by 
'.  dc  Momay,  the  Chamber  had  said,  with  reference  to  our  foreign 
lations:   *'ïhis  happy  concord  inspires  us  with  the   hope,  that, 
in  combination  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  powers  whose  interests 
are  united  mth  our  own,  you  may  be  able,  aire,  to  re-establish  that 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  peace; 
Mid  that  the  first  pledge  of  this  may  be  the  préservation  of  the 
^Id  Polish  nationahty,  consecrated  by  treaties." 

These  words  expressed,  with  all  due  moderation,  the  feeUngs  and 
wishes  of  the  French  people.  They  were,  moreover,  but  a  natural 
response  to  a  speech  addressed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the 
municipality  of  Warsaw,  a  speech  full  of  passionate  orrogance,  and 
which  betrayed  sentiments  aUogether  hostde  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries.  Yet  the  continental  courts  took  offence,  and  as  daring 
now  as  they  were  the  very  reverse  of  daring  in  1830,  they  formed 
the  dctcrmmation  of  beardlflg,  by  a  collective  manifestation,  both 
Great  Britain  and  France, 

■  Our  readers  are  awai*e  how  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  congress 
^T  kings,  was  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  Europe 
having  become,  in  1815,  a  prostrate  prey,  whose  bleeding  limbs  were 
being  parcelled  out  amongst  the  strongest  of  those  who  remained 
dommaut,  Aujstria  and  Prussia  warmly  disputed  with  each  other  tlie 
poopciioion  of  Cracow,  which  the  one  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  in  Gallicia,  the  other  for  a  similar  puqjose  aa  to  Silesia.  On 
its  part  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersbiurg  regarded  the  htigated  city 
witn  an  anxious  eye.  It  was  found  impossible  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing upon  the  matter,  and  so,  in  order  that  Cracow  might 
belong  to  nobody,  it  was  detennined  that  she  should  belong  to  her- 
ielf.  Thus  exiled  into  a  republic  by  the  wilful  selfisline^  and 
jealousy  of  three  rival  monarchs,  it  was  not  long  ere  Cracow  became, 
by  its  poUtical  institutions,  its  language,  iu  rehmous  beliefs,  ita 
university,  the  sanctuary  of  PoHsh  nationality.  îïeutral  in  1830, 
and  in  1831,  occupied,  ransacked,  trampled  under  foot  by  General 
Rudiger,  she  had  yet  received  within  her  confines  and  preserved  the 
IiBi  wrecks  of  poor  crushed  Poland.  It  was  by  the  brutal  violation 
her  independence  that  the  cabinets  of  St,  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
lid  Berlin,  resolved  to  insult  the  French  goveniment. 
The  project  of  occupation  was  communicated  to  M,  de  Broglie 
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in  the  early  part  of  tbe  montli  of  Februarj,  1836.  I 
the  point  of  quitting  office,  and  was  accordingly  merely  in  a  ptad" 
tion  to  receive  the  communication,  leaving  his  successor  to  reply  to 
it.  But  as  the  continental  powers  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  la 
take  no  counsel  but  their  own  in  the  matter;  without  waiting  for 
any  answer  at  all,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  outrage.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  creating  a  pretext  out  of  some  ephemeral  disturbances 
to  which  the  fete  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  given  rice,  Uiej 
ordered,  by  their  preadcnts,  the  senate  of  Cracow  to  expel  6om 
their  territory  within  eight  days  all  the  refugees,  Poles,  and  otb«i 
whom  they  chose  to  describe  as  dangerous.  Resistance  wouM  \aa% 
been  mere  madness;  hesitation,  even,  w^as  out  of  the  qucstioo.  M. 
Wieloglowski,  president  of  the  senate,  accordingly  was  min  to  « 
himself  with  representing,  in  a  note  of  the  most  respectful,  sup 
character,  that  among  the  refugees  upon  whom  they  were  ab 
inflict  so  terrible  and  unexpected  a  blow,  there  were  sevenl  ] 
respectable  men,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  conne 
Cracow  itself  by  ties  of  iamily  or  business.  Could  not  thesr,  il 
least,  have  enough  time  allowed  them  for  the  regulation  nf  tfceir 
affairs?  No;  the  three  courts  were  inflexible.  Not  an  hour  more  lihis 
the  period  first  named  was  allowed,  and  as  that  perii>d  was  tb»' 
lutely  insufficient,  on  the  17th  of  February,  the  Austrian  trooj» 
entered  Cracow,  fully  equipped  for  battle,  and  with  menfloe  «i 
every  feature. 

This  was  an  utter  outrage.  Never  had  solemn  treaties  hiesà  » 
flagrantly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  And  it  is  ta  fe 
remembered^  that  the  treaty  more  especially  violated  here^  wm  pt*^ 
cisely  that  upon  whose  inviolability  Ruseia,  Prussia,  and  Aoffii 
rested  their  usur|>ations  of  1815.  For  by  Article  VI.  of  llw  ac* 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Cracow  was  declared  a  frte^  mlh 
pendait,  atrictly  netitral  city,  under  the  protection  tj>f  the  Ûmt 
powers;  and,  in  order  beforehand  to  take  away  any  pretext  for  hii 
faith,  it  was  declared  by  Article  IX.,  that  no  mihtary  force  AoM 
be  introduced  into  the  city,  under  any  pretext  whatever.  True,  Éi 
same  article  set  forth  that  Cracow  was  not  to  afford  refuge  or  pf^ 
tection  to  fugitives  or  deserters,  or  to  persons  flying  from  the  law,  «V 
jects  of  cither  of  the  three  powers  ;  and  it  wa.«  upon  this  clauae  thu 
the  respectable  governments  in  question  relied,  as  tlieir  juslifiertM 
for  occupying  by  a  military  force,  contrary  to  solcnm  treaty,  »  *  *" 
declared  independent  by  solemn  treaty  !  As  if  refugees  w«ro  I 
be  confoundea  with  malefactors  ;  as  if  the  prohibition  to  the  \  * 
bitimts  of  Cracow  to  receive  among  them  deserters,  involv<ed 
right  of  invading  their  territory,  such  invasion  being  forbiiickii 
treaty  in  the  most  absolute  and  unequivocal  terms  ;  aa  if  it  wfR 
lawful  for  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  goTefimialiis  •» 
extend  to  Italians,  for  instance,  or  to  FrenchmeOt  thmr  ligbto  d 
sovereignty  and  their  measures  of  constraint  ! 

But  when  force  looks  to  force  for  impunity  in  Iti 
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avail  the  terms  of  conventions  and  the  laws  of  justice  ?  The  more 
monstrous,  the  more  audacious  the  proceeding,  the  better  did  it 
answer  the  end  of  the  continental  despots,  which  was  to  humiliate 
France  and  England,  and  to  make  the  old  monarchical  principle 
onoe  more  ascendant  in  Europe. 

The  affidr  was  thus  conducted  with  an  arrogance,  an  abruptness, 
a  contempt  of  all  diplomatic  usages,  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of 
pnTewisting  weakness  and  misfortune,  of  which  history  furnishes  but 
few  instances.  The  Austrian  troops  had  been  the  first  to  pour 
into  unhappy  Cracow  ;  these  were  followed  by  the  Russians,  and 
the  Russian  soldiers  by  those  of  Prussia.  The  Cracow  militia 
was  immediately  dissolved,  the  refugees  were  hunted  after  with 
ferocious  eagerness  ;  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  grievously  ill- 
lued  ;  fine  and  imprisonment  were  denounced  against  any  person 
who  should  conceal  a  fugitive  ;  the  hand  of  foreign  power  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  Cracow  government,  too  feeble  to  offer  any 
lesbtanoe,  and  very  speedily  the  independence  of  that  city  was 
completely  at  an  end. 

The  miUtary  occupation  of  Cracow  took  place  on  the  17  th  of 
February  ;  it  was  on  the  22nd  that  M.  Thiers  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  afiairs.  What  determination  would  he  adopt  ? 
Would  he  honourably  signalise  his  accession  to  his  new  oflSce  by 
an  act  of  decision  and  vigour  ?  No  such  an  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained either  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  at  Berlin,  or  at  Vienna.  The 
cabinets  at  all  these  places  trusted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  to  a 
more  potent  will  than  that  of  the  new  minister  ;  and  besides,  M. 
Thiers  himself,  for  reasons  which  will  be  seen  further  on,  began  at 
about  this  time  to  lean  towards  the  policy  of  the  continent,  and  to 
detach  himself  from  England.  To  impel  him  still  further  in  this 
direction,  were  the  orders  given  to  IVlM.  de  Werther,  d*Appony, 
and  de  Pahlen.  These  diplomatists  accordingly  intimated  to  him 
in  the  most  conciliatory  manner  possible,  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
b^ging  him  clearly  to  understand,  that  no  similar  communication 
had  been,  or  would  be  made  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  it  being 
the  object  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  to  manifest  to  the  French 
government,  by  this  difference  of  proceeding,  how  liighly  they 
esteemed  the  moderation  and  wisdom  which  pervaded  the  Tuileries. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  they  sought  to  veil  under  a  hollow  affec- 
tation of  deference,  the  extreme  insult  conveyed  by  their  late  out- 
rages, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sow  the  seed  of  distrust  and 
jealousy  between  M.  Thiers  and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  trick 
was  palpable  ;  but  whether  M.  Thiers  was  really  the  dupe  of  it,  or 
merely  feigned  to  be  so,  we  cannot,  of  course,  take  upon  ourselves 
to  say.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  the  universal  indignation  of  France, 
he  raised  no  protest,  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  at  an  act  which  his 
countrymen  rightly  regarded  as  a  deliberate  attack  upon  the  revo- 
lutionary principle. 

In  England  the  popular  feeling  was  equally  awakened  by  the 
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I  intervention,  in  1834,  now  appeared  to  Mm  still  more  powerful  and 
jidficsimve  than  ever;  and  two  circumstances,  frivolous  in  appearance, 
terved  to  render  him  perfectly  intractable. 

On  the  clay  on  which  Lord  Palmerston,  with  impertinent  levity, 
made  him  wait  in  his  antechamber,  51.  de  Talleyrand  swore  im- 
placable hatred  to  tlie  Whig  cabinet;  a  petty  iusuit  being  quite  suf- 
ficient to  detiicli  this  weak-minded  man  i'rom  that  very  EngUsh 
ralUance  to  which  he  had  been  previously  so  favourable,  and  on  which 
lie  had,  however  groundlessly,  plumed  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe* 
11.  de  Talleyrand  accordingly  resisted  intervention  in  Spain,  for  the 
0ole  purpose  of  humiliating  Lord  Palmei-ston;  a  piece  of  miserable 
fpîte  which  admirably  suited  the  repugnance  which  the  king  felt 
towards  the  English  minister.  It  so  bappened,  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston combined  within  himself  all  the  delects  regarded  with  most 
antipathy  by  Louis  Pliihppc  :  pert  foppishness,  self-oplnionativeness 
in  the  management  of  aiiairSi  a  taste  lor  noise  and  excitement,  a 
raaby  meddlesome  activity.  His  lordship,  in  fact,  was  regarded  at 
the  Tuileries  as  a  mere  firebmnd  mischief-maker  and  peace-marrer, 
and  the  same  opinion  was  entertained  of  him  at  nearly  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  to  which  in  one  way  and  another  he  had  managed  to 
make  him  sell*  generally  odious. 

Moreover,  the  king  had  imperceptibly  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  Enr^lish  alliance  by  the  adroit  flattery  of  M.  de 
Mettcmich .  The  old  Austrian  courtier  had  it  ever  on  his  lips  that 
Louis  PhlUppe  was  the  greatest  man  that  had  for  a  long  time  past 
occupied  the  throne;  that  his  glory  was  in  his  wisdom;  his  power 
in  that  inflexible  attachment  to  peace,  that  noble  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, to  which  monarchical  Europe  owed  her  repose.  The  bait  waa 
so  delicious,  that  though  the  trap  was  gross  and  palpable*  Louis 
PhiUppe  fell  into  it.  He  opened  a  complacent  ear  to  flatteries,  all 
the  more  charming  to  him  that  they  came  from  a  distance,  and  thus 
aeemed  borne  on  the  wings  of  Ikme  !  He  became  intoxicated  with 
the  hope  of  at  length  taking  mnk  among  potentates  who  had 
Jûtherto  aflbctcd  to  look  down  upon  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
rleans  as  mere  political  mischief-makers,  mere  kings  of  the  kennel, 
téffés  of  the  populace.  He  believed  cyqtj  word  that  was  told  him 
at  his  sagacity,  his  wisiloui,  his  genius,  by  men  who  found  it 
^•dful  to  draw  him  over  to  their  pohcy  :  and  yet,  a  thing  worthy  of 
xoniark,  this  very  king  so  earily  gulled,  piqued  himself  above  all 
things  upon  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  was  ever  ready  at 
Oilier  tifnes  to  suspect  deceit  and  chicanery  in  all  men  and  tilings, 

M.  Tltiera  was  cajoled  in  just  the  same  way.     ScaK^hr  entaied 

upon  his  office  as  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  he  found   himself 

mc  object  of  attentions   most   kind   and*  familiar  on  the   part  of 

',  peraonages.      His  plebeian  ambition  was  elated  in  the  nighest 

at  seemg,  as  he  thought,  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  placing 

as  it  were,  under  his  protection,  whereas,  in  reahty,  it  was 

*  Qg  a  toolj^^;!.     It  had  done  just  the  same  thing 
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to    M.  de  Talleynindj    creating  for   him   a    factitious  repntati 

which  has  operated  as  one  of  our  greatest  misfortune»,    M.  TUeB 
was  rewarded  with  encoiixiums  and  encouragement:  how  gl 
for  liim  if  through  him,  a  minister  still  so  young»  the   lepoie 
Europe  should  be  assured  !     How  original,  how  striking  lae  p 
to  be  played  in  the  sight  of   the  world  by  a  man  who,  I  * 
the   offipring  of    tempests,    should  make   use   of   his  weUn 
exaltation  to  appease  those  tempests,  now  and  for  all  tune! 

inces,   doubtless    there  were,    of    ripened    age    having    ia 

iscd  itsdf  by  acts  of  daring  ;  but  how  much  nobler,  how 
more  imposing  the  aspect  of  youth   immortalising    itself  by 
exercise  of  prudence,  the  r^idt,  not  of  fear,  but  of  sound 
ment! 

M.  Thiers,  without  admitting  the  fact  even  to  liimsclf, 
tlie  full  influence  of  these  charming  delusions,  so  adroitly  ftdraflBBi- 
tcred,  when,  in  the  name  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Lord  Pit 
merston  formally  invited  France  to  co-operate  with  England  tl 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  Spain,  by  occupying  the  port  of  Piaei^t 
Fuentarabia,  and  the  valley  of  Bastan. 

The  embarrassment  of  M.  Thiers  at  this  demand  m«j«t  h$kT^  Wm 
immense.  On  the  one  hand^  the  proposidon  it 
the  object  of  his  most  cherished  hopes,  had  ever  i 
hie:  policy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  intervene  in  Spdn»  < 
only  to  the  extent  required,  would  not  this  involve  an  entire  i 
lance  from  tlie  policy  of  the  conthient?  And  if  so,  was  it  n 
while  to  sacrifice  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  honoured  {ncniUup  if 
M.  de  Mettemich?  Intervene  in  Spain!  What  would  the  bou- 
doir diplomatists,  whose  approbation  had  become  so  dfiflir  lf>  M* 
Tliiers,  think  of  such  a  propcieition?  What  would  the  kio^  AUc 
of  it?  What  would  M.  de  Talleyrand  tliink  of  it^he  ^Ao  ir« 
now  the  most  determined  enemy  of  English  alliance?  Il  wm 
dear  to  M.  Thiers,  that  no  member  of  the  council  but  himdeir  tai 
M.  Passy  would  hear  of  such  a  thing  ;  and,  making  up  h»  naaA 
accordingly,  he,  on  the  18th  of  March,  addressed  to  Genefil  8^ 
bastiani,  who  bad  succeeded  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  London  at  IA* 
bassador,  a  despatch,  whereby  the  demand  of  intenrenlioo 
rejected. 

The  despatch  set  forth  that  a  co-operation  of  the  nature  ] 
out,  woula  inevitably  involve  France  in  further  and  more  i 
8tc|)s;  that  intervention,  and  the  immense  sacrifices  whick 
necessarily  attend  it,  appeared  to  France  equally  witboiit 
object  and  without  dignity;  unless  there  were,  which  tbete  iwi 
not,  some  reasonable  expectation  of  thereby  pacifying  Spoim  tai 
the  various  parties  by  wnich  she  was  torn  in  pieces;  tliat  even  if  Ac 
idea  of  intervention  or  co-operation  had  scH^med  pmcliaibk  m  a 
former  period,  tlie  case  was  no  longer  the  same,  now  thftl  mcreattf 
anarchy  and  ac^es  of  horror  inoeasantlv  recurnog,  had  duovi 
every  thing  in  Spain  back  into  iia  original  confuaoa* 
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Whether  or  not  he  had  expected  a  refiusal,  Lord  Pahnerston 
oofuld  not  help  being  eztremelj  angry  when  it  actually  came;  and 
from  that  day,  the  alliance  between  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  and 
that  of  St.  James's,  if  not  absolutely  broken  up^  was  very  seriously 
impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Mettemich  and  his  now  perfectly  re- 
asBured  associates  were  triumphant,  and  a  series  of  pacific  measures 
were,  thereupon,  graciously  conceded.  In  the  first  place,  the  Augs- 
twrg  Gazette^  which  had  not  long  before  grossly  insulted  France 
in  fetters  fjx)m  a  Prussian  correspondent,  printed  towards  the  end  of 
March  a  letter  from  an  Austrian  correspondent,  making  the  most 
fiôendly,  the  most  coaxing  advances  to  the  French  government;  next, 
the  Austrian  Observer  ot  the  19th  of  April  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  General  Kaufimann  announced  the  early  departure 
fiom  Cracow  of  a  major  part  of  the  troops  then  occupying  it;  the 
Austrian  army  itself  was  reduced  to  proportions,  which  placed  it 
once  more  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  1830;  finally,  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  seemed  disposed  to  give  a  proof  of  its 
moderation;  and,  accordingly,  the  Journal  de  Paris  of  the  22nd  of 
April,  annotmced  the  reduction  of  the  Turkish  debt,  and  the  eva- 
cuation of  Silistria  by  the  Russians. 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  revive  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries 
a  hope,  which  it  had  never  nad  the  courage  altogether  to  abandon. 
After  the  service  it  had  just  rendered  to  continental  policy,  it 
felt  itself  entitled  to  demand  a  place  in  the  family  of  sovereigns; 
and  the  July  royalty  hereupon  became  entirel}^  alrâorbed  in  plans 
how  to  realise  tms  romantic  and  blissful  vision,  its  thought  by  day, 
its  dream  by  night. 

The  Due  d'Orleans,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  young,  well  made, 
with  agreeable  parts,  a  regular  face,  and  features  pleasing,  though 
inexpressive.     Destined,  according  to  appearances  which   human 

Side  never  condescends  to  imagine  may  be  fidladous,  to  wear  one 
y  the  most  brilliant  crown  in  the  world,  he  had  early  been  in  a 
position  to  command  all  the  enjoyments  that  are  to  be  found  in  that 
elegant  but  empty  grandeur,  that  frivolous  éclat,  which  has  ever 
aucn  magic  influence  over  the  hearts  of  women.  The  pleasures  and 
the  poetry  of  single  life  having  become  exhausted  for  him,  he  had 
begun  to  think  of  some  marriage  whose  splendour  should  compen- 
flate  for  any  dull  restraint  in  which  it  might  involve  him  ;  and  his 
wishes  became  directed  towards  an  archduchess  of  Austria.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  than  this  desire  to  the  royal  family,  who 
were  eager  to  get  into  favour  and  connexion  with  monarchical 
Europe.  But  was  not  the  idea  too  audacious,  even  as  a  hope? 
And  should  they  risk  the  humiliation  of  a  refusal?  M.  Thiers  had 
too  much  sagacity  to  give  himself  altogether  up  to  illusions;  he 
was,  at  all  events,  alive  to  those  of  other  people.  In  the  present 
case,  he  anticipated  an  answer  full  of  haughty  disdain,  and  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  shut  his  eyes  to  wis  impression.    Had  he 
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the  moral  ootirage,  the  elevated  bouI,  whicb  ought  «o  pw* 
ticukrly  to  characterise  those  who  fill  the  important  office  whidt  lie 
then  administered,  he  would  have  given  the  royal  family  the  oelj 
counsel  which  ought  to  have  been  acted  upon;  he  wouldnjiTe îepic- 
sented  to  it,  that  to  seek  counter-revolutionary  alliances,  "w*»  a  gii* 
tuitous  degradation  of  itself;  that,  after  such  a  revoludoQ  «s  tluU  rf 
July,  and  in  a  country  like  France,  monarchy  had  nothing  ta  do 
with,  nothing  in  common  with,  nothing  it  could  borrow  ùrom^  the  old 
Gothic  monarchies;  that  it  could  only  exist,  if  at  all,  on  the  ooftdi- 
tion  of  sufficing  to  and  for  itself;  that  a  Frenchwoman,  the  < 
of  some  considerable  citizen,  was  quite  as  good,  and  beit^J 
French  prince,  than  a  princess  of  foreign,  of  hostile  Wo 
Rome  ruled  the  nations  of  the  world,  because  it  decerned  ^ 

of  its  citizens  superior  in  nobility  to  the  greatest  kingg;  that  Mf^ 
poleon,  in  running,  under  the  influence  of  a  trumpery,  upiM 
vanity,  after  the  allianoc  of  the  Germanic  Césars,  in  the  eye»  Uùês 
world  morally  abdicated  his  throne,  and  actually  preparoa  the  mi 
for  his  downfall  :  this  was  what  M.  Thiers  either  did  not  imdeistma, 
or  did  not  venture  to  say.  He  contented  himseli'  with  pointûijg  o# 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  haste  in  the  matter  ;  that  new  mSSlÊ 
should  marry  late,  so  as  not  to  lose  by  precipitation  what  gooà  lock 
might  otherwise  offer;  that,  at  all  events,  it  was  désirable  to  edfiCt 
some  petty  princess  of  Germany,  provided  only  she  Imà  rojJ 
blood  in  her  veins.  The  objections  advanced  by  M.  Thiers  &à  Bflt 
go  beyond  this;  and  the  court  found  no  difficulty  in  getliii^  ÙB 
better  of  liis  resistonce.  Whether  from  management  or  from  CQOr 
viction,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  his  minister,  had  hitbeito  bit 
halfseconded  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  Dued*Orleans,  andadsdtt 
coohiess  had  consequently  sprung  up  between  father  and  son.  dnà 
day,  taking  M.  Thiers  aside,  Madame  Adelaide  urged  him  to  pot  tf 
end  to  hesitations,  which  she  said  threw  discord,  to  some  extent^iirto 
the  family;  and  M.  ITiiers  gave  way.  At  bottom,  he  wtm  by  m 
means  sorry  to  mark  his  accession  to  liis  new  office  by  o  noCilib 
event;  and,  moreover,  how  could  he  be  otherwiiie  tluui  infiuildy 
flattered  at  the  homage  paid  to  his  importance,  by  those  who  ooM^ 
tu  ted  him,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  the  introducer  of  the  hùtiMét 
Orleans  into  the  family  of  the  old  sovereigns? 

Resolutely  fonning  his  determination,  therefore,  he  contrived  • 
private  interview  with  MM.  de  Werther  and  d'Appony,  alnlJi^ 
sadors  of  Prussia  and  Austria»  spoke  to  them  about  an  excumon  ïBiB 
Germany,  projected  by  the  Due  d'Orleans,  requested  them  to  obtik 
the  sanction  of  their  respective  courts,  and  recommended  theai  lo 
keep  the  thing  a  secret  lor  the  present. 

It  is  always  the  interest  of  an  ambassador  to  promote  mutOAl  goot 
win  and  intimacy  between  the  power  which  he  représenta  ana  tbi 
to  which  he  is  accredited  :  MM.  de  Werther  and  d  Anpon j  leociie' 
the  communication  of  M.  Thiers  most  favourably*  opecill  iiimw 
gers  were  immediately  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  answi 
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all  that  oould  be  desired  were  speedily  received  from  the  two 

courts.     The  surprise,  the  anger,  of  the  Russian  ambassador  on  dis- 

ooverixifc  what  had  taken  place,  without  any  reference  to  him,  may 

leadily  be  imagined.    But  M*  Thiers,  who  was  intimately  acquaint^ 

with  the  Count  dc  Pahlen,  undertook  to  soothe  him,  and  found  no 

difficulty  in  doing  so.     Thus  far  all  had  succeeded  perlectly.     The 

^d>uc  d'Orleans  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  Joy  ;  the  Due  de  Nemours,  his 

Bbrother,  was  chosen  to  accompany  him,  and  the  king,  laying  aside 

Viiis  economical  habits  on  an  occasion  atfecting  his  dynastic  interests, 

Vfilaocd  at  the  disposal  of  his  sons  as  mucli  gold  as  they  needed,  to 

enable  them  to  make  a  princely  figure. 

At  tlie  same  time,  M.  Thiers  wrote  to  M,  de  St,  Aulaire  a  letter 
which  had  all  the  importonce  of  a  despatch,  without  having  the 
character  of  one;  and  which  was  only  to  be  read  to  M.  de  Metter- 
nich  in  case  of  necessity.  It  was  not  desired,  in  fact,  that  this  family 
iflmr  should  resemble  a  cabinet  aflair;  and  it  had  been  arranged 
that  the  Due  d'Orléans  should  himself  personally  conduct  the  nego- 
tiation up  to  a  certain  point,  the  French  ambassador  being  called 
upon  to  give  officially  his  cro\\Tiing  aid  only  when  success  became 
probable.  In  his  letter  M.  Tliiers  liad  not  failed  to  marshal  forth  in 
imposiiije  array  the  various  advantages  held  out  to  Austria  in  the 
i^mÊUMt  mendship  of  France.  A  conviction  very  difficult  to  impress 
^^^■la  court  where  such  a  subject  naturally  awakened  deeply  pain- 
^HBeeollections  !  For  when  llaria  Louisa  became  the  bride  of  the 
all-conguering  emperor  of  the  French,  was  it  not  as  a  pledge  of  the 
protection  ac<îorded  to  Austria  by  a  resistless  soldier  of  fortune?  And, 
^iiig  still  further  back,  was  it  not  from  the  heart  of  Germany  that 
Uie  lair  and  imprudent  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  came  to  measure 
the  distance  which,  in  France,  separates  the  throne  from  the  scattbld, 
came,  poor  thing,  so  soon  to  be  the  victim  of  a  revolution,  inevitable 
a&dpowerful  as  destiny,  and  as  temble  as  pitiless? 

The  reception  which  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours  met  with 
at  Berlin  was  extremely  gracious,  and  in  its  graciousness  more  sin- 
cere than  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  throughout  Europe.  The 
King  of  Prusda  was  a  moderate-minded  man,  who,  to  the  cliildish 
pleasure  of  affionting  France,  preferred  the  solid  advantages  which 
mi^ht  be  derived  from  his  attaching  her  to  his  interests,  by  a  calm 
and  coDcihatory  coui^e  ;  and  although  formerly  engaged  in  a  war  of 
extermination  against  us,  he  did  not  share,  with  reference  to  the 
French  government,  cither  the  fierce  and  haughty  resentment  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the  systematic  distrusrof  the  old  Austrian 
diplomacy.  He  accordingly  offiared  to  the  two  French  princes,  a 
nghl  royal  welcome;  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  at  once  to  bring 
aroimd  diem  the  whole  troop  oi*  courtiers,  a  base  tribe,  ever  ready 
to  cry  aye  or  no,  at  the  least  whisper  from  the  monarch,  in  whose 
shadow  they  live. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  princes  to  surround  themselves  with  an  air 
^of  af^dour,  enhancing  the  most  asaduous  courteousnt^  ol'  de* 
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meanoiiT,  by  the  charnis  of  a  well-directed  profusioiu  On  tbeotbs 
hand,  for  those  Germans  who  had,  in  visits  beyond  the  Rhmei 
caught  the  heroic  contagion  of  modem  ideas,  for  those  who  wot 
agitated  by  a  vague  desire  for  liberty,  there  was  something  mrj 
exciting  in  the  arrival  among  them  of  two  [princes  who,  in  MpH 
of  themselves,  bore  about  with  them  the  living  image  of  a  teroliK 
tion,  of  which,  though  they  might  have  abjured  ita  policy,  Ûmj 
were  forced,  after  all,  to  parade  the  colours. 

From  Berlin  they  proceeded  to  Vienna.  Here,  too,  they  ad 
with  a  reception  calculated  to  encourage  their  secret  hopes;  lusse, 
too,  the  crowd  manifested,  whenever  they  showed  themselves,  m  WMi 
of  passionate  curiosity.  It  is  related,  that  in  reference  to  Ûm  ci- 
cumstance,  M.  de  Mettemich  went  the  length  of  aayiiig:  "  Tm 
ham  niffian  revolutianists  in  Paris;  those  we  have  here  are  iBcn^ 
simpletons.'^ 

The  Due  de  Nemours  was  not  a  man  to  make  Iiimself  Hke<lf  kt 
his  deportment  was  excessively  stiff  and  supercilious.  But  his  he^ 
ther  was  charming.  Ere  he  had  been  long  at  Vienna,  the  bfitf 
talked  of  notliing  but  the  amiability  and  good  lookâ  of  the  Daft 
d'Orléans;  and  the  incense  of  this  drawing-room  popnlkntyreafi^ 

Sot  into  his  head,  and  intoxicated  him.  The  Pnnoess  Tli«rea» 
aughter  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  had  pleased  him;  he  insiniiilifij 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  father,  into  the  friendship  ùtéê 
son  ;  and  when  matters  seemed  in  a  Mt  way  for  success,  he,  withott 
further  hesitation,  made  a  proposal,  which  the  archduke  seemei 
not  indisposed  to  accept.  But  other  approbation  than  his  had  to  b 
consultei  Instantly  on  hearing  what  was  going  on,  M.  de  & 
Au  lai  re  hastened  to  the  Austrian  minister ,  and  repeatine^  iriwlkl 
had  just  learned,  showed  him  M,  Thiers'  letter.  M,  de  Mt1!TT*^ 
listened  very  attentively,  and  with  apparent  interest^  to  all  thii  Si- 
de St.  Aulaire  urged  upon  the  subject,  and  then  calmly  replied,  dnl 
it  was  entirely  matter  which  tlie  family  must  decido  upon.  TIm 
seemed  very  like  the  commencement  of  a  refusal;  to  wanaataifr 
fusal  objections  were  not  wanting.  Would  it  be  wordiy  of  4t 
illustrious  house  of  Austria  to  accord  the  distinction  and  heiMsfil  ^ 
its  connexion  to  a  sovereign  of  date  so  recent,  and  who  had  nJ 
nigh  lost  his  original  titles  of  nobility  amongst  the  barrieadefl?  Whrt 
would  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  the  haughtiest,  the  most  seostfiw 
of  the  aristocracies  of  Europe,  think  of  such  a  misalliance  ?  It  is  ma 
tlmt,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  the  A'  '  ^  '  ss  Sophia,  thi 
opposition  was  vehement,  and  the  negotiiu  aroateiy  fioSfll 

'^  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  an  Austrian  princess  to  be  fl^ 
jected  to  ride  within  a  carriage,  which^  the  chances  are,  wiD  k 
pierced  with  bullets  on  its  way  1**  Such  was  the  pretext  under  wkkà 
was  veiled  the  insult  now  offered  to  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Surprised,  humiliated,  eager  to  heal  the  wound  thus  r»ifl^*^<^  m 
his  pride,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  PhUippe  immediately  lel  otAftt 
the  courts  of  Italy,  where  he  hoped  for  oetter  ibrtune.     It 
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peped  that  at  this  Teiy  moment,  Maria  Louisa  was  approaching 
Vienna  by  the  same  load  which  earned  the  Due  d'Orléans  from 
ihat  capital.  A  meeting  necessarily  took  place,  and  the  nature  of 
aach  a  meeting  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  a  prince  radiant  with  ' 
youth,  in  a  prmce  but  newly  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  it 
was  natural  that,  despite  all  her  wrongs  as  wife  and  as  widow,  the 
mother  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  shoâd  have  called  up  before  her, 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  memory,  the  image  of  a  beloved  and 
departed  son.  The  youth  whom  she  now  saw,  was  posting  oyer 
Europe  in  search  of  heirs  for  a  throne  which,  in  reality,  Napoleon, 
when  he  fell,  left  for  eyer  yacant  ;  the  other  slept  the  sleep  of  eternity 
in  the  dark  yault,  into  which  the  Empire  had  gone  down  with  him. 
At  sight  of  the  Due  d'Orlcans,  Maria  Louisa  was  deeply  affected  :  she 
enayed  to  speak,  but  her  tongue  refused  its  office,  unm  a  passion  of 
tears  had  reeved  her.  There  was  an  omen  in  this  meeting  !  Six 
years  afterwards,  a  funeral  cortège,  truly  mournful,  passed  alon^  the 
way  leading  from  Paris  to  Dreux,  a  small  town  where  the  Oneans 
family  lie  m  death.  A  young  prince  had  shattered  his  skull 
against  a  road-side  payement,  leaymg  a  doubtful  crown  suspended 
oyer  the  head  of  an  infant. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Due  d'Orléans  and  his  brother  had  arranged  to  prolong 
tlieir  stay  abroad,  when  they  were  recalled  to  Pans  by  bad  news 
from  that  capital. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1836,  at  half-past  six  in  the  eyening,  just 
as  the  king  had  quitted  the  Tuileries,  on  his  way  to  Ncuilly,  there 
was  a  terrible  commotion  at  the  comer  of  the  Pont  Royal.  A  walk- 
ing-stick gun  had  just  been  discharged  into  the  royal  carriage,  at 
the  moment  when  his  majesty  was  bending  forward  to  return  the 
aalate  of  the  guard.  A  rapid  movement  of  the  head  saved  the 
king's  life,  but  the  wadding  lodged  in  his  hair.  The  assassin  was 
instantly  seized,  and  a  poignard  having  been  wrenched  ixom  him, 
yrith  which  he  was  attempting  to  stab  himself,  he  was  taken  to  the 
next  military  post,  amidst  general  execrations. 

By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  young  man  who  had  dishonoured 
liimself  by  this  odious  attempt,  had  something  extremely  gentle  and 
prepossessing  about  his  whole  appearance  ;  his  face,  shaded  by  a 
quantity  of  dark,  flowing  hair,  was  soft  in  expression,  and  of  re- 
gular beauty;  his  blue  eyes  were  full  of  tenderness,  and  liis  physiog- 
nomy exhibited  a  remarkable  combination  of  melancholy,  of  fe- 
mizune  graces,  and  of  proud  determination.     He  was  assailed,  as  he 
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went  on,  with  reprobation  and  invective,  but  he  did  not  beed 
his  countenance  manifested  but  one  feeling,  that  of  having 
in  a  vain  efibrt,  the  concentrated  powers  of  his  souls  pancii;  b 
demeanour  was  firm  but  una^uminj^;  at  times,  a  snule  of  gnie 
contempt  passed  over  his  lips  at  the  furious  denunciationfi  haned  it 
him,  but  he  was  otherwise  unmoved.  One  of  his  guards  hâvÎM 
committed  the  outrage  of  tearing  a  quantity  of  hair  from  his  bfi 
head:  "  There's  courage  for  you,"  said  he,  with  bitter  scorn,  **yoo 
are  a  brave  fellow  !"  The  person  who  first  ran  in  upon  Kim  «kr 
the  attempt,  was  a  gunsmith,  named  Devisme.  **  I  know  hîm^'*  MB» 
claimed  tnismani  in  an  agitated  voice;  ^^  his  name  is  Louis  Alibuid. 
It  was  I  who  sold  him  the  weapon  he  has  just  made  use  of,  Wrddt' 

was  it  for  this  abominable  purpose  then  ! "     Alihaud  gcûlb 

and  civilly  requested  him  to  be  silcjit.  A  colonel  haviAg  exclauoed, 
**  Monster,  I  would  have  given  you  bread  had  you  uuced  for  il!* 
his  eyes  glared  fiercely,  and  he  replied:  ** Bread!  I  do  not  bc^br 
it,  I  seek  to  earn  it,  and  he  who  prevents  me  from  g&ining  it,  f  I 
him/*  Taken  subsequently  to  the  Conciergerie,  he  was  placed 
the  cell  formerly  occupied  by  Fieschi,  and  those  who  acco€0[ 
him  remarked,  that  he  ran  over  with  contemptuous  indifikreiioi- 
inscriptions  which  the  vanity  of  his  predecessor  had  scrawled 
the  walb.  At  a  later  period,  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  m  •• 
Ali  baud,  no  desire  for  notoriety  had  operated  upon  him*  Wiikk 
himself,  sad  and  resigned,  with  reference  to  others,  finii,  inflaobbi 
but  mthout  the  least  tendency  towards  insolence  or  asstunptioiu  ht 
sought  not  to  defend  himself  m  any  way;  all  he  asked  was  to  dktf 
soon  as  possible. 

He  had,  in  truth,  endured  much  suffering;  but  true  to  his  refiob* 
lican  creed,  he  had  not  deemed  himscll"  warranted  in  withdm 
from  life  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  mental  or  phj 
pain;  it  was  solely  in  the  hope,  the  insensate,  the  deplorable  1 
of  rendering  his  suicide  useful  t^  the  nation,  to  the  world,  b?  p»- 
fiicing  it  with  the  murder  of  a  king,  that  he  liad  quitted  PerpigBiS. 
It  is  related,  that  on  the  eve  of  departure,  he,  in  thccoursse  of*  ijni^ 
Tcl,  pubUcly  received  a  blow.  The  friends,  who  knew  him  to  hi 
endowed  with  extraordinary  courage,  saw  him  to  their  utter 
prise  receive  this  insult  in  silence.  His  assailant  equaUjr  ssloiltl 
at  his  conduct,  and  generously  anxious  lest  his  character  tntghl  «• 
ceive  a  stigma,  besought  him  to  vindic4ite  his  honour.  •*  If  foo 
would  have  me  beg  your  pardon,**  replied  Alihaud»        *  /  ' 

calmness,  **  I  will  do  so.  Cut  as  to  tighting,  I  have 
before  me  !"  A  few  days  after  this  he  reached  Paris.  Here  ht 
lived  several  months,  the  prey  of  unutterable  anguish,  pomteilf 
beset,  by  his  fatal  design,  watching  that  enemy  of  his  thought  whcm 
he  had  vowed  to  himself  to  immolate;  and  meanwhile,  poor,  haai' 
bated,  scarcely  able  to  procure  food  from  day  to  day,  ttud  cr» 
tîcated  as  a  government  spy  by  several  honourable  dtueCDf, 
tht!  liinta  he  daringly  tlu:^w  out  to  them  rendered  at  oiiC€  i 
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and  indignant.  Such  was  his  utter  poverty  tlmt  in  order  to  procure 
the  instrument  of  his  contemplated  crime,  he  was  compelled  to  offer 
his  services  to  a  gunsmith,  who  at  length  gave  him  some  wiilkmg- 
atick  guns  to  dispose  of.  A  fortnight  afterwards?,  All  baud  sent  them 
ill  back»  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
lo0t»  and  said  he  would  pay  for  as  soon  as  he  coiud.  Yet  his  prin- 
ciple of  honour  was  moat  deUcate;  he  had,  in  this  same  fortmght, 
obtained  a  humble  employment,  and  lost  it  almost  immediately  anei^ 
wmrds,  because  he  haa  refused,  in  some  matter  that  arose,  to  asso- 
ciate his  name  with  a  falsehood*  Ilis  disgust  for  mankind  and  for 
Kfe  itself  waa  hereby  aggravated.     The  rest  has  been  told. 

Miniflters  hastened  to  remove  from  public  observation  a  man 
wliom  they  saw  they  could  make  no  use  of.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
attempt,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had  constituted  itself  a  court  of 
justice  for  the  trial  of  the  €4ise,  and  no  delay  took  place  in  pro- 
^  eding  with  the  matter,  Ali!>aud  answered  the  various  questions 
Jit  were  put  to  him  firmly,  energetically,  but  with  perfect  respect. 
ïe  had,  in  the  outset,  declared:  **  The  head  of  the  conspiracy  is  my 
head;  the  accomplices  are  my  arms;"  and  throughout  tlie  business 
he  did  not  utter  a  word  which  was  not  entirely  consistent  with  this 
statement.  By  the  most  careful  reserves,  he  guarded  from  finspicion 
every  person  with  whom  he  had  at  any  time  been,  however  slightly, 
connected  or  acquainted.  For  himself  he  was  perfectly  inaccessible 
to  ïcmor&e  or  regret.  Yet  there  was  one  bnef  period  when  his 
fiminefs  abandoned  him.  Having  been  led  to  speak  of  his  family, 
the  imbappy  man  was  all  at  once  overcome  with  agitation,,  the 
nascent  words  expired  on  Ids  lips,  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  following  extract  from  the  trial  (proceedings  of  the 
27th  of  June,  1836),  will  describe  the  scene: 

M,  Pasquier. — '*  Having  failed  in  your  efforts,  what  did  you 
next?' 

All  baud. — "My  famUy  proceeded  to  Perpignan,  where  they  now 
reside/' 

(Hcie  tlic  interrogatories  were  suspended  for  some  minutes  by  the 
teara  and  sobs  of  the  accused.) 

M*  Pasquier, — *'  The  aiBiction  you  exhibit  would  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  good  feeling.  What  is  it  that  causes  so  deep  an  emo- 
tion ?' 

Alibaud.—**  Nature." 

M.  l*asquiei. — *'  Is  it  not  also  the  thought  of  the    injury  you 
hftvc  done   your  relations,  and  of  the  anguish  your  conduct  has 
cattsed  them  f' 
Ik    AUbaud.— **  Tes." 

f  M.  Pasquier. — **  Well,  then,  should  not  these  feelings  induce  jrou 
to  extenuate  by  the  sincerity  of  your  confesaon  the  norror  which 
your  crime  everywhere  inspires?' 

Alibaud. — **It  is  the  lang  who  is   the  author  of   my  crime; 
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it  is  he  who  made  me  an  nssassin,  it  is  he  who  is  the 
father's  misfortime  and  misery." 

Wo  have  mentioned  tliat  Alibaud  had  formed  the  ^ 
not  to  offer  any  defence  whatever,  and  he  adhered  to  this 
»o  long  as  he  thouglit  he  had  nothing  but   the  executioner  to  fev* 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  his  prosecutors  were  seeking  to  UDpale 
to  him  dishonourable  acts  which  he  had  never  committed,  unwaillll 
propensities  of  which  he  was  wholly  unconscious;   that,   in  iliarCi 
whether  merely  to  blacken  the  regicide's   character,    or  from  %  mi- 
serable  adulation   of   the  monarch,  endeavouring  to  make   oot  t 
case  that  no  one  but  an  utter  wretch  could  seek  his  life,    the  ttttb^ 
ritieâ  aimed  at  first  loading  with  opprobrium  the  ]iead  which  tkcj 
designed  to  cut  offl     Some  passages  in  the  bill  of  indictmesil  tm 
thus:  "  Human  institutions  have  influence  only  over  the  future;  kit 
rarely  they  can  reti^oact  upon  the  past.     It  is  quite  possible  tlnoi  t^ 
meet  with  one  of  those  peculiar  organisations,  which,  by  a  epeeb 
of  anomaly,  combine  within  themsetv^  all  the  conditloi»  mo9^ 
sary  to  a  crime,  of  which  the  cause  now  no  longer  exists;  tbefe* 
tious  views  of  a  demagogue  with  the  vicious  inclinatioiie  of  t  but 
and  wicked  minded  man  ;  want  and  idleness,  with  the  desire  lo  hsm 
money,  but  not  the  industry  to  earn  it  by  honest  exertion;  ie» 
ranee  and  vanity,  an  immoderate  grasping  after  ends,   but  wiAoil 
either  the  abihty  or  the  wish  to  attain  them  patiently  bjf  cn)dittlll 
means/'     Moreover,  M.  le  Comte  Bastard»  in  the  report  wludi  k 
had  been  charged  with  the  dniwing  up  of,  represented  Alihml  m 
having  been  discharged  for  misconduct  by  the  tradesman  who  W 
employed  him:   an   imputation   notorioui«ly  false,  and  whidi  coi^ 
verted  an  honourable  sacrifice,  made  at  the  dictate  of 
iutr>  a  merited  punishment. 

In  his  natural  resentment  at  these  accujBations,  which 
an  intention  of  throwing  a  stig-ma,  if  possible,  over  his  whole  Ife 
Alibaud  accepted  the  judicial  contest  which  he  had  in  the  fini  o* 
stance  wished  to  avoid.  He  selected  an  advocate,  and  prepaitd  fa 
bia  use  a  sketch  of  his  past  career,  with  such  of  its  partioikr  fat 
tures  as  presented  points  for  the  defence.  In  this  narrative  ikm 
was  no  trace  of  a  desire  to  shine  forth  a  hero,  no  otitbwsli  é 
angry  passion.  The  writer  even  omitted  seveml  incideiits  wHA 
he  might  have  introduced  with  high  honour  to  himself,  and  wIbA 
would  have  remained  unknown  to  the  public,  had  they  nol  com 
out  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 

The  first  sitting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  July,  ldS6. 
appeared   before  his   judges    in    an   attitude    alike 
weakness  and  from  assumption.     A  sliade   of 
brow,  but  it  was  none  the  less  obvious  that   he 
the  fierce,  inexorable  faith  which  had  rendered  hîm, 
in  word,  and  in  attempt,  a  murderer.    The  pretfideut  lumitf  tSod 
him  how  long  since  he  had  entertained  his  dcplomble  écBgm^  k 
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xeplied:  ''  Since  the  king  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  since 
lie  sought  to  goyem  instead  of  reigning:  since  he  caused  the 
citizens  to  be  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Lyons  and  in  the  Gloitre 
St.  Meiy.  His  reign  is  a  reign  of  blood,  an  ever  infamous  reign. 
And  that's  why  I  would  kill  Sie  king."  Such  was  the  dark  Ikn- 
aticinn  of  the  man,  such  his  indomitable  resolution.  The  evi- 
dence b^an;  and  its  course  showed  that,  to  a  political  fervour 
amounting  to  the  furious,  the  frenzied,  Alibaud  joined  an  ex- 
treme gentleness  of  manner  and  disposition,  exquisite  sensibility, 
an  allnoarin^  love  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  that  impulsive 
energy  whidi  renders  a  man  regardless  of  his  own  life  when 
lie  can  serve  others.  While  yet  a  mere  child,  without  an  idea 
ef  swimming,  he  threw  himself  into  the  water  to  rescue  another 
child  of  his  own  age,  and  both  nearly  perished;  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, at  Narbonne,  he  saved  a  girl  who  was  sinking  for  the  last 
time  beneath  the  devouring  waves,  and  brought  her  on  shore  amid 
ÛkB  acclamations  of  a  large  crowd  of  anxious  spectators;  when  a 
non-commissioned  officer  at  Strasburg,  he  exposed  himself  to,  and 
underwent,  a  severe  military  punishment,  by  throwing  himself  re- 
gardless of  all  personal  consequences  into  the  midst  of  a  struggle  in 
which  some  of  his  comrades  had  involved  themselves  -svitli  superior 
numbers.  These  facts  were  borne  testimony  to  by  several  wit- 
nesses, some  of  whom  did  not  hesitate  boldly  and  openly  to  avow 
the  friendship  in  which  they  still  held  him.  On  hearing  the  in- 
snuations  directed  by  one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  against  die  pri- 
soner s  private  conduct,  one  of  his  old  military  comrades  impetuously 
denounced  them  as  calumnies  ;  and  when  the  assembly  manifested 
various  excitement  at  this  expression  of  fearless  conviction:  '*  Yes, 
gentlemen,''  the  witness  enereetically  proceeded,  **  I  swear  that 
Alibaud  has  been  calumniated,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  make 
me  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary." 

Only  one  day  was  occupied  in  the  hearing  of  evidence,  for  the 
prisoner  had  not  been  allowed  time  to  summon  all  those  whom  he 
-wished  to  call  in  his  behalf,  the  Council  of  Peers  having,  notwith- 
standing the  emphatic  protest  of  his  counsel,  arbitrarily  sliortened 
the  penod  which  the  law  gave  him  for  preparing  his  case. 

It  was  in  the  sitting  of  the  9th  of  July,  that  M.  Martin  (du  Nord) 
made  his  speech  against  the  prisoner.  He  pointed  out  in  able 
and  energetic  language,  how  savage  and  senseless  a  thing  political 
aflsaasination  is  ;  but  he  forgot  the  grave  importance  of  liis  mission, 
and  the  respect  due  to  truth,  when  he  exclaimed  :  *'  Consult  the  docu- 
ments before  you,  and  you  will  find  this  Alibaud  to  be  a  man  wlio, 
swayed  by  the  most  vicious  inclinations,  plunged  into  misery  by  his 
idleness  and  self-conceit,  cursed  an  existence  which  had  become  to 
him  only  a  burden  and  a  disgrace."  The  documents  to  which  the 
attorney-general  appealed,  showed  the  precise  contrary  of  all  this. 

M.  Charles  Ledru  could  necessarily  do  nothing  more  tlian  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  judges  in  behalf  of  his  unhappy  client, 
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and  tliis  he  did  in  doquent  and  touching  language.  He  impics- 
âvelv  unred  upon  them  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  poinli 
wherein  he  was  misled  by  political  fanaticism,  the  piisoner  mi 
proved  upon  clear  evidence  to  be  a  man  of  noble  sentimentB,  d 
pure  and  virtuous  tendencies.  "  Gentlemen  !*'  exclaimed  the  adrth 
cate,  in  closing  his  address,  '^  I  entreat  you  to  honour  youisdves  Ij 
an  act  of  clemency.  The  prisoner,  indeed,  solicits  it  not,  he  rejedi 
it  ;  but  heed  him  not  ;  manifest  your  high-mindedness  by  exteod- 
ing  your  pardon  to  the  unthinking  man.  You  must,  after  all  joi 
have  heard,  feel  with  me,  that  he  ought  not  to  pciiish.  You  iril 
not  doom  that  noble  head  to  fall,  even  amid  toe  apprehensoa 
which  the  firm  bearing  of  Alibaud  may  for  the  time  have  innnd 
you  with.  But  one  word  more  :  last  night,  in  the  agitation  wm» 
with  this  terrible  affair  has  filled  my  soul,  unknowing  how  bett  to 
address  you  on  behaU*  of  this  man,  perceiving  nought  but  an  ùpt 
before  me,  I  cost  my  eyes  upon  a  book  ;  I  took  it  down  and  opeM 
it  ;  it  was  Corneille,  and  therein  I  read  these  words,  addressed  \fj 
Augustus  to  Cinna,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours^  and  lAm 
he  now  found  conspiring  against  him: 

**  '  Tu  veux  m'asHissiner  demain  aa  capitole 
Pendant  Ic  sacrifice;  et  ta  main,  poor  signal. 
Me  doit,  au  lieu  d  enocns,  donner  le  coop  &taL' 

'*  Augustus,  the  destined  victim  and  the  judge,  was  merciful 

From  that  time  forih^  no  murderers  poignard  ever  sought  Ik 
heart.'' 

M.  Charles  Lcdru  had  scarcely  completed  the  last  sentence  of  Ui 
delbuoe  wlicn  Alibaud  rose. 

Ho  began  thus:  "  Gentlemen,  I  liave  never  entertained  theiiei 
of  Jofon Jm»^  my  liead.  Having  forfeited  it  to  the  law,  I  offeied  it 
freely  and  honestly  to  tlic  law,  in  the  expectation  that  you  wooU 
have  eontonted  yourselves  with  taking  it  in  the  same  spirit  when 
it  was  ollered.  A  ooni^pirator  succeeds  or  dies.  1,  whether  I 
succeeded  or  not.  perfectly  well  knew  that  death  would  be  my  p<»- 
tion."  lie  then  ajiplied  himself  to  repelling  the  disgraceful  accn- 
salions  with  wliieli  he  had  been  outraged.  Coming,  subsequently  to 
the  attempt  which  had  brought  him  now  well  nigh  the  foot  of  tlie 
scailbld,  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  had  with  reference  to  Philippe  I.,  tie 
same  riirht  which  Brutus  exercised  against  Caîsar."  Interrupud 
for  a  moment  by  exclamations  from  every  part  of  the  Cliambcr,  be 
^e^nnncd:  *' Ke^ieidc  is  the  right  of  all  men  who  are  dcbaned 
from  any  justice  but  that  which  they  take  into  their  own  hands.*" 

This  languairo  exciting  intense  sensation  on  the  peers*  benches, 
the  president  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  silent.  He  again  gave  bin 
leave  to  speak,  alter  the  reply  of  the  attorney-general  ;  but  ff 
AUbaud  still  came  back  to  the  expression  of  his  fierce  hatred  of 
the  king,  M.  Pasquier,  for  a  second  time,  and  finally,  enjoined  him 
*o  silence.  Yet  the  regicide  Louvel  was  heard  by  his  judges  to  the 
id  of  all  he  had  to  say. 
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There  could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the 
ferait  of  the  trial:  Alibaud  was  condemned  to  the  ^illotine. 

The  trial  and  the  condemnation  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
die  public.  Some  feared  they  should  be  adding  to  tne  contagious 
finrce  of  fanaticism,  were  they  to  give  expression  to  the  least  senti- 
ment of  compa^on  for  the  guiltjr  man;  they  were  apprehensive 
lest  the  weak-minded  should  see,  in  any  interest  manifested  in  the 
criminal,  an  apology  for  the  crime;  and  under  the  influence  of 
Éb»  fear,  they  abstained  from  showing  any  interest  they  may  have 
Ul  Others,  more  prejudiced,  cursed  Alibaud  for  his  virtues,  as 
rihey  had  cursed  him  for  his  crime:  had  he  acted  less  from  convic- 
lioii,  had  he  displayed  less  courage,  they  would  have  pursued  him 
with  a  less  inveterate  hatred.  Others,  again,  deeming  truth  in- 
violable tmder  all  circumstances,  and  that  murder  is  in  itself  so 
odBous,  that  we  may  well  dispense  with  bcin^  unjust  upon  other 

C'lts  even  towards  an  assassin,  commiserated  the  youth  of  Ali- 
d,  so  deplorably  misguided,  his  perverted  sensibility;  they  ad- 
mixed his  firm  courage;  they  thought  piteously  of  all  he  had  suf- 
fered, of  the  fearful  expiation  he  was  about  to  make.  The 
iocuaations  of  theft  and  imposture  cast  upon  him,  alike  grieved  and 
■Btonished  all  generous  minds.  What!  was  Alibaud  to  be  stig- 
matised as  a  robber,  because  the  weapon  with  which  he  was  armea, 
■rhen  he  threw  himself  into  the  teeth  of  certain  destruction,  had 
not  been  yet  paid  for  ;  because,  after  all  the  destitution  in  which 
he  had  been  involved,  he  had  left  a  few,  a  very  few,  debts  for  his 
Bdends  to  discharge?  What  a  contrast  was  here:  Fieschi  liad  met 
pt  the  hands  of  government  with  every  kind  of  attention,  had  been 
Isttercd,  fostered,  fawned  upon!  Alibaud  received  at  its  hands 
BfveiT  species  of  insult  and  outrage  !  Besides,  to  what  end  heap  in- 
Ignities  upon  a  man  for  whom  the  executioner's  knife  was  being 
Émipened,  whom  God  was  about  to  judge?  Armand  Carrel  re- 
minoed  the  authorities,  in  the  National,  that  even  amongst  the 
MKVages  of  Lake  Erie,  it  is  not  deemed  just  to  insult  the  prisoner 
iriiom  they  are  about  to  sacrifice;  and  against  the  vehement  de- 
èkmation  of  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  as  to  the  base  turpitude  inhe- 
mnt  in  the  idea  of  regiciac,  he  set  these  words  of  M.  Thiers,  since 
become  minister  of  state  : 

••  Republicans  who  thought  they  beheld  another  Cœsar,  might 
mn  themselves  with  the  steel  of  Brutus,  without  being  assassins. 
To  call  them  so,  were  an  abuse  of  words,  to  be  treated  with  silent 
Dontempt."* 

The  discussion  becoming  animated,  and  assuming  greater  exten- 
■OQ,  the  court  writers  designated  political  assassination  a  reçub- 
lictn  conception.  Armand  Carrel  thus  replied  to  the  imputation: 
'*  There  have  been,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  a  tolerable  number 
df  kings  and  princes  assassinated.     Let  us  run  over  a  few  of  these, 

*  History  of  the  French  Bevolution,  by  M.  Tliiers.    NarratiTC  of  the  18th  of 
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::  '.-.otiai,  ass  ;i::<c  OLse  =^7  ri^Te  bees:.  Gqsc&tse  IIL.  EEsg  cf 
^  -sr^i^Ti,  -vie  as»àS2i:ioei  C7  ^  S'g^rm  izsSGczacx.  Pial  L  vis 
=.Â>,  Ilk*  iz.  :x  IT.  iie  4a::g^vr-b:Gae,  37  kfa  own  ckziIt.  becuK 
li:?  l;iii  ^cen  Ll  zz'pslzj  viii  ù^  Fbsc  CxxsuL  aad  threoned 
Vj  î:=i:e  Tri:ri  ilia,  in  d-=:tEiie  ;c  :âs  MeCuZïn  rf  iLe  se»  i^ûs 
zL-i  6rl£sL  iziivx:r:3e7.    S::''an   Selisi  vi^  cm  in  pieoes  br  h»  ovi 


i:V:r  LiTÏi:^  c»=»ir.  rroi-^nifed  'cr">r  07  «b»  wLd«  oC  Eaxope.  m 
ri.  j:  lik-r  i  li^'l^iy  r-/:.ber-  hj  ie  aiiienbLe  dTX&Ascx  whidi  mm 
rlr±  i:  XipLes-  Xipjteis-  SjTerasa  cr  Fr&ace,  «  IeêîniHalT« 
ï-^vereizn  as  iûT  :;  i>se  wi>  fciTe,  siace  his  £iiL  cocmnai'tk 
Terries,  Xip«:l-5i:n.  ;isaj£n»i  "c^^g  07  a  poi>?,  eieruea  to  ie 
T'iTOE-'j  DT  il-i  T:l-.iiiaj7  =î*^^*wes  ot  six  miliioas  ot  Frencboa. 

iTàcte*!  in  lis  â^  :  nv,  iLe  m oe^  n-:rnc^  and  cold-blooded  is  ii 
ctuêI:?,  tha:  ev-er  m^riil  zxlui  perî«àed  nnder.  in  anciau  or  Biodsi 
}ûiV.-7T;  an  I  in  ÙJÂ\  ïkirioi'irUf  regicide  all  she  crowned  beads  of  àe 
TTjiLi  were  âori-xapiices/' 

In  ;':ie  À:v:'rr.>'jn  of  Sunla7.  the  lOch  of  JuIt.  Alibaad  leoôvA 
in  pres»jnce  of  the  dimccor  of  ;ae  prison.  M.  "Valetce,  and  of  ik 
ch.ief  of  monicipcJ  p»:plice.  M.  Jolv,  a  f.ireweU  visit  trom  bis  ooobkL 
Afifjr  ha^in^^  expressed  to  this  gentleman,  in  the  most  emea  fli 
toucrJni'  lan^r^ire.  the  deep  grititude  he  fel:  for  all  he  bad  4* 
In  Lii  lr?hali'.  ho  charred  hun  to  conrev  his  heartf^t  tbasks  D 
those  wimesses  who  h^d  vin<iicated  his  honour:  and  among  ociico. 
Ii.  ji»:*  'rîpe»:ial]  V  :.-j  MM.  Le:.n  Frùisse.  BothreU  Waxtelier,  and  Le- 
pinùiT-j.  He  se-rrae-î.  aL-j,  greatlv  touched  bv  the  manne;  ■ 
which  M.  CiUv-hv.  cîerk  of  th»;  coun,  had  notiâed  to  bim  the»- 
tcnce  of  (l»r^t}i.  ••  Tîiûnk  him  earnest!  v  in  mv  nxune."  add  AS- 
bau^l.  ••  Ah.  h:;w  kind,  how  irende  was  his  voice  I  How  I  fik 
for  that  exceiknt  niân,  whc-se  lips  well  niirh  refused  to  utter  B* 
wonL  it  wai  ;i;s  luty  to  repeat."  He  also  mentioned,  thai  as  » 
was  IxrinL'  led  ou:  of  :he  court,  a  btiv  clasped  his  hand  in  the  ptf- 
sa;/e.  -.vith  an  air  full  of  bt-nevolence  and  sorrow.  '•  That  momenL* 
ald'.d  lie,  *•  f^illy  coin;-:n?aictl  me  for  all  the  invec tires  of  M- 
Martin."  His  ûiher  bcinir  rcK-rred  to,  he  became  so  much  afiectM. 
that  iie  was  fain  to  retire,  aini  accordingly  took  leave  of  his  adw- 
catc  lor  the  lust  time. 

Xot  havin;.'  Ix-.n  able  to  prevail  upon  Alibaud  to  pcddon  W 
mercy.  M.  Charles  Ledru  himseli'  presented  a  memorial,  ooucho! 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Sire,  -Vlibaud  having  long  since  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  bi» 
bequeathed  to  mc  the  charge  uf  consoling  hi?  aged  father.  In  fal; 
Glment  of  this  sacred  mission,  I  supplicate  you  to  cast  an  ere  ** 
•>itjr  and  forgiveness   upon  a  criminal  whose  immovable  lesoifiôû'i 

">uld  confer  additional  lustre  upon  your  liigh-souled  clemency,   b 
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has  been  proved  impoflsible  to  overoome  the  pertinacy  of  inj  client, 
a  man  Iioldin^  life  in  too  groat  contempt  to  seek  to  prolong  it  by 
a  single  day;  but  I  have  deemed  that  if  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  pardon  his  enemy,  it  is  worthy  of  the  first  citizen  of  tho 
state  to  pardon  his  assassin. 

The  petition  was  rejected.  Upon  ascertaining  this  fact,  M. 
Charles  Ledru  hastened,  accompanied  by  M.  Gervais  de  Caen,  to 
M.  Sauzet,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  whom  he  requested  to  receive 
ftn  appeal  açainst  the  judgment,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  the  courts 
were  closed.  M.  Sauzet,  however,  told  him  tliat  there  was  no 
appeal  against  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Peers  ;  that  such  an 
iaea  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Alibaud  passed  this  same  Sunday,  sometimes  plun^d  in  mourn- 
ful reverie,  sometimes  singing  the  songs  of  his  childhood,  of  his 
borne.  He  was  to  be  executed  on  the  morrow.  On  the  morrow, 
accordingly,  at  daybreak,  the  excellent  Abbe  Grivel  entered  the 
prison.  The  condemned  man  lay  in  a  deep  slumber.  A  lamp 
burned  near  him,  throwing  its  lignt  upon  his  face,  which  was  per- 
fbctly  serene  and  unrufiicd.  The  confessor  awoke  his  penitent, 
and  addressed  to  him,  beneath  the  eye  of  God,  the  solemn  words 
befitting  the  occasion.  Alibaud  listened  with  profound  respect  ; 
but  the  terrible  thought  which  had,  so  to  speak,  entered  into  his 
very  blood,  was  destined  to  remain  fixed  there  immovably  to  the 
latest  moment.  Just  before  he  was  summoned  for  the  toilet  of 
death,  the  abbé  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  once  more  taste 
the  wine  of  his  native  province.  A  glass  of  it  was  brought,  but 
Alibaud  had  scarcely  put  it  to  his  lips,  ere  his  countenance  changed, 
and  his  eye  bespoke  anger  and  apprehension.  The  worthy  abbé 
divining  his  thoughts,  took  the  cup,  and  draining  its  contents,  reas- 
sured his  penitent.  The  water  which  the  gaoler  had  deemed  it 
prudent  to  mix  with  the  proflcrcd  beverage,  had  suddenly  impressed 
Alibaud  with  the  idea  that  they  sought,  by  means  of  a  narcotic,  to 
prostrate  his  energy  at  that  last  moment,  and  thus  afford  themselves 
a  pretext  for  impugning  his  courage.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  executioner  having  arrived,  the  condemned  man  was  taken 
down  stairs.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  full  of  calm,  unosten- 
tatious resolution.  When  the  executioner,  in  arranring  his  dress, 
touched  his  neck,  a  slight  sliudder  passed  through  nis  frame,  but 
it  was  at  once  succeeded  by  a  smile  at  this  momentary  weakness. 
The  white  gown  and  black  veil,  the  dismal  costume  assigned  bjr 
the  law  to  parricides  about  to  expiate  their  crime,  but  which  Fieschi 
had  been  exempted  from  wearing,  liaving  then  been  thrown  over 
Alibaud,  he  was  led  away  to  death. 

Tlie  scafiTold,  which  is  so  much  cried  up  as  a  medium  for  striking 
terror  by  example,  the  scaffold  which,  according  to  the  law,  ought 
to  be  set  up  where  all  may  see  it,  was  in  this  case  hidden  as  it  were, 
in  tlie  Place  St.  Jactjues,  far  from  the  centre  of  Paris,  at  an  hour 
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irih«n  in  tlie  streets  iU  u  floKtode,  denœ,  a^  -Annlil 

crowded,  in  a  tride  tank,  thousands  of  soldien.  ^ 

Placed  at  ihe  mot  of  the  mstroment  of  décapitation,  and  adml 
fiom  the  Uack  veil  which  had  covered  his  fiioe,  Afiband  Eslari 
witihout  amotion  to  the  formal  leading  <^  his  sentence.  Jnsfc  hééê 
gabmitling  to  the  mortal  stroke,  he  exclaimed  in  m  dear,  aansBoai 
▼dee, ''Idieforlibertjrr  Then,  having  first  sbwljr  oart  Us  mi 
akmg  the  rank  of  soldliery,  nient  and  motionlesB  wilm—  «f  w 
scene,]  he  rengned  his  head  to  the  Uook. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  sharp  ring  of  hones'  feet  was  baaid  alflf 
the  street  which  leads  to  the  graveyard  where  the  bodies  of  n» 
cuted  criminals  are  interred.  It  was  the  militaiy,  cauutli^  As 
decamtated  r^dde  to  his  kst  home.  Hie  body  wm  talosn  fam 
the  basket,  but  ere  it  was  committed  to  the  eartti,  tbie  aeslBif  k 
observance  of  the  hideous  custom  in  such  cases,  took  the  bsali^ 
by  the  hair,  and  holding  it  forth  at  aim's  length»  endainied:  **  Isa 
see,  this  is  Aliband  !" 

The  press  was  still  under  the  influence  of  thia  drama,  wba  à 


was  suddenly  called  from  that  topic  by  the  neoeanfty  of  IooUmIs 


its  own  condition  ;  for  a  great  revolution  was  about  to 
in  journalism. 

Amon^  the  authors  of  this  revolution  prominendj  figoasd  IL 
Emile  Ghrardin,  a  peculator. 

To  reduce  the  pnoe  of  the  chief  daily  newapapera,  and  bf  As 
inducement  of  this  reduction  in  price,  to  incresas  their  aoibaaiwi^ 
and  to  cover  the  loss  resulting  from  the  diminution  of  prin  by  As 
augmentation  of  the  revenue  derived  from  advertisements,  i^nà 
would  flow  in  more  and  more  extensively,  as  the  publioilT  aflbsU 
by  increased  circulation  became  greater,  such  was  M.  Elnûla  di 
(jirardin*8  plan. 

In  other  words,  it  was  proposed  to  convert  into  a  Tulgar  tnie^ 
that  which,  justly  considered,  justly  administered,  is  a  nu    * 

nay,  a  priesthooa;  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  portioa    

allotted  in  newspapers,  to  mendacious  announcements,  to  the 
commendations  of  quackery  and  imposture,  at  the  sacnfice  of  j 
which  should  be  devoted  to  philosophy,  history,  liteniture,  the 
to  all  which  elevates,  while  it  delights  the  mind  of  man* 
nalism^  in  a  word,  was  to  be  made  the  spealdng-trumpei  ct 
lation.  No  doubt,  that  in  this  point  of  view,  the  new  princnde  wai 
highly  objectionable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  called  into  pabEe  Efc 
a  vast  number  of  citizens  who  had  been  too  long  exdnded  £nmk 
by  the  hi^h  price  of  newspapers;  an  advantage  which  it  waa  nasi» 
fest  injustice  not  to  recognise.  But  men's  personal  interesta  are  ef« 
despotic  and  exclusive  in  their  resentments.  M.£nuledeGiiazdintwhs 
had  opened  the  attack,  was  assailed  in  his  tum«  and  with  maà 
blâmable  violence  by  some  of  the  journals,  whidi  conceived  Ù/k 
prosperity,  nay,  their  existence,  menaced  by  the  competition  aov 
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Bi>  unexpectedly  aimounced*  And  singularly  enough,  it  was  the  Ban 
Sen*f  a  democratic  newspaper»  that  took  tJie  lead  in  tlic  movement 
against  M,  Emile  de  Girardin.  At  this  particular  period,  however, 
areat  disunion  prevailed  among  those  who  Imd  the  direction  of  the  Boti 
SmUf  and  it  may  have  been  the  circumstance  of  the  consequent  dis- 
Ofder  and  irregularity,  which  enabled  one  of  its  editors,  M.  Capo  di 
Feaillide,  to  indulge  in  his  somewhat  interanerate  attacks  upon  a  cheap 
press  and  M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  The  articles  published  by  him  were 
written  with  much  spirit  and  ability,  but  in  a  tone  quite  unfitting  the 
emve  imix)rtance  of  the  subject.  M,  Emile  de  Girardin,  though  he 
hskd  a  journal  at  his  command,  where  he  could  have  fought  his  an- 
Iggoniflt  at  his  own  weapons,  had  recourse  to  an  action  for  defa- 
mation, thu3  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  law  wliich 
docs  not  permit  the  accuser  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  accumtion. 
Tliis  led  to  an  irreparable  catastrophe, 

Armand  Carrel  had  not  thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to 
lemain  a  silent  spectator  of  a  quarrel  into  which  ajournai  of  his  side 
of  the  question  liad  entered;  and  accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1836.  he  published  in  the  National  a  few  lines  in  which  he  main- 
taiped  that  M.  de  FeuJllide  did  perfectly  right  to  find  fault  vnth 
M-  de  Girardin's  proportions,  and  censured  the  latter  for  having 
^  bad  recourse  to  the  September  laws. 

B      M.  de  Gimrdin  rephcd  by  an  article  which  seejned  to  call  in  que»- 
H1Î011  the  good  faith  o!  the  chief  editor  of  the  National^  and  intimated^ 
^in  eenefal  terms,  the  writer's  intention  of  returning  to  the  attack. 
Armand  Carrel  was  placed  in  so  elevated  a  position  with  re- 
ference to  the  person  who  thus  took  upon  himsell*  to  challenge  him 
to  the  lists,  that  he  might  well  have  received  the  bravado  with  silent 
contempt.      But  he  allowed  himself   to  be  carried  away  by  the 
frannth  of  his  temperament. 

Let  me  here  pause  to  explain  what  was  at  this  time  the  condition 

of  Carrel's  mind.     It  was  agitated  with  the  most  pmnful  uneasiness, 

lorD  by  doubts  and  fears.     For,  while  saluting  him  head  of  a  party, 

I      cipinion  had  funiished  him  with  no  solid  body  on  which  to  support 

H  tne  character,  and  this  he  felt  bitterly.     It  licinç  in  his  nature  to 

B  Iiave  a  dread  of  popular  outbreaks,  and  die  possibility  of  a  vast  social 

H  nfium  icaroely  appearing  to  him  in  the  far  distance,  he  would  pro- 

r      bably  have  been  disposed  to  throw  himself  upon  the  bourgeoisie, 

had  ne  deemed  it  worthy  to  enjoy  a  republic,  and  capable  of  a  taste 

for  great  tiling.      But  ùnding  it,  in  general,  the  slave  of  gross  pas^ 

^  sons,  charmed  with  a  repose  destitute  of  grandeur,  fond  of  mcdio- 

B  miy  in  all  things,  servile  from  the  basest  cupidity,  he  liad  turned 

B  ^way  from  it  with  mixed  regret  and  indignation.     He  entertained, 

H  moreover,  for  him  whom  the  bourgeoisie  had  selected  as  its  leader 

"  and  guide,    a  hatred  almost  amounting  to  the  personal,  a  hatred 

k  which  each  new  circumstance  in  tliat  leader's  policy  had  only  con- 
tributed to  envenom  and  deepen* 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  was  ill  at  ease  with  his  own  paztf .   He 
was  alarmed  at  having  to  act  a»  the  leader  of  certain  membera  of 
that  party,  who  in  their  very  obedience,  were  violent  and  impe- 
rious :  he  conceived  them  to  entertain  an  eager  impatience  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  reprisals,  tending  to  a  despotism,  at  whick  Ul 
moderation  stood  aghast.     Amid  the  exciting  teinpt&tioii8  of  tbe 
crisis  which  they  were  looking  forward  to,  would  thej  be  able  so  to 
command  themselves  as  to  respect  individual  liberty?     WaiiH  tli^ 
consent  to  proclaim  forthwith  the  reign  of  Common  Right?    Thm 
wei-e  the  questions  which,  imder  the  influence  of  his  high-aoded 
l^nxiety  for  his  country  s  welfare,    he  was  wont   to  ask  himsetC 
^Meantime,  the  men  who  excited  these   apprehensions  were   ent 
^und  him,  urging  him  on  to  a  more  daring  course,  energeiial^ 
■•exhorting  him  to  march  on  and  conquer,  without  troubling  himidf 
^jneantime  as  to  the  future  limits  to  their  progress;  for  victory  oaoft 
eecuredj  the  essential  thing  is  not  so  much  to  acquit  it  witt  tie 
conquered,  as  to  complete  and  estabhsh  it.     This  was  what  Amtsi 
i  Carrel  himself  could  not  but  see,  especially  when  he  had  preienlflâ 
I  Before  him,  from  time  to  time,  the  excesses  of  a  government  wbififc 
I  juled  only  according  to  the  dictates  of  blind  rage.     The  tlux^ 
{ of  the  stittesman,  and  the  feelings  of  the  oppressed  citizen  stru^lel 
^  therefore  in  his  breast  with  tliose  of  the  Imighdy  soldier,  and  i» 
soul  had  become  fiUed  iivith  manly  sadness. 


He  raourucd,  too,  over  the  utter  disappointment  of  the  cherisbw 
wishes  of  liis  youth.     His  early  aspirations  had  been  for  mili' 

flory,  a  life  iji  tlie  tented  fields,  or  death  on  the  bed  of  honour; 
e  was  liiin  tc>  employ  his  energies  in  journalism,  a  species  of  wii* 
.  iaie,  tbe  occasional  and  transitory  excitement  of  which,   ym  îif 
from  compensating,  in  his  estimation,  ibr  its  monotonous  anxifltxii 
its  common-place  laboriousness. 

Nor  was  tliis  all  :  he  was,  moreover,  the  object  amongst  his  (^ 

party,  of  the  most  galling  distrust;  on  the  part  of  some,  not  going 

peyond  sullen  suspicion,  but  eaiTÎed   by  others  into  active  w^ 

»  Tolence.     The  former  murmured  at  his  not  having,  what  thej  coo* 

àdered  proper  respect  for  the  people,  and  at  his  not  bein^snfficiflidy 

eager  for  their  triumph.     Tbe  latter  went  further:  they  loudly fiW»* 

|;|»lained  of  his  air  of  military  elegance,  of  his  patrician  hâdfffl 

Ithey  could  not  forgive  Ids  superiority  to  themselves,  the  graoef  » 

I  high  qualities  by  which  he  had  won  the  esteem  even  of  his  advef»fl<* 

This,  indeed,  is  what  is  least  of  all  pardoned  in  first  class  men  ^ 

the  envious  mediocrity,  which  in  a  free   country  constituted  "^ 

grumbUng  and  grovelbng  base  of  all  parties  in  the  state.    But  ifl  ^ 

service  of  liberty,  such  men  as  Armand  Carrel  hesitate  not  to  in^ 

the  risk  of  that  gravest  of  her  dangers,  ostracism. 

To  complete  this  picture  of  the  moral  agony  of  a  great  heaitt^^Jj 
may  add  that  Armand  Carrel  had  for  some  time  past  neen  Mocitf 
anonymous  letters,  full  now  of  menace^  now  of  insult;  thcy< 
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bim  htBv^  and  foretold  as  the  just  cliastisement  of  the  dictatorship 
excrcisea  by  his  fearless  courage,  his  approaching  and  tra^c  death. 
Some  of  these  letters  had  ominous  emblems  drawn  in  them;  a  pistol 
and  sword  crossed,  for  instance.  In  former  days,  Armand  Carrel 
would  have  regarded  these  base  and  cowardly  insults  with  a  spirit 
of  contempt  ;  but  in  the  depression  which  had  now  taken  possession 
of  him,  they  filled  him,  despite  his  efforts  to  repel  their  mfluence, 
with  dark  foreboding  One  oay  he  thus  related  to  an  intimate  friend  a 
dream,  the  recollection  of  which  haimted  him  :  "  I  saw  my  mother 
in  my  sleep.  She  was  dressed  all  in  black,  and  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  1  asked  her  with  affright:  For  whom  are  you  in  moum- 
ing  ?  Is  it  my  father?  No.  fi  it  my  brother?  No.  For  whom 
then?  For  you,  my  son."  It  was  on  the  day  after  this  pro- 
phetic dream  that  Armand  Carrel  w*rote  in  the  National  tlie  article 
mentioned  above,  as  having  elicited  from  ]M.  Emile  de  Grirardin  the 
reply  which  led  to  the  fatal  consequences  we  are  about  to  narrate. 

The  question  for  the  parties  to  consider  was,  had  tlie  dispute  as- 
sumed such  a  form,  that,  if  it  remained  unmodified,  a  meeting  must 
necessarily  take  place?  Carrel,  with  his  hi^h  susceptibility  on  the  point 
of  honour,  did  not  hesitate.  Accompamed  by  M.  Adolphe  Thibau- 
deau,  his  particular  friend,  and  a  man  of  rare  talent,  he,  upon  read- 
ing M.  Grirardin's  reply,  at  once  proceeded  to  tliat  gentleman's  house, 
determined  upon  having  either  a  public  retractation,  or  personal  sa- 
tisfiiction.  He  entered  ÎI.  Girardin's  room  holding  open  in  his 
band  the  journal  containing  the  offensive  article.  By  a  strong  effort 
over  himself  he  was  quite  calm,  and  his  manner  and  lus  language  were 
alike  courteous.  He  had  no  sooner,  however,  stated  the  object  of 
bis  visit  than  M.  de  Girardin  beçged  leave  to  liave  one  of  his  own 
friends  present  during  the  discussion,  and  accordingly  sent  forthwith 
for  M.  tiautour-Mezeray.  But  pending  the  arrival  of  that  gentleman 
some  sharp  words  were  interchanged.  Armand  Carrel  conceived  that 
be  was  justified  in  regarding  the  course  adopted  by  M.  de  Girardin, 
as  indicating  an  intention  to  bring  the  matter  to  a*  duel,  and  on  liis 
suggesting  as  much  M.  de  Girardin  replied:  '^  A  duel  with  such  a 
man  as  you,  sir,  would  be  quite  a  bonne  fortune''  *'  Sir,"  replied 
Carrel,  **  I  can  never  regard  a  duel  as  a  bonne  fortune  !'  A  few  mo- 
ments afterwards  M.  Lautour-Mezeray  arrived;  his  presence  served 
to  give  the  discussion  a  more  conciliatory  tone,  and  it  was  ultimately 
agreed  that  a  few  words  of  explanation  should  be  published  in  botb 
journals.  On  M.  de  Girardin*s  proposing  to  draw  up  the  note  at 
once  :  **  You  may  rely  upon  me,  sir,"  said  Armand  Carrel,  ^vitb 
dignity.  The  quarrel  seemed  almost  at  an  end  :  an  incident  reani- 
mated it.  M.  de  Girardin  required  that  the  publication  of  the  note 
should  take  place  simultaneously  in  the  two  journals.  Carrel,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  it  ought  to  appear  first  in  the  Presse^  Girardin's 
paper,  but  he  experienced  on  this  point  the  most  obstinate  resistance. 
It  was  then  that,  carried  away  with  indignant  emotion,  woimded  to 
the  quick,  utterly  unable  to  adhere  longer  to  the  moderation  which 
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with  so  noble  an  effort  he  had  hitherto  enforced  upon  himself,  Câird 
rose  and  exclaimed:  **  I  ara  the  offended  person;  I  choose  the  pistol,** 
and  he  was  quitting  the  room,  when,  witli  a  kudable  impulse,  M.  ' 
Lautour-Mezeray  ran  atler  him,  and  sought  to  stay  and  appeaae  UiiL-l 
But  an  inexorable  fatahty  seemed  to  weigh  upon  the  "whole  of  thil'' 
afiair:  M.  Lautour-Mezeray's  mediation  failed.     Again,  in  thcevm* 
ing,  when  a  meeting  ti^ok  place  between  MM.  Ambert  and  Tliibati-  ' 
deau,  as  friends  of  Carrel ,  and  MM.  Lautour-Mezcray  and  PailkrJ^ 
de  Villeneuve,  as  representatives  of  M.  de  Girardin,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  the  duel  proceeded. 

It  is  often  given  to  superior  natures  to  have  impresKrd  upo& 
them  intuitively  pressenti  m  ent^,  the  infallibility  of  which  cannol 
be  denied,  though  reason  is  quite  inconipetcnt  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  their  birth.  Armand  Carrel,  in  former  affairs  of  honour, 
had  ever  hastened  to  meet  danger,  with  an  extraordinary  hetfl- 
leasness,  a  sort  of  buoyant  inditiercnce,  as  a  man  implicitly  truMlog 
to  fortune;  nay,  as  one  who  took  a  pleasure  in  thus  stoutly  qucstioiiiiig 
destiny.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  a  remarkable  change  was  ob- 
served in  him  in  this  respect.  He  was  still,  indeed,  calm  and  OOQ>- 
posed;  but  his  convei*sation  with  his  friends  seemed  to  breathe,  aJ  it 
were,  the  words  of  parting  consolation  ;  his  emilc  conveyed  the  îià- 
pression  of  an  eternal  farewell;  his  thoughis  seemed  intensely  coil- 
contratcd  upon  the  friends  who  were  more  especially  dear  to  him* 
In  further  illustrntion  of  the  fatal  presentiment  which  filled  hia  soul, 
he  retunicd,  ^vith  singular  precipitation,  a  deposit  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  a  thing  he  had  never  before  done,  maile 
his  will. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  22nd  of  July,  18M, 
that  Armand  Carrel,  and  M.  de  Girardin  found  themselves  once 
more  face  to  face,  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  The  former  wm 
attended  by  MM.  Maurice  Persat  and  Ambert  ;  the  seconds  <if 
the  latter,  were  MM.  Lautour-Mezeray  and  Paillard  de  Villenctife. 
While  the  pistols  were  being  loaded,  Carrel  said  to  M.  de  Ginirdiiit 
**  Should  the  chance  be  against  me,  sir,  and  you  afterwards  write 
my  life,  you  will,  in  all  honour,  adhere  strictly  and  simply  to  thft 
fiicts  ?'  *'Yes,  sir,"  repUed  his  adversary.  The  seconds  hââ 
measured  a  distance  of  forty  paces  ;  the  combatants  were  to  advmooe 
to  within  twenty  of  each  other.  Armand  Carrel  immr  '*  ■  '  :ook 
liis  pkce,  and  advancedi  presenting,  despite  the  urgent  3  of 

M.  Ambert,  that  he  would  show  less  iront,  the  whole  bi^iidUl  of 
his  person  to  his  opponent's  bullet.  M.  de  Girardin,  liaving  ùaù 
advanced  some  paces,  both  parties  fired  at  nearly  the  same  inatanl, 
and  both  fell  wouutlcd,  the  one  in  the  leg,  the  other  in  the  jzimo. 

Amongst  the  most  devoted  friends  of  Carrel,  was  M.  Gregoiie, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  entrance  into  the  wood,  where  he 
•waited  the  result  in  an  intense  state  of  anxiety.  Suddenly  the 
wheels  of  a  tilbury  were  heard  rolling  rapidly  down  the  avenue. 
It  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  two  friends  of  M.  de  Gimrdin,  gol  out 
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These  were  MM.  Oee-man  and  Boutmy,  who,  on  the  part  of  Carrel, 
came  for  M.  Grégoire,  From  them  he  Icamt  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
combat,  and  with  them  he  hastened  to  the  spot  where  it  had  taken 
place.  On  reaching  it,  he  saw  the  two  adversaries  stretched  npon 
the  ground,  the  one  on  the  left  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  right. 
Carrel's  wound  was  the  deeper  and  more  dangerous,  the  ball  hav- 
ing bruised  the  intestines.  They  hastened  to  him,  and  raised  him 
in  a  reclining  position.  As  he  passed  M.  de  Girardin»  he  asked  him 
whether  he  was  in  much  pain  ;  noble-minded  and  generous  to  the 
last  !  He  himself  was  suffering  acutely,  and  i'clt  persuaded  that  he 
should  not  survive,  A  man  who  was  working  in  the  lieldfl  clofle 
by,  having  run  up  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  pistols,  endeavoured 
to  teaSBure  him,  but  he  shook  liis  head  with  a  smile  of  incredulous- 
neis  and  resignation.  Conveyed  to  St,  Mande  to  the  house  of  one 
o€  his  old  comrades  of  t!ie  £cole  Militaire^  M.  Peyra,  he  waa 
received  with  the  most  affectionate  and  touching  kindness.  For  a 
few  hours  his  friends  were  cheered  with  a  dim  ray  of  hoj^e.  Drs. 
Jules  Cloquet,  and  Marx,  were  instantly  in  attendance,  and  watch- 
ing with  unremitting  care,  over  that  so  precious  life. 

^Meantime,  tlie  mournful  intelligence  having  spread  abroad  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  excited  universal,  unutterable  consteniation.  There 
ivcrc  many  persons  who  absolutely  refused  to  beheve  that  a  career 
full  of  such  nigh  promise^  could  have  been  cut  short  by  a  vulgar 
bullet  ;  others,  as  also  happens  imder  circumstance  of  overpower- 
ing disquietude,  dared  not  permit  themselves  to  cherish  a  hope, 
and  in  their  anguish,  they  reproached  Carrel  for  the  magnanimous 
puerility  which  had  lead  him  to  venture  his  life  against  that  of  a 
man  whom  they  deemed  utterly  unwortliy  of  such  an  adversary. 
The  popular  indignation  against  M.  de  Gimrdin,  amounted  in  a 
laig6  number  of  instances,  to  frenzy;  he  was  loudly  accused  of  hav- 
ing brought  about  the  duel,  merely  because  he  knew  that  it  would 
excite  general  attention,  and  thus  attract,  somehow  or  other,  the 
observation  of  the  public  towards  himself;  that,  in  short,  he  had 
legarded  it  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  All  cla^^cs  vividly  recalled 
to  mind  tlie  past  carucr  of  Armand  Carrel,  and  the  brilhant  quali- 
lies  which  had  distinguished  it. 

In  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  July,  the  state  of  the  wounded  roan 
aammc^  a  most  alarming  character.  His  sufferings  had  become 
intoIcTable;  and,  in  a  heart-rending  voice,  he  entreated  those  about 
him  to  have  a  batli  brought  for  him.  All  at  onc^e  he  asked  M.  Gré- 
goire, who  had  not  once  quitted  him,  **  if  they  had  taken  away  the 
lamD?''  **  Yes,*'  replied  M.  Grégoire»  with  suppreesed  emotion .... 
the  lamp  was  burning,  as  before,  at  the  wounded  man*s  side;  but 
Gaird  was  already  entering  upon  the  night  of  eternity*  The  last 
ngony  had  come  upon  him.  Amidst  the  dark  shadows  of  death 
impidlv  hemming  him  round,  in  thepresencÊ  of  the  friends  who 
eooidcd  his  bed  wrapt  in  mournful  suence,  Armand  Carrel  puwod 
most  of  tlie  moments  which  yet  remained  to  him  in  a  sublime  deli- 
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riiim,  the  while  his  hands,  stretched  out  on  eithef  aide, 
aou^xht  those  of  the  friends  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he 
ûvely  knew  to  be  around  hiin.  In  liis  soliloquy,  mysterious  is  a 
dream,  glowing  as  a  prophecy,  it  seemed  as  tnough  he  was  esg« 
to  concentrate  m  those  dying  words  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
his  great  soul.  He  spoke  of  France,  and  of  Spain,  whose  destmies 
had  ever  been  closely  connected  in  his  aspirations,  and  in  bis  legretti 
He  sketched,  with  surprising  distinctness,  an  imaginary  descripciaii 
of  the  streets  of  Madrid,  a  aty  he  had  never  seen.  He  compUinod 
briefly  of  the  injustice  of  his  enemies;  and  called  up  the  memory 
of  several  of  his  departed  friends  in  language  of  impassioned  w- 
quence.  Speaking  of  one  of  these,  an  officer  named  Maillé,  wbo 
died  in  Âfnca,  he  exclaimed  :  '*  He  was  killed  by  a  pistol-fikoi — w 
it  was  by  a  sword  thrust;  he  was  a  gaUant  fellow!  "  This  dyvng 
improvisation,  this  true  song  of  the  swan,  was  made  up  of  feagmenH 
having  no  connexion  with  each  other,  but  each  complete  in  itsdl^ 
and  presenting  in  a  few  striking  sentences,  his  opinions  and  feelingi 
on  the  particular  point.  From  time  to  time,  he  interrupted  himsof 
to  ask,  more  and  more  earnestly,  for  his  bath;  and  at  length  iIk 
wish  was  complied  with,  there  being,  unhappily,  no  reason  for  witb- 
holding  it  now  that  death  was  inevitable,  imminent  By  and  Ï3f, 
just  after  he  had  described  how  he  desired  to  have  the  bath  prepaiea. 
Carrel  became  motionless,  speechless.  It  was  a  solemn  moment 
Did  he  sleep — or  had  death  come  upon  him?  The  assembled  firiiaidi 
remained  for  some  time  where  they  stood,  mute  and  motionle»  «cD 
nigh  as  the  beloved  form  before  them,  chained  to  their  places,  m  k 
were,  by  respect  and  fearful  suspense.  Suddenly  the  bath  wm 
heBrd  on  the  stairs,  and  Carrel,  who  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hoar 
had  given  no  sign  of  life,  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  with  aa  exda* 
mation  of  delight,  **Ah!*'  said  he,  '*  there's  the  bath!  Come! 
Come!"  His  friends  took  him  in  their  arms  and  liAed  him  to  tha 
bath  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  touched  the  water  ere  he  was  seized  mSik 
suffocation  :  he  murmured  a  few  words,  France!  Frifttdf  Rrjmètk! 
sent  forth  a  feeble  cry,  and  then  rendered  up  his  soul  to  6o<L  It 
was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  saw  him  as  he  lay,  his  pak 
features  all  expressive  of  passion  in  repose,  death  in  him  fw^miffg 
thoughtful;  his  attitude  was  firm,  inflexible,  martial»  like  thalcf  a 
soldier  who  slumbers  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

All  parties  united  in  lamenting  him,  in  doing  honour  to  Ui 
memory.  MIVI.  Arnold  SchefFer,  Thibaudeau,  and  Martin  Mttlkfa» 
in  the  name  of  all  France,  delivered  eloquent  and  touching  oistMi 
in  his  praise;  while  Chate^iubriand,  Arago,  Cormenin,  Berangt*rf  wtt« 
seen  bathed  in  tears  around  the  grave  which  had  received^  and 
which  still  retains,  the  honoured  remains.  The  illustrioaa  acu^iioc, 
David,  has  resuscitated  Carrel  in  speaking  bronze;  his  Mab  hai 
become  the  object  of  solemn  pilgrimage*  His  loas  b  still  derpJj  filt 
by  the  party  on  which  he  reflected  such  honourable  distinctiqii;  bat 
which  has  not  with  him  lost  its  courage  and  its  fortimc. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  administration  of  M.  Thiers,  comprehends  two  phases,  two 
perfectly  distinct  the  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  first,  M.  Thiers  was  seen  the  fervent  ally  of  absolute  mo- 
narchies, seduced  by  the  intoxicating  advances  of  the  continental 
diplomatists,  and  by  the  hope  of  procuring  for  the  Due  d'Orléans 
the  hand  of  an  archduchess  of  Austria. 

In  the  second,  become  sensible  of  the  illusions  by  which  he  had 
been  so  cruelly  played  upon,  he  endeavoured,  but  too  late,  to  resume 
a  revolutionary  attitude  m  Europe;  and  it  was  then  that,  by  reviving 
the  question  of  intervention  in  Spain,  he  sought  to  return  to  the 
Eliigush  alliance. 

Before  we  {>roceed  to  the  latter  period,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
succinctly  exhibit  the  sacrifices  wnich,  in  1836,  were  made  by  the 
French  government  to  the  counter-revolutionary  principle,  which  it 
80  mistalcenly  sought  to  conciliate. 

The  country  which  had  ever  prominently  engaged  the  attention 
of  M.  de  Mettemich,  was  Italy  ;  and  next  to  Italy,  Switzerland. 
Placed  between  Austria  and  France,  Switzerland  might,  in  fact, 
become,  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  countries,  a  great  support, 
or  a  great  danger.  M.  de  Mettemich,  therefore,  entertained  a  very 
strong  desire  to  withdraw  the  twenty-two  cantons  from  French  in- 
fluence, more  especially  since  the  cantonal  revolutions  of  1830,  and 
1831,  had  bemin  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  Helvetic  aristocracy. 

So  long  as  France  was  represented  in  Switzerland  by  M.  de  Ku- 
migny,  our  authority  there  preponderated.  But  on  tne  arrival  of 
M.  de  Montebello,  the  aspect  of  things  changed.  Feebly  supported 
by  Mr.  Morier,  the  English  minister,  a  person  who  appeared  to  re- 
fund every  thing  with  entire  indifference,  M.  de  Montebello  had  to 
contend  with  rivals  of  imremitting  activity,  in  M.  Severin,  the  re- 
presentative of  Russia,  and  M.  de  Bombelles,  the  Austrian  envoy, 
whose  influence  was  especially  ascendant  in  the  cantons  of  Uri, 
Unterwald,  and  Schwitz. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  leagued 
together,  to  undermine  secretly  and  by  slow  degrees  the  credit  of 
France.  They  were  impatient  to  inflict  a  decisive  blow,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  and  this  pretext  was  readily  found  in  the  hos- 
pitality afforded  by  Switzerland  to  the  refugees  from  different 
countries,  who  resorted  there. 

M.  de  Bombelles  had  been  for  some  time  writing  despatch  after 
despatch  to  his  government,  with  most  alarming  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  he  alleged  to  be  on  foot  amongst  the  Italian  refugees. 
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He  at  length  spoke  of  an  armed  body  of  those  men  bcin^aboiitl 
invade  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,     Austria,  hereupon  aBected  tho 
utmost  terror;  and  energetic  representations  were  made  to  the 
binet  of  the  Tuileries,  as  to  the  nece^ty  of  breaking  up  the  focta^ 
conspiracy  thus  threatening  all  Europe  from  its  very  heart.     "  Itt 
in  Switzerland/*  said  the  Austrian  ministers,  ^'  that  the  enemiiSl 
monarchy  hold  their  regicide  school;  this  bloodthirsty  school  mn 
be  closed,  without  delay,     And  what  prince  more  interested  in  the 
matter  than  Louis  Pliiuppe,  surroimded  as  he  is  by  assassins?^ 

At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Mettemich  intimated»  that  if  Fnaoe 
refused  to  act  against  Switzerland,  Austria,  for  its  part,  wouM  nd 
hesitate. 

M.  Thiers,  was  anxious,  without  giving  ofience  to  Austria, 
prevent  the  intervention  of  that  government  in  Switzerland, 
he,  therefore,  taking  the  task  upon  himself,  addressed  the 
in  the  most  liaugbty  and  menacing  knguage- 

Thus  had  M.  de  Mcttcrnich  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes.  Fanee, 
suddenly  become  the  police  of  the  absolute  kings,  consented  lo  ulct 
upon  herself  the  entire  odium  of  initiating  the  contemplated  «Hi» 
rages;  she  was  about  to  persecute,  in  the  last  asylum  open  ta  ihenv 
a  few  unhappy  exiles,  to  annoy,  to  irritate  Switzerlana,  perhaps  to 
render  her  for  ever  an  enemy  ;  a  double  triumph  for  the  Austriia 
cabinet,  which  had  thus  at  once  brought  the  government  of  July 
to  arm  itself  against  Eberty,  and  to  do  that  which  would,  in  all  pio* 
bability,  detacli  from  it,  and  throw  into  the  embraces  of  QertûÊBtf^ 
a  l>eople  whose  friendship  was  so  essenrial  to  its  welfare. 

The  French  government  forwarded  grievous  complaints  of  the 
conduct  of  the  refugees,  assembled  in  Switzerland,  of  the  manner  ÎB 
which  they  abused  the  hospitality  accorded  them,  of  their  tuvicf» 
hand  correspondence  with  the  Parisian  conspirator». 

Now  notliing  could  be  more  utterly  unjust  than  these  aocnsftlimi, 
at  least  as  far  as  France  was  concerned.  So  ikr  from  betnç  in  e«^ 
respondence  with  the  Saute  Vente  UitiverstUe^  at  Paris,  we  pÔB» 
cipal  members  of  the  association  called  Jeune  Europe ^  denounced  it 
as  the  mt^t  dangerous  of  all  the  political  societies.  They  charge 
it  with  contemplating  the  absolute  unity  of  Europe,  with  the  inia»* 
tion  of  confiscating  the  rights  of  all  for  die  benefit  of  one  ttsglt 
country,  France,  and  even  of  one  single  city,  Paris;  tJiey  dia^gri 
it  with  having  conceived  the  audacious  and  tyrannical  design  rf 
erecting  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  a  republxae 
papacy,  allude vouring  as  the  universal  monarchy  to  which,  in  fofmer 
times,  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  aspii-ed.  Was  it  not  clear,  aifcad 
Jeane  Europe^  that  such  were  the  aims  of  tlie  Haute  Vem^  tJimr- 
selk  f  Its  theories  of  centralisation,  its  dictatorial  ospect,  the  pro- 
found, the  formidable  secresy  maintained  as  to  its  main  sDrtngt  «nJ 
nucleus,  the  art  %vith  which  it  had  managed  to  disjoin  and  bmlcilf 
the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  diflerent  counlri»,  do  m 
\  prevent  that  party  from  acting  in  concert  against 
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firom  within  which  might  appear  dangerous  or  oppiesâve.  Did  not 
these  circamstances  thoroughly  show  what  were  the  projects  enter- 
tained by  the  men  who  aimed  at  governing  the  whole  of  republican 
Europe,  by  a  conclave  sitting  at  Paris?  And  upon  this  distrust, 
evidently  sincerely  felt,  though  unfounded,  the  leader  of  Jeune 
Etarcpe  acted;  it  was  federalism  in  conspiracy.  The  efforts  of  Jeune 
Europe  were  accordingly  directed,  not  towards  France,  but  towards 
Grermany  and  Piedmont,  so  that  in  calling  upon  Switzerland  to 
expel  the  refugees,  the  French  ministr}'  was  merely,  at  its  own  risk 
and  peril,  doing  the  work  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

And  it  was  the  very  consciousness  of  this  which  decided  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries  to  act  as  it  did,  so  great  was  its  eagerness  to 
be  admitted  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  league  of  abso- 
lutist powers  ! 

Things  were  in  this  state,  the  powers  only  awaiting  some  pretext 
for  further  proceedings,  when,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1836,  the  Direc- 
tory* of  Berne  addressed  a  note  to  the  Due  de  Montebello,  wherein  it 
requested  the  French  government  to  receive  within  its  territory  the 
reiugees  whom  Switzerland  might  find  herself  under  the  necessity 
of  expelling. 

Switzerland  herself  thus  supplied  the  powers  with  even  more 
than  was  required  for  their  present  purpose.  Delighted  with  their 
success  thus  far,  the  northern  cabinets,  who  were  impatient  in  every 
possible  way  to  compromise  France,  to  disgrace  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and,  more  immediately  to  alienate  from  her  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  Swiss,  were  not  content  with  compelling  the  royalty  of 
July  to  do  penance  for  its  origin,  by  an  open  declaration  against  the 
revolutionary  principle;  and  accorcnngly,  a  thing  scarcely  credible, 
M-  de  Montebello,  at  their  instance,  was  ordered  by  his  govern- 
ment to  reply  to  the  advances  of  the  Directory  of  Berne,  by  a  note 
drawn  up  at  the  foreign  oflice  at  Paris,  and  of  a  character  so 
menacing,  so  impertinent,  that  had  it  been  addressed  to  one  of 
the  great  powers,  it  would  have  at  once  been  returned  without 
a  reply.  After  intimating  that  the  French  government  was  satis- 
fied with  the  recent  proceeding  adopted  by  the  directory,  adding: 
"  It  is  necessary  that  the  measures  ordered  by  the  Vorort  be  punc- 
tually carried  into  eftcct,"  the  writer  of  the  note  reminded  tlie  direc- 
tory of  the  expedition  attempted  in  1834  against  Savoy,  and  of  the 
other  attempts  which  had  tlireatencd  the  security  of  some  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  and  then  went  on  in  the  following  terms  to  make,  as  in 
the  times  of  the  Inquisition,  even  hopes,  desires,  thoughts,  criminal  ; 
"  The  imdersigned  has  tlius  far  only  spoken  of  Sardmia  and  Ger- 
many, as  having  their  security  menaced  by  these  conspiracies,  these 
flagitious  enterprises  ;  but  1  ranee  herself  is  also  eminently  inte- 

•  Our  readers  are  aware  tlmt,  in  Switzerlami,  the  Vorort,  or  chief  directory,  is 
alternately  enjoyed  by  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne.  At  the  period  here  in  quct tion» 
Berne  was  the  directing  canton. 
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rested  in  this  important  question  of  intemaûonal  light,  irben  she 
luis  reason  to  believe  that  the  lefugees  in  Switxeriand  aie  in  doK 
Gorrespondenoe  and  connexion  with  the  Fiench  anarchisis;  nhen 
the  indiscretions  of  those  refiigees  themselTeSy  in  point  of  &ct,  a> 
evidently  attest  the  knowledge  thej  have  of  the  abominable  pro- 
jects of  French  re^cides  ;  when,  in  fine,  it  is  demonstnted  thtt 
their  designs  are  mixed  np,  at  all  events,  in  hope  and  intetUkm,  widi 
the  crimes  recently  attempted  in  France."  The  note^  then  leqmnd 
the  federal  government  to  propose  to  the  diet  such  means  as  it  migk 
deem  most  efficadoiis  for  carrying  out,  in  each  canton,  the  measmcB 
ordered  to  be  taken  against  the  refugees,  and  it  enforoed  the  de- 
mand with  this  menace:  '^  The  directory  must  doubtkas  see,  tint 
should  the  pledge  of  good  fiûth  which  Europe  requires  at  its  handi, 
be  limited  to  mere  declarations,  unattended  by  any  active  measnra 
for  carrying  those  measures  into  practical  effect,  the  poweis  in- 
terested in  having  them  fulfilled,  will  be  fiilly  at  libôty  to  irif 
only  upon  themselves  for  punishing  the  refugees  who  ccospm^ 
within  the  territories  of  Switzerland,  against  their  tzanquillitjr,  aad 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  toleration  of  which  the  mccMiigibk 
enemies  of  the  repose  of  constituted  governments  shall  Anmtîny^^  «> 
be  the  obicct" 

Never  had  the  independence  of  a  free  state  been  more  cpenly  sot 
aside,  more  shamelessly  trampled  imder  foot  Throughout  Euzope, 
the  note  excited  general  indignation.  When  eneigeticallj  qiuf- 
tioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Dr.  Bownng  and  Mr.  Hume, 
Lord  Palmcrston  declared,  that  the  English  government  had  tike& 
^'  no  efficacious  steps  upon  the  subject."  In  France,  all  genexov 
minds  revolted  against  the  outrage.  '^  The  diet,"  said  the  &ai 
isiensj  a  democratic  journal,  "'  the  diet  might  have  reminded  the 
ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  his  master,  when  a  sufifeier 
under  revolutionary  tempests,  was,  heretofore,  but  too  thankful 
to  find  food  and  shelter  in  those  tranquil  valleys,  which  all  parties, 
conquerors  or  conquered,  ought  alike  to  respect  as  a  sanctuary, 
protected  by  the  conscience  of  mankind." 

As  to  the  shuddering  excitement  which  the  note  produced  in 
Switzerland,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rive  an  idea  of  it  At 
Rcidcn,  ten  thousand  coniederates  from  tlie  cantons  of  Berne,  Lu- 
cerne, Schwitz,  Soleure,  Basle,  Campagne,  and  Argau,  met  to 
protest  against  it  In  a  large  and  araent  assembly  held  at  Mun- 
zingcn,  Major  Clias,  having  spoken  of  applying  for  the  recall  of  the 
Due  de  Montcbello,  his  proposal  was  hailed  with  one  îm^yi^n» 
shout  of  enthusiastic  approbation.  At  Flawil,  a  district  of  St 
Ciall,  M.  Hume,  a  popular  orator,  had  already  sent  forth  words, 
whose  eloquence  and  spirit  well  merited  for  them  to  be  repeated  by 
all  the  echoes  of  Switzerland.  At  Viedikon,  near  Zuricn,  twcn^ 
thousand  men  met  on  the  vast  federal  shooting-ground  theie;  ana 
when,  from  a  platform  decorated  with  the  flags  taken  in  the  mw 
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against  Burgundy,  M.  Zehndcr  exclaimed:  *'  Are  you  all  resolved, 
at  the  risk  of  your  lives,  to  resist  unjust  aggression?'  twenty  thou- 
aand  manly  voices  thundered  forth  :  ''  We  are  !  we  are  !"  and  an 
addxesB,  in  unison  with  this  determination,  was  voted  to  the  diet,  as 
guardian  of  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 

But  the  diet,  acting  under  the  sordid  influence  of  a  mean-souled 
and  timid  prudence,  did  not  res{)ond  to  the  popular  impulse.  A 
commission  had  been  named  by  it  to  consider  the  subject,  which 
eeemed  to  hesitate  between  honour  and  fear.  At  this  juncture,  M. 
Thiers  wrote  word  to  the  Due  de  Montcbello,  that  if  the  proceed- 
ings adopted  by  the  diet  were  not  satisfactory,  Switzerland  would 
be  immediately  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  was  proclaiming 
the  abuse  of  superior  force  an  established  right;  it  was  neaping  up 
the  measure  of  outrage.  Yet  it  failed  to  rouse  the  commission,  the 
majority  of  which  remained  under  the  influence  of  fear.  Tlie  report 
to  the  diet  proposed  by  the  commission  accordingly  recommended 
that  a  central  police  should  be  established;  tliat  the  obligation  of 
expelling  the  refugees  who  should  be  sho^vn  to  have  compromised 
the  international  relations  of  Switzerland,  should  be  imposed  on  the 
respective  cantons;  that  the  directory  should  call  upon  the  various 
cantons  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  itself  watch  over 
their  fulfilment;  that,  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  on  the  subject,  be- 
tween the  directory  and  any  particular  canton,  the  directory  should 
be  empowered,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  federal  repre- 
sentatives, to  decide  upon  the  matter  in  dispute;  and  if  the  canton 
still  continued  recusant,  that  the  directory  should  have  authority  to 
eficct  the  execution  of  its  orders  within  the  district,  at  the  expense 
of  the  contumacious  community.  So  tliat,  in  violation  of  the 
federal  compact,  the  cantonal  sovereignty  was  completely  sacrificed 
to  a  central  power,  itself  placed  practically  under  the  sway  of 
ibreifi:n  diplomacy. 

When  submitted  to  the  diet,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1836,  the 
report  was  vehemently  assailed  by  M.  Steigor,  member  for  St.  Gall, 
the  most  democratic  of  all  the  cantons;  but  it  was  supported  by 
the  Avoyer  Tschamer,  a  man  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  honour 
of  Switzerland,  by  reason  of  the  dignified  office  which  he  held. 
M.  de  Chambrier  went  still  further  than  the  report.  Member  for 
Ncufchatel,  and  actinp  under  the  influence  of  Prussia,  he  ventured 
to  demand,  that  the  directory  should  be  invested  ^vith  the  right  of 
directly  pointing  out  suspected  persons,  and  ordering  their  expul- 
sion. \ainly  was  it  urged  how  disgiticeful  it  would  be  for  the 
diet,  yielding  to  menace,  to  set  aside  a  solemn  comjMict,  to  renounce 
the  right  of  affording  an  asylum  to  the  unfortimate,  to  inuke 
itself  the  instrument  of  the  hate  of  foreiffu  despots.  Tliirteen  states 
and  a  half  adopted  the  rejxirt:  Ziu-ich,  tiri,  l^nterwald,  without  re- 
servation; Zug,  Soleure,  Schaft'hausen.  VuLiis,  Neufchutel,  Grisons, 
Fnbourg,  Lucerne,  IkTne,  BiUe- Ville,  and  Sch>vitz,  with  a  reserva- 
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tion  as  to  local  ratification  in  the  respective  cantons;  Af\ 
^Thul■gau, Bale-Cam pagne,  and  Vaud voted  against  it;  Geneva^Gkisv 
lArgaii,  did  not  vote  at  all,  as  was  the  case  with  St.  Gmll,  whoeo  m«m- 
"ber  T^rished  Wan  express  declaration,  to  reserve  to  his  canton  its 
sovereign  rights. 

At  the  news  of  this  result,  Switzerland  was  agitated  to  her  cmiJt; 
and  in  the  grand  councils»  summoned  in  each  canton  to  mtify  the 
decision  of  the  diet,  tlie  discussions  were  renewed  with  incrcaRJ 
energy.  Sixteen  cantons  concurred  with  the  diet;  but  among  tho» 
which  rejected  its  decision,  were  St.  Gall,  Thurgau,  Vnttd,  aad 
Geneva,  four  of  the  most  consîderahlc,  and  all  of  them  frootifr 
cantons,  Vaud  and  Geneva  forming  the  principal  portion  of  Ff^ndl 
Switzerland,  their  resistance  to  tlic  unjust  pretensions  oftbeFraKll 
government  was  the  object  of  more  especial  rcmark  and  fim>nAi^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Europe;  and  hereupon  arose  a  question  of  gnte 
import  for  the  consideration  of  the  majority.  Waa  the  cmienuni 
of  the  diet  obligatory  ?  In  creating  a  central  police  ;  in  depira| 
the  cantonal  sovereignty  of  the  right  of  giving  refuge  to  sank  M 
might  be  deemed  worthy  of  it;  in  subjecting  to  tht*  docijiansofdtf 
directory  and  the  federal  representatives,  the  diet,  the  supreme  i 
thority  of  the  confederation»  had  not  the  majority  set  an  inipi^ 
hand  upon  the  solemn  pact  which  bound  them  altogetlier;  hud  ' 
not  done  that  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  overthrow  the 
system  under  which  they  lived;  and,  to  alter  the  condition  of  thfi 
sacred  compact,  to  change  that  system,  was  it  not  essential  to  fin 
obtain  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  cantons?  Such  were  tkt 
views  urged  with  much  iorce  and  ability  by  M.  GauUieirn,  in 
Nmivellhte  Vaudois^  the  faithful  organ  of  the  Swiss  patriot». 

Such  was  the  position  of  things,  such  the  condition  of 
minds,  when  an  odious  machination  was  suddenly  brought  to 

On  tlie  19th  of  July,  1836,  JL  de  Montebello/addrcsscd  a  noie» 
the  directory,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  a  person  nanK^  Cooaa 
whom  he,  the  French  ambassador,  denoimced  as  an  accompBtttf 
Fiesclii.  Now,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  1  Olh  of  Aagoili 
the  prefect  of  Nidau  received  intelligence,  that  among  ULngà 
strangers  who  were  lodged  in  the  Hotel-de* Ville,  there  was  a  qy. 
Tliereupon  the  prefect  of  Nidau  commanded  the  productioa  rf 
passports.  Two  were  delivered  to  him  bearing  the  names  of  II«^ 
thola  and  Migliarl,  Italians,  and  a  third  with  that  of  Henui% 
,  Frenchman,  native  of  Strasburg,  commercial  traveller,  joumefiK 
&ver  Switzerland  on  commercial  business.  This  latter  paa^port  hw 
been  delivered  by  the  French  embassy,  November  13,  la^Stiiui 
was  signed  Le  chargé  (T affaires  de  France^  G,  de  Beîkvid.  Tba  wê» 
functionary  received  also  several  papers  belonging  to  the  pnstwuU 
Hennann,  among  which  were,  1st,  a  passport  in  th<ft  name  of  AugltfB 
Cheb  Conseil,  dated  Ancona,  April  22, 1834 ;  2nd,  another  paanxt » 
the  name  of  Corelli,  delivered  at  Besançon  by  the  prefect  al  fiofibf 
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Aagiist  4,  1836,  good  for  one  year.     Being  arrested   and  taken 
beibro  the  prefect  of  Nidau.  the  pretended  Hermann  avowed  that  his 
— —  was  Conseil  ;  he  ticknowledged  the  three  paesports,  and  finally 
Dd  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the 
police.     On  the  12th^  he  was  handed  over  to  tlie  jiolice  of 
rncwithliis  two  travelling  companions,  Berihola  and  IVl  igljari; 
,  on  the  16th,  an  investi^jation  was  ordered,  the  result  of  which 
the  following  report,  ^\l^ch  we  here  quote  exactly,  as  an  im- 
lortal  testimony  to  the  morality  of  monarchial  governments, 
**  Conseil  declares,  that  he  ha?  been  in  the  service  of  the  police  of 
since  the  beginning  of  k^t  June,     Immediately  after  Ali- 
lud's  attempt  at  murder,  he  was  summoned  to  one  of  the  offices  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior.     A  secrctaiy  named  Jacobin  told  him 
Iw  must  set  out  for  Switzerland,   where  they  were  arresting  politi- 
^bI  Fcfugecs  to  transport  ilicm  throngli  France  to  England •     He 
WkAà  him  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  French  embassy 
^1  lieme,  pointing  liim  out  as  an  accomplice  of  Fieschi  and  Alibaiid, 
in  order  to  have  him  arrested  and  transported  out  of  the  territory; 
that  by  that  means  he  would  become  accpiainted  with  the  Germans, 
French,  and  othera  who  should  be  cxpelletl;  that  he  should  seek 
to  gain  their  friendship  and  confidence,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
"  ey  were  meditating  any  attack  upon  the  royal  family  of  France; 
it  if  need  were  he  should  manage  so  as  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
_    od,  in  order  to  continue  his  mission  in  that  country  ;  tmd  that 
il  wai  expected  he  should  make  an  exact  report  of  every  thing  he 
oottld  learn.   He  was  given  the  address  of  the  under-secretary  ot  the 
IBta»try  of  the  interior.     ThereufK^n  a  passport  was  given  liim  in 

Bl^e  ofChéli  Napoleon,  and  a  sum  of  450  francs  (as  police 
i  he  drew  a  tixed  salary  of  300  francs  a  month,  with  150  francs 
tioiial  when  sent  on  distant  service)*  Directions  were  given 
ftt  tho  aarao  time,  that  immediately  on  arriving  in  Berne  he 
go  before  the  poUce  and  declare  lus  real  name,  Auguste  Con- 
adding  that  by  a  concatenation  of  unfortunate  circumstances 
I  had  been  implicated  in  the  charges  against  Fieschi  and  Alibaud; 
that^  after  the  prosecution  against  the  latter,  he  had  been  forced  to 
quit  Paris  to  escape  imprisonment;  tliat  he  came  to  Switzerland  in 
icanrh  of  an  asylum  ;  that  for  this  reason  he  requested  a  permtJt  de 
ji^^o«r  (licence  to  reside);  and  tliat,  furthermore,  the  means  of  ex- 
JMenoe  were  secured  to  him  by  his  family,  so  tlmt  there  was  no 
a;er  of  his  becoming  a  burden  to  any  one. 

:  the  4th  of  July,  Conseil  took  a  place  in  the  diligence  from 
Iftto  Berne  for  the  next  day,  when  he  actually  set  out.  On  the 
be  was  at  Iksan^on,  on  the  9th  at  Neufcmitel;  on  the  10th 
he  arrived  in  Berne  where,  he  remained  until  the  15th  of  August. 
He  lot^zed,  at  first,  at  the  Abbaye  des  Gentils  Homme*,  afterwards 
ml  tbe  Croix  Fédérale  ;  he  entered  his  name  in  the 


Napoleon  CheU. 


strangers  regis- 


On  tiie  day  of  his  arrival,  the  lUth,  Cheli  repaired  at  noon  to 
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the  phtfonn;  it  was  Sunday,  there  was  nmsic,  and  the  plaieeirM 
cTowd»?cL  There  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Italians, 
Boèchi  and  Primavesi,  whom  he  heard  speaking  his  own  hmginge; 
he  srave  them  immeliately  to  understand  that  he  was  implicated  in 
the^affidrs  of  Fieschi  and  Alibaud^  a  thing  which,  acocMrdiiiff  to 
their  declaration,  excited  their  surprise  as  coming  from  a  man  whom 
they  saw  for  the  first  time.  Conformably  to  the  instmctioiis  givw 
him  in  Paris,  ConsoU  presented  himself  at  the  poIiceK>ffioe  <»  the 
town. 

^*  The  permis  de  séjour  was  refused  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit 
Berne. 

"'  Notwithstanding  this  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  22nd  ia 
that  capital,  tmder  pretext  that  he  was  waiting  for  funds  for  whidi 
he  had  applied  to  his  relations.  During  his  stay  in  Berne  he  fie* 
quently  went  to  the  Jews'  tavern,  situated  in  tLe  Rue  d'Aarbog, 
watched,  as  he  says,  the  refugees,  in  accordance  with  the  ordos 
given  liim,  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Roman  count  Be^ 
thola.  and  the  Venetian  Maxata,  whom,  according  to  the  declan- 
tion  of  the  two  latter,  he  wished  to  persuade  to  enter  the  Soeuti  à» 
Familles  newly  organised  in  Paris  on  the  model  of  the  SoeUii  im 
Droits  de  T  Homme,  and  for  which  he  was  endeavouring  toprocme 
members  in  Berne,  most  of  whom  should  be  students.  Tnos  SA, 
he  overstep  the  limit  which  separates  the  office  of  spy  from  that  of 
agent  provocateur  (instiçatorV  a  practice  common  enough  with  thoee 
who  are  once  entangled  in  the  bonds  of  depravity. 

"  During  this  time.  Conseil  confesses  that  ne  several  times  addrcaied 
reports  to  a  Sieur  Jacobin  of  Paris,  from  whom  he  alleges  he  received 
two  replies,  whioli  were  addressed  to  him.  poste restante^hj  that  persttt 
Tliese  two  replies,  he  tells  us,  are  the  mutilated  letters,   without 
addn?ss  or  signature,  (the  addre^  appears  to  have  been  torn  up),  whidi 
will  be  found  with  the  other  papers,  and  are  in  the  following  terms: 
*'  No.  1.  '  Accept  all  the  proposals  which  shall  be  made  to  yoa 
by  your  fellow-countrymeu.     Give  your  address  where  you  arc  to 
be,  so  that  the  correspondence  may  be  continued.' 
•**  Paris,  July  16,  1836.' 
*' No.  2.    'July  16.   1836. — If  they  want  to  force  you  to  quit 
Berne,  learn  among  yi>ur  friends  where  you  can  find  a   place  to 
retire  to  in  a  neiglilx»ui  ing  canton,  where  you  cannot  be  molested, 
and  where  you  will  be  among  frit-nils.     If  you  are  expelled  fpoo 
SwitZL-rLind,  ca.-t  yourself  on  Providence.' 

**  Being  annoyed  by  the  police,  Conseil  quitted  Berne  on  the  22n<l 
of  July,  passed  the  night  in  Neufehàiel,  toi>k  post  for  Pontarlier  the 
next  day,  and  arrived  at  Besançon  on  the  24tn.  He  wrote  instantir 
to  Paris  for  fresh  instructions,  which  did  not  immediately  arrive. 
As  soon  as  they  came,  he  went  to  the  prefecture,  wlKsre  a  new 
passport  was  delivered  to  him  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  Cheli,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  in  silver  (lor  his  inn  charges  and 
celling  expenses),  ^vith  orders  to  repair  to  Berne  by  way  <Â 
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Marteau,  Neufchfttel,  and  Locle,  and  to  call  for  new  instructions  at 
the  French  embassy.  On  his  objecting,  that  he  had  received  orders 
in  Paris  not  to  set  nis  foot  within  the  doors  of  the  embassy,  he  was 
Uàd  in  reply,  that  counter  orders  had  been  received.  He  pointed 
oat  that  a  quite  new  passport  might  give  rise  to  suspicions  as  to 
whether  he  was  really  a  refugee,  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  this 
observation. 

"  He  immediately  set  out  again,  and  arrived  once  more  in  Berne, 
on  the  6th  of  August.  On  ahghting  at  the  Aarberg  gate,  ho 
inquired  where  was  the  Sauvage  inn  ;  there  he  signed  his  name 
Corelli,  in  the  strangers'  register. 

"  Conseil  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  refugees  MigUari, 
Boschi,  and  Primavesi,  who  resolved  secretly  to  search  his  trunk, 
and  seize  his  papers.  ConseiPs  arrival  baffled  tliis  design,  and  a 
breakfast  was  appointed  for  the  next  day,  August  7,  at  which 
Conseil  was  to  be  present.  The  intention  of  the  refugees  was  to 
clear  themselves  in  each  other's  eyes  at  this  meeting,  from  the 
imputation  of  espionnage, 

"  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  August,  Conseil  repaired,  at  a  very 
late  hour,  to  the  French  embassy.  The  following  is  his  statement 
on  this  subject:  *  On  arriving  at  M.  de  Montebellos  I  told  a 
servant  to  announce  me  ;  he  deâred  my  name,  wanted  to  know 
my  business,  &c.  ;  but  as  I  insisted,  I  was  introduced  directly  into  a 
3X>om  on  the  ground  floor,  in  which  there  was  a  party  of  ladies*  and 
gentlemen.  The  duke  immediately  came  up  to  me  and  led  me 
into  a  httle  cabinet,  where  I  saw  a  desk  and  papers.  There  I  de- 
tailed to  him  the  position  in  which  I  was,  and  tlie  duke  rcpUed  to 
ine  nearly  in  these  words  :  ^  Do  you  know  that  this  position  is 
an  extremely  bad  one  ?  Wliat  is  to  be  done  ?  The  police  are  in 
search  of  you  since  I  denounced  you.  You  must  quit  Berne.  I 
will  give  you  a  passport  in  another  name,  and  you  must  try  to 
escape.'  The  duke  then  sat  down,  told  me  to  take  a  seat,  and  sent 
for  his  secretary.  As  the  latter  was  not  to  be  found,  the  duke  told 
me  to  call  on  liim  again  at  five  next  morning.  Upon  my  observing 
to  him  that  a  visit  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  might  cause  me  to  be 
detected,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  desired  me  to  call  tlie  next 
day  at  nine  in  the  evening,  at  the  chancery  of  the  embassy,  where 
he  would  give  me  a  fresh  passport  and  money  for  my  journey. 
The  duke  dismissed  me  with  these  words  :  *  I  will  give  my  first 
«ecretary  the  necessary  orders,  and  he  will  arrange  the  affair  with 
you.'     Whereupon  I  went  back  to  the  Sauvage.' 

"On  Sunday,  August  7,  at  six  in  the  morning,  Berthola,  Migliari, 
Botchi,  Frimavesi,  and  Conseil  repaired  to  the  appointed  break- 
fast. 

"  Conseil  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  key  of  his  trunk,  which  he 
immediately  threw  on  the  table.  Bertliola  took  it  up  along  with 
the  passport,  and  it  was  determined  tliat  the  psirty  should  go  back 
to  the  î&uvage  to  examine  Conseil*s  baggage. 
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*''  Ic  was  then,  thej  5slj.  cbac  the  exunmasioa  of  die  tmnk  took 
place.  If  one  of  ihecn  û  to  be  beHered.  thej  went  so  fin  as  to 
search  CooseH's  person,  on  whidi  thev  found  seven  or  eight  ûmci 
in  silver.  BenhoLi  seized  all  the  suspected  papers  to  the  number 
of  ten«  the  siine  which  were  afterwards  pat  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
Prefect  of  Xidau. 

"  At  that  momen:  Ccnîeil  renewed  his  avowals^  and  to  giTe  proof 
of  his  g>>xl  intentions  and  his  wish  to  repair  his  tkult,  he  made  knoini 
to  his  companions,  tîiat  he  was  to  go  that  same  erening  at  nine  to  tbe 
secreury skip  of  the  French  enibasy .  to  receive  a  new  paaspcwt,  monej, 
and  instructions,  which  he  promised  to  communicate  to  them. 

**  At  the  hour  appointed.  Conseil,  followed  bj  Berthola  and  Mig- 
liari,  who  went  with  him  to  the  Place  de  la  Cathédrale,  proceeded 
to  the  ambassador  s  chancery. 

**  *•  I  found  ÎI.  de  Belleval  there,'  savs  Conseil  ;  '  he  exchanged 
come  words  with  me.  and  said,  among  other  things»  '  Well,  nam 
shall  we  arrange  the  matter  ?  it  is  an  awkward  one.'  He  then  took 
a  blank  passport,  filled  it  up  in  my  presence,  put  his  signature  at  de 
foot,  ana  told  me  to  add  mine,  which  I  did  mmiediately.  He  had 
put  the  date  of  November  15,  1835,  to  the  passport,  which  nas 
made  out  in  the  name  of  François  HermaniL  He  gave  me  ak> 
two  hundred  French  firancs  in  gold  napoleons,  with  orders  to  qmt 
Berne  and  go  to  other  Swiss  towns,  where  it  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  pass  for  a  traveller,  and  to  watch  several  refugees  of  dî&RBÈ 
nations.  The  names  of  these  refugees  were  in  my  pocket-book,  m 
which  I  liad  written  them  down  ;  but  the  leaves  containing  them, 
were  destroyed  by  me  at  Nidau,  where  my  pocket-book  was  not 
taken  from  me  until  the  day  after  my  arrest.  The  only  names  I 
remember  are  those  of  Mazzini,  and  the  two  brothers  Kufiini.' 

"  Immediately  after  this  last  confession  (dated  26th  of  August), 
Conseil  drew  from  his  breast  a  paper  he  had  contrived  to  conceal  untH 
then,  and  which  was  no  other  than  that  just  spoken  of.  It  contains 
in  two  different  handwritings  several  names  of  persons  and  places, 
among  others  : 

•'  liauschenplatt,  Ruffini,  due  fratelli. 

"  Gencvra,  Dupcrey,  Dumoler. 

**  A  Zurichc,  Gragnc  (doubtless  Granier). 

**  A  Lusana,  M.  dc  Ludre. 

"  A  Intcrlachcn,  Chancel. 

*'  A  Bal  Champagne,  Liestal. 

"According  to  Conseil's  confession,  the  words  RaHsckembÉij 
de  Ludre ^  Interlachciiy  Cliancel^  were  written  by  M.  de  BellevaL  In 
the  word  Duperey,  il.  de  Belleval  changed  the  initial  S  written  by 
Conseil  into  a  D  which  now  begins  the  word. 

**  Conseil  ran  immediately  from  the  chancery  of  the  embaflsy  to 
the  Obcr  Tlior,  where  the  four  Italians  were  waiting  for  him,  as  had 

in  a^eed  on.     He  made  known  to  them  the  passport  he  had 
ivcd  in  the  name  of  François  Hermann,  commercial  traveller  of 
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SUasburg^  and  the  instructions  lie  had  received,  namingt  ot  hem  the 
peraoos  ami  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  ;  he  spoke  also  to  Ber* 
thola  and  Migliari  of  the  money  he  had  received,  and  showed  it  in 
cold  pieces.  After  promising  not  to  betray  any  of  the  Italians  that 
bad  been  named  to  liirn,  Conseil  returned  into  the  town  with  the 
Italians,  and  following  the  advice  of  Berthola,  instead  of  going  to 
the  Sauw^e,  he  went  to  lodge  at  the  Ciffogne^  where  he  enrolled 
,  luinself  in  the  strangers'  register  by  the  name  oï  Hermann. 
I  •'  Meanwhile,  Migliari  had  resolved  to  disclose  the  purpose  of 
Conscil's  mission,  and  to  make  him  publicly  known  aa  an  agent  of 
the  French  police. 

"  With  tnis  intention  he  bespoke  at  the  post-office  two  places 
for  Friboujg  (whither  he  was  to  go  again  to  get  his  papers  for  the 
journey  he  Imd  previously  projected),  paid  Ibr  them  with  a  gold 
napoleon  he  had  received  ibr  that  purpose  from  Conseil,  and  wrote 
to  M.  Bandolier,  formerly  an  employe  in  the  Jeune  Stiisse^  at 
Brienne,  that  he  would  bring  some  one  on  Wednesday,  August  10, 
I  to  Nidau,  At  noon  he  set  out  with  the  post.  His  companions 
waited  for  him  at  the  Ober  Thor,  on  the  road,  where  Conseil  got 
XDto  tht^  carriage. 

**  From  that  moment  Migliari  never  lost  sight  of  Conseil.  He 
^Jo^ed  in  the  same  hotel,  and  passed  the  night  on  a  bench  placed 
HlMslbre  the  door  that  separated  his  chamber  from  Conseirs,  keeping 
vwaldi  to  frustrate  any  attempt  at  escape  which  the  latterniight  make*'* 

What  need  we  add  to  these  overwhelming  disclosurea? 

Meanwhile  no  reply  except  the  Conchaivm  had  been  made  to  the 
loo  famous  note  of  the  Due  dc  MontebeUo;  it  was  amidst  the  in- 
dignation and  disgust  excited  by  C^onseir»  afiair  that  the  diet 
liegan  its  deliberations  on  a  draft  of  a  reply  concluded  and  gummed 
up  in  these  words:  ''  The  office  of  M.  de  Slontebello  does  not  suffi- 
ciently respect  the  Icfrliimate  susceptibihties  of  Switzerland,  when  it 
mippoaes  a  case  in  which  she  would  be  imtrue  to  her  intcrnationsd 
obu^tions.  The  confederation  has  shown  by  deeds  Uiat  it  knows 
hs  duties  without  being  reminded  of  them,  and  fulfill  them  without 
betng  called  on  to  do  so.  But  it  likewise  knows  its  rights,  which  its 
MO^raphical  position  does  not  weaken.  Accordingly,  it  cannot  admit 
the  pretension  that  others  than  itsell'  should  arrogate  the  right  of  doing 
Justice  on  the  refugees  who  cansptre  in  Stdtzeriand^t  and  of  putting  an 
md  i»  tkt  toleration  she  exercises,  llie  diet  would  repudiate,  in  the 
Bioai  ener^^tic  manner,  such  a  violation  of  the  federal  sovereignty, 
confident  m  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  in 
llie  support  of  the  whole  nation/' 

Suca  language  would  liave  been  sufficient,  strictly  speaking,  to 

reet  the  dignity  of  Switzerland,  but  for  the  previous  adoption  of 
Gmcluswn.  but  after  so  deplorable  an  act  of  submission,  what 
lopiified  a  few  pompous  phrases  on  the  inviolability  of  a  sovereign 
mOÊBfeniimt  nation?    llie  diet  ought  to  have  comprehended,  that 
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the  recall  of  the  ambassador  who  had  insulted  it  was  not  too  much 
to  demand  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  equality  of  honoar 
between  the  two  countries.  But  this  it  did  not  comprehend:  for 
inane  as  it  was,  the  draft  was  adopted  by  eighteen  cantons.  Three 
thought  the  reply  too  energetic  !  These  were  Uri,  Unterwald,  and 
Schwitz. 

Again,  if  the  Condusum  had  not  been  rigorously  executed  !  But 
on  the  24th  the  Vorort  enjoined  all  the  cantons  to  expel  the  stnn- 
gers  who  came  under  the  scope  of  the  first  article.  Orders  were 
given  to  convey  to  the  French  frontiers  the  refugees  Ms^aggînî^  Raf. 
nni,  Rauschenplatt,  Peters,  and  Litzius;  Harro  Uarrin^  wasaneEted 
in  Berne;  Strohmeyer  was  sent  to  England,  and  Boscni  found  him- 
self subjected  to  a  decree  of  expulsion  on  mere  suspicions,  not  m 
proved  facts. 

Thence  a  redoubling  of  threats,  pushed  to  the  degree  of  însolenœ, 
on  the  part  of  the  nortnem  powers.  "  We  learn  from  authority  to 
be  relied  on,"  said  the  Augsburg  Gazette^  ''  that  the  troubles  of 
Switzerland  have  given  occasion  to  a  treaty  between  the  powen  of 
the  east  and  west  of  Europe,  who  have  chosen  France  as  the  expo- 
nent of  their  demands If  the  Helvetic  diet  does  not  aocozd 

with  good  grace  what  diplomacy  requires  of  it,  the  most  severe  coe^ 
cive  measures  will  be  taken  against  the  confederation.  The  syiH&e 
Thomas  has  laid  before  the  senate  of  our  free  town  the  plan  of  ope- 
rations prepared."  Such  is  the  part  the  government  of  Fruwe 
was  made  to  play  in  Europe  six  years  after  the  revolution  of  1830! 
Not  thus  had  Napoleon  dealt  with  Switzerland,  of  which  he  wm 
almost  the  legislator,  and  which  owed  so  much  to  the  protection  of 
his  genius.  But  the  time  of  great  conceptions  and  of  great  men 
was  passed  away. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  the  narrative  we  have  begun,  for 
we  are  close  upon  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers,  under  whose  ministry  the 
quarrel  with  Switzerland  had  commenced. 

Wliat  was  the  share  of  responsibility  resting  on  M.  Thiers  in  this 
disastrous  and  shameful  quarrel?  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  not 
cognisant  of  the  whole  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  as  he  afterwards 
distinctly  declared.  For  instance,  he  was  ignorant,  he,  the  prime 
ministi^r,  of  the  utterly  ignominious  mission  committed  to  the  spy 
Conseil.     But  what  he  may  with  justice,  and  what  he  must  be  re- 

f)roachcd  with  is,  that  he  crushed  Switzerland,  a  friendly  country,  i 
and  of  liberty;  that  he  pretended  to  take  in  a  serious  light  pre- 
texts, tlic  falsehood  of  wliich  his  keen  intelligence  must  have  seen 
throudi;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  leagued  himself  with  the 
enterprises  of  absolute  kings  against  the  democratic  principle. 

It  IS  true  he  repented  of  this  in  the  end,  but  not  until  tne  affiont 
put  upon  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  court  of  Vienas 
made  it  clear  and  manifest  how  artificial  were  the  caresses  of  M. 
de  Metternich,  and  how  invincible  were  his  feeUngs  of  repugnance 
M.  Thiers  then  wished  to  retrace  his  steps  up  hill;  a  vain  attempt! 
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The  state  of  things,  such  as  he  had  contributed  to  make  it,  was 
stronger  than  he,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  bore  him  down. 

It  was  the  Spanish  question  which  was  to  overthrow  M.  Thiers. 
Now  the  situation  of  the  Peninsula,  during  the  year  1836,  had  been 
as  follows: 

It  was  governed,  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  by  M.  Mendizabal,  a 
man  of  volcanic  temperament,  with  a  head  full  of  schemes  and  ex- 
pedients, a  man  unequalled  in  Spain  for  quick  and  shrewd  appre- 
nension,  and  boldness  in  enterpnse,  but  who  knew  not  how  to 
make  the  most  of  his  successes  or  of  fortune  ;  a  brilliant  adventurer, 
had  he  moved  in  a  minor  sphere,  and  in  office  an  impassioned  revo- 
lutionist He  combined,  moreover,  all  those  qualities  that  speak 
mightily  to  assembled  bodies  of  men;  tall  stature,  a  glance  of  fire, 
a  peremptory  bearing,  and  such  a  pronencss  to  emotion,  that  one 
day  he  even  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing  in  the  very  tribune. 

To  dazzle  the  minds  of  men  by  announcing  tne  possession  of  a 
secret  that  would  save  Spain;  to  obtain  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  chamber  of  procuradores;  to  order,  at  all  risks,  a  levy  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  to  direct  discussion  to  a  remodelling  of  the  electoral 
law  ;  to  break  down  the  first  resistance  of  the  Cortes  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  people;  to  set  up  the  national  estates  for  sale;  to  authorise  the 
redemption  of  dues  accruing  to  the  religious  communities  ;  to  decree 
the  suppression  of  convents  in  Spain,  the  old  countiy  of  the  Inqui- 
âtion;  all  this  was  for  Mendizabal  the  business  of  a  few  months.  On 
the  matter  of  the  suppression  of  convents,  it  is  alleged,  that  having 
presented  himself  one  evening  to  the  regent  Christina,  he  said  to 
ner,  pulling  out  his  watch,  '*  Madame,  couriers  are  in  readiness  on 
all  the  roa£;  they  will  set  off  in  an  hour  if  the  regent  deigns  to 
approve  of  the  measure  I  propose;"  and  in  the  contrary  case  he 
would  have  resigned.  Christina  signed  the  decree,  that  is  to  say,  a 
whole  revolution. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  minister  should  be  hateful  to 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries;  the  more  so  as  the  reforms  attempted  by 
him  were  completed  in  the  very  height  of  the  strange  alliance  con- 
tnuTted  by  the  French  government  vrith  the  absolutist  courts.  Thus, 
whilst  M.  de  Rayneval,  our  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was  studying  to 
damage  Mendizabal  in  the  opinion  of  the  regent,  pains  were  taken 
in  Paris  to  have  him  thought  guilty  of  sellinç  himself  to  British 
interests.  Nothing,  however,  that  he  had  sacnficed  to  them  was 
particularised  ;  but  appearances  were  made  use  of  against  him  :  he 
bad  lived  long  in  England,  was  attended  by  an  English  servant, 
retained  certain  English  usages,  and  received  muskets,  ammimition, 
and  money,  firom  uie  court  of  St.  James's,  to  fight  against  Don 
Carlos. 

The  court  of  the  Tuileries  had,  besides,  special  motives  for  ruin- 
ine  the  Spanish  minister,  which  it  is  good  to  make  known. 

Af  endizabal — and  this  was  a  deplorable  inconsistency  on  his  part — 
had  brought  with  him  into  office,  along  with  the  d^iie  of  revola- 
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tîonismg  Spain,  that  of  strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  m> 
narchy.  But  this  latter  consummation  depended  on  the  solution  of 
three  problems:  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  extinguish  the  civil  wv, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  throne  from  the  too  great  po- 
pularity of  a  victorious  general;  next,  to  provide  for  the  case  ia 
which  the  regency  should  become  vacant  before  the  majoritj 
of  Isabella;  and,  thirdly,  to  anticipate  the  diplomatic  diffioiltia 
which  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  could  not  fail  to  create. 
Mendizabal  proposed  secretly  to  Christina,  to  melt  the  three  pro- 
blems into  one,  by  the  immediate  marriage  of  Isabella.  In  that  ct» 
there  would  be  no  further  cause  to  fear,  on  behalf  of  the  monarchj, 
the  ascendancy  of  a  triumphant  general,  since  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  army  would  be  the  queen's  husband;  the  regency  becoming 
void,  supreme  autliority  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
elevated  above  ambitious  rivalry  ;  and  as  for  the  matrimonial  emba^ 
rassments  to  be  avoided,  the  best  course  was  not  to  give  them  time 
to  arise,  by  settling  the  matter  at  once. 

There  remained  the  task  of  choosing  a  prince  who  should  combine 
the  various  qualities  required  by  the  circumstances,  viz.  :  militin 
habits,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  ;  exalted  birth,  so  that  the  sovereigns  might  not  scruple  to 
accept  him  ;  such  a  condition  in  Europe  tnat  his  marriage  miglit 
not  excite  an  outbreak  of  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  principe  poweis; 
lastly,  wealth,  that  he  might  not  be  reproached  with  having  come  into 
Spam  to  enrich  himself.  The  prince  who  in  Mendizab^'s  opinion 
united  all  these  qualifications  was  the  Duke  of  Leuchtembeig:*  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  propose  him  to  Christina. 

The  regent  seemed  to  regard  this  plan  with  favour  :  but  it  could 
only  be  rendered  successful  by  promptitude  and  secrecy  in  the  means 
of  its  execution.  Now  M.  de  Rayneval  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  scheme,  and  this  was  quite  enough  to  defeat  it.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Leuchtemberg  had  one  insuperable  defect  in  Louis  Philippe's  eyes, 
that  of  belonging  to  the  Bonaparte  family.  Mendizabal  had  conse- 
quently abrmed  a  dynastic  interest,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
knew  what  influence  was  undermining  l\is  credit,  what  hands  were 
preparing  his  fall.  So  then,  that  French  intervention  which  he  re- 
pudiated as  a  Spaniard  and  a  revolutionist,  Mendizabal  was  like- 
wise interested  as  a  minister  in  rejecting. 

And  yet  how  many  fearful  c\'ils  had  civil  war  heaped  on  Spain 
since  Mendizabal  had  taken  office  !  In  1835,  the  Carlists  had  lost 
in  Zumalacarreguy  a  man  as  competent  to  organise  an  army  as  to 
lead  it  against  the  enemy,  an  indomitable  soldier,  an  experienced 
officer,  a  hero.  Yet  great  as  was  this  loss  for  Don  Carlos,  the  insur- 
rection had  kept  its  ground  and  gained  more  strength.  Encamped, 
in  1836,  in  a  territory'  more  than  tliirty  leagues  in  extent,  comprised 
between  ihe  Pyrenees,  the  Arga,  theEbro,  and  the  ocean,  it  occu- 

*  The  same  who  has  since  numricd  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  ùt  Bjoêê^l 
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pied  formidable  inaccessible  positions  there,  was  backed  by  a  com- 
pact mass  of  nearly  forty  thousaod  men,  and  radiated  to  a  diatanoc 
by  means  of  bands  under  daring  leaders,  drunk  with  rage,  strong  in 
their  audacity,  activity,  and  cunning,  and  everywhere  leaving  bloody 
marks  of  their  passage,  in  Catalonia,  Lower  Aragon,  La  Mancha, 
Old  Castile,  Gafieia,  and  the  Asturias.  Accordingly,  there  were  no 
pitched  batilea,  but  ceaselessly  recurring  attacks,  ambuscades  at  every 
step,  towns  surprised,  villages  plundered,  horrible  acts  of  vengeance, 
incendiary  fires,  and  butcheries.  Cabrerais  old  mother,  shot  at  Tor- 
tosa,  and  imraediately  avenged  by  the  murder  of  eighty  women  whom 
Cabrera  shot  in  his  turn; — what  more  is  wanting  to  portray  the  cha- 
racter of  that  bloody  struggle  in  which  a  brave  and  unfortunate 
nation  was  desperately  engaged?  Had  the  arena  even  been  circura- 
ecribed  !  But  the  excesses  of  armed  brigandage  that  desolated  the 
rural  districts,  were  responded  to  by  the  savage  bowlings  and  fright- 

[  ful  holocausts  of  insurrection  in  the  towns.  One  shout  was  often 
sufficient  to  raise  the  multitude  :  Death  to  the  Carlists  !  At  Barco* 
lona,  for  instance,  on  the  night  of  January  4,  1836,  the  people  ran 
by  torch-light  to  the  citadel^  scaled  the  walk,  massacred  a  hundred 
and  twenty  Carlist  prisoners,  threw  Colonel  O^Donnell  from  the 
ramparts,  dragged  his  corpse  about  the  streets  at  the  end  of  a  rope, 
and  then  burned  it  in  tlie  open  square,  with  beEowings  of  frantic 
applause. 

How  were  aU  these  horrors  to  bo  cut  short?  How  was  Spain  to 
escape  from  the  bloody  hsts  in  which  she  had  so  long  been  turning? 
To  those  who  were  not  afraid  of  the  importance  of  coxm ter- revolu- 
tionary ideas  ripened  in  the  court  of  France ^  the  question  was  not 

f  dubiuus,  and  they  loudly  called  for  intervention.  But  on  this  point 
Mcndizabal  was  not  a  man  to  bend.  All  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  sanction  was  the  system  of  trandhnitaHon^  intended  solely  to  de- 
prive Don  Carlos  of  the  succours  transmitted  to  him  by  the  northern 

•  powers  ;  and  we  have  stated  the  causes  that  induced  M.  Thiers  to 

'reject  that  system  in  his  despatch  of  March  18,  1836. 

About  two  months  after  the  sending  of  that  despatch,  Mendijsabal 
fell  a  victim  to  this  mistaken  belief,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  popular 
revolution  was  compatible  with  the  consolidation  of  a  monarchy;  be 
fell  under  court  intrigues,  notwithstanding  the  support  of  tlie  cnam- 
ber  of  procuradores  and  the  sympathy  oi  the  people.     And  it  was 

I  Isluritss  who  governed  Spain  when  M.  Thiers  endeavoured  to  renew 

\  by  intervention  that  English  alliance  which  he  himself  had  broken  off. 
The  opportunity  seemed  favourable.     Gained  over  by  Christina, 

f  IfturitsE,  on  taking  office,  had  put  himself  forward  without  scruple, 
[the  adversary  of  his  old  friends,  and  of  the  principles  he  had  till 
tiphcld,  as  a  deserter  from  the  revolutionary  cause;  and,  lastly, 
ft9  a  partisan  of  intervention.  RL  Thiers,  in  interfering  in  Spain, 
had  nu  h)nger,  therefore,  to  fear  either  a  collision  with  a  hostile  mi- 
nistry, or  the  danger  of  gi^ng  aid  to  democratic  ideas. 

Tiie  foreign  legion,  composed  of  thrc^  thousand  soldiers,  had  been 
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fonned  and  destined  to  succour  the  Peninsula.     Thieis  resolTcdl 
augment  it  to  twelve  thousand  men,  and  thus  to  protect  Chiistioa  î 
a  more  efficacious  manner.     To  tliis  end  it  was  neoesaary  to 
picked  soldiers  in  the  legion,  and  to  put  it  under  the  cxanmand  rf 
an  officer  of  great  ener^^y  imd  holdneas.     M.  Thiers  cast  hid  e>  »*■  "" 
IL  Bugeaud,  whose  mibtary  (qualifications  he  esteemed  most  1 
and  on  whose  dcvotedness  he  relied.     He  wrote»  therefore,  to  iiun  v< 
Africa,  where  that  general  had  just  won  the  battle  of  Sickali.  im] 
so  adroitly  set  before  him  the  ad%^antages  of  the  q\ 
to  his  zeal,  tliat  M.  Bugeaud  accepted  the  app 
went  much  against  his  fcchngs  to  fight  under  a  i  ore  il 

The  king's  consent  was  yet  to  be  obtained,  and  Tiiix.i.-  xu»u  a  »u^ 
hard  battle  to  fight  with  the  monarch  on  this  groimd.  But  d&Aj 
foreseeing  this  resistance,  he  had  managed  to  procure  himâdf  m- 
porters  in  the  royal  family  itself.  Tlic  queen  desired,  though  tûnidE^, 
that  Christina  should  not  be  left  e^xposedto  the  chances  ol  civil  wir*, 
the  Due  de  Nemours  had  let  himself  be  gradually  overcome  by  rfic 
persuasive  eloquence  of  5L  Thiers;  but  of  all  the  members  of  ik 
royal  family  the  one  who  most  warmly  supported  the  prima  miiuilflfi 
policy  was  the  Due  d'Orleans* 

That  prince,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  was  full  of  craft, 
but  full  also  of  valour.  The  interests  of  fibc^rty  gave  him  buti  ' 
concern,  though  vnth  a  dissimulation  common  to  heirs-app 
aflected  some  outward  show  of  liberalism;  but  tJie  interest»] 
tionality  held  an  enormous  share  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings* 
was  passionately  ibnd  of  military  France,  and  abhorred  Eur 
Accordingly,  no  one  took  more  pleasure  than  he  in  the  raana 
of  camps,  and  in  the  government  of  the  army.  He  entered  rrJM%" 
into  fiuniharity  with  the  soldier,  accommodating  himself  with  > 
cleverly  assumed  appearance  of  heartiness  to  the  habitB  uf  army  life, 
i  gaining  good  will  by  the  freedom  of  his  language»  and  tlie  bluaQKS 
kof  his  demeanour,  attentive  to  the  gi-umblinga  of  the  bai^racks,  aad 
a  skilful  fisher  for  the  favour  of  military  men.  Thus  he  bmA 
his  preparations  for  a  reign  which  he  intended  to  devote  to  itanaj 
issues.  For,  the  disdain  with  which  his  family  liad  been  treated  If 
the  ^eat  courts;  the  insolent  language  in  which  diey  indulged  a^tft 
|2t;  his  sisters  doomed  to  desire  huslmnds  and  to  wait  for  them;  tb^ 
liumiliating  refusab  he  had  himself  endured  ;  all  tliis  rankled  ia  U* 
r  breast.  His  pride  as  a  young  man  and  a  prince  revolted  agaiflrt 
3nts,  to  which  his  father's  prudent  philosophy  submitted  witb 
^nation. 

ine  struggle  began  then  between  the  king  and  M.  Tlners,  backed 
by  the  Due  d'Orléans.  It  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  Thiers  spofa 
at  last  of  resigning. 

The  king,  who  possessed  a  mre  sagacity  when  his  decàsâon 
required  in  small  matters,  possessed  in  otlicr  respects  no  «  ' 
tive  knowledge.     No  one  had  a  mind  less  capable  of  gene 
and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  piacticiil  • 
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Seeing  the  finiitlessness  of  the  attempts  made  by  Christina's  agents 
to  lecruit  aiudliaries  in  France,  he  fancied  that  it  would  not  be 
found  possible  to  march  nine  thousand  volunteers  across  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  it  was  with  this  expectation  that  he  at  last  consented  to  let 
Lis  minister  take  his  course.  Thiers  instantly  set  to  work.  Applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  r^ments  forming  the  corps  of  observation 
sent  to  the  Pyrenees  under  General  Harispe  ;  a  call  was  addressed  to 
8och  as  were  well  inclined;  and  such  was  the  warUke  impatience  of 
the  soldier,  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  auxiliary  legion  was  or- 
ganised and  ready  for  action.  They  were  superb  troops,  full  of 
ardour,  intoxicated  with  confidence,  and  there  was  reason  to  expect 
eyery  tiling  of  their  courage. 

Tne  king  had  not  looked  for  this  result  ;  it  alarmed  and  discon- 
certed him.  But  his  uneasiness  redoubled  when  he  learned  that 
General  Bugcaud  was  disposed  to  take  the  command  of  the  legion  ; 
for  he  had  a  mis^ving  of  the  military  impetuosity  of  the  general, 
whom  he  disliked  for  liis  rude  and  arrogant  manners. 

Meanwhile,  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  extremity,  and  party  rancour, 
superexcited  by  a  continual  state  of  troubles,  had  assumed  there  a 
character  of  fanatic  exaltation  more  and  more  dangerous.  Wliat  was 
to  be  the  fate  of  the  revolution  in  that  country  ?  The  cabinet  of  St. 
James's  ceased  not  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty. 
Christina  sent  a  monk  in  disguise  to  M.  Thiers,  soliciting  aid,  and 
promising  the  hand  of  Isabella  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale. 

But  the  king  still  resisted.  The  oflfer  of  the  crown  of  Spain  for 
one  of  his  sons  tempted  him  little  :  he  would  never  have  consented 
for  the  sake  of  aggrandising  his  family  to  alarm  the  great  courts, 
which  he  was  determined  to  keep  quiet  at  all  cost.  Besides,  he 
thought,  or  appeared  to  think,  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
Spain  it  was  necessary  tliat  the  French  influence  there  sliould  be 
more  carefully  masked*  According  to  him  a  French  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  would  have  given  too  much  umbrage  to  the  Spanish 
people,  and  this  view  was  not  without  truth.  As  for  the  danger  to 
which  the  Spanish  revolution  was  exposed,  the  king  was  not  the  man 
who,  for  the  sake  of  saving  it,  would  sacrifice  his  pacific  system  and 
the  good- will  of  the  continent 

A  ministerial  crisis  was  approaching  ;  it  was  inevitable.  I  lo  wever, 
as  the  Idnff  valued  the  services  of  M.  Tliiers,  who  sliai-ed  his  own 
notions  and  repugnances  in  matters  of  home  poUtics,  he  made  ^me 
efforts  to  keep  that  minister  in  oflice,  by  making  him  yield. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in  France,  where  he  was  dragging  out 
an  useless  old  age.  He  had  completely  enthralled  liimself  to  the  king, 
who  had  contrived  to  win  upon  him  by  flattering  his  servile  vanity, 
and  by  standing,  for  instance,  before  the  arm-cluiir  in  which  he  insisted 
tliat  the  lame  diplomati.st  should  remain  seated,  on  account  of  his  infir- 
mity^ It  was  il.  dc  Talleyrand  whom  the  king  employed  to  bring 
M.  Thiers  over;  but  it  was  a  cause  which  the  very  history  of  the  ne- 
gotiator's life  rendered  very  difiicult  to  plead.     *'  What  !''  said  M. 
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TWers  to  the  Prince  dc  Talleyrand,  "it  is  you,  the  signer  of  the 
Quadruple  Alltance  Treaty,  wlio  urge  me  to  trample  on  its  clause»! 
It  is  you^  6rst  ambassador  of  the  revolution  of  July  to  London,  wl 
seek  to  withdraw  me  from  England,  and  to  connect  me  with 
continent  !'* 

The  negotiation  failed  therefore,  and  secret  steps  were  taken  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  after  all  the  means  of  seduction  bd 
been  in  vain  exhausted  on  M,  Thiers,     For  Louis  Philippe  liked  in 
him  the  creature  of  tlie  regime  inaugurated  in  1830,  the  new  moiit 
and  he  had  never  much  taste  for  m  misters  who  had  served  another 
government  besides  liis  own.     Thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  whit 
he  most  disliked  in  M.  Guizot  was  his  journey  to  Ghent.     He  n- 
proached  him,  in  fact,  with  not  being  sufficiently  hlue^  and  he  III 
been  kno^vn  more  than  once  to  say:  **  M.  Guizot  discolouis  me." 
To  him,  nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  turn. 
Unfortimately  JL  Gidzot  had  for  friend  and  for  necessary  col 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  whom  the  court  would  not  have  at  any 
To  part  those  two  men  became  the  grand  business  of  the  moment 
M.  Guizot  fnmul  himself  surrounded  with  assiduous  and  flati 
attentions.     To  him  thenceforth  belonged  the  glory  of  securing 
policy  of  the  11th  of  October,  by  the  maintenance  of  peace;  but 
fit  himself  for  properly  fulfilling  go  high  a  destiny  he  ought  to  ' 
the  courage  to  sacrifice  his  personal  affections  to  the  good  of 
8 tale,  by  separating  from  M,  de  Broglie,  a  stiff,  proud  man,  w' 
diplomatic  body  aid  not  like,  and  who  was  capable  of  pu 
tlung  in  jeopardy.     M.  Guizot  held  out  for  some  time 
that  he  was  called  on  to  lower  himself  in  his  own  eyes  by  a  sort 
^  treachery  not  exempt  from  ingratitude ,  he  felt  plainly  that  he 
[•about  to  commit  a  blunder,  and  to  deprive  himself  for  ever  of  i 
rtupport,  without  which  he  could  never  fill  office  with   more 
FBubaltern  authority.     His  impatient  ambition  at  hist  prevailed, 
the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  say  one  day:  '*  Fi 
[this  moment  your  majesty  may  consider  me  as  free.**     This  w«i 
I  great  victory  for  the  Chateau,  and  care  was  taken  to  make  it  cûffl' 
rplete.     M.  Guizot,  in  separating  from  M.  de  Broghe,   whom  I» 
I  liked,  had  consented  to  be  minister  under  tlie  présidence  of  St: 
IMole,  whom  he  disliked*     More  than  this  was  effected*     M,  dc  % 
talivet  was  sounded,  still  in  secret,  and  was  easily  prevailed  on 
second  the  views  of  the  court.     The  colleague  of  M.  Tliiers,  to  wB'  ^ 
he  had  given  a  right  to  reckon  upon  him,  he  held  himself  in  rB«dl* 
less  to  abandon  Jiim  and  take  office  by  liis  rivales  side,  whcntK 
^proper  time  should  arrive.     Tlius  the  cabinet  led  by  M.  Thiers  wu 
|Underniined  some  time  before  its  isill,  and  the  court  became  so  much 
fie  more  iutractablc,  knowing  that  it  could  not  be  taken  luuiwii^s 
'or  unprovided. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  news  arrived  of  a  great  cv«utJP 
Spain. 
At  the  time  of  Mendizabal^s  fall^  the  insurrection  of  Navaire  "^ 
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[suffocating  within  a  circle  of  100,000  bajonots.  But  that  perilous 
{ eittiâtion  had  been  of  short  duration.  VilUreal,  the  Count  de  Casa 
ia*s  successor  in  the  command  of  the  Carlist  array,  lost  no  time  in 
ing  the  plans  of  C/ordova,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy's 
forces;  and  whikt  the  latter  was  hurrying  to  Madrid  to  take  part 
in  the  cabals  fomented  by  a  new  ministry,  the  Ckrlist  general, 
Gomez,  followed  by  Ô0OO  intrepid  adventurers,  was  breaking  down 
the  hne  of  blockade  towards  Balmaceda.  There  was  something 
«pftrkling  in  the  expedition  of  Gomez.  Pressed  on  by  Espartero, 
-who  panted  in  his  track,  he  ovcrmn  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
the  AFturias,  Galicia,  and  the  mountains  of  Leon,  crossing  rivers, 
GRaptn^  from  the  combined  movements  of  generals  Manso,  Latro, 
and  dc  la  Puente,  traversing  the  capitals  with  victorious  steps,  levy» 
iag  contributions,  and  everywhere  scattering  terror  and  tne  seeds 
of  revolt.  During  this  time,  another  corps  was  invading  the  pro- 
vitice  of  Soria;  Cabrera  and  Serrador  were  extending  their  ravages 
on  all  sideii;  the  Enghsh  genera!,  Evans,  was  rapidlv  withdraw» 
ing  from  Fontarabia  which  he  had  threatened,  and  withdrawing  ia 
a  panic;  Cordova,  now  returned  to  the  camp,  was  bustling  about 
in  impotent  reslleSvHness;  Carlism,  in  a  word,  seemed  already  lifting 
iteelf  up  befyrc  iMadrid  like  a  bbodv,  inevitable  phantom.  And^ 
a  clunax  of  evils,  the  Isturitz  ministry,  pushmg  the  counter* 
>lution  to  extremes,  was  setting  men's  passions  on  fire.  Then 
in  distracted,  exasperated,  and  palpitating,  was  seized  all  at 
0noe  with  a  fearful  movement.  At  Malaga,  a  junta  was  formed 
OTcr  the  still  warm  corpses  of  the  Count  de  Donadiû,  and  M.  San 
Ju0t»  who  had  been  mercilessly  butchered,  Cadiz,  Xere^  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  Seville,  Cordova,  Saragossa,  Badajox,  Valencia,  Cartha- 
gena,  Lorca,  Alicimte,  Murcia,  rose  by  a  common  impulse.  From 
one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other,  one  cry  resounded:  the 
constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed,  that  democratic  constitution 
formerly  voted  under  the  invaders  fire,  and  on  a  rock,  the  last 
irfuge  of  Spanish  freedom. 

Amidst  ttiis  immense  tempest  the  city  of  Madrid  alone  remained 
aient  and  unmoveth  Subjected  to  martial  law,  it  seemed  to  trem- 
ble under  the  hand  of  General  Quesada,  who  was  encompas^d  with 
the  infignia  of  a  bloody  dictatorship.  Suddenly,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  almost  at  the  gates  of  La  Granja,  the  palace  inhabited 
by  the  queen,  tlxe  regiment  of  provincial  mifitia  put  itself  in 
inarcfay  ringing  Riego's  liymn.  This  was  on  the  12th  of  August, 
18^6,  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  soldiers  of  the  fourth  regiment 
of  tbe  guaM,  swelled  the  mass  of  the  mifitary  sedition.  A  lew  mi- 
Imtes  afterwarls,  some  ^rgeants  forced  their  way  into  Christina's 
ftiMUtinenit  and  at  their  dictation,  and  under  their  eyes,  the  regent 
pifiied  a  paper  containing  these  words;  **  The  queen  uuthorisca 
Cwiend  San  Roman  to  permit  the  swearing  of  the  c^justitutiun  until 
the  meeting  of  the  Cortes.'*  Less  than  tliis  would  have  been  enough 
to  ptocltioe  an  explosion  in  Madrid.  In  vain  the  ministry  prepared 
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to  mate  a  furious  reôetance;  in  vain  Quesada  ran  thiou^  I 
streets,  eword  in  hauJ,  witli  threatening  and  indomitable  aspect  :  ' 
revolt  had  fully  infected  the  city  ;  a  boding  munnur  roee  Irom 
Porto  del  Sol,  the  usual  locus  of  disturbance;  from  hour  to 
the  commotion  of  the  mob  increased — die  ministry  could  not  ] 
fall.  Calatrava  was  named  president  of  the  council  of  miiiiston^ 
and  General  Seoane,  captain-general  of  New  Castile.  It  was  in  the 
very  house  of  the  latter  that  Istuiitz  concealed  himself  from  ik 
pursuit  of  the  vindictive  populace.  General  Queeada,  less  fortunatïi 
bad  left  Madrid,  and  proceeded  towards  the  village  of  HortalcsL 
He  was  recognised  by  a  scar  on  his  face,  and  his  Sight  having  b«n 
announced  in  Madrid,  General  Seoane  instantly  de-  '  1  wurn^ 
men  to  protect  him.     Tliey  arrived  too  late;  outsl  y  901» 

frantic  men,  tliey  found  only  a  Ulcless  body,  with  whicli  theyhi^ 
tened  to  Madrid,  to  hawk  about  its  gory  fragments. 

Such  was  the  news  brought  to  the  Tuileries.  The  king  oadt 
use  of  it  against  M.  Thiers.  Was  it  possible  to  succour  a  gOTtefB- 
mcnt  that  had  sprung  out  of  such  a  revolt?  Was  it  decent  to  en- 
ploy  the  monai-eiiical  sword  of  France  in  the  service  of  the  corpaiib 
who  had  vanquished  Christina?  M.  Theirs  might  have  repJMdtoj 
the  king,  that  the  insurrection  of  La  Granja  proved  pcren 
how  urgently  necessary  it  was  to  extirpate  civil  war  in  Spai 
it  was  by  civil  war  that  the  fury  of  parties  was  kindled  and 

Slowing;  that  it  was  from  tlie  prolongation  of  these  dismal  " 
lat  the  enemies  of  Christina  derived  boldness  enough  to  deckle 
their  intentions,  and  to  lay  their  hands  on  her  crown  ;  in  a  woidt 
that  to  abandon  Spain  to  herseli^  was  to  dig  her  a  grave  bctn 
anarchy  and  war.  M,  Thiei's  chose  ratlier  to  admit  that  the  i 
of  which  Spain  hud  just  been  the  theatre  called  for  adjoumDMOt 
He  desired  only  that  the  auxiliaries  assembled  at  Pau  should  oak 
cross  the  Pyrenees  until  the  situation  of  Spain  ahoidd  be  matt  di^ 
tinctly  defined. 

Things  were  in  this  position  when  it  was  learned,  that  on  i 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1836,  at  Pampeluna,  to  take  cob 

'  the  foreign  legion,  General  Lebeau  had  published  an  order  of  I 
day  in  widch,  after  saying,  **  honoured  by  the  King  of  the  Fn 
^nth  the  command  of  the  foreign  and  French  le^pons  in  the  fi»ervi 
of  Spain,"  he  added,  "  I  precede  numerous  auxiharies  whom  Fn 
in  her  alliance  with  Spain,  is  sending  in  addition  for  her  service. 

[month will  not  have  ebpsed  before  tlieir  arrival.^'  General  Lebeaotrti 
a^uredly  authorised  by  circumstances  to  hold  this  language,  espcoiHj 
at  the  moment  of  entering  on  a  campaign,  and  almost  under  tfc 
enemy's  fire.  He  was  disavowed,  nevertheless,  and  that  by  a  fe* 
Hnes  inserted  in  the  Moniteur ^  oontmry  to  the  wishes  of  Uie  prc^Jco* 
of  the  council.  Then  came  the  question,  what  waa  to  be  done*  wli 
the  auxiliiiries  assembled  at  Pau.  According  to  MM.  Thiers,  Pa»T' 
Duperrt%  Maison,  Sauzet,  and  Pelet  de  la  Lozère,  the  eortjs  owjp 

^to  be  kept  together  until  a  clear  insight  into  events  should  be  ^ 
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tainecL  The  king,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  dissolving  it.  There 
was  the  knotty  point  of  the  difiicultj. 

Thiers  felt  plainly  that  he  was  tottering  ;  but  wishing  to  make 
a  last  effort,  he  assembled  his  colleagues.  Until  then,  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  harmony  with  them  ;  and  in  spite  of  numerous  warn- 
ings, and  foretokens  of  many  kinds,  he  flattered  himself  to  the  last 
moment  that  M.  Montali vet's  support  would  not  iail  him.  He 
was,  therefore,  equally  surprised  and  irritated  when  he  heard  Mon- 
talivet  declare  firmly  in  favour  of  the  king's  system.  Giving  way 
to  his  anger,  he  said,  in  a  passionate  voice,  "  And  pray,  sir,  who 
lias  taught  you  this  lesson  r  You  did  not  know  it  so  well  eight 
davs  ago."  Montalivet  retorted  haughtily,  and  Thiers  replied, 
•*  Well  then,  let  us  go  to  the  king,  he  will  explain  himself"  In 
the  king's  presence  Thiers  continued  the  dispute,  and  had  the  satis- 
£iction  to  fiind  himself  strongly  supported  by  Marshal  Maison.  The 
marshal  was  not  in  favour  of  intervention  m  Spain,  but  he  thought 
that  since  France  was  engaged  by  a  treaty,  the  honour  of  her  signa- 
ture ought  to  be  preserved.  He  spoke  to  this  effect  with  a  firm- 
ness and  a  military  frankness,  that  aftccted  the  king  without  persuad- 
ing him.  From  that  moment  the  cabinet  of  tlie  22nd  of  February 
was  dissolved. 

M.  Thiers,  on  quitting  office,  had  serious  grounds  for  self-accusa- 
tion. The  scandalous  occupation  of  Cracow  long  endured;  the  ad- 
vances of  Mcttemich  lightly  accepted  ;  EngLind  dissatisfied  by  the 
despatch  of  March  18;  Switzerland  odiously  persecuted  in  the  name 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  here  were  unquestionable  capital  faults,  faults  worthy  of  ever- 
lasting reprehension.  The  honourable  portion  of  M.  Thiers'  admi- 
nistration, is  that  which  relates  to  his  cflbrts  on  behalf  of  Spain. 
Here  he  showed  not  only  firmnest»,  but  lofty  and  courageous  disin- 
terestedness. It  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  cause  of  real  democracy  he 
proposed  to  support  beyond  the  Pyrenees;  but  it  would  not  be  just 
to  charge  upon  his  character  and  conduct  what  was  but  an  error 
of  opinion. 

It  was  without  regret  he  surrendered  that  power,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  had  been  greatly  embittered  lor  him  by  certain  influences 
not  easily  to  be  overcome.  He  had  involved  himself  in  the  Swiss 
business,  because  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  at  that  price 
he  should  have  the  intervention  in  Spain  conceded  to  him,  and  he 
had  found  his  expectations  disappointed  ;  he  had  supposed  that 
nothing  would  be  Kept  secret  from  him,  and  the  afikir  of  the  spy 
Conseil  had  shown  him  that  tliere  was  another  police  besides  that 
belonging  to  the  ministry  :  what  grounds  lor  disgust  !  Attacked 
by  the  press,  battled  against  by  the  king,  goaded  by  England, 
deceived  by  the  other  cabinets  of  l^irope,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  wearied  out.  So  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  Italy, 
whither  his  Uvely  imagination  invited  him,  and  where  he  wished 
for  some  months  to  forget  the  vexations  of  poUtics.     But  when  he 
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found  tte  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet 

prolonged,  lie  expressed  his  displeasure,  and  dreaded  lest  during  t& 

ministerial  interregnum  there  should  happen  in  Spain  iome  dimster 

of  a  nature  to  involve  his  responsibility.     According  to  the  Idngt  it 

Tvas  a  minister's  duty  to  remain  in  office:  until  a  successor  should 

I  have  been  found  for  him;  but  to  this  M,  Thiers  replied  very  justly 

I  that  if  he  was  left  the  responsibility  of  oliice,  he  ought  also  to  ex* 

'  croise  its  functions,  and  that  it  was  competent  to  him,  so  long  us  hn 

was  not  superseded,  to  march  an  army  into  Spain  if  he  thougixt  fit 

The  king,  fearing  some  self-willed  act  on  the  part  of  M.  Thicc^ 

pressed  forward  the  negotiation,  and  at  last  made  known  ita  result. 

But  not  wishing  to  make  an  enemy  of  a  man  who  had  just  been 

flDÏnister,  he  commanded  the  attendance  of  M.  Thiers,  received  bim 

at  Neuilly  with  lavish  marks  of  i-egard,  and  let  flill  by  desOT  some 

apparently  casual  expressions  that  seemed  to  hold  out  to  him  tnc  cm- 

pect  of  a  return  to  office.     M.  Thiers  took  leave  of  the  montidi 

and  the  queen  and  set  out  for  Italy,  leaving  to  his  suoceasors  la 

authority  without  independence,  and  honours  which  were  in  tie 

end  to  prove  only  a  pompous  servitude. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  September,  1836,  that  the  king  signed 
ordonnances  appointing  a  new  cabinet»    These  ordonnances  bcstovrc»! 
the  presidmcy  of  the  coumel  and  the  mimstri/  offordgn  affairs  on  ! 
MoM  ;  justice  and  public  worship  on  M.  Persil  ;  the  interior  on 
Gasparin  ;  marine  on  M.  de   Hosamel  ;  Jinance  on  RL  Duchiitd  j 
and  public  instruction  on  M.  Guizot.     Some  days  afterwards,  LicikI 
tenant-general  Bernard  having  been  named  minister  of  war»  s 
M.  Martin  (du  Nord)  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works,  1 
ministry  was  coDiplcted. 

People  were  generally  surprised  at  not  seeing  in  it  the  naino  < 
M.  de  Montalivet.     It  was,  indeed,  singular  that  that  person  hnJ 
derived  no  benefit  from  his  disagreement  with  M,  Thiers»  and  ffoaj 
a  rupture  in  which  the  king  had  been  so  much  interested 
M.  Montahvet  was  strongly  bent  on  having  the  por^   ' 
interior,  which  was  one  much  too  important  not  to  i 
a  man  hkc  RL  Guizot,     Thence  arose  a  disagreement  to  which  Mo 
talivet  was  sacrificed. 

It  was  not  that  M .  Guizot  deâred  the  ministry  of  the  interior  fit  1 
himself     Earnestly  pressed  to  accept  it,  both  by  MM.  Duvçr^âer  *'^ 
Haurannc,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  doctrinaire  party ^  he  had  ^ 

Lntly  refused  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  his  purpose  to  occupy  it  thruUi'i  ' 

e  of  his  creatures:  he  applied  for  and  obtained  it  for  M.  GaiW^r^ 
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of  whom  he  was  sure.     For  it  pleased  this  proud  man  to  rule  thô 
cmbinet  in  a  secoudaiy  position. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  difficulties  bequeathed  by  Thiers  to 
the  new  ministry,  Mole  found  the  Swiss  question. 

We  have  maae  known  the  reply  of  the  diet  to  the  note  of  M,  de 
Montebello;  but  after  tlie  arrest  and  confession  of  Conseil  it  was 
impOBsible  that  Switzerland  should  confine  herself  to  a  timid  pro- 
test On  the  9th  of  September,  1836,  there  was  read  before  the 
diet  a  report  on  the  affair  of  Conseil,  drawn  up  by  MM,  Monard, 
dan  Keller  (tlie  one  already  cited),  which  contained  these  words: 
**  Let  what  will  be  thought  of  the  employment  of  spies  by  govern- 
meiita  and  embassies  ;  let  it  be  held  to  be  true  or  false  that  the  limit 
between  what  is  allowable,  and  what  is  not  so,  is  not  marked  out 
for  diplomacy  and  police  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  ordinary 
men  as  to  honour  and  probity;  nevertheless,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  acts  like  those  here  in  question,  that  fraud 
ana  forgerv  which  in  all  coim tries  of  the  world  are  designated 
crimes,  and  are  abandoned  to  public  contempt,  are  ordinary  and 
icray-da^  acts  when  they  emanate  from  diplomacy,  whose  high 
I  mtasion  it  is  to  draw  together  and  unite  natioDs.  The  honour  of 
the  Confederation  does  not  allow  of  its  silently  enduring  such  conduct. 
I  And  all  this  has  taken  place  in  Switzerland  in  the  name  of  France 
I  «ad  of  her  king!  and  these  lacts  have  given  occasion  to  a  judi- 


cial inquiry.  The  honoiu'  of  France  and  that  of  her  king  are 
alike  compromised.  But  France  and  her  king  do  not  fabricate 
^be  passports;  France  and  her  king  do  not  commit  crimes,  and 
they  have  not  ordered  any  one  to  commit  them  in  their  name;  and 
any  one  who  dared  to  commit  them  in  their  name  would  have 
ceased  to  act  as  their  representative,  .  . .  They  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  May  it  please  the  high  Diet  to  instruct  the 
Vorort  to  inform,  through  the  Swi.«s  chargé-d'affalrs  at  Paris»  or  any 
other  sure  channel,  the  King  of  the  French  and  his  government  of 
the  nsal  state  of  the  affair,  and  to  join  to  that  communication  certi< 
fisd  copies  of  the  documentary  evidence*" 

Tcmblc  as  were  such  conclusions  from  their  veiled  meaning,  M. 
Bnjfigiaer,  deputy  of  Argau,  opposed  them  as  tame  and  Jeeble, 
M.  ae  Chambner,  on  the  contrary,  declared  them  excessively  offen* 
mye  and  full  of  danger.  After  a  very  animated  discussion  ten 
fltates  only — ^the  requisite  majority  was  twelve — pronounced  for  the 
joport*  Several  cantons  had  called  for  the  reftrcndum*  But  the 
cantons  of  Fribourg  and  St.  Gall  having,  without  delay,  given  their 
odhcsitin  to  the  conclusions,  the  federal  directory  had  to  tliink  of 
executing  the  decision  of  the  diet. 

Who  would  believe  it?  M.  Mole  was  deceived  lespeeting  this 
dkgiaceful  affair  of  C<»nBcil  just  as  M.  Thiers  had  been.     He  made 
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inqiiiries  of  those  who  were  most  competent  to  enlighten  him, 
he  did  not  learn  all  A  significant  smile  of  M.  Appony^a  having 
sequently  caused  him  straoe^e  suspicion s,  he  at  last  became  airsit  i 
the  truth;  but  the  mischief  was  already  done;  a  scandalous  iniqBÎtjf 
had  already  been  perpetrated  against  Switzerland.  Confident,  in 
fact,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  spying  miasicm  attributed  Id 
Conseil,  and  that  the  report  adopted  by  the  diet  was  but  the  rendt 
of  ft  plot  kid  by  the  reiugecs  to  ruin  the  French  ambassador,  IWt 
liad  not  hesitated  to  strike  at  Switzerland  ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  S«^ 
tember,  1836,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  federal  directory  breabug 
off  all  diplomatic  relations  between  Switzerland  and  France. 

The  note  of  the  27th  of  September,  a^rknowledged  in  tie  fint 
place — an  avowal  singularly  imprudent— that  France  waa  not  dijfctlf 
implicated  in  the  discussion  that  had  arisen.  Then  came  fiolcntifr 
tacks  upon  the  internal  rugimc  of  Switzerl^id,  which  was  repreae»l8l 
as  under  the  sway  of  insensate  conspirators.  The  affair  of  Conid 
was  regarded  in  the  note  merely  as  a  plot  got  up  against  the  itt- 
bossador  of  France,  It  concluded  thus:  "Trance  beheres  finnlr. 
that  Switzerland  will  lose  no  time  in  rediscovering,  in  her  itinJ- 
niscences,  in  her  interests  well  understood,  in  her  real  intatsfci, 
motives  that  will  preserve  her  from  the  dangers  to  which  she  b  efr 
posed  by  a  handful  of  foreign  conspirators.  Should  it  unfortanatdjr 
pove  otherwise,  strong  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  France  mi 
hearken  only  to  her  offended  dignity,  and  will  then  decide  al*» 
on  the  measures  she  must  take  to  obtain  just  satiafactioii.  Im 
she  will  know  how,  without  compromising  the  peace  of  the  w< 
to  show  that  she  will  never  have  an  outrage  unpunished.*' 

Tliis  was  placing  Switzerland  between  the  shame  of  m  re] 
and  the  disasters  of  a  commercial  bloctade. 

It  would  be  hard,  to  express  how  painfully  astonished  wni 
.  aensitive  portion  of  the  French  people;  and  as  for  Switzerlantl,  i 
^if  malediction  burst  from  the  depths  of  its  most  peaceful  v  " 
[What  !  they  had  l>egun  by  addresdng  to  the  diet  injunctions 
Ifestly  contrary  to  the  taw  of  nations,  derogatory  to  the  principe 
reie  sovereignty  of  the  states;  then,  in  order  to  quicken  thoeeaw» 
fplots  which  the  federal  goveniment  was  accused  of  having  too  looj 
liolerated,  they  sent  a  vile  spy,  an  instigator,  to  Berne,     And  wliC 
lafter  a  minute  judicial  investigation,  Switzerland  made  eomplaial 
Lmd  offered  proofs,  it  was  with  violence  they  replied  to  hfir,  i* 
I  ihey  blushed  not  to  insist  on  her  asking  {mrdon  for  the  iiBultt  ifc^ 
I  liau  inflicted  upon  her  !    Switzerland  Wiis  too  weak  to  withstand  w» 

Dwer  of  France: — the  more  reason  why  France  should  acknû'^ 

r  herself  in  the  wrong;  for  there  was  double  honour  in  yicWifl?. 
^  justice  against  one^  and  might  on  one's  side.     To  the  efec*  o^ 

tnguage  like  this,  disseminated  among  the  people,  waa  addtd  ^ 
agitation  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  discussions  in  the  polite» 
assemblies.     '*  What  power,"  exclaimed  M*  Stettler,  in  tho  p<»* 
i  council  of  Bcrnci  **  what  power  is  it  that  insults  us?     That  «ne  il^^ 
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irhîch  we  have  shed  blood  enough  to  redden  the  Rhine  from  ita 
«ource  to  the  sea."  The  journals,  too,  inveighed  vehemently. 
M.  Gaullieur  lavished  encouragement,  in  the  Nouvelliste  Vaudoia^ 
on  those  of  the  deputies,  such  as  Uaumgartner  and  Brugmser,  who 
bravely  stood  forth  to  shield  >vith  their  own  jKU-sons  the  nonour  of 
their  country;  and  he  was  unceasing  in  his  attacks  on  those  who 
evinced  a  less  lofty  punctiliousness:  I)e  Chanibricr  (of  Nculchatol), 
Schmid  (of  Uri),  Burckhardt  (of  Bale).  **  It  is  remarked,"  said 
the  Fédéral^  "  that  among  the  members  of  the  French  administra- 
tion, there  are  actually  three  ministers  brought  up  in  Switzerland, 
or  by  Swiss:  MM.  Guizot,  Gasparin,  and  Duchatel;  one  func- 
tionary sprung  from  a  Swiss  family,  M.  Delessort;  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  M.  Mole,  who,  during  the  emigration,  came  to 
Switzerland  to  seek  an  asylum,  and  obtained  it;  not  to  mention 
his  Majesty,  Louis  Philippe  I.,  who  more  than  once  has  boasted  of 
the  hospitality  the  Due  do  Chartres  rei'cived  in  Switzerland."  Thus 
ever)'  thing  seemed  to  concur  to  precipitate  the  rupture,  and  even 
to  render  it  terrible.  Some  persons  remarktîd  that  the  commercial 
blockade  would,  after  all,  be  no  k'ss  disastrous  to  France  than  to 
Switzerland;  they  proved,  by  unanswerable  calculations,  that  it 
would  entail  on  French  commerce  a  loss  of  more  than  forty  millions 
oi'  francs;  and  they  pointed  to  the  intensely  anxious  and  nervous 
condition  of  tlie  towns  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons.     Others,  antici- 

Cating  war,  recalle<l  to  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  a  long  past 
istory  of  martial  heroism:  the  Burgundian  ilying  alon^  the  blood- 
fltaincil  Granson  road,  with  the  trumpet  of  Uri  and  die  horns  of 
Lucerne  peaUng  in  his  rear;  a  peasimt  of  the  victorious  cantons 
trying  on  his  head,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  the  hat  of  the  rival  of 
Louis  XI.;  the  ehamel-house  of  Morat,  and  that  frozen  pond  in 
which  the  house  of  Burgundy  was  sunk,  in  die  person  of  Charles 
the  Bold. 

At  the  same  time  preparation  for  resistance  was  made  in  acts  and 
dcetls.  A  national  subscription  was  opened  in  favcnir  of  the  citizens 
Mainst  whom  the  Due  de  Montelxïllo's  manifesto  was  levelled. 
Ânà  that  it  might  be  clearly  evinced,  tliat  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swiss, 
the  French  nation  was  not  imi)licatcd  in  the  faults  of  its  govern- 
ment, there  was  circulated  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  an  address  con- 
ceived in  these  terms  : 

"  Frenchmen  of  July,  you  are  about  to  make  war  on  us,  on  us 
who  are  united  to  you  by  six  centuries  of  broth er]i<H)d,  on  us  who 
have  hailed  with  enthusiasm  your  glorious  revolution,  who  have 
ffiven  asylum  to  your  proscribed,  who  have  mingled  our  blowl  with 
jours  in  battle.  And  what  is  our  crime?  'Iliat  of  having  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  a  faction  that  was  laying  our  old  independence  at 
the  feet  of  the  monarclis  of  Europe;  of  having  torn  die  veil  that 
covered  infamous  and  audacious  schemes  !  An  inexcus:ible  crime,  tor 
the  expiation  of  which  we  are  challenged  to  a  sacrilegious  coinbat  ! 
Bot  God  is  just;  he  will  give  ua  courage  and  strength,  if  your 
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soldiers  are  hurried  against  us.  With  what  grief  should  we 
their  blood  !  Ah  !  may  they  at  least  remember,  should  foïtuiK 
liver  to  them  any  portion  of  our  territory,  that  the  men  mM 
whom  they  are  impelled,  are  their  brethren,  and  that  they  ooght  lo 
redeem  by  their  humanity  this  unjust  and  cruel  wiir/' 

But  amidst  all  this  vast  commotion»  the  government  of  Bcnie 
showed  only  indecision  and  dismay.     The  resistance  party  wm  th 
represented  only  by  M.  Stockmar.     Tlie  avoyer,  Tscharner,  w*3 
submission;  M.  de  Tavel  advised  that  recourse  should  be  Iiad  to 
mediation  of  En«:land.     Some  voices  were  shamefully  mî^ed  asfsi] 
the  prefect  of  Nidau,  who  had  arrested  Conseil;  : 
and  Luft,  who,  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  1> 
proceedings  against  the  spy.     Lastly,  that  the  measure  of  huin 
tion  mi^ht  be  full,  the  council  of  state  of  the  canton  of  V-» 
not  hesitate  to  prosecute  the  Nouvelliste  Vaudoiity  at  the 
the  French  ambassador,  and  to  please  a  government  whicn»  ftx 
content  with  keeping  Switzerland  blockfidedi  suspended  the  m^ 
xnent  of  interest  on  stock  due  by  France  to  Swiss,     The  Nau^mbk 
Vaudois  had  spoken  of  the  deserter  of  Famars,  of  the  ttp&êiaÈe  t^tti 
Hôtel-de-Vilie^  and  M.  dc  Montebello  founded  his  corn  plaint  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  journal  had  dcsignat<ïd  Louis  Philippe  bv  ihc» 
expressions.     As  it  was  feared  that  the  condemnation  of  tlie  jouicil 
would  not  be  carried  to  the  length  of  imprisoning  the  editor,  tbe 
legal  functionaries  of  Lausanne  caused  M-  Gaullieur  to  be  mrrtstei 
prevetitivelt/y  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  not  furnished  the  extllo^ 
dinary  recognisances  required  in  such  cases.    The  event  proved  Uiil 
the  functionaries  of  Lausanne  had  done  well  to  hasten  the  acccoK 
plishment  of  the  vengeance  of  which  they  made  themselves  tlic  ia* 
Btniments,  for  M.  GaulUeur  was  sentenced  only  to   a  sliuht  tint 
The  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  in  terms  of  rude 
flippancy,  and  contained  these  words:    **  Seeing,  that 
Kmg  of  the  French  was  not  desi^ated  by  name  in  the  incrimixiited 
article,  there  was  no  mistaking  him  in  the  expressions  destrier  mi 

Sfostaie  ;  seeing,  especially  as  to  the  former,  that  according  to  lli^ 
istory  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  M.  Tliiers,  the  Duke  d 
Orleans  was  the  only  general  oËBccr  who  passed  over  with  Dtunoorici 
into  the  enemy*»  Ciimii,"  &c. 

An  extraordinary  diet  had  been  convoked.  It  assembled  < 
17th  of  October,  1836,  and  the  perilous  honour  of  preparing  i 
to  the  ultimatum  of  M.  de  Montebello,  was  intrusted  to  a  a 
flion  consisting  of  seven  members:  Tschamer,  Monnard,  Kt 
Amrhyn,  Kern,  Nagel,  and  Maillardoz.  From  the  lubours  of  i 
commission,  there  soon  emanated  three  drafts  of  reply,  all  il 
devoid  of  energy,  and  presented,  the  first  by  tlic  majori^  oï  the 
commission,  the  second  by  iL  Tschamer,  the  tliird  by  Si.  Mail* 
lardoz.  The  discussion  took  place  with  closed  doors^  and  it  wti 
not  until  after  several  stonny  sittings,  that  the  diet  nut  logetkcr  * 
definitive  reply  out  of  the  three  différent  drafts,     in  that  doca* 
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It  Switzerland  fonnally  retracted  its  previous  decisions,  and  de- 
«lared,  that  the  diet  had  in  no  wise  intended  to  offend  the  French 

Evernnaent,  in  deciding  that  the  documents  in  Conseirs  affair  should 
sent  to  it.  Tlius  the  btid  cause  triumphed,  both  by  the  violence  of 
the  stronger  party,  and  the  pusillanunity  of  the  weaker:  sad  oon^ 
summation  of  so  many  sea  nd  sits  ! 

Now  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  when  the  diet  so  far  forgot  what 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  republic,  the  following  statement  was 
put  forth  (doubtless  with  the  intention  of  conveying  a  aide-wind 
UkstiU)  in  the  Attg&burg  Gazette^  the  organ  of  the  chanceries,  pub- 
fiflhed  under  the  control  of  the  censorsliip:  '*  The  small  republic 
of  San  Marino,  which  makes  so  little  noise  in  the  political  world, 
wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Louis  Philippe,  on  the  occasion 
of  Ahbaud'î5  criminal  attempt.  The  monarch  replied,  in  very 
gracious  terms,  that  the  republic  of  San  Marino  might  be  assured 
of  the  continuance  of  his  good  will;  but  that,  to  ment  the  same,  it 
would  do  well  to  remove  out  of  its  territories  eight  i-efugees  who 
IumI  been  received  there.  The  letter  mentioned,  among  other  indi- 
viduals to  be  expelled.  Doctor  Bergonxi,  of  Modena-  The  gon- 
ikloniere  rephed,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  that  the  request  of 
King  of  the  French  could  not  be  complied  with,  and  the  re- 
ees  qxïcified  had  won  the  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  republic 

such  a  degree,  that  the  latter  would  not  hesitate  to  oppose  their 

'-sion,  even  by  force.     It  is  to  be  observ^ed,  that  France  has 

the  initiative  in  tills  demand,  and  that  hitheilo  no  aimikr  in- 

anuAtion  has  reached  San  Marino  on  the  part  of  any  other  power**' 

The  French  government  having  intimated  to  Switzerland  that  it 
waa  Ei^tisfied,  the  quarrel  was  thus  appeased;  but  a  bitter  and  legiti- 
fiMttc  resentment  remained  in  the  hearts  of  the  Swiss.  And  Austriii 
had  the  double  satisfaction  of  having  created  new  enemies  to  the 
liMïniirchy  of  July,  and  of  having  humbled  it  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  to  tlie  extent  of  arming  against  the  democratic  principle, 
on  behalf  of  the  interests»  animosities^  and  jealousies  ot  the  old 

Botism& 
Lemiwhile,  a  plot  was  in  hand,  whicli  was  to  cause  much  surprise 
agitatiun  in  France.  Of  the  two  sons  of  tlie  ex^king  of  Hoi- 
,  riapoleon's  brother,  the  elder,  we  have  seen,  had  perished  in 
tbe  Italian  troubles,  by  a  death  i\&  mysterious  as  premature.  The 
joung  one  had  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he  applied  himself  un* 
ceieiiigly  to  tiic  preparation  of  projects  that  flattered  his  pride,  and 
XCiponded  to  tlie  most  earnest  aspirations  of  his  souL  Nephew  to  him 
whom  France  calletl  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  par  excellence  (Impera- 
tor)i  and  condemned  to  the  vexations  of  an  obscure  youth  ;  ha\ing  to 
STCiiga  hie  proscribed  kindred,  while  himself  exiled  by  an  unjust  law 
fowi  \y  he  loved,  and  of  which  it  might  be  said,  without  cxag- 

geru  ■  L  Napoleon  stiU  covered  it  with  his  shadow, — Louis  Bona- 

paite  believed  bimseli'  destined  at  once  to  uphold  the  honour  of  hia 
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name,  to  ptmiah  tbe  persecutors  of  Us  family,  and  to  open  to  1 
nraccd  country  some  way  t>  glory, 

îurthermore,  though  he  put  himself  forward  a»  a  pietender  to 

ae  crown,  democracy  appeared  to  him  too  formidable  a  poorer  to 

allow  of  his  tliinking  himself  free  from  the  necessity  of  reckciUM 

with  it.     His  design,  therefore,  waa  to  make  trial  of  the  pf€8(ig9il 

Jiis  name  to  overthrow  the  Orleans  dynasty,  after  which  he  wwI4 

liionvoke  the  people,  consult,  and  obey  it. 

1      Natliing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  respect  for  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  perfectly  sincere  ana  honest  oo 
[the  part  of  the  young  pnnce;  but  the  hope^  with  which  he  flattcdd 
fliis  ambition  were  not  the  less  grand  on  that  account.      Heir  to  tie 
I  imperial  tradition,  might  he  not  be  the  choice  of  the  people,  cm- 
[cially  when  he   should    appear  surrounded  witli   the   lustre  tA  t 
Isuccesaful  revolt?     Louis  Bonaparte  made  no  doubt  of  thiB,  bonj 
I  veil  assured,  that  in  times  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  cvcnr  revo- 
lution ifl  accomplJBhed  according  to  the  programme,  adopts  the  dig 
with  wliich  it  has  been  begun,  and  easily  turns  to  the  pfofit  rf  tkl 
provisional  government  which  presents  itseli*  the  day  after  the  figllt 
Had  he  been  better  prompted  and  more  mftgnmnmouB,  he  wmï 
Itave  sought  glory  in  absolute  disintercbtedncys,  and  he  would,  p* 
liftps,  have  found  success.     But  the  education  which  princes  recall 
'  does  not  dispose  them  to  such  lofty  thoughts. 

Be  this  ae  it  may,  the  enterprise  was  liazardous,  and  the  pnnoii 
who  had  conceived  it,  did  not  yet  possess  all  he  was  afterwafdi  tt 
.  derive  from  tlie  lessons  of  adverse  fortune. 

To  know  how  to  command  one  s  own  heart,  to  be  inaenfibk  tsÀ 

patient,  to  care  (or  nothing  but  the  end  in  view,  to  dissemble;  w* 

'  to  expend  one's  daring  on  mere  prrijectSj  but  to  reserve  it  whoUyiof 

[action;  to  urge  men  to  devotedness  without  putting  too  much  6iA 

it;  to  traSic  with  ba9eneî?s  whilst  seeing  through  it;  to  dc^nM 

Id;  to  oeem  strong  in  order  to  become  so;  and  to  make  onocff 

rixi&tures  less  through  gratitude  which  wearies  zeal,  than  throa|^ 

hope  which  stimulates  it  ;  such  is.  in  the  egotist  and  vulgar  menuy 

of  the  phrase,  the  genius  of  the  ambitious.     Now,  Prince  Lw» 

Bonaparte  possessed  scarcely  any  of  its  constitnent  element!  wi0* 

ther  good  or  evil     His  easily  moved  sensibility  exposed  him  is> 

'Armed  to  the  spurious  ofBciousness  of  subalterns,     Tbroiagh  h** 

,  <«  good-nature  he  sometimes  erred  in  his  judgment  of  men.    Tb* 

impetnoaity  of  his  wishes  deceived  him  or  hurried  him  away.    ^ 

do  wed  with  a  straight  forwardness  injurions  to  hia  designs,  he  estb" 

bited  in  rare  combmation  the  elevation  of  soul  that  loves  the  twAi 

and  the  weakness  of  which  flatterers  take  advantage.     He  w«  ^ 

digal  of  himself  to  augment  the  number  of  his  partiflBOS.     He  f^ 

eessed,  in  a  word,  neither  the  art  of  husbanding  bii  ttmmsKe^  ^ 

that  of  dexterously  exaggerating  their  importanoe.     Bal,  on  tb 

other  handf  he  was  generous^  enterprising,  pr<»npt  ia  loiliwy  i^ 
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cises,  and  the  uniform  sat  upon  him  with  a  manly  grace.  There  was 
no  braver  ofEcer,  no  more  gallant  cavalier.  Though  tlie  expression 
of  liis  countenance  was  gentle  rather  than  cner<;etic  and  imperious, 
though  there  was  an  habitual  langour  in  his  looks,  often  daslied  with 
thought,  no  doubt  the  soldier  would  have  loved  him  for  his  frank 
bearing,  his  honest  and  hearty  speech,  his  small  figure  resembling 
hia  uncle's,  and  the  imperial  hghtning  which  the  passion  of  the 
moment  kindled  in  his  blue  eye.     What  a  name  too  was  his  ! 

Accordingly,  it  was  his  wish  to  make  the  army  his  main  support; 
and  it  was  in  order  to  make  himstdf  kno>yn  to  it  tliat  he  had  published, 
nnder  the  title  of  Manuel  d^ Artillerie^  a  work  in  which  the  residts  of 
the  highest  science  were  set  forth  in  a  firm,  clear,  and  precise  style. 
But  how  was  victory  to  be  won  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
people?  And  when  won  how  was  it  to  be  maintained  without  the 
consent  of  the  bourgeoisie?  Brought  up  in  exile,  and  not  knowing 
his  own  country,  Louis  Bonaparte  persuaded  himself  that  in  the 
memory  of  the  bourgeoisie  the  Empire  was  connected  only  with 
the  Revolution  held  in  check,  order  restored,  the  civil  code  es- 
tablished. As  for  the  people,  he  thought  no  more  would  be  re- 
quisite to  fascinate  it  than  the  sight  of  the  eagle  on  the  stondaixls 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpets.  A  double  mistake!  What  the  bour- 
geoisie, addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  remembered  best  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  Napoleon,  was  his  despotism  coloured  by  war;  and  the  most 
intelligent  amonç  the  people,  those  whose  beck  the  rest  followed, 
well  knew  that  if  Napoleon  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  democracy  in 
Europe  by  conquest,  he  had  left  nothing  undone  to  stifle  them  in 
Fiance. 

Continue  the  emperor  !  But  it  was  because  his  work  was  ended, 
Yob  mission  exhausted,  that  he  was  left  to  die  on  that  rock  where,  as 
Chateaubriand  said,  he  was  visible  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth. 

And  then  if  Louis  Bonaparte  desired  to  please  the  bourgeois 
class  in  France,  he  would  be  irresistibly  constrained  to  forego  his 
warlike  ideas.  In  that  ciise  what  had  he  to  offer  to  the  army? 
what  to  the  people?  The  continuation  of  Napoleon's  work,  war 
excepted,  would  have  been,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  the  imperial 
despotism  without  the  imperial  triumphs,  courtiers  over  our  heads 
uritn  no  Europe  at  our  feet,  a  great  name  without  a  great  man,  the 
Empire  without  the  Emperor. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  however,  was  in  haste  to  be  doing.  By  moans 
of  trusty  agents  he  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  troops  and  their 
officers,  entered  into  communication  with  important  personages,  and 
obtained  information  as  to  the  position  of  parties.  The  result  of  his 
inTestigation  was  neither  quite  favourable  nor  quite  discouraging: 
there  were  germs  of  fermentation  in  the  army;  no  doubt  it  was 
attached  by  recollections  to  Napoleon;  some  of  the  commanding 
officen  promised  their  swords,  but  that  only  for  the  day  when  the 
first  victory  should  have  been  already  won;  and  the  persons  of  note 
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to  whom  overtures  had  been  made,  showed  themselves  well  dlspcved 
rather  than  hostile.  As  for  the  republican  party,  the  only  one 
Louis  Bonaparte  feared  and  was  resolved  to  court,  was  it  not  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  postponing  its  hopes  for  want  of  a  name 
and  a  leader?  The  young  prince  flattered  himself  with  this  belief 
on  the  strength  of  some  words  of  Armand  Carrel  which  had  been 
reported  to  him,  and  the  scope  of  which  his  illusions  exaggerated. 

He  quitted,  therefore,  the  château  of  Arenenberg,  and  escapiitf 
from  the  gentle  bonds  which  the  vigilant  fears  of  a  fond  mother  hid 
cast  around  him,  he  repaired  to  the  waters  of  Baden-Baden,  a  plaee 
he  found  suitable  to  his  purpose,  from  its  vicinity  to  Alsace,  aai 
from  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  covering  his  ambitioiB 
views  under  the  mask  of  pleasure. 

It  was  there  the  principal  arrangements  of  the  plot  were  made, 
and  there  the  prince  gained  the  co-operation  of  Colonel  Vaudrey, 
who  commanded  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery  in  Strasbourg;  a 
valuable  acquisition  for  Louis  Bonaparte,  since  Strasbourg  stood  ia 
the  foreground  of  the  plan  he  had  sketched. 

That  plan  was  bold,  and  well  tmderstood.  The  Alsacian  demo- 
crats were  first  to  be  gained  over,  by  holding  out  to  them  a  prospect 
of  a  fair  convocation  of  the  people,  the  garrison  of  Strasbourg  wis  to 
be  captivated  by  the  cry  of  *'  Vive  F  Empereur  r  the  citizens  we» 
to  be  summoned  to  liberty,  the  young  men  of  the  schools  to  aznu^ 
the  ramparts  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  nationil 
guards,  and  then  the  prince  was  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  soldieo 
to  Paris.  And  then  tnc  pictures  that  naturally  presented  themselm 
to  the  mind  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  were  towns  surprised,  garrisons 
carried  along  with  the  movement,  young  men  eagerly  cnlistiii^ 
among  his  adventurous  followers,  old  soldiers  quitting  the  plough 
from  all  quarters,  to  salute  the  eagle  on  its  way,  amidst  acclamation!) 
caught  up  by  echo  after  echo  all  along  the  roads,  and  the  bitter 
recollections  of  the  invasion,  the  proud  ones  of  the  great  wan,  le- 
viving  in  every  spot  of  the  Vosges,  Lorraine,  and  Champagne. 

What  could  tlie  government  do  then?  Would  it  shut  itself  up 
in  the  capital,  amidst  the  increasing  agitation  of  the  faubourgs?  ft 
would  it  advance  into  the  open  country,  with  the  troops  that  serve 
commonly  to  keep  the  capital  in  order,  and  trust  itself  to  their 
dubious  fidelity,  leaving  Paris  in  revolt  behind  it?  In  either  case, 
tlie  state  of  thmgs  would  be  terrible  for  it. 

But  a  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Strasbourg.  Louis  Bona- 
parte had  formed  arrangements  there;  and  he  went  in  secret  to  judge 
Eersonally  of  the  state  of  tliinp  in  the  town,  convoke  his  friends,  and 
ear  their  opinions.  These  (lisappointed  him.  He  found  men  un- 
decided, though  strongly  devoted  to  his  imcle's  memory,  and  witk 
but  a  half  faith  in  success;  and  he  recrossed  the  Rhine,  with  some 
misgivings  of  mind.  But  men  do  not  readily  renounce  hopes  so 
dear  to  them.  Besides,  the  prince  was  surroimded  by  persons  who 
*ûm  on,  because  they  played  upon  the  chances  of  fortune. 
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The  dcpartdient  of  Bas  Rhin  was  commanded  at  this  period  by 
^fin  old  soldier  oi'  the  empire,  Lieutenant-general  Voirol  Louis 
Bonaparte  had  counted  on  him,  and  had  requested  a  meeting  with 
liim,  m  an  affectionate  and  pressing  letter.  Tlie  general  Ibrbore  to 
take  a  step  which  could  not  but  compromise  him;  and  he  even 
thought  it  his  duty  to  speak  to  M,  Choppin  d'Amouville,  prefect  of 
Strasbourg,  of  the  projects  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  entertained  on 
the  very  frontiers  of  France.  The  prefect  replied — according  to 
the  subsequent  declaration  of  General  Voirol — tnat  he  had  an  agent 
about  the  person  of  the  young  prince.  The  government  likewise 
ynm  put  on  its  guard  by  an  intimation  from  another  quarter.  A 
captain,  named  Raindre,  had  received  from  Louis  Bonaparte  over- 
tares,  which  he  was  not  content  with  merely  rejecting,  but  which 
lie  communicated  to  M.  de  Franque ville,  his  commanding  olEcer, 
who  reported  the  matter  to  Greneral  Voirol.  The  latter,  who  had 
sent  Louis  Bonaparte's  letter  to  the  minister,  now  no  longer  do- 
to  do  so,  and  Captain  liainthre  set  oflF  vniîx  it  for  Paris*  But 
thcr  it  was  that  the  schemes  denounced  were  not  looked  on  as 
at  ftU  of  a  serious  character,  or  that  the  government  was  not  sorry 
to  let  a  plot,  which  it  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  crush  without 
difficulty,  (levelop  itself  to  a  certain  extent,  no  obstacle  was  offered  to 
the  secret  proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  dénoûmenl  became 
inevitable. 

The  aixlour  of  the  conspirators  went  on  increasing,  and,  had  they 
not  po6Be9Bed  resolution  and  daring  of  their  own,  there  was  a 
woman  among  them  who  would  have  set  them  a  bold  example. 
Madame  Gordon,  the  daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  imperial  guards, 
and  brought  up  in  the  worship  of  Napoleon,  had  been  initiated,  in 
liUe,  into  the  projects  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  prince  himself;  and  immediately  plunging  into  the  conspi- 
vnûi  the  characteristic  impetuosity  of  female  zeal,  she  had 
ncd  to  Strasbourg.  She  appeared  as  a  professional  singer  in 
and  gave  concerts  there;  and  one  oay  Louis  Bonaparte 
learned  with  astonishment,  mingled  at  first  witli  uneasine^,  that  he 
had  no  reason  for  concealment  as  regarded  the  lady  whose  talents 
be  admired,  and  that  she  knew  every  thing.  From  that  day 
MadftHic  Gordon  had  but  one  thought,  that  ol  success;  and  as  she 
posened  much  inteUigence  and  passion,  she  speedily  acouired  an 
tnliiiencet  which  she  devoted  wholly  to  the  advancement  ot  the  plot* 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1836,  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  had  returned 
from  Baden  to  Arenenburg,  again  quitted  the  maternal  asylum, 
under  pretext  of  a  hunting  party  in  the  principality  of  Heehmgen. 
A  renaesvoua  had  been  aasigned  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  to 
«ome  important  personagefl  on  whom  he  counted.  He  found  no  one 
at  tlie  place  appointed,  waited  three  days,  and  at  last  resolved  to  set 
uiU  for  Strasbourg,  where  he  arrived  October  28,  at  ten  P.M.  Tho 
nea^t  day  he  bad  an  interview  with  Colonel  Vaudrey,  which  would 

ore  patient  temperament 
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colonel  urged  in  objection  the  raahneaB  of  the  enterprise,  the  nu    _ 
of  chances  against  it,  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  success  amoDgttD 
many  interests  prompt  to  take  alarm,  and  so  many  hostile  ] 
and  tlie  impropriety  of  exposing  the  Emperor's  nephew  to 
gi'eat  dangers.      Tlicsc  pruaential  counsels  had  the  more  weigh 
coming  from  a  man  full  of  coxirage,  who  had  been  long  proT 
battle;  but  Louis  Bunapaite  thouglit  he  had  cone  too  fiir 
tract,  and  the  colonel  gave  way.     Then,  the  prince  liaying 
him  a  paper  by  whicli  an  income  of  lO,(XK)f  was  secured  to 
of  his  two  children,  the  brave  soldier  tore  up  the  i>apeT,  saying: 
give  my  blood,  I  do  not  sell  it.*' 

Louis   Bonaparte  ibund   much  less  diihculty  in  permtftding  ' 
commandant,  Parquin,  an  officer  in  whom  were  revived  the 
and  habits  of  the  old  guard,  and  that  superstitious 
wliich  Na]>olcon  liad  made  a  part  of  the  Ufe  of  tlie  camp. 

On  the  27th   of  October,  1836,  at  eight  in  the  eve 
prince  called  his  principal  partisans  around  him,  and  the  i 
began. 

The  garrison  of  Strasbourg  consisted  of  three  regiments  of 
fen  try,  a  battalion  of  engineer  workmen,  and  three  legic 
artillery  ;  but  it  was  on  the  artillerjonen  there  was  most 
count*     Tlie  course  to  be  pursued  seemed  thenceforth 
The  third  regiment  of  artillery  was  the  only  one  of  that 
was  in  actual  pu^ession  of  its  ]K>rse8  and  guns;  it  should 
the  first  applied  to,  and  its  adhesion  would  have  ensured 
4th  regiment  of  artillery  would  not  have  hesitated  to  obey  the  t 
its  colonel,  who  was  in  the  plot.    Tliere  were  friends  in  the  ( 
po/itonniers^  and  tlieir  adhesion  was  not  doubtiul.     Lastly, 
Vaudrey  held  the  keys  of  the  anenal.     So  then,  the  art  '* 
gained  over,  all  that  remained  was  to  enter  tlie  piace  d'à 
point  the  cannons  of  which  tlie  insurgents  might  be 
infantry,  even  if  they  did  not  join,  could  do  nothing 
an  array  of  force,  and  the  town  would  obey.     It  was 
insurrection  thus  conceived,  was  only  a  revolt  of  the 
when  people  attempt  a  military  plot,  they  must  not  stop 
the  execution  of  it.     Since  soldiers  were  to  be  put  in  mc 
essential  tiling  was  to  seize  on  power,  after  which  there  wocdil 
time  enough  to  reassure  the  people  as  to  the  use  thai  would  bo  \ 
of  that  power. 

Another  scheme  prevailed,  and  it  was  the  worst.    It  wis  i 
to  go  first  to  the  Austerhtz  quartere,  occupied  by  the  4th  i 
artillery,  whence,  if  well  received  there,  the  conspirators  wen 
on  straight  to  the  46  th  of  tlie  line,  that  is  to  say,  to  Finkmatt  I 
dtuated  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  ramparts^  along  which 
ranged  the  H6tel-dc- Ville,  the  prefecture,  the  militaiy  division  I 
subdivision,  posts  which  were  to  be  taken  possession  of  as  thf  i 
spirators  proceeded.     Thus  every  thing  was  made  to  depend  ( 
venture  made  vnth  inmifficient  forces,  upon  a  regixneni  <if  w^^ 
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they  were  not  sure,  and  all  the  advantage  was  thrown  away  that 
would  have  arisen  from  the  decisive  aspect  of  streets  filling  ^vith 
cavalry,  and  open  places  covered  with  cannon. 

But  Louis  Bonaparte  had  confided  his  secret  to  citizens  beloved 
by  the  people;  he  counted  on  their  support,  would  fain  have  given  a 
democratic  colour  to  tlie  movement,  and  was  loath,  at  the  very  open- 
ixi0  of  the  enterprise,  to  assume  an  attitude  of  a  nature  seemingly 
oitensive  to  liberty.  These  sentiments  were  more  honourable  tlian 
discreet,  for  the  movement  was  to  berin  early  in  the  morning,  at  an 
hour  when  there  was  no  reason  to  reckon  on  the  presence  and  assist- 
ance of  large  masses  of  the  people. 

The  council  having  broken  up,  the  night  was  spent  in  assem- 
bling the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  a  house  adjoinmg  the  Austcr- 
litz  quarters,  in  drawing  up  proclamations,  regulating  tlie  details  of 
thcplan  agreed  on«  and  distributing  the  several  parts. 

Tnc  signal  was  given  at  live  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
October;  Colonel  Vaudrey  liad  the  call  sounded  m  the  quarters  of 
Austerlitz.  The  weather  was  bleak,  the  roofs  covered  with  enow. 
The  soldiers,  a^rakcned  by  the  tnimpets,  jumj)ed  up  hastily,  seized 
their  arms,  and  went  down  into  the  court-yard.  JTlie  opportunity 
00  long  desired  by  Louis  Bonaparte  is?  at  Last  arrived,  and  seems 
pressing  him  to  seize  it;  while  he,  engrossed  with  thoughts  oï  liîs 
ab:i«nt  mother,  writes  to  her  two  letters,  one  of  them  u  letter  of 
triumph,  the  other  of  eternal  farewell;  both  wliich  he  delivered  to 
his  aide-de-camp,  with  a  trembling  liand  and  swimming  eyes. 
Then,  collecting  his  thouglits,  and  bending  them  all  upon  his  pur* 
pose,  he  proceeds  with  his  companions  to  reach  that  goal  to  which 
no  believes  himself  called  by  destiny. 

The  soldiers  of  the  4th  were  waiting,  drawn  up  face  to  face,  in 
two  lines,  and  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  Colonel  Vaudrey,  who  stood 
alone  in  the  centre  of  the  yard.  Suddenly  the  prince  appears  in 
the  uniform  of  an  officer  ot  artillerv,  and  hurries  up  to  the  colonel, 
mrho  presents  him  to  the  troops,  crying  out:  '*  Soldiers,  a  great  rt* vo- 
lution begins  this  moment.  The  nephew  of  the  Eini>eror  is  b<.«l'ore 
you.  He  comes  to  put  hiinsulf  at  your  head,  lie  is  arrived  on  the 
iTrench  soil,  to  restore  to  France  her  glory  and  lier  liberty.  It  is 
now  to  conquer  or  to  die  for  a  grt*at  eaus<.',  the  ciiuse  of  the  iH*<»])le. 
Soldiers  of  tne  4th  n.'giinent  of  artillery,  may  the  Emiwror'ci  nephew 
reckon  on  you?*  At  these  word*»  an  indeserihable  transport  seizes 
the  soldiers.  **  Vive  V Em/wrvurr  cries  every  man;  and  tlioy  brandish 
their  arms,  and  loud,  ])rotraeted  shouts  are  sent  up  to  tlie  sky.  Louis 
lionaparte,  de<.»ply  atiècted,  makes  signs  that  ho  wishes  to  s])eak: 
*' It  was  in  your  regiment,"  ho  said,  *' the  Kmpen)r  Nap«»leon, 
my  uncle,  llrst  saw  service;  with  you  he  distini^uisheil  him.s'lf  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon;  it  was  your  brave  reirimeiit  that  opi^neil  the 
pates  of  (irenoble  to  liiin  on  his  return  from  the  Isle  t)!"  Kll)a. 
Soldiers,  new  destinies  are  reservetl  to  you!"  And  lakiiiL^  the 
t-agle  from  an  officer  who  carrietl  it,  **IIero,"  said  he,   "is  the 
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symbol  of  Frencli  glory,  which  must  become  also,  henceforth, 
sjmibol  of  liberty/'  The  applauding  shouts  were  redoubled»  and 
mingled  with  the  sounds  of  martial  music,  and  the  regiment  pal 
itsell  in  march. 

But  a  part  of  the  town  was  still  asleep  ;  nothing  tliat  could  feel 
enthusiasm  presented  itseU'  in  tlie  silent  and  solitary  streets;  ûoljr 
here  and  there  a  door  opened,  and  showed  a  ghmpôe  of  woodet- 
Btricken  inmates  gazing  from  the  threshold.  And  if  among  i 
few  stragglers  that  were  met,  some,  inflamed  by  tlie  saght  of  1 
eagle,  jomed  impetuously  with  the  cortege^  others  followed  it  " 
chanically,  or  stood  gaping  to  see  it  pass. 

At  head-quarters  the  guard  presented  arms,  crying  out, 
r Empereur r*  and  the  column  ha vnng halted,  Louis  Bonaparte^ 
up-stairs  to  General  VoiroL  Some  have  supposed  that  tne  gene 
was  very  strongly,  but  secretly,  incUned  to  the  cause  of  the  prince, 
and  that  if  lie  would  not  participate  actively  in  the  plot,  he  at  lettt 
suffered  himself  willingly  to  be  made  unable  to  resist  it.  But  this 
conjecture  is  refuted,  both  by  the  general  body  of  the  facts,  and  by 
direct  testimony  deserving  of  the  fullest  credit.  It  is  certain, 
being  called  on  by  the  prince  to  take  part  in  the  movemcut, 
general  refused  in  energetic  terms  to  do  so,  and  was  kept  prf 
in  Ilia  own  hotel,  by  artillerymen  under  the  orders  of  Ck>mma 
Parquin. 

'  Up  to  this  time,  all  things  seemed  to  concur  towanls  the  succe» 
of  the  enterprise.  With  a  cry  and  a  gesture  Lieutenant  Laity  cjtf* 
ried  the  battalion  of  Pontonniers;  the  officers,  Dupenlioel,  Gtoi, 
Petri,  de  Schallcr,  Couard^  Po^gi,  and  Lombard,  had  successftiDy 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  tasks  confided  to  them  ;  the  telegnf 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents;  the  cannoneers  commanded 
M,  de  Pei*signy  had  just  arrest<*d  the  prefect;  proclamations 
rapidly  printed;  the  3rd  regiment  of  artillery  was  mounting; 
city  was  awakening  in  the  midst  of  rurnoui-s  that  had  assumo 
formidable  character,  and  the  column  that  followed  Louis  Bonap 
was  now  close  to  the  F  ink  matt  barracks.  But  tilings  very  soon  foi 
on  a  different  face. 

Hie  Finkmatt  barracks  are  situated  between  tlie  iaiibouf^  i 
Pien-e  and  the  rampart,  on  a  line  parallel  with  them.     Conno 
with  the  faubourg  by  an  extremely  narrow  lane,  which 
principal  entry  of  the  quarters,  it  is  separated  from  the  ramt 

^  by  a  long  yard,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an  iron  gate,     Kg.,  *.  .-- 

'  been  settled  that  the  insurgents  should  take  the  rampart  road,  tbf 
only  route  that  allowed  tlieir  forces  to  be  deployed  in  an  imp«ii»g 
manner,  and  would  enable  them  to  retreat  in  case  of  ill  success.  B«t 
by  an  inexplicable  fatahty,  the  head  of  the  column  went  astniy,  *tt^ 
entered  the  lane,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  troops  in  the  faubourg^ 

I  Pierre;  and  Louis  Bonaparte  Ibund  liimself  entangled  with  a  weat 
escort  in  a  yard,  which,  it  fortune  failed  hira,  might  become  hispri?ûB 

I  or  his  grave. 
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NevertJieless,  hearing  the  magic  name  of  the  emperor  pronounced, 
the  foot  8oldiers  hasten  up  from  all  sides;  an  old  sergeant  crie5  out 
that  he  had  eerved  in  the  imperial  guard,  and  stoopa  down  to  seize 
the  hands  of  the  prince,  whom  he  embraces  with  tears.  Emotion 
seizes  the  soldiers  at  this  spectacle;  already  they  surround  Louis 
Bonaparte  with  marks  of  sympathy,  already  the  cry  is  raised  of 
*•  Five  TEmpermrr  when  suddenly  a  strange  rumour  is  heard  amonff 
them:  it  is  positively  asserted,  that  it  is  tlie  nephew  of  Colonel 
Vaudrev  who  presents  himself^  under  the  name  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
which  he  has  vilely  usurped,  and  a  lieutenant,  named  Pleignier, 
rushes  forward  to  make  tne  prince  his  prisoner.  Hiragelf  arrested 
hj  the  artillerymen,  he  struggles  bravely,  whilst  his  soldiers  advance 
to  rescue  him.  The  moment  was  critical  and  decisive,  A  pistol 
1  dhot  would,  perhaps,  have  sufficed  to  allay  the  danger,  but  Louis 
Bonaparte  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  fire  it.  He  even  ordered 
the  release  of  the  lieutenant,  who,  returning  to  the  cliarge,  provoked 
a  fresh  conflict.  Things  were  in  tliis  state  when  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tiiillandier  arrived,  and  at  his  voice  distrust  became  changed  into 
zage*  The  court  resounded  with  menaces,  and  swords  were  flash-» 
iilg.  The  artillenrmen  wlio  had  been  left  in  the  faubourg  dc  Pierre, 
licsiring  of  the  pnnce^s  danger,  had  put  themselves  in  motion  :  sud» 
denly  they  were  seen  riishin^^  in  crowds  into  the  barracks,  and  with 
tliem  entered  pell-raell»  sixty  mounted  cannoneers.  The  infantry 
then  driven  back  violently  to  both  ends  of  the  jrard  uttered  shouts 
of  fury,  formed  again,  and  returned  fiercely  upon  the  prince's  par- 
tisans, who  were  pushed  and  knocked  down  by  the  horses  against  ^ 
the  curliun  of  the  rampart.  It  wjis  a  terrible  moment.  Here  stood  ' 
the  foot  Soldiers  with  bayonets  charged;  there,  the  artillerymen  with 
th^  carbines  levelled,  ready  to  tire  ;  above  and  along  the  ramparts  the 
people  sealously  invoking  success  upon  the  prince,  and  pouring 
volleys  of  stones  on  the  infantry,  amidst  confused  clamours,  the  roll 
of  drums,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  neighing  of  horses. 

But  all  this  was  but  of  short  duration.     In  an  insurrection,  not  to 
'  Tftoauish  quickly  is  to  be  vanquished.     A  few  musket  shots  fired  \ 
in  tJie  air,  by  order  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Taillandier,  intimidated  k 
the  people,     MM.  de  Gricourt  and  de  Querelles,  proposed  to  Louis 
Bonaparte  to  cut  a  passage  for  him  sword  in  hand  :  he  rejected  the 
oifbr  and  was  made  prisoner,     *' Surrender!'*  was  shouted  at  the 
0USIO  time  to  Colonel  Vaudrey:   he  refused;  but  M.  Taillandier  ap- 
proaching him,  and  telling  him  in  a  whisper  that  the  revolt  waa  J 
regau^ed  in  the  town  as  a  legitimist  movement,  he  at  last  ordered' 
his  cannonec^rs  U^  retire,  and  gave  himself  up. 

It  wms  all  over:  General  Voirol  had  escaped.     Tlic  commandant^ 
Parquin,  presented  himself  at  the  Finkmatt  barracks  in  quarter* J 
masters  imiform,  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  one  of  his  cpau»-! 
Luttes  torn  off  without  being  able  to  avenge  such  an  insult     The' 
3rd  regiment  of  artillery  was  on  its  march,  but  the  news  of  tlie 
prince  s  arrest  dispersetl  it.     The  fmntonniersj  commanded  by  Laity 
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also  disbanded  themselves,  and  their  officer,  in  a  fit  of  noble 
ran  to  shaiT  the  disaster  of  the  prince,  whose  fortunes  he  could  not 
Madame  Gordon  was  sui priced  in  the  act  of  burning  popem  filU 
with  important  secrets^  and  was  aiTested;  but  by  ha  presence  of 
mind  she  contrived  to  keep  tlie  guards  busy  so  long  as  to  auibk  IL 
de  Persigny  to  escape.  Soon  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  ihe  towi 
but  movements  evincing  the  anger  and  uneaâness  of  the  x^c 
Tmnquillity  was  then  gradually  restored,  and  nothing  remainedi 
the  revolt  except  that  low  agitation  which  follows  every 
commotion. 

It  happened  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  on  the  same  day  son 
soldiers  of  a  hussar  regiment,  at  Vendôme,  were  forming  a  plan  J 
mutiny,  the  object  of  which  was  to  proclaim  the  repubhc.  Tba 
plot,  denounced  before  the  hour  appointed  for  its  execution,  ra 
easily  stilled*  It  had  been  conceivca  by  a  brigadier  named  Bruywli 
a  resolute  man^  and  of  no  common  stamp.  Being  arrested^  he  c«Op 
trived  to  shake  ofi'  his  guaids,  killed  a  non-commiflsioned  officer 
barred  his  way  with  a  pistol  shot,  and  swam  across  the  Loire. 
Id:^  accomplices  not  having  been  able  to  buitatc  his  exampl 
would  not  wididraw  himself  Irom  the  late  that  awaited  them,  but 
wandering  some  time  about  the  country,  he  returned  and 
dereel  him  sell  a  prisoner. 

The  Château  was  in  consternation.  In  so  long  a  aenes  of  coJl^ 
npiracies,  riots,  and  disorders,  tlie  impotence  of  the  govenunent  ml 
«played  in  a  glaring  and  sinister  manner.  Every  device  was  fwil 
in  practice  to  cloak  the  important  nature  of  the  events.  The  uàtOÊ' 
tenal  journals  insisted  only  on  the  puerility  of  the  enterprise^  wtjA- 
tliey  called  U7ie  t  chaff  our  te  n  a  hai'e-brained  freak  ;  the  agen  ' 

government  received  urdei-s  to  wink  at  a  great  number  of  Uje. 
the  authorities  werc  not  aslxamed  to  affirm  in  official  reports^ 
4th  regiment  of  artillery  alone  had  taken  part  in  the  movement,  ao^ 
contented  themselves  with  quietly  cashienng  two  officers  of  the  5rf 
regiment  of  artillex)^  ;  and  by  way  of  replying  to  tlie  suspicions  wiïi 
w4ûch  some  jealous  tempei-s  regarded  General  Voirol,  he  was  nssA 
to  the  dignity  of  peer  ot  France^  and  thanks  were  given  to  th«  gtf* 
rison  of  Strasbourg,  for  its  iidehty  to  the  Orleans  dynasty  ! 

As  ibr  Louis  Bonaparte,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  lOl  k 
brought  to  trial,  social  peers,  old  servants  of  the  Empire,  hufiag 
announced  beforehand  their  determination  not  to  sit  in  iudgiasnt 
upon  him,  and  a  jury  appearing  to  men  who  were  tr^^ng  their  j«cb* 
lice  hands  at  monarchy,  too  subaltern  a  magistmcy  Uy  é&om  tk 
fate  of  a  prince.  The  doctrine  of  cquahty  in  the  eye  of  tht  b*» 
had  for  an  that  been  inscribed  in  the  charter;  but  ihe  comicil  «f 
ministers  waa  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  bad  example  lu  trut 
an  emperor's  nephew  as  a  simple  citizen.  Innocent,  ticy  had  cûi>' 
demned  him  to  perpetual  exile;  guilty,  they  pkccMl  him  above  îi* 
laws.  Monstrous  piinciplc  aâsigned  aa  a  coroliary  to  a  moiistroQi 
iniquity  ! 
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On  the  9th  of  November,  1836,  Louis  Bonaparte  saw  the  pre- 
fect and  Greneral  Voirol  enter  his  prison.  A  carriage  was  waiting 
at  the  gate;  they  made  him  get  into  it,  without  answering  lus 
questions  or  listenmg  to  his  remonstrances  ;  and  the  horses  set  out 
rapidly  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Finding  himself  thus  hurried  away 
from  his  companions  in  misfortime,  Louis  Bonaparte  experienced 
some  dismal  forebodings.  Too  well  reassured  as  to  his  own  personal 
dang(;r  he  was  seized  with  melancholy,  and  it  is  said  that  he  could 
not  restrain  his  tears.  He  feared,  besides,  that  his  captors  would 
content  themselves  with  standing  liim  back  to  Switzerland,  which 
would  have  made  him  appear  a  conspirator  of  no  importance,  whose 
lashncss  there  was  no  need  to  punisn,  and  whose  enterprises  could 
esBcite  no  alarm.  But  the  incapacity  of  his  enemies  saved  him  from 
this  humiliation  :  they  decided  that  their  prisoner  should  be  imme- 
diately transported  to  America  in  a  ship  of  war. 

Ijouis  Bonaparte,  in  fact,  passed  but  two  hours  in  Paris.  Ho 
was  received  with  due  courtesy  by  M.  Gmbricl  Delessert,  prefect  of 

Solice,  from  whom  he  heard  words  that  in  some  degree  assuaged  his 
ittemess  of  soul;  and  in  his  too  confiding  frankness  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king,  interceding  for  his  captive  fncnds,  and  adding 
some  expressions  of  gratitude  on  his  own  account.  He  did  not  sec 
that  the  courtiers,  familiarised  with  falsehood,  would  distort  tliis 
step  in  an  odious  manner,  and  transform  it  into  a  solemn  promise 
on  his  part  to  remain  for  ten  years  in  America. 

It  wa.«  on  the  21st  of  November,  1836,  that  Napoleon's  nephew 
departed  from  that  sacred  land  of  France,  towards  which  he  had 
been  urged  by  every  thing  that  could  move  the  powers  of  his  soul: 
the  pride  of  his  name,  tlioughts  of  glory,  legitimate  resentment,  and 
love  of  country,  blended  with  the  fire  of  ambitious  desires.  Van- 
quished, he  letl  behind  him  calumny  and  sarcasm.  But  the  ropub- 
hcans  who  would  have  pursued,  and  perhaps  brought  him  down  in 
the  midst  of  his  triumph,  nobly  protected  his  defeat,  and  demanded 
respect  for  his  misfortune. 

Now,  whilst  a  dynasty  bom  of  revolution?  and  combats  was  thus 
smitten  down  in  the  person  of  its  youngest  rej)rosentative,  old 
Charles  X.  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  was  about  to  carry 
thither  witji  him  the  fragments  of  that  Capetian  monarchy,  which 
had  l)een  in  vain  consecrated  by  successive  agrs. 

Received  in  the  chat<'au  of  Prague,  after  a  i>ainful  abt-nle  on  the 
English  soil,  Charles  X.  had  resolved  at  last  to  <]uit  Boliemia. 
Goritz  offered  him  attractions  in  the  iralubrity  of  its  waters,  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  and  also  in  its  proximity  to  the  warm  sun  of 
Italy:  the  family  accordingly  sot  out.  WouM  they  reach  thu  de- 
sirecl  goal,  tlirough  all  the  vicissitudes  of  cxil»?  It  ^is  related,  that, 
eostinjr  a  farewell  glance  on  tlio  Moblau.  cm  the  bridge  that  crosses 
it,  on  Prague  and  its  (îothic  sj)iri'S,  tlie  iiigitivo  king  wus  seized 
with  melancholy,  and  said:  *'  u  e  quit  the  c]i:itt.au,  hardly  knowing 
whither  we  are  going;  almost  like  the  patriarchs,  who  knew  not 
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where  they  were  to  pitch  then-  tents,"    He  reached  Toepliu,  and 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  some  repose  there,  when  he  learned  that  tic 
i  King  of  Prussia  was  expected  in  the  house  he  occupied.     He  ix 
"  '  jcd  to  move  on  lurther;  and  as  the  cholera  was  advancinir, 
"^was  forced  to  stop  at  Budvveiss,  in  a  small  and  miserahle  inn.    llu 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was  taken  ill,  and  his  malady,  which 
very  painful,  long  Icl't  its  effects  behind  in  extreme  paleness;  foil 
who  was   born   in   the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Franc4?^  was  m 
dying  in  silence  and  neglect  in  an  obscure  hostelry  in  Bohcmii. 
From  the  chiiteau  of  Kirchbcirg,  where  he  had  sought  refuge 
quitting  Budweiss,  Charles  X.  was  driven,  by  the  rigour  of  i 
climate,  which  was  augmented  by  the  approach  of  winter;  tmài 
the  latter  part  of  October,   1836,  all  the  members  of  the  " 
were  assembled  at  Goritz,  in  Styria, 

They  were  hardly  arrived  there,  when  the  temperature  beciioa 

perfectly  icy;  the  Bora^  an  exceedingly  violent  wind,  had  set  b; 

the  snow  overspread  all  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  old 

Éidng  had  soon  about  him  nothing  but  the  most  sinister  images  of 

r desolation  and  woe.      His  health,  however,  had  never  appeared 

"better,    and   he  took  long   walks.      But  his  heart   was  mortjlf 

[touched;  the  idea  of  death  frequently  recurred  in  his  conversiitiûo. 

"  The  day  is  not   far  distant,"   he  said,  *'  that  shall   witness  the 

funeral   of  the  poor  old  man/'     And   it  was   remarked,  that  he 

abandoned  himself  more  and  more  every  day  to  grief  for  the  loss  rf 

I  country. 

On  the  morning  of  November  4,  1836,  St.  Charles's  day,  he  i 
seized  with  a  chill  during  the  celebration  of  mass;  he  was  unable! 
appear  at  dinner,  according  to  the  account  of  M.  Montbel,  one  ( 
his  companions  in  exile;  and,  in  the  evening,  when  he  entered  I 
saloon,  where  the  members  of  his  family  were  assembled  with  $mé 
who  paid  court  to  their  misfortunes,  Ids  aspect  filled  them  wilh 
dismay.  His  features  were  strangely  contracted,  his  voice  iH 
dismally  sonorous;  he  had  aged  many  years  in  a  few  hours,  aail  it 
could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  death  was  upon  him.  Tlie  criA 
deokred  itself  in  the  night.  Doctors  Bougon  and  Marcohni  w«» 
called,  and  Cardinal  do  Latil  gave  extreme  unction  to  the  djriaf 
king.  Mass  was  afterwank  celebrated  by  his  bedside.  ExhailsUiB 
by  cholera,  Charles  X.  still  continued  to  pray.  The  Bishop  of  H(^ 
mopolis  hai'ing  come  to  comfort  and  cheer  him  in  his  agony,  ' 
showed  himself  tranquil,  and  resigned  to  depart,  and  he  conv 
on  the  things  of  eternity  without  perturbation.  Some  mln 
aftenvards,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  and  his  sister  were  brought 
him  to  receive  his  blessing,  when,  laying  his  trembling  liand^< 
their  heads,  he  said  :  *'  God  protect  you,  my  children  I  Walk 
the  ways  of  righteousness.  Do  not  iorget  me;  pray  for  me  s-m 
time?."  In  the  night  of  the  5th  of  November  he  lell  into  a  Jc4 
lethargy,  a  shght  motion  of  the  lips  alone  showing  tlial 
lived.     Tlicy  began  to  recite  over  liim  the  prayers  for  dej 
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spirits.  At  last,  at  a  quarter  past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
at  a  sîgn  from  Doctor  Bougon,  all  present  fell  on  their  knees, 
stifled  sobs  were  heard,  and  the  Dauphin  advanced  to  close  his 
fiithcr*s  eyes. 

On  the  11th,  the  gates  of  Graffenberg  were  opened  for  the 
fanerai.  The  hearse,  surrounded  by  servants  bearing  torches,  was 
preceded  by  the  Prince  Archbisliop  of  Goritz.  The  dukes  of  An- 
^uleme  and  Bordeaux  followed  in  black  cloaks,  the  one  under  the 
title  of  the  Count  de  Marnes,  and  the  other  under  that  of  the  Count 
de  Charobord;  then  came  a  few  Frenchmen,  mingled  with  nume- 
rous foreigners.  Some  poor  persons  walked  in  advance  with  flam- 
beaux. The  body  was  carried  to  the  Franciscan  convent  situated 
on  a  height  at  a  httle  distance  from  the  town.  It  was  there  that,  in 
an  ordinary  sepulchre,  by  the  light  of  an  expiring  lamp,  the  friends 
of  the  fallen  monarch  were  admitted,  for  the  last  time,  to  gaze  on 
his  face,  white  as  the  winding-sheet  about  him.  The  body  had 
been  placed  in  a  temporary  cofiin,  Irom  which  it  was  transferred  to 
a  leaden  one,  bearing  this  inscription  : 

HERE  LIES 

THE  VERY  HIGH,  VERY  PUISSANT,  AND  VERY  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 

CHARLES  X.  OF  THAT  NAME, 

WHO  DIED  AT  GORITZ,  NOVEMBER  6,  1836, 

AGED  SEVENTY-NINE  YEARS  AND  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS. 

All  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe  put  on  the  mourning  prescribed 
by  etiquette,  one  alone  excepted,  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Charles  X.,  of  that  prince  who  had  under- 
gone such  manifold  trials.  Generous  souls,  reflecting  on  the  source 
whence. his  errors  had  flowed,  and  on  the  expiation  to  which  God 
bad  doomed  him,  forbore  to  recall  how  fatal  had  been  liis  royal  sojourn 
in  France.  In  the  humiliation  of  his  white  hairs,  in  the  miseries  of 
his  old  age  that  scarce  could  find  a  quiet  resting  place,  in  all  the 
dismal  and  poignant  circumstances  of  his  farewell  to  the  earth,  some 
beheld  but  tne  natural  consequences  of  the  victory,  won  by  the  revolu- 
tion over  kings;  and  even  they  were  afiected  by  so  great  a  misfortune. 

Yet  what  was  all  this  in  comparison  with  the  lingering  agony  of 
the  nations,  perpetuated  from  century  to  century?  With  what  dif- 
ferent measures  of  compassion  ouglit  historj'  to  bestow  its  tears  on 
the  quarrels  of  disputants  for  a  tlirone,  and  on  the  many  nations 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  coming  or  departing  kings;  the  many 
races  unceasingly  sacrificed  to  a  small  nuinucr  oi  men,  to  their  per- 
sonal disputes,  their  caprices,  their  cruel  pleasures,  and  their  pride 
that  knows  no  pity?  After  all,  when  tlie  emotion  has  pasï^ed  away, 
the  lesson  must  remain.  The  series  of  tragic  vicissitudes  that  have 
filled  sixty  years,  are  a  mighty  and  melancholy  demonstration  of  the 
decline  of  monarchies  :  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  and  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  scaffold;  the  strange  and  unexpLiined  death  of  Ix)uis  XVII.; 
all  those  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews  of  kings,  running  bewildered 
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over  the  loadfi  of  Europe,  and  b^ging  their  bread  at  tlie  gates  of 
republics;  the  Cossacks,  riding  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Empiie^oD 
horses  marked  with  the  impenal  N;  Elba,  St.  Helena;  the  ducbai 
de  Berri's  son  reared  in  exile;  Louis  Bonaparte  sailing  to  Americi, 
burdened  with  the  load  of  a  defeat;  and,  in  the  heart  of  a  distant 
land,  in  I  know  not  what  nameless  church,  the  requiem  chanted 
round  the  coflSn  of  Charles  X.,  by  foreign  monks. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  end  of  the  year  1836,  was  marked  by  a  painful  and  unexpected 
event,  one  which  obliges  us  to  pass  in  rapid  review,  the  state  of  oar 
affairs  in  Africa,  from  the  day  of  the  conquest. 

So  long  as  Europe  was  distracted  with  war,  it  was  quite  a  thing 
of  course  that  the  Algcrine  pimtes  should  sweep  the  Méditer»- 
nean  with  impunity.  It  happened  under  the  Empire  that  a  di»- 
tinguished  man  of  science,  M.  Arago,  was  taken  and  led  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  corsairs.  The  noise  of  this  event  was  drowned  in  i 
Eeriod  of  tempests;  but  what  indignation  would  not  such  a  &ct 
ave  excited  in  our  days,  when  the  news  was  told  amidst  the  alen» 
of  Europe?  To  deliver  the  Meditenanean  was,  therefore,  a  glorioos 
necessity  :  and  what  people  was  more  worthy,  more  capable  tnan  the 
people  of  France  to  watch  bvcr  the  sea?  By  storming  the  last 
stronghold  of  piracy  France  would  show  herself  true  to  her  assipcd 
part  in  history;  she  would  resume  with  more  enlightcimient  and  le» 
fanaticism  the  tcnour  of  the  crusades;  she  would  once  more  throw  her 
protection  over  civilisation.  Tliere  was  something  providential  in 
the  slap  with  the  fan  ;  it  was  not  a  cause  ;  it  was  a  signal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French  on  arriving  in  Algiers,  found  them- 
selves in  a  situation  l)csct  with  obstacles  and  dangers.  Over  their 
heads  was  a  burning  sky;  before  them  in  a  plain,  shut  in  between 
the  sea  and  the  first  range  of  mountains,  was  a  whole  people  ol 
warlike  husbandmen,  broken  up  into  tribes. 

In  tliat  northern  part  of  Algeria,  called  the  Tell,  the  towns  were 
tliinly  scattered  and  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Moors  and  Jews, 
who  bore  on  their  faces  the  impress  of  Turkish  sway.  But  these 
were  not  the  true  people  of  Algeria,  the  Arabs  of  the  tribes.  F*r 
removed  from  the  towns,  those  dens  of  a  despoiUng  government,  the 
Arab  in  the  Tell,  occupied  a  territory,  the  limits  of  which  he  did 
not  pass,  but  to  which  lie  was  bound  by  none  of  those  bonds,  with 
which  our  system  of  property  entangles  the  men  of  Europe.  Property, 
in  its  personal  and  jealous  aspect,  was  unknown  to  the  Arab  of  tltf 
Tell,  in  whose  conceptions  it  existed  only  relatively  to  his  llocks  his 
plough,  his  arms,  and  his  horse.     As  for  the  soil,  he  did  not  holdi^ 
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to  be  transfenable,  either  by  sale  or  mberitance;  it  was  as  a  member 
of  the  tribe,  upon  the  designation  of  the  sheikh,  and  without  any 
other  right  than  that  of  labour  that  he  cultivated  the  earth.  For 
according  to  the  Koran,  the  earth  belongs  only  to  God  and  to  the 
sultan,  his  ex-vicar  here  below,  and  it  is  free  to  whoever  fertilises  it. 
Accordingly,  the  Arabs  of  the  Tell  had  no  fixed  habitations,  but 
lents  which  protected  the  harvest,  and  pits  in  which  the  com  was 
stored. 

Different  were  the  habits  of  the  tribes  in  the  country  of  the 
Palms,  soutli  of  the  last  chain  of  mountains,  and  extending  thence 
to  the  desert.  These  tribes  were  pastoral,  followed  a  regular  yearly 
course  of  peregrination,  prescribed  by  the  climate  and  tlie  nature  of  the 
soil  and  its  productions.  After  passing  the  winter  and  the  spring, 
seasons  favourable  to  pasturages,  in  their  lowland  plains,  the  moving 
cities  of  the  Sahara  advanced  northward  at  the  end  of  spring,  with 
their  camels  loaded  with  woollen  cloths  and  dates,  and  they  ex- 
changed these  productions  of  southern  Algeria  for  the  corn  of  the 
agriculturists  of  the  Tell. 

Hence  followed  a  rule  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  French 
conquerors  of  the  seaboard.  Since  every  year  a  necessary  and  paci- 
fic movement  brought  southern  Algeria  northwards,  it  was  better 
to  attract  it  and  wait  for  it  than  to  go  in  search  of  it  witli  hostile 
intentions.  Besides,  how  was  it  possible  to  penetrate  bv  force  of 
aims  into  the  interior?  or  to  cross,  without  drenching  tliem  with 
blood,  the  mountains,  tliose  natural  and  formidable  ramparts  de- 
fended by  the  Kabyles,  in  whom  were  revived  the  daring  and  agility 
of  the  ancient  Numidians  ?  ^ 

The  Turks,  however,  had  succeeded  in  extending  the  sway  of 
their  military  aristocracy  to  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara:  this  they 
liad  effected  by  a  skilful  combination  of  force  and  cunning.  Dex- 
terously taking  advantage  of  the  ascendancy  afforded  them  over  a 
Moslem  population,  by  the  title  of  supreme  chief  of  the  faithful  ac- 
corded to  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  they  ol)taine<l  from  the 
natives  an  obedience  founded  on  opinion,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
fatalism  infers.  Again,  finding  an  intense  degree  of  mutual  hos- 
tility subsisting  between  some  tribes,  they  secun^d  their  own  su- 
prcmacv  upon  the  need  of  a  kind  of  protecting  unity,  inflamed  local 
animoMties  instead  of  allaying  them,  and  thus  rendered  themselves 
equally  necessary  and  liateful. 

But  means  like  these  were  not  suited  to  the  French,  who  repre- 
sented Christian  ideas.  Success  lor  them  was  contingent  on  justice, 
and,  thanks  to  Heaven,  they  could  not  dishonour  their  conquest  with- 
out naming  the  risk  of  losing  it.  The  Turks  had  divided  the  Arabs 
to  oppress  them;  France  was  to  govern  by  uniting  them:  a  noble 
mission,  and  the  more  easy  to  fulfil,  inasnmch  as  the  first  want  of 
the  Arabs  was  a  tutelary  ffoverninont,  vigorous  and  just.  There 
iras  reason  to  hope  then,  that  instead  of  undertaking  a  war  of  ex- 
tennination  against  the  natives,  France  would  endeavour  to  bring 
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them  under  the  moral  influence  of  her  geninSi  that  she  would  apply 
hcraelf  to  colonise  Algeria,  witliout,  at  the  same  time»  neglecting  1M^ 
means  for  its  mllitanr  occupation;  and  that,  in  the  train  of  her 
diers,  after  a  powerful  and  decisive  demonstration,  she  woald 
into  Algeria  associations  of  agriculturists  forme<l  by  the 
directed  by  it,  and  destined  to  aggrandise  not  the  French 
tion,  but  the  native  land  of  Frenchmen. 

The  north  of  Africa  once  gained,  the  south  would  come  to  oi 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  annual  migrations  for  purposes  of 
change,  that  led  the  pastoral  nomades  of  the  Sahara  mto  the 
gion  of  tillage. 

Thus,  then,  the  Mediterranean  to  make  French,  a  fertile  aofl 
turn  to  account,  tlie  commercial  relations  of  southern  Al^ 
Morocco  and  Tunis  to  improve  and  extend,  an  issue  to  open  (o  ibe 
overflow  of  that  tide  of  paupci*s  that  threatens  our  European  sodclies 
with  speedy  and  deadly  inundation; — such  were  the  admnta^ 
which  fortune  offered  us  in  1830.  All  that  remaine<l  for  us  w»  to 
know  how  to  profit  by  our  strength,  and  to  justify  the  invcstitu» 
we  derived  from  victory. 

Now  if  we  brouglit  to  the  Arabs  along  with  powCT  and  uaiiy» 

rour  lights,  our  arts,  a  liigher  idea  of  humanity,  gentler  mannen^  t 

Melicate  sentiment  of  things,  perhaps  they,  too,  in  their  turn,  would 

be  able  to  induce  us  to  modify  some  of  our  ideas,  particukrly  thoie 

related  with  tliat  susceptible  individualism,  whence  arises  a  accrtt] 

but  implacable  and  permanent  war  in  our  towns  and  villages. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  not  enough  toTiave 
pressed  a  focus  of  piracy  by  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  and  to  em 
on  the  African  coast,  in  order  to  insure  the  free  transit  of  the  M< 
terranean  :  it  was  worthy  of  France  to  desire  and  to  dare  more. 
f  jhad  to  discover  the  link  that  is  to  unite  the  civilisation  of  the  E«ii 
f  with  that  of  the  West. 

Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  what  a  magnificent  aspect  did 

^  conquest  assume  !  what  a  prospect  did  it  open  before  xis  !    The  ic 

I  that  have  been  germinating  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  îû  — 

l^nds  of  generous  thinkers,  and  which  the  instinct  of  the  pcop 

I'liails  afar  off,  were  about  to  find  a  vast  field  for  their  appHcatioa^ 

[..Ainca  woidd  become  the  precious  ground  on  which  trial  migHt 

made  without  danger  of  those  attempts  at  social  renovation,  veià 

the  habits,  prejudices,  and  political  and  industrial  complications 

our  old  Eiu-ope  cause  to  appear  so  formidable;  armed  Fr^nc«?  w* 

initiating  the  iiiture  peace  to  be  one  estabHshed  among  men  by  the 

doctrine  of  brothurhood;  and  our  conquests,  even  those  made  in  wir* 

were  but  those  of  the  human  mind. 

Unliappily  the  revolution  of  July  had  pkced  in  pow^,  men  derw 

of  genius.     Africxv,  appearing  to  them  but  as  a  field  of  battle  to  be 

overrun,  all  they  tliought  of  was,  how  to  limit  its  extent  wit}i  peiiO* 

^rious   prudence*      The   first   blunder    of  tlie  French   goTcmm^Ji* 

\  consisted  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  forces  destined  for  Uie 
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tion,  wbeo  it  was  expedient  to  strike,  by  a  more  imposing  show,  the 
imagination  of  a  people  who  respect  only  force. 

It  is  true  it  was  to  Marshal  Clauzel  it  eiitmsted  the  government 
of  Afiicafrom  the  outset;  and  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  could 
tiot  have  made  a  better  choice.  Marshal  Clauzel  had  received  that 
strong  education  which  the  Empire  bestowed  on  its  soldiers.  He 
had  boldnc«â  of  conception,  and  quick  apprehension;  mediocrity  was 
not  to  his  taste;  he  was  a  man  for  great  wars. 

Nevertheless,  he  ought  not  to  have  relied  entirely  for  African 

conquest  on  European  tactics;  for  the  Arabs  have  a  mode  of  fighting 

peculiar  to  themselves.  Mounted  on  nimble,  fiery  horses,  they  manage  ' 

them  with  marvellous  dexterity;  they  are  fixed  as  in  a  frame,  m 

saddles^  rising  very  high  ut  the  pummel  and  croupe;  and  their  broad 

«lirrups  and  short  stirrup-leathers,  supporting  them  firmly  as  they 

rise  in  the  saddle,  they  can  make  as  free  use  of  their  guns  on  horse- 

faack  as  on  foot.     Their  weapons  consist  of  fusils,  much  longer  than 

ottis,  pistols,  and  a  kind  of  cutlasses,  called  yataghans.     To  judge  by 

apptarances,  nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  than  their  costume, 

composed  of  a  burnous,  and  under  it  of  a  garment,  which  is  gathered 

gIooc  round  the  body  by  a  girdle,  and  is  prolonged  above  it,  so  as  to 

wrap  the  head  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  several  folds  of  a  cord,  made 

of  cainels'-hair,  forming  a  turban.    Nevertheless,  the  Arabs  wear  this 

drcA  with  much  ease  and  freedom.     Intrepid  in  attack,  rapid  in 

^uetreat,  they  possess  impetuous  valour,  but  attach  no  idea  of  disgrace 

jSto  flight,  in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  ancient  Parthians.    They 

~  charge  confusedly,  disperse,  oisappear,  return  suddenly  to  disappear 

L    once  more,  Imrass  the  columns  on  their  march,  cut  off  the  heaas  of 

B^ihe  wotmded  that  lie  in  their  way;  these  are  their  battles  and  their 

^triumphs. 

Marshal  Clauzel  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the  African  soil,  than 

kIig  d<^larcd  France  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  dey,  whoçc  insolence 

H^e  had  chastised.     ITien  he  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  the 

^HKench  flag  as  far  aa  the  limits  reached  by  the  Turks.     His  system 

^HiW  to  tlirow  garrisons  into  certain  important  towns,  to  connect  them 

B  Oiie  with  another  by  entrenched  camps»  and  to  set  up  native  bcya  do- 

pending  on  us,  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  beys  it  would  be  impofistble 

or  us  to  supplant  tlircctly. 

The  last  part  of  this  system,  it  is  evident,  was  borrowed  from  the 

_    Xurkï»,  and  it  was  open  to  serious  objections.     Small,  indeed,  waa 

L  the  glory  wliich  consisted  in  seeking  the  means  of  government,  in 

p  the  propagation  of  trouble  and  anarchy.     And  ought  it  not  to  have 

been  foreseen,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  eveiy  investiture  by 

iristians,  that  is,  by  Infidels^  would  be  looked  on  with  abhorrence 

E>r  prom  ;  that  the  beys  of  French  creation  would  be  regarded  as 

and  apostates;  that  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them  would 

-  into  Ifital  expcfJitions;  whilst  tliey,  compelled  to  uphold  their 

authority  by  violent  means,  would,  perhaps»  imphcatc  the  honour  of 

Tiance  in  a  regponsibillty  for  the  most  iniquitous  and  disgraceful 


acts?  But  what  waa  to  be  done?  To  for^o  making  the  hmd  of 
France  felt  at  every  point  of  the  territory,  would  be  to  jeopmbi 
the  conquest.  To  enable  us  to  show  ourselves  everywhere,  frauU 
have  needed  a  considerable  amount  of  troops;  and  the  forces  at  )m 
disposal  were  far  from  answering  to  the  govern or*8  ideas*  The  pbD 
was  vast,  the  array  weak — there  lay  the  evil;  and  erenle  pcôfri 
this  but  too  weE, 

Marshal  Clauzel's  presence  in  Africa  from  September,  1830,  tD 
February,  1 83 1 ,  was  dgnalised  by  two  facts  that  perfectly  diaztoienae 
his  system.  Bou  Mesirag,  bey  of  the  province  of  Titery,  hxms 
preached  the  holy  war  against  the  Christians,  the  governor  occapkd 
Med  call,  and  put  an  Algerine  Moor,  named  Mustapha  Ben  Oniir, 
in  tlie  place  of  Bou  Mezrag,  Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  solicitatioB 
of  Hassan,  Bey  of  Oran,  who  was  menaced  by  an  army  from  Morooco, 
he  occupied  die  town  of  Oran,  and  gave  the  beylick  to  Kliair  Eddeo, 
Prince  of  Tunis,  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  Mustapha  Ben  Omar,  ipoi 
became  the  centre  of  a  formidable  league;  and,  on  the  other  btti 
the  Tunisians  created  themselves  implacable  enemies  by  their  giwij 
and  cniel  sway.  The  consec|uence  was,  that  when  General  B»- 
thezènc  was  appointed  successor  to  Marshal  Clauzcl,  in  1^1,  ûm 
very  advantages  won  by  the  French  had  ended  only  in  muluplynig 
difiiculties. 

General  Berthezène,  moreover,  brought  with  him  adomxistritivt 
notions,  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Slarslial  Clauzel.  The  hom 
had  recommended  the  plain  of  tlie  Metidja  to  the  labours  of  Ùé 
colonists-  his  successor  would  rather  have  had  them  conime  É0 
operations  to  culti%'atinç  the  environs  of  Algiers. 

As  for  the  military  side  of  the  question,  the  government  irtiA 
was  then  rocking  in  the  midst  of  the  general  agitation  of  Europd 
had  hastily  recalled  a  part  of  the  expeditionary  troops,  and  die  iiaij 
of  Africa  was  reduced  to  an  cflective  of  9300  men. 

Thus,  the  time  for  vigorously  acting  on  the  offengive,  aeenied  to 
have  passed  away.  But  if  prudence  has  its  laws,  honotit  has  its  duM 
Tlie  son  of  the  bey  of  Titcr)%  whom  we  had  dispoaseaaed,  hadjotf 
reappeared»  accompanied  by  numerous  partisans»  and  lavoufod  hj 
the  memory  of  his  father.  Turks  and  Koulouglis  rose  in  fljnr, 
France  was  braved  and  insulted;  the  bey  she  hid  appoialeâ  Wl 
hotly  besieged  in  his  own  house;  General  Berth^sènc  was  obliged 
to  order  a  march  on  Medeah  ;  and  4500  men  crossed  the  moniiiail^ 
to  rescue  Mustapha  Ben  Omar.  He  was  brought  away  mSb  m 
sound;  but  tlie  result  of  the  expedition  did  not  compeiiaale  fo  1^ 
loraes.  The  expeditionary  corps,  hemmed  in  and  stifled  in  a  naïW 
pass,  and  assailed  from  all  quarters  from  the  impending  hex^lte,  w 
sbcty-three  men  killed  or  miâsing,  and  1 92  wounded,  The  coo&itfflC 
of  the  Arabs  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Emissaries  flpieia 
far  and  wide  ;  fanatical  voices  summoned  the  scattered  tribes  to  th« 
sacred  war;  a  confederation  was  farmed  by  an  Algiii4tto  Mûar«i 
Sidi  SacU,  who  was  joined  by  Ben  Aiaaa  and  Ben  Zunounf  *^ 
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chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the  east;  the  son  of  Bou  Mezrag  advanced 
full  of  rancour:  the  signal  was  given  for  a  general  conflagration. 
Vain  efforts  !  The  courage  of  the  French  made  head  against  every 
assault:  the  tribes,  too  slow  in  concerting  together,  were  anticipated 
Buccessivelj  by  General  Berthezene,  and  the  coalition  was  dissolved. 

During  this  time  the  treaty  which  had  given  Oran  to  the  Tunis- 
ians had  lapsed  for  want  of  ratification.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
princes  of  Tunis,  unanimously  execrated,  had  abandoned  the  town; 
the  French  entered  it  for  the  second  time,  and  General  Boyer,  a 
man  systematically  implacable,  was  raised  to  the  independent  com- 
mand of  the  troops  of  the  province. 

Not  a  vestige  of  what  Marshal  Clauzel  had  established,  continued 
to  subsist  under  his  successor;  and  the  year  1831  was  scarcely  ended, 
-when  General  Bcrthezcnc  made  way  for  the  Due  de  Rovigo. 

Tlie  duke,  however,  was  invested  only  with  the  command  of  the 
army  and  the  country.  As  for  the  civil  authority,  it  liad  just  been 
decided  that  it  should  be  independent,  and  should  reside  in  the 
person  of  a  civil  intendant  :  an  unfortunate  ex]>criment,  which  had 
no  other  result  than  to  make  authority  vacillate  between  two  rival 
and  soon  hostile  powers. 

Thus  there  was  nothing  fixed  or  continuous  in  the  administration 
of  the  colony.  Did  dangers  grow  more  urgent  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas?  Decrees  were  passed  at  random  in  Paris  for  the  reduction 
of  the  expeditionary  troops.  Was  the  commander-in-chief  begin- 
ning to  know  the  country,  its  resources,  and  the  means  of  ruUng  it? 
They  immediately  appointed  him  a  successor.  Deplorable  thought- 
lessness, which  paralysed  our  action  in  Africa,  discredited  our  power 
in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  lavished  the  heroism  of  the  army  to 
no  purpose  !    * 

In  spite,  however,  of  accumulated  blunders,  France  maintained 
her  looting  in  Algiers.  Under  the  command  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo 
the  genius  of  Europe  began  to  penetrate  Africa,  the  civil  portion  of 
the  population  increased,  and  men  began  to  build  and  to  plant  in 
anticipation  of  a  long  future,  llie  conquest,  indeo<l,  was  not  without 
its  share  of  trash  and  scum.  Sordid  speculators  had  crept  in  even 
there,  and  applied  themselves  to  forms  of  traffic,  tlie  disgrace  of 
which  was  destined  fortunately  to  disap|)ear  in  the  glory  of  our 
battles.  But  war  begot  war,  and  it  was  the  system  of  the  Due  de 
Rovigo  to  show  himself  as  harsh  and  pitiless  towards  the  Arabs  as 
General  Bertliezène  had  proved  clement.  Tlic  tribe  of  El  Ouffia, 
lia%ing  been  guilty  of  treason  açaînsi  us,  was  destroyed. 

In  consequence  of  this  tcmble  execution  a  new  coahtion  was 
formed:  it  was  destroyed.  In  the  east  3000  men  from  Toulon 
under  the  command  of  General  Monk  d'Uzer  took  pa<»session  of  the 
town  of  Bona,  which  Hajy  Ahmet,  bey  of  (^onstantine,  one  of  our 
most  formidable  enemies,  had  already  taken  and  sackwl.  Tliis  took 
place  in  May,  1832,  and  in  March,  1833,  the  Due  de  Rovigo  was  on 
nifl  way  back  to  France  labouring  under  mortal  disease. 


The  following  is  the  state  in  which  he  left  the  French  occu< 
pation. 

In  the  province  of  Algiers  we  possessed  the  town  and  its  out* 
skirts;  and  our  sovereignty  was  recognised  in  the  territory  com- 
prised  between  the  Arrach»  the  Metidja,  the  Mazafran,  and  the  set. 

On  the  eastern  side  we  !iad  an  establishment  at  Bona,  which,  in- 
deed, did  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  which 
marked  our  point  of  departure  for  the  conquest  of  Constantinc. 

Lastly,  on  the  west,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  we  occupied  ihi 
town  ot  Oran,  and  a  circle  of  a  league  radius  round  it;  the  fon    ■ 
of  Mers-ebKebir  was  in  our  power;  we  had  an  understanding  wtthfl 
the  Turks  of  Mostaganem;  and  at  Tlemsen,  if  the  Hadars  who  heH^ 
the  town  were  hostile  to  us,  we  had  for  allies  their  rivals  the  Koa- 
louglis  who  held  the  citadel.  , 

But  that  province  of  Oran  was  to  produce  a  man  whom  the  moct 
brilliant  destiny  awaited,  and  of  whose  hostile  power  we  ounclvc! 
were  to  be  the  founders.     The  right  of  coram  and,  which  is  purely 
political  among  the  Arabs  of  the  east  of  Algeria,  and  feudal  nmmg 
tlioee  of  the  south,  is  little  more  than  a  sort  of  theocracy  among  wi 
Arabs  of  the  west,  and  is  hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  Ma»» 
bout^.     Abd-el-Kader,  the  son  of  a  irarabout  renowned  among  Û» 
Arabs  for  hia  piety,  had  early  been  presented  to  the  tribes  of  the 
country  of  Mascara  as  the  future  liberator  of  the  land  of  Africa,  is 
the  avenger  of  insulted  Islaraism  ;  and  he  did  not  fall  short  of  tha 
character.     He  was  warily  ambitious^  full  of  decision,  intrepid 
crafty  ;  he  had  strong  passions  anfl  fanaticism  to  aid  him  ;  he  was 
soldier  and  a  prophet  ;  Iiis  voice  put  fire  into  the  hearts  of  his  pcopk 
The  Arabs  of  the  province  of  Oran  who  had  bent  beneath  the  iron 
hand  of  General   Boyer,  breathed  again  under  the  milder  govcm* 
ment  of  Gcneml  Desmichels;   but  Abd-el-Kadcr,  always  attentîT< 
to  his  purpose,  continued  to  extend  his  influence.     Having  declarulj 
lumselti  and  assumed  the  title  of  emir,  he  suddenly  marched 
partisans  against  the  port  of  Arzew,  had  himself  proclaimed 
of  Tlemscn,  and  advanced  against  Mostaganem  as  sovereign  niâsWf 
of  the  country.     Had  General  Desmichels  shut  himself  up  in  Ù& 
town  of  Oran  the  country  would  have  been  lost  to  us.     Attack  wi»i 
in  this  case,  equivalent  to  defence,  and  there  was  no  alternative 
to  push  forwards  or   perish.     General   Desmichels   sallied  out 
Oran,  seized  Arzew,  and  hastened  to  Mostaganem  where  he  sectti 
French  «supremacy.     Twice  impelled  to  battle  by  his  ambition  a 
his  hatred,   the  emir  was  twice  beaten;   and  the  valiant  tribes  » 
the  Douai rs  and  the  Smelas  seemed  disposed  to  acknowledge  t0 
fortunes  and  make  terms  with  us. 

niis,  perhaps,  was  the  favourable  moment  to  pursue  and  ani 
hilute    Abd-el-Kader;    but,  ^vith  more   generosity  than   foresighl 
General   Desmichels  thought  fit  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  him. 
was  higncd  on  the  26th  of  February,  1834  ;  and,  in  nrdcr  ' 
it.   General  Desmichels  ordered  the  chef-d'escadron  de   ^ 
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and  M.  de  Forces,  orderly  officers,  to  cany  as  presents  to  Abd- 
d'Kader  a  hunared  muskets  and  five  hundred  kilograinme5  of  pow- 
der. Abd-el-Kadcr  was  then  encamped  on  the  Syg,  He  received 
the  envoya  of  General  Dcsuiichels  very  graciously,  and,  after  in- 
viting them  to  take  some  repose,  he  expressed  to  them  his  wish  to 
take  them  to  Mascara,  wishing  thereby,  no  doubt,  to  exhibit  to 
them  his  power,  and  the  ascendancy  he  possessed  over  the  tribes- 
The  next  morning,  accordingly,  at  daybreak  the  camp  was  raised, 
and  the  tents  were  laid  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  mules.  Abd-el- 
Kader's  little  army  was  composed  of  about  3000  horsemen;  it 
l)egan  its  march  to  the  sound  of  strange  music.  Himself  mounted 
<m  his  horse,  which  had  been  brought  to  liim  by  four  negroes, 
amused  himself  for  a  while,  like  a  bold  and  skilful  rider,  in  making 
it  caracole  over  the  plain.  Numerous  salutes  of  musketry  announced 
Ilia  appFooch,  and  one  of  his  officers  rode  by  his  side,  holding  a 
parasol  of  cloth  of  gold  over  his  head  to  screen  him  from  the  sun, 
nrkikt  horsemen  armed  with  small  scymitars  and  shields  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  the  way  by  mimic  combats.  After  several  hours*  march* 
îng  through  rich  valleys,  beautiful  glades,  and  vast  olive  forests,  the 
French  envoys  arrived  at  ^lascara,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  with 
their  boumouses,  surraounted  with  wliite  or  black  hoods  appeared 
to  them,  according  to  M.  de  Thorigny*s  expression,  as  so  many 
fiery-eyed  and  savage-visaged  monks.  The  reception  they  met  widb 
.perfectly  kindly.  In  a  final  interview  Abd-el-Kader  questioned 
Ih'ciiriously  as  to  the  condition  of  France,  and  protested  his 
mod  will  and  his  detennination  to  maintain  peace:  **  I  have  visited 
tne  tomb  of  the  prophet/'  he  said,  **  and  my  word  is  sacred." 

The  narrative  of  this  journey  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm 
General  Desmichels  in  the  hopes  he  built  on  his  pacific  policy. 
Unfortunately,  all  this  parade  oi  pacific  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
emir,  was  but  a  cloak  to  his  ambitious  desires.  The  sovereignty  of 
France  had  not  been  expressly  stipulatetl  in  tlie  treaty  of  Feliruary 
26,  1834;  we  seemed  to  treat  in  it  with  the  emir  on  a  ibotlng  of 
equality,  and  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  out  of  the  question  of 
boundary  between  the  territories  were  not  even  thought  of  by  those 
who  drew  up  the  treaty:  Abd-el-Kader  took  advantage  of  all  this 
jrilh  sutierior  inteffigenoe.  In  treating  with  him,  the  Frejich  had 
ec^ned  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  themselves;  he  made  good  use  of  thia 
fiict  among  his  own  people,  and  profited  by  peace  to  procure  himself 
anus«  to  strengthen  his  influence,  to  depress  his  rivals,  amon^  other», 
Mustapha  Ben  Ismacl,  and  to  lay  down  in  the  province  of  Oron  the 
bases  on  Arab  nationality  which  might  be  reconstructed* 

Kow,  supreme  authority  was  fluctuating  in  Algiers  between  a 
provifiional  commander-in-chief  and  a  civil  intendant:  the  latter 
protid  of  his  administrative  capacity,  the  force  of  which  he  contrived 
adroitly  to  make  others  feel;  the  former  too  much  distrusting  hi» 
own  knowledge  and  acquirements,  and  making  but  a  reserved  use  of 
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a  power  he  knew  to  be  tranâent.  M.  Gentj  de  Biuâ  wis  an  aUe 
man,  with  a  quick  intellect  and  a  taste  for  sway,  and  for  some  time 
he  ruled  his  superior,  General  Voirol.  But  he  lost  his  influence  it 
last  by  overstraining  it,  provoked  legitimate  resentment,  and  wai 
recalled.  General  Voirol  himself  soon  quitted  Africa,  where  he  left 
fine  roads  opened  up  by  him  through  the  heart  of  Algiers,  andt 
name  dear  to  the  inhabitants. 

Had  the  government  resolved  on  abandoning  Algiers?  Alreidy 
tliis  siispicion  was  implanted  in  many  minds;  people  went  even  tb 
length  of  asserting,  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  secretly  insisted  on  bj 
the"  Enirlish.  A  commission  sent  to  Africa,  in  the  beginnisg^of 
Ssn^tomWr,  1833,  and  composed  of  Lieutenant-general  Bonnet,  NIL 
d*I  lauborsaort,  de  la  Pinsonnière,  Piscatory,  Keroard,  and  Lm- 
ivn\x\  pivo  a  welcome  contradiction  to  the  pubfic  fears,  by  dedding, 
at>or  ail  investigation  made  on  the  spot,  that  the  honour  and  mteriâ 
«y  France  commandfd  it  to  retain  its  possessions  an  the  norAen 
i^tsi  <if  Africa.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1834,  appeared  an  oidcih 
naitvV  vvmmitting  the  command,  civil  and  military,  to  a  govenMi>> 
^-r.ori!.  x:r.v:or  the  control  of  the  minister  of  war;  it  made  the  co» 
•ïï»::vl  of  :ho  rrooi^  subordinate  to  the  autliority  of  the  govenK|i> 
i^^r.v'^.il  :  ,-.rrv:n:o\f  special  chiefs  to  preside  over  each  department  of 
ïv  A'TvxvVi-  '-  oallod  the  regency  of  Aimers,  French  possessions  m 
tb  f  Tfi  [r  A/'T'.t^  A  new  era  it  was  thought  was  ai)out  to  dawn 
on  !>v'  vvlocT.  Buî  the  nomination  of  Count  Drouet  d*Erion  m 
^:t.:t^1.  ô.;vÎ  not  fullv  correspond  to  public  expectadoa: 
A-îis  >\'.v  V -..r?  .*:'  ip?.  and  there  seemed  reason  to  fear  that  lus 
\  .,.  :  ,^..^  v..-:'5Tr  r.j  cr-.u^r.  to  hold  the  helm. 

Iv.  ....:.  *\:>  ?.;.;:rr.  :r.  A:r:ca  was  marked  by  an  oscillation  of 
v'..x>  y-.v  ./.i.r'y  o.;.:  "..  r.ble  :n  i  country  which  required  a  decided 
ivv:y  :  Vrln^  ::  :n:o  cr.ùrîy  «ubicotion.  Count  d'Erlon  having 
K*j:v.r.  rv  .>:-:! :.rir.^  V.::y.fcb^:r>:ïetl  to  the  policy  of  General  D»» 
Tr.iol.cl?.  ::.t  làttor  '.v;;5  inlucc-.l  :•  rearm  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vince of  <  >nin.  and  Tvri.-  5r*oceeô.':\:  bv  tToneral  Trczel,  the  same  who, 
in  1>33.    had  n:;i«.îe  Î:irû5<lî'  r*ij^-:cr  of  Bougie,   after   a   iigon^ 

TJio  i-'".n?oqucncc5    >!  îho  vrcc.'y  entered  into  with  Alxl-ol-K^ 

woT\-  rfiTJiillv  develcp::"ip  :r.o:r.5«:lvc-5.  when  General  ïrézel  entered 

on  v.: 5  C'-r.imand.     hnibcidcno.:  by  the  too  confiding  sj-stem  of  pa- 

oiîivûîûn  piirsiU']  hy  Go:ur:.î  IV^niivhol?,  Abd-cl-Kader  had  bec'>nie 

;ràîo\i».viîtU  by  hi?  5uooo>>.  :;nd  nyrvnrcil  on  the  banks  of  the  Cheiit 

:ï  vivor  :l:.iT  riow?  hot-îvc-o:.  xhc  province  of  Oran  and  that  of  AlijicB. 

licu".-;.!  Viir.l  had  f.-rhiddin  him  to  cros?  it,  and  the  prohil-itioa 

was  nniowod  bv  C;v.r.:  d'Erlon:  tlv.'  emir  halted.  But  soon.  innttJ 

by   the  inhabiîanîi;   if  Me,:eah.  who.   for  want  of  our  protoctivTii 

'  '#,  he  m:.de  i:p  hi?  mind,  resolutely  crossed  the  rivft, 

submissi.n  rf  Mili-ina  rn  jMissaJif,  routed  the  chief  rf  a 

I  advanced  to  meet  liim,  entered  Medcah  in  tri  urn  pL 
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uid  after  taking  measures  for  the  goyemment  of  the  town,  returned 
to  his  residence,  applauded  and  admired  by  the  Moslem  population, 
whom  he  had  dazzkd  by  his  victorious  daring. 

It  was  impossible  that  we  could  have  been  more  openly  braved, 
and  yet  Count  d'Erlon  abstained  from  every  violent  step,  being  kept 
in  cneck  by  the  minister's  instructions,  and  also  by  the  influence 
that  had  been  gained  over  his  mind  by  a  Jew,  a  sort  of  charge- 
d'affairs  of  the  emir's.  Abd-el-Kader  now  threw  off  all  reserve.  He 
renturcd  to  threaten,  and  attempted  to  displace  tribes  guilty  only  of 
fidelity  to  France.  This  was  too  much.  Applied  to  by  the  Douairs 
and  the  Smelas,  General  Trezel  generously  hazarded  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  advanced  to  protect  them.  We  were  on  the  brink,  not 
of  a  defeat,  but  of  a  disaster. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1835,  (jeneral  Trezel  had  arrived  within  ten 
leagues  of  Oran,  when  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  emir's  army, 
advantageously  posted,  and  six  times  more  numerous  tlian  his  own. 
Grxeat  as  were  the  odds,  the  French  general  did  not  hesitate.  The 
Arabs  being  impetuously  attacked,  gave  way,  but  not  without  resist- 
ance. The  French  had  opened  themselves  a  passage  :  ought  they  to  con- 
tinue their  bloody  journey?  Abd-el-Kader  had  pitched  his  camp  a 
league  iurther  on,  ready  to  recommence  the  fight;  the  victory  had  cost 
the  French  dear;  Colonel  Oudinot  was  killed;  the  armed  crowd  imder 
the  emir's  flag  was  hourly  increasing;  retreat  was  resolved  on.  The 
Bteadiness  and  intrepidity  of  the  French  troops  was  admirable  during 
this  trying  march,  contmually  harassed  as  they  were  by  swarms  of 
fierce  horsemen,  hovering  round  them,  and  swooping  down  on  them, 
greedy  of  their  spoils.  Unfortunately,  our  men  were  obliged  to 
enter  a  narrow  pass,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  marshes  that 
adjoin  the  Macta,  and  between  them  and  the  wooded  hills.  There 
it  was  that  Abd-el-Kader  awaited  the  French  column,  which  hud  no 
aooner  entered  the  fatal  defile  than  it  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  se- 
Teral  thousand  Arabs,  who  rushed  down  furiously  on  it  from  all  the 
BOixounding  heights.  The  resistance  was  not  less  furious  than  tlie 
attack.  At  last  the  Arabs  having  charged  in  a  body  towanls  the 
point  where  lay  the  baggage  and  the  wounded,  the  line  was  broken, 
the  ranks  fell  into  contusion;  some  of  our  men  plun^^  into  the 
marshes,  others  into  the  thickets,  and  fell  singly  unaer  tne  yataghan. 
Meanwhile,  the  advanced  guard,  brought  bacK  to  the  rciir  by  the 
intrepid  General  Trezel,  repulsed  the  enemy  and  rescued  the  bag- 
gage. The  column  was  able  to  resume  its  march  and  reached 
Arzew.  Thus  a  heavy  blow  had  been  given  to  the  prestige  of  our 
arms;  and  the  Arabs  erected  a  horrible  trophy  ot  heads  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Macta,  stained  with  the  blix)d  of  our  soldiers. 

At  this  news  a  thrill  of  nigo  ran  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other;  General  Trezel  having  only  been  imfortunate,  his  country- 
men were  touched  by  his  courage,  and  every  one  was  thankful  to 
him  for  his  determination;  but  exasperation  was  extreme  against 
the  improvidence  of  the  executive,  the  uncertainty  of  its  plans,  the 
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incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  the  feeble  impulse  it  cave  to  the  i 
of  Africa.  To  whom  was  the  task  to  be  committed  of  chastising  the 
emir  ?  Marshal  Clauzers  name  was  on  every  tongne  ;  for  the 
second  time  he  was  sent  to  Africa  with  orders  to  annihiUte  Abd* 
el-Kader. 

After  a  proclamation  in  which  a  desire  to  bring  matters  to  an  end 
once  and  for  ever  was  strongly  expressed,  and  which  was  followed 
^  by  a  blow  struck  against  the  recently  revolted  tribe  of  the  Hadjcmttc, 
[Marshal  CLiuzel  resumed  his  old  system  with  much  vigour,  of  Ri- 
ling up  native  beyn  against  Abd-cl-Kadcr  and  his  lieutenants.  ~  " 
was  not  enough  ;  and  he  resolved  to  push  straight  to  ^lâscara. 

From  the  gates  of  Oran  extends  a  vast  plain  of  about  twei 
leagues  diameter,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the  east 
the  little  stream  of  the  Tlelat,  and  a  lentisc  forest,  through  irhi 
some  wild  pine-3  are  thinly  scattered.     The  mountain  of  the  Bead 
fAmer  is  on  the  south,  Oran  on  the  west.     In  the  centre  of  tie 

Îlain  stands  a  solitary  fig  tree,  venerated  by  the  Arabs,  who*ie  caia^ 
ave  long  enjoyed  its  welcome  shade.     This  was  the  rallyinsf 
of  the  expecUtionary  army,  and  hence  it  set  out  on  the  26th  of  N< 
veraber,  1835.     It  inchided  ten  thousand  men,  and  reckoned 
I  .Icing's  eldest  son  in  its  ranks.     On  the  29th  it  arrived  close  to  the 
I  Byg,  lighted  by  the  fires  the  Arabs  had  kindled  on  the  mountiùi 
Dps,  and  halted  there,  full  of  still  fresh  and  poignant  recollectioniL 
'The  march  was  success^ful,  though  transiently  interrupted  byrsp  ' 
attacks.     The  Arabs  having  twice  approached  too  near  the  ïn-ni 
army,  it  passed  over  their  bodies.      At  List  the  town  was  d 
I  Marshal  Clauzcl  li'tl  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  two  rej^ 
I  light  infimtry,  and  some  howitzers;  the  infantry  came  up  at  0  ?M. 
The  night  was  gloomy,  and  a  sulKm  silence  himg  over  the  unkno' 
town.     Tlie  soldiers  entered  the  suburb;  it  was  deserted,  and 
marched  on  between  the  closed  and  silent  houses.     But  one  li^ 
creature,  it  appears,  was  foimd  in  the  streets  :  this  was  an  old 
jsitting  on  some  rags  of  mats.     One  would  have  thought  it  a  town 
^tlie  dead. 

Abd-cl-Kader  had,  in  fact,  just  quitted  it,  leaving  behlnr!  Hi 
only  devastation  and  carnage.     The  Jews  had  liad  their  dwelling 
pillaged  lor  refusing  to  follow  him,  and  those  who  had  attempt^ 
some  resistance  lay  dead  among  the  ruins. 

To  enable  us  to  form  an  establishment  at  Mascara,  wc  ou^ht 
have  had  more  forces  than  we  possessed:  the  destruction  ol 
we  could  not  keep  was,  therefore,  completed,  and  the  army 
its  march  by  the  light  of  a  conflagration,  and  followed  by  tli<:  dj 
consulate  Jews,  who  fled  from  Abd-el-Kader  and  their  burn] 
homes.     Tlieir  wives  and  children   accompanied   them,   and 
inarch  was  saddened  by  scenes  which  the  vigilant  generosity  of 
soldiei-s  could  not  always  prevent.     Many  an  olu  man,  worn 
with  fatigue,  lay  down  to  die.     Many  a  mother,  with  feet  laccn' 
by  stones  and  tlioms,  exhausted  her  strength  in  carrying  her  i^ 
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mnà  fell  before  the  journey's  end.  It  is  said  that  a  little  child  was 
found  in  a  corn-pit,  and  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Due 
d'Orléans. 

Thus  tlie  expedition  had  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
extinguishing  the  halo  of  glory,  that  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs 
to  encompass  the  head  of  Àbd-el-Kadcr.  But  he,  beaten,  but  not 
put  down,  had  fallen  back  in  the  direction  of  Tlemsen,  appealing  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  Hadars,  the  masters  of  the  town,  and  threaten- 
ing the  Koulouglis,  our  allies,  who  occupied  the  citadel.  After  his 
return  to  Oran,  Marshal  Clauzel  was  compelled  again  to  take  the 
field,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1836,  and  to  march  on  Tlemsen, 
which  he  occupied  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  The  Hadars  had 
retired  with  Abd-el-Kader,  carrying  their  wealth  with  them  :  the 
Perrégaux  brigade  pursued  and  brought  them  back.  Abd-el-Kader, 
closely  pressed,  owed  his  escape  only  to  the  speed  of  his  horse.  The 
xnarshai  had  muskets  distributed  among  the  Koulouglis,  imposed 
on  them  a  contribution,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  grounds  of 
▼iolent  accusations  against  him,  and  quitted  the  town,  after  placing 
in  the  citadel  a  garrison  of  500  men,  under  the  orders  of  Com- 
mandant Cavaignac,  a  heroic  soul.* 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  the  province  of  Oran,  the 
other  parts  of  French  Algeria  were  in  a  state  of  sullen  agitation. 

General  d'Uzer  had  succeeded,  by  a  sage  and  conciliatory  ad- 
ministration, in  maintaining  peace  in  the  province  of  Bona  ;  and  yet 
the  bey  of  Constantina,  Hîyy  Ahmed,  constantly  showed  a  threat- 
ening aspect  At  Bougie,  French  occupation  remained  without 
effect,  in  the  midst  of  the  intestine  quarrels  of  tribes  vying  eagerly 
with  each  other  for  the  advantages  of  our  market.  Lastly,  in  the 
province  of  Algiers,  none  of  the  beys  instituted  by  Marshal  Clauzel 
cad  been  able  to  make  their  authority  recognised,  whether  at 
Medea,  Miliana,  or  Schcrscliel. 

With  reason,  then,  might  it  be  asked,  was  there  either  tlie  tclat 
or  the  profit  of  a  real  conquest  in  this  inevitable  concatenation  of 
expeditions,  these  random  excui-sions  over  mountains  and  deserts, 
this  career  of  destruction  marked  by  desolated  cities,  this  incessant 
and  tragic  hunting  of  men?  And  what  a  picture  would  that  be, 
that  should  display  all  the  consequences  of  so  many  deadly  marches  ! 
for  the  knife  of  the  Arabs  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
fevers  and  dysenteries  that  carried  oft'  our  troops.  Fortunate  was 
tliat  soldier  who,  sharing  in  a  Ciimpaign  the  burden  of  the  pro\'i- 
sions  with  the  camels,  had  only  to  toil  and  to  fight.  But  how  many 
were  there  who,  attacked  with  disease,  perished  miserably  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  shelter  under  a  tent,  and  of  a  little  straw  on  the 
damp  earth  on  which  they  lay  ! 

•  Brother  of  M.  Godcfroi  CaToigiiac,  whom  wc  hare  seen  figure  so  nobly  in  the 
repohUcan  struggles. 
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The  occupation,  such  as  until  then  it  had  been  tmâesutDod, 

I  ïnorcover,  of  a  nature  to  educate  the  soldier  to  ferocity.    JotMWttf 

•  tad  been  seen  re-entering  Bona,  m  1832,  at  the  head  of  a  tioop 

I  which  carried  a  Moor's  I\ead,  surmounting  the  French  Bas.    Aiiioog 

the  booty  captured  from  the  tribe  of  El  Ouffia,  under  tne  govrni* 

[  ment  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo,  there  weix?  sold  at  Bab  Axoutt,  tux- 

tings  stained  with  blood,  and  bracelets  still  attached  to  the  ae?eRd 

wrist  !   The  example,  too,  of  burned  harvests  and  razzias  was  soid^ 

times  contagious;  and  we  did  not  always  content  ourselves  with 

I  imitating  the  Arabs  merely  in  the  costume  of  our  zouaves  or  gpihii 

I  Add  to  this  all  sorts  of  liideous  speculations  undertaken  by  trudcn, 

[who,  in  their  savage  greed,  went  the  length,  it  is  said,  of  using  htmaa 

jl)one8  as  raw  materials,  and  building  with  the  remains  of  tombe! 

The  government  ought  to  have  sent  troops  enough  into  Afiii 
[to  bring  it  into  subjection,  and  it  had  not  done  so;  it  ought  to bf» 
[  taken  colonisation  into  its  own  bands,  and  it  had  abandoned  it  to 
private  speculators,  who  would  of  course  be  followed  by  banda  of 
AUD|P7  adventurers.  Nothing»  therefore,  of  aU  that  was  paaiog  h 
F  Afnca,  was  what  it  was  by  the  essential  natiu'e  of  tblngB;  yei  h 
[will  readily  be  guessed  what  weapons  such  a  history  fiimished  to 
those  who,  like  MM.  Desjobcrt  and  Pa5sy,  had  always  augured  i!t 
J  of  our  establishment.  The  Chamber,  on  its  part,  regarded 
I  question  only  in  a  narrow,  and,  consequently,  fake  point  of  ^  * 
limtead  of  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  by  embracing  it  in  it»^ 
Icxtent,  it  limited  credits  with  deplorable  parsimony,  was  inc< 
I  caUing  for  a  reduction  in  the  effective,  and,  in  a  word,  higgled^ 
I  the  conquest.  Tlie  result  was  to  perpetuate  the  inxïguknty  of  tls« 
ioperations,  the  useless  expeditions,  the  ravages,  the  altemationi  rf 
anarchy  and  oppression* 

No  one  was  more  convinced  than  Marshal  Clauzel,  of  the  neceaf? 
of  a  large  and  bold  system.     Impatient  to  enforce  his  views,  ke  l«» 
^Africa  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  repaired  to  Paris, 

Before  setting  out,  he  had  decided  that  an  intrenched  (3*0 
should  be  estabhshed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna,  so  that  the  F5 
garrison  of  Tlemsen  might  commimicate  more  promptly 
town  of  Oran  and  the  eea.  It  was  to  reali^  tliis  prcgc 
Greneral  d' Arkngcs  proceeded  with  3000  men  and  eight  pieoa  C 
artillery  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna,  wliich  he  reached,  after  vigfl^" 
ou«ly  repulsing  Abd-el-Kadex  in  a  glorious  encounter.  The  ynfÙÊ 
were  begun.  But  the  Ambs  blockaded  the  garrison  of  Tlemsen,  whick 
began  to  stand  m  urgent  need  of  being  succoured  and  revictuaBcA 
General  d'Arlanges  having  advanced  with  1500  men  to  reeonnoitK 
the  enemy,  was  suddenly  assailed  at  the  distance  of  two  leagtw 
from  the  camp,  by  nearly  10,000  men,  Arabs  and  men  of  Moroc<^ 
Uneoual  as  were  the  numbers  the  battle  was  obstinate*  Heraa 
on  all  sides  by  the  Arabs,  who  rushed  upon  them,  furious  i 
lowing,  to  sei^  them  num  to  man,  the  French  displayed  \ 
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oounge,  strewed  the  eartli  with  dead,  and  made  their  way  back  to 
their  camp  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Combes,  General  d'Ar- 
langes  havmg  been  wounded. 

The  state  of  tilings  was  critical  :  the  camp  was  surroimded  by 
enemies;  the  coast  was  stoxmy,  and  vessels  could  not  arrive;  General 
Bapatel,  who  supplied  Marshal  Clauzcl's  place  for  a  time  in  Algiers, 
was  too  weak,  ana  himself  too  much  threatened  to  send  aid.  France, 
warned  in  time,  did  not  forget  her  children  in  their  hour  of  danger; 
and  whilst  Colonel  de  la  Hue  was  ordered  by  M.  Thiers  to  demand 
satisfaction  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  4500  men  appeared  on  the 
beach  of  the  Tafna,  commanded  by  General  Bugeaud. 

The  vengeance  taken  was  prompt  and  signal.  General  Bugeaud 
▼isited  successively  Oran  and  Tlemsen  and  returned  to  the 
camp  of  the  Tafna,  which  he  quitted  again  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1836,  to  lead  a  convoy  of  500  camels  and  300  mules  to  llemsen 
under  the  protection  of  six  regiments,  a  battihon,  and  the  native 
auxiliaries.  The  emir  had  prepared  for  a  vigorous  effort;  and  on 
arriving  at  the  ford  of  the  Sickah,  General  Bugeaud  found  before 
him  7000  men,  including  1200  regular  infantry.  In  vain  Abd-el- 
Kader  displayed  great  bravery,  combined  with  remarkable  ability; 
his  army,  driven  back  to  a  ravine,  was  cut  to  pieces.  In  order  to 
escape  the  death  they  saw  before  them,  many  of  the  Arabs  threw 
themselves  pell-mell  from  a  i)erpendicular  cUff;  but  chasseurs  and  vol- 
tigeurs awaite<l  them  below,  and  made  a  frightful  slaughter  of 
them.  The  victory  of  the  Sickah  shook  the  moral  force  of  tlie  emir 
to  its  very  foundations  :  many  of  his  allies  abandoned  him. 

In  Paris,  meanwhile.  Marshal  Clauzcl  was  urging  the  çovem- 
Tnent  to  a  decisive  resolution.  **  If  we  confine  ourselves,"  he  said,  **  to 
occupying  the  seaboard,  we  may  look  to  be  pitched  into  the  sea." 

But  many  minds  wore  appalled  at  the  idea  of  a  complete  unli- 
mited occupation.  M.  dc  Broglie  s  definition,  "  Algiers  is  a  box  at 
the  opera,"  had  been  prodigiously  successful  among  tlie  doctrinaires, 
men  who  often  wanted  largeness  of  views,  and  who,  in  some  inea- 
aurc,  justified  Talleyrand's  saying,  "  ^'othing  is  lighter  than  a  heavy 
doctnnaire." 

As  for  the  king,  the  possession  of  Algiers  gave  him  less  unea- 
einess  than  his  ibndness  for  England,  and  his  eagerness  for  ]>c:ice 
had  made  it  generally  suppa«e<l.  For  the  English  made  little  dis- 
play of  their  jealousy,  not  thinking  us  capable  of  maintaining  our 
conquest;  and  tlie  king  well  knew,  that  the  war  of  Algiers  was  not 
one  of  that  sort  whicli  tends  to  become  universal.  *'  It  matters 
little,"  he  said,  with  great  happiness  of  expression,  **  if  a  hundred 
thousand  cannon  shots  be  fired  in  Africa;  tlicy  are  not  heard  in 
Europe." 

There  remained  M.Thiers;  and  of  all  persons  of  eminence  he  was 
the  only  one  who  had  stn:)ng  inclinations  on  the  subject  of  Africa. 
The  bajsis  of  his  notions  was  imperialism  ;  he  liked  Algiers  as  a  nur- 
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Bery  for  soldiers.  If  our  troops  did  not  learn  there  to  stand 
movable  before  tbc  cannon's  mouth,  they  would  at  least  hecom 
inured  to  Ihtigue,  they  would  leam  to  make  light  of  danger,  to  sup- 
port privations,  to  lead  tlie  life  of  the  bivouac,  to  surmount  nos- 
talgia. These  were  the  considerations  that  attached  M.  Thiers  to 
Africa,  the  more  so  as  our  battles  there  brought  into  salient  reKrf 
true  soldiers,  men  like  Cli  an  gamier,  Lamorieiere,  Bedcau.  Cavaignae» 
and  Duvivier,  who  might  one  day  be  opposed  to  Europe  in  amSi 
"with  safety,  confidence,  and  pride. 

The  conceptions  of  M.  Thiers,  we  see,  were  not  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  principle  represented  by  France  in  the  world-  He  SimI, 
BO  more  than  the  Governor-general  of  Algeria,  raised  hia  mind  to 
the  idea  of  colonisation  by  the  state,  an  idea  which  appeared  vof 
practicable,  only  beciiuse  it  was  great.  To  extend  tlie  military  fo*- 
Bcasions  of  France?  to  secure  her  along  the  African  coast  nmntflW 
positions,  whence  she  might  command  the  Mediterranean  ;  to  protect 
'  that  sea  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  let  loose  corsairs  upon  it  in  war; 
nothing  more  than  this  was  contemplated  by  M,  Thiers  as  amoaf 
the  consequences  of  the  conquest*  It  was  a  great  deal,  and 
little. 

But  if  he  entertained  only  confined  views  as  t^  the  future  de 

of  Alf^ria,  at  least  he  saw  clearly  what  exertions  it  was  imp 

to  make  in  order  to  bring  it  xmder  subjection.     He  was  aware 

the  mi^^chief  arose  solely  out  of  mismanaged  war;  that  tlie  ila 

once  kindled,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  extinguish  it  vigor 

or  to  run  from  it  ;  that  half  measures  were  an  encouragement  to  tbe 

Arabs,  a  cause  of  weakness  to  the  army,  of  ruin  to  the  budget,  anJ 

an  infallible  means  of  sooner  or  later  wearing  out  the  patience  rf 

France  and  bringing  her  to  abandon  the  conquest.     He  had,  there- 

jfore,  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an   understanding  with   MânJxâl 

rClauzel  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted.    Bending  over  the  nupof 

I  Africa,  he  ibllowed  with  satisfaction  the  details  of  the  plan  for  i 

[«ampaign.     He  authorised  the  marshal  to  march  on  Constaatinftf 

f  gran  ted  him  more  forces  than  he  asked  for,  and  fearing  IcM  the 

|govemor-gcnerars  daring  should  prompt  him  to  undertake  ibeei* 

Sedition  with  slight  resources,  he  cnjomed  him  not  to  march  fri 
ona  except  upon  a  written  order  under  his  hand.     As  for  the  cXi 
cution  of  tïic  plan,  this  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  miflU 
at  war,   and  it  was  to  him  the  governor-general  had  to 
himself 

According  to  Marshal  Clauzel,  the  first  thing  rcquiate  to  N 
done  in  Afnca  was  to  wrest  Constantina  from  Ahmed  Be> 
personified   Turkish  nationality  in  the  east,  aa  Abdn?!- 
soniGcd  Arab  nationality  in  the  west.     Constantina  was 
with  Tunis,  and  Alrica  with  the  Porte,  by  ties  at  which  wc  < 
legitimately  express  our  displeasure.      Should  the  sultan  Uiiafc  rf 
disposing  of  the  investiture  of  Tunis,  this  would  be  quit€  eaoupb  to 
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to  a  ruptxire  between  France  and  the  Porte.  Thus  tlic  project 
of  conquering  Constantina  rested  on  considerations  of  the  utmost 
gravity. 

But  to  attempt  such  an  enterprise  Marshal  Clauzel  had  demanded 
"  0  fighting  men,  a  corjis  oï  native  infantry  of  5000  men,  4000 
'^^  cavalry,  and  that  the  campaign  should  begin  on  the  15th 
of  September  at  the  latest;  above  ail,  that  3000  or  4000  men  should 
be  instantly  marched  for  Bona. 

With  4000  men  at  Bona  we  should  have  secured  our  camp  at 
Dntlian  fixjm  Ahmed;  we  could  have  proceeded  to  Ghelma,  and 
made  it  the  deptit  for  the  troops  and  materiel  rccjuii-ed  in  the  siege 
onstantina,  and  thus  have  gained  several  leagues  of  territory^ 
'oubt  the  Arabs  would  tlien  have  joined  us,  and  would  have 
us  the  necessary  means  of  transport,  whicli  would  have  given 
vy  blow  beforehand  from  the  other  side  of  the  Seybouzo  to 
Lhmed's  power  and  influence.  Tliesc  reasons,  winch  ilarahal 
luzel  urged  wnth  great  force,  were  admitted,  and  the  instructions 
teat  to  General  Rapatel  were  in  accordance  with  them. 

fie  days  afterwards,  the  marshal  set  out  to  resume  the  reins  of 
land;  but  hardly  had  he  touched  the  .*Vlgerine  shore  when  the 
ftbinet  of  tlic  22nd  of  February  tottered.  Thereupon  Marshal 
:>n,  as  if  fearing  to  leave  after  him  the  glory  of  the  expedition 
"  on,  hastened  to  write  to  Marslial  Clauzel^  that  **  the  arrange- 
tticnts  ordered  were  indeed  quite  conformable  to  the  verbal  com* 
jQQUuications  had  with  several  of  the  Idnf^'s  ministers,  but  they  had 
not  undergone  any  deliberation  in  council;  that  it  was  for  the  new 
cabinet  to  refuse  or  accord  its  sanction  to  them,  and  that  until  then, 
it  behoved  to  take  no  binding  or  compromisinff  step,  to  keep  strictly 
within  the  h  mi  ta  of  tlic  actual  occupation,  ana  within  those  of  the 
disposable  effective  and  the  legislative  credits/*     At  the  same  time 

re  standing  of  the  troops  destined  for  Bona  was  suspended. 
Tliis  counter  order  so  strange,  so  little  expected,  threw  IMarshal 
Clauzel  into  a  stupor.  He  foresaw  the  mischief  that  would  flow 
fiom  all  this  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  and  he  had  the  pain  to  find 
liimself  not  mistaken.  Bona  harassed  by  Ahmed,  tlie  camp  of 
Attacked»  the  tribes  on  which  we  counted  detached  from  us 
by  the  bey  of  Constantina,  the  operations  to  have 
[  directed  against  Ghelma  retarded  at  a  period  when  every  delay 
"  to  the  sum  of  the  chances  against  us,  sudi  were  the  Iruits  of 
it  ministerial  instability,  of  that  policy  without  vigoiur  or  conti- 
ity  which  characterises  the  constitutional  regime. 
while  things  were  at  this  pass,  M.  dc  Ranee,  Marshal  Clauzera 
le-de-camp,  having  brought  from  Paris  the  news  ot*  the  formation 
of  the  Mole  ministry,  the  governor's  anxieties  were  redoubled.  The 
£J1  of  XI.  Thiers  deprived  his  projects  of  a  supporter;  the  winter 
was  approaching;  the  general  effective  in  the  regency  did  not  ex- 
ceed SlBfOOO  men,  equivalent  to  scarcely  more  than  23,000  fighting 
Matters  admitting  of  no  delay,  the  maxBhal  despatched  M .  de 
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Rancé  to  Paria  witli  oîdera  to  apply  for  a  reinforcement  of  lO»OlW 


men. 


Tlie  ministers  of  the  6th  of  September  found  themselves  in  &i^| 

embarrassing  position  as  regarded  Africa*     On  the  one  hand,  diqr^ 

did  not  wish  to  exceed  the  credits,  to  compromise  their  reapoD- 

BÎbility  to  the  Chamber,  and  to  let  themselves  be  hurried,  iapai* 

soance  of  the  coarse  begun  by  M.  Thiers,  into  a  sjHtem,  the  boidra 

of  which  appalled  them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  tothciiit 

hard  thing  to  have  to  abandon  an  enterprise  from  which  the  mAot 

promised  itself  glory  and  profit  :  should  tliey  not  thereby  run  the  nA 

of  augmenting  the  popularity  of  M.  Tliicrs,  and  discrowning^  il  il 

iWere,  their  own  iiocession?     Thus,  to&^ed  about  between  confli^ipg 

lleehngs,  they  deâded  that  tlie  expedition  should  take  pUoe,  faut 

iwithout  any  notable  increase  of  means,  and  they  confined  uietnsdivi 

Ho  sending  to  Ai'rica,  in  order  to  complete  a  general  effectiftol 

f  80,000  men,  battahons  wliich    had   akeady  set  out  when  ILdc 

Kancé  arrived. 

M.  de  Rancé  having  set  forth  the  business  on  which  he  was  sent* 
r  was  answered  with  a  refusal  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  only  fij^ïc 
in  the  despatches  wm  that  of  30,000  men.  In  vain  he  expluiwl 
[that  Marshal  Clauzel  had  requested  30,000  fiffhting  meo,  col 
[30,000  men  inclusive  of  the  sick  and  the  waunded;  in  vain  he  ia- 
iflisted  that  the  marshal  had  furthermore  considered  indispenadile  a 
reorps  of  native  infantry  and  4000  auxiliary  cavalir  *  the  minwiai 
'  invariably  recurred  to  the  written  figures  in  opposition  to  the  (oim 
of  verbal  promises. 

In  other  respects,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  tliemselvi 

I  tihey  were  &r  horn,  disapproving  of  the  expedition,  as  is  provoil  I 

the  following  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  General  T 

minister  at  war,  to  the  marshal,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1836  : 

^  eieur  Ic  Maréchal,  I  acquainted  you  by  my  telegraphic  despatdi  ' 

j  yesterday,  that  I  have  learned  with  satisfaction  that  you  are  oiidcr^ 

I  taking  the  expedition  against  Constantina,  and  that  you  have  no  nil- 

easiness  as  to  the  result.     I  annoimced  to  you  at  the  same  tijne>  Ûaï 

His  Rojral  Highness  Monseigneur  le  Duc  de  Nemours  is  entmBlod 

to  vour  care,  that  the  prince  will  arrive  in  Toulon  on  the  25th,  and 

will  embark  immediately  for  Bona." 

The  approbation  was  thus  incontestable  and  explicit,  inBamudi  H 
one  of  the  king's  sons  took  part  in  the  expedition;  and  if,  in  a  wk* 
sequent  despatch  of  the  3rd  of  November,  General  Bernard  reOQâlW 
to  the  marshal,  that  the  government  had  not  ordered  but  only  ^ 
I  iliorised  the  expedition  against  Constantina,  the  only  conclusion  P 
be  drawn  thence  is,  that  the  ministry  unfairly  took  measures  citto 
to  profit  by  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  or  to  rid  itself  of  wq** 
bihty  for  its  defeat. 

What  was  the  marshal  to  do?  Thus  met  by  a  refusal  which  ft^ 

I  trated  his  plans,  and  deprived  him  of  means  he  felt  to  be  iiwli^ps^* 

aable  to  his  success,  should  he  throw  up  his  command?  Shottlal^^ 
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leave  to  the  Count  de  Damrcmont,  who  had  been  sent  to  fill  his 
{>lace  if  vacated,  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  so  important,  so  deci- 
sive? Or  else,  without  surrendering:  his  command,  should  he  declare 
that  the  time  for  acting  had  passed^  away,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  postpone  an  expedition  thenceforth  rendered  doubtful  by  a  miserly 
policy  and  pernicious  delays? 

This  latter  would  have  been  the  best  course;  but  the  enterprise 
had  long  been  announced;  it  kept  the  public  attention  on  the  alert; 
it  was  to  be  the  crowning  point  of  favourite  projects;  it  attracted  one 
of  the  king's  sons  ;  it  had  already  made  so  much  noise  among  the 
Arabs  that  it  might  seem  imperative  in  honour  to  execute  it.  The 
marshal  determined  to  proceed  to  the  end. 

Besides  Joussouf,  whom  he  had  named  bey  of  Constantina,  had 
never  ceased  to  urge  him  to  confidence  :  What  was  to  be  feared  ? 
The  affair  would,  in  fact,  be  nothing  more  than  a  military  prome- 
nade ;  the  tribes  were  disposed  to  submit  ;  Constantina  would  not 
wait  for  an  attack,  but  would  hasten  to  open  its  gates.  Such  pro- 
mises flattered  the  marshal's  secret  inclinations,  he  yielded  to  them, 
and  the  troops  received  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Bona,  which  was  to 
be  the  point  of  departure. 

It  was  the  Ix^nning  of  November,  and  the  sky  did  not  fail  to  give 
us  ominous  warnings.  The  rain  icU  in  torrents  day  and  night  :  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  snow.  Tlie  soldiers,  exiiausted  with 
sea-sickness,  were  huddled  together  in  unwholesome,  ill-sheltered 
barracks,  where  they  were  seized  ^vith  fever.  Sickness  increased 
firightfully  ;  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  two  thousand  men  were  in 
the  hospitals. 

And  then  the  inundation  of  the  plain  intercepted  communication, 

and  prevented  the  bringing  in  of  pro\'isions  and  the  purchase  of 

mules.    Joussouf,  from  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  expected,  was 

forced  to  confess  that  he  would  have  difficulty  in  collecting  five 

.hundred,  and  in  fact  that  number  was  not  completed. 

But  nothing  could  shake  Marshal  Clauzers  resolution.  General 
de  Rigny  had  led  the  way  with  his  brigade.  On  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1836,  the  rains  had  ceased,  the  marshal  hailed  the  first  sun- 
beam as  a  happy  token,  and  the  army  begim  its  march  the  following 
day.  It  numbered  in  all  seven  thousand  men,  carrying  provisions 
for  fifteen  days. 

A  horrible  storm  came  down  on  the  convoy  in  the  camp  of 
Drehan.  Of  two  hundred  and  twenty  oxen  bolonring  to  the  com- 
missariat one-hali*  ran  away  and  escaped,  terrified  oy  the  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  march  continued,  toilsome  and  uncertain.  Five 
hours  were  spent  in  dragging  the  artillerv  five  miles  over  the 
drenched  clay;  and,  to  lighten  the  labour  of  dragging  it  throu«çh  the 
mud,  some  of  the  ladders,  provided  for  the  purpose  of  escaiading 
Constantina,  were  thrown  under  the  wheels.  On  the  15  th,  the  troops 
reached  the  Boman  ruins  of  Ghelma;  on  the  17th,  they  crossed  the 
Sey bouxc  ;  and  on  the  19th,  they  arrived  at  liaz  Oed  2^enati.    They 


had  not  yet  encountered  any  enemies,  andKad  s^en  buta  few  Aah' 
here  and  there  engaged  in  agriculture*  But  on  the  20tli,  some  hoT?ç- 
men  appeared  on  the  heights,  and  shots  were  heard.  Then  thcbokl* 
est  might  well  conceive  &omc  gloomy  foreboding?,  the  irant  of  ran* 
nîtions  and  provisions  rendered  a  long  conflict  impossible.  Raia, 
snow,  and  frost  had  prevailed  violently  through  the  night;  several 
soldiers  had  their  feet  frost-bitten ,  some  had  died  of  cold;  Conston- 
tina,  already  perceived  in  the  distance?,  seemed  to  recede  before  the 
advance  of  our  troops.  At  last  at  noon,  the  21st  of  November,  the 
hills  tliat  concealed  it  having  been  surmounted  one  after  die  olheTp  it 
suddenly  presented  itself  bclbre  the  eye^  of  the  soldien»,  protected  Ij 
a  ravine  of  immense  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  roared  the  Oual 
Rummel,  and  whieli  presented  for  scarp  and  counter-scarp  a  jKirpca* 
dicular  rock.  The  mai^hal  ejcpected  to  find  the  gat<»  open,  an  il- 
lusion too  obstinately  fostered,  wliich  was  soon  dissipated  by  two 
cannon  shots  from  the  ramparts,  and  the  red  flag  hoisted  on  tU 
principal  battery. 

Now  the  army  arrived  before  the  town,  exhausted  by  nine  di; 
march,  during  which  they  had  to  contend  incessantly  against 
im mitigated  fury  of  winter,  to  cut  down  trees,  break  rocks, 
render  the  rugged  sides  ofthcmounLoins  practicable  for  the  art] 
and  waggons,  Tlieir  clothes  were  drenched  in  rain;  there  was 
bivouacking  except  in  the  mud.  The  baggage  waggons  remai 
stuck  fast  half  a  league  in  the  rear.  The  snow  was  falling  in  sh' 
Hardly  any  victuals  remained. 

Thtis  it  was  not  a  siege  that  could  be  attempted,  but  only  a 
de  Jtudn. 

The  army  had  come  upon  a  plateau  connected  with  the  town 
a  very  narrow  bridn;e;  and  it  liad  in  front  a  ravine  sixty  mci 
(sixty-five  yards)  wide,  roch  walls,  proof  against  mine  and  ball; 
a  very  strong  double  gate,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
I  way,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  houses  and  the  gardens. 

The  weak  side  of  Constantina  was  on  the  south,  where  the  03 
defence  of  the  city  was  a  plain  wall  commanded  by  the  platefiu 
Koudiat  Aty. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  to  convey  the  eight-pound 
thither,  over  ground  in  which  the  wheels  sank  to  the  axle,  an» 
which  was  cut  by  the  Oued  Rummel,  now  tmusually  swollea 
the  rains. 

Marshal  Clauzel  determined,  therefore,    to  direct  the  pnn< 
attack  against  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  whilst  he  ordered  Gene»! 
Rigny  to  march  with  the  brigade  of  the  adranced-guafd  to  the 
heights  of  Koudiat  Aty, 

Tliere  were  three  water  courses  to  cross  besides  the  Btitno^i 
now  converted  into  a  torrent,  and  the  soldiers  were  sometimes  op 
to  the  middle  in  water.  The  wind  and  hail,  too,  beat  in  llieir  fi«* 
BO  \aolently,  that  they  were  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to  halt  tn^ 
turn  their  Ixicks  to  the  storm.     Scarcely  had  they  ncared  the Jj^ 
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that  precede  the  plateau  of  Koudiat  Aty,  when  they  were  assailed 
with  sharp  volleys  from  various  points  of  a  Moslem  cemetery. 
Sheltered  by  the  tombs,  a  great  number  of  Arabs  from  the  town 
appeared  resolved  vigorously  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  French. 
The  latter  were  short  of  powder;  tney  charged  the  Arabs  with  the 
bayonet,  carried  the  position,  and  established  themselves  on  the 
plateau.  But,  Ahmed  Bey,  who  had  left  his  lieutenant,  Ben  Aissa, 
in  command  of  Constantina,  while  he  himself  kept  a-field  with  his 
cavalry,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  advanced-guard  brigade,  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  at  the  moment  when  the  Kabyles  were 
attacking  it  in  front,  and  the  Turks  were  spreading  themselves  out 
on  its  nçht  flank.  The  situation  was  critical;  the  valour  of  the 
French  did  not  leave  the  victory  for  a  moment  doubtful,  and  the 
enemv  was  repulsed  on  all  points  at  once. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  on  the  heights  of  Koudiat  Aty,  a  new 
misfortune  befel  the  army.  It  having  oeen  foimd  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate the  baggage  that  had  remained  behind  fix)m  the  mud,  the 
soldiers  that  escorted  the  waggons  began  to  pillage  before  abandon- 
ing them,  and,  drenching  themselves  with  orandy  to  beguile  the 
Iiunger  that  tormented  them,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  yataghans 
©f  the  Arabs. 

The  22nd  of  November  was  employed  by  the  main  body  in  can- 
nonading the  gate  of  the  bridge,  and  preparing  to  storm.  On  the 
23rd  the  artillery  continued  to  play;  and  the  brigade  of  the  ad- 
vanced-guard, called  once  more  to  the  fight,  charged  and  over- 
threw the  bey's  troops. 

Night  being  come,  two  simultaneous  attacks  were  ordered,  one 
on  the  Mansourah  side,  against  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  the  other  on 
Ûke  Koudiat  Aty  side,  against  the  gate  Bab-el-Oued.  In  the 
fermer,  which  was  but  an  heroic  effoit  against  obstacles  too  numerous, 
Greneral  Trezel  was  shot  through  the  neck.  The  latter,  led  by 
Colonel  Duvivier,  cost  the  lives  of  two  oflicers  of  the  highest  hopes. 
Captain  Grand  and  Commandant  Richepanse.  It  failed,  too,  for 
want  of  sufficient  means  :  axes  were  wanting  to  break  down  a  gate 
stren^hened  with  iron,  on  which  no  impression  could  be  made 
with  bayonets  and  butts  of  muskets. 

The  elements  had  conspired  against  the  French  ;  the  supplv  of 
victuals  was  reduced  to  a  ration  of  rice  and  a  biscuit  per  man;  there 
femained  ammimition  scarcely  more  than  enough  for  thirtv  cannon 
ihots;  wherever  the  enemy  had  been  met  face  to  face,  he  had  been 
put  to  flight:  the  signal  for  retreat  was  given. 

The  commandant,  Changamier,  formed  the  extreme  rear  with  his 
battalion.  At  the  moment  he  was  reaching  the  plateau  of  Man- 
Kmiah,  swarms  of  Arabs  bore  down  on  the  French.  He  imme- 
diately formed  his  battalion  into  square,  and  turning  to  his  soldiers, 
Mid  to  them  :  "  My  lads,  let  us  look  those  fellows  in  the  face. 
Thej  are  six  thousand;  you  are  three  hundred;  it  is  a  fair  match." 
Ibis  aaid,  he  waited  untd  the  Arabs  were  within  pistol  shot,  when 
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a  volley  from  two  rankâ  strewed  the  earth  with  men  and  hmm* 
The  enemy,  astonished  liiid  tenilied,  fled  lieadlong,  aud  thocceCbftlt 
followed  the  intrepid  army  only  at  a  distimce. 

The  retreat  waa  admirable.  Tlic  troops  formed  an  oblong 
in  the  midst  of  wliich  a  space  was  kept  sufficient  for  the  aini^ 
and  the  waggons.  The  spahis  marched  at  its  head  ;  the  two  fl»i 
were  composed  of  infantry.  The  rear,  commanded  by  GenenJ  Ui 
Kigny,  consisted  both  of  infantry  and  c^ividry.  Lines  of  flaakei% 
8upf)orted  by  squadrons  of  chasseurs,  protected  all  the  faces  of  the 
square.  The  hero  of  the  Ai'apiles,  the  great  warrior  w*ho  had  saved 
20,000  Frenchmen  from  the  attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  brought  them  ofl"  safely  from  bcfoi-e  a  victorious  army» 
appeared  m  all  his  old  lustre.  With  steadlast  look  and  cairn  coui 
tenance,  Marshal  Cluiizel  provided  for  every  thing  with  ' 
presence  of  mind,  and  dilluscd  around  liim  the  unshak 
fidence  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.     The  soldiers,  won 

their  leader,  ceased  not  to  advance  in  good  order,  the  1; 
Igenerously  giving  up  their  horses  to  the  invahds,  and  the 
'^icers  holding  the  wounded  by  the  hand  to  aid  them 
h.     A  story  is  told  of  a  soldier  who  dropped  down,  exhom) 
with  (litigue,  aud  who,  when  an  officer  asked  him  if  he  could  nol 
go  on,  replied:  **  My  head  will  be  off  in  a  few  minutes;  but  take 
my  cartridges,  I  would  not  have  the  enemy  use  them  against  yoi 
Touched  by  the  man  s  courage,  the  officer  alighted»  placed  the 
Boldier  on  liis  horse,  and  led  it  liimself  by  the  bridle  to  Ghelmi. 

But  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  retreat  should  have  boenaJi^ 
ferisBsing  one.  Ilimger  was  severely  felt,  and  added  to  die  hh^*^ 
of  the  march;  and  whenever  the  word  was  given  to  halt,  Wbok 
battalions  strelclied  themselves  on  the  ground,  like  com  lodged  hf 
rain  and  wind.  The  Arabs  pursued  the  harassed  coluum  wii 
hideous  a^'idity  :  every  now  and  then  soldiers  who  could  go  do  fu^ 
ther,  were  left  behind,  and,  covering^  their  heads,  waited  in  mute 
resignation  until  the  enemy  came  up  and  decapitated  them.  ChttS** 
were  often  made  to  snatch  from  certain  death,  wretches  who  W 
fallen  from  weariness  ;  but  all  could  not  be  saved. 

Towards  dusk,  on  the  25 th  of  November,  the  number  of  laggt^ 
was  increasing;  and  it  being  obseiTed  by  the  offioexs,  that  the  nip 
would  deliver  to  the  enemy  some  victims  whom  there  would  tt«> 
be  no  pja&ibility  of  saving,  General  de  Rigny,  who  commanded  4^ 
rear,  sent  to  Alarshid  Cku2el  to  ask  him  to  slacken  liis  speed;  anOf 
receiving  no  reply,  he  went  forward  himself  as  tar  as  the  ambulaDfi^ 
wing  sunie  words  to  escape  him  that  betrayed  c^caggerated  tUB* 
ness;  a  real  impropriety,  no  doubt,  but  which  was  nuLgnific" 
beyond  measure,  and  provoked,  on  the  maiâhars  part,  an  otè^^ 
the  day  of  crushing  severity.* 

•  The  conduct  of  General  de  Eîgny  luLving  been  aftenrardi  mfntig»*ed^* 
cotmcH  of  mir,  he  was  acquitted.  He  luid,  besides,  displaj^  bdDSuil  oouflffe  WV 
tbe  wiOlt  of  CcuitaotîDA. 
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On  the  30th  of  November,  1836,  the  army  passed  the  night  at 
Dréhan,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  it  re-enteied  Bona. 

The  losses  sustained,  amounted  to  443  men  killed  or  dead  of 
edd,  and  228  wounded.  But  in  France  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
was  measured  less  by  the  number  of  the  dead  than  by  the  nature  of 
the  occurrences  that  had,  as  it  were,  set  a  fatal  seal  upon  this  so 
much  longed  for  expedition.  The  telegraphic  despatches,  too,  inter- 
rupted by  fog  or  night,  had  conveyed  the  dismal  news  only  bit  by 
bit,  and  thus  prolonged  the  public  anxiety.  But  the  saddest  thing 
was  the  use  to  which  political  passions,  rampant  on  all  sides,  sought 
to  turn  the  event.  Who  was  answerable  for  our  misfortunes? 
Such  was  theme  of  rancorous,  unsparing  controversy.  In  Marshal 
OauzeFs  conduct  there  had  been  the  rash  precipitation  of  a  general, 
whose  plans  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  heroism  of  an  old  soldier: 
Ins  enemies  insisted  only  on  what  afforded  a  handle  to  their  hos- 
tiHtVy  and  were  not  ashamed  to  lacerate  his  heart 

After  all,  public  opinion,  far  from  being  cast  down,  declared 
BM>re  impetuously  and  energetically  than  ever  for  the  preservation  of 
Africa.  The  whole  Frencii  soul  vowed  fix)m  that  moment  the  cap- 
ture of  Gonstantina.  Even  imder  the  smart  of  the  most  cruel  re- 
verses, under  the  burden  of  the  heaviest  sacrifices,  the  instinct  of 
Ae  people  tended  with  astonishing  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the 
neatness  of  France,  and  tlie  accomplishment  of  her  duties  towards 
Uie  world;  and  merely  by  the  invincible  ardour  of  our  will,  it  might 
be  seen  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  really  providential  law  that  we 
had  the  Mediterranean  to  render  French,  and  Algeria  to  keep. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


An  act  which  seemed  the  prelude  to  an  amnesty  had  marked  the 
■ooeaaion  of  the  Mole  administration:  the  castle  of  Ham  contained 
no  more  prisoners. 

Before  this  time  three  celebrated  physicians,  Rostan,  Ferrus,  and 
Andrmly  had  been  directed  by  the  government  to  visit  the  prisoners 
bi  Ham,  whose  health  was  affected.  Two  only  of  the  ex-ministers, 
liM.  de  Pgrronnet  and  de  Chantelauze  then  consented  to  receive 
ihe  visits  ot  the  physicians,  who,  after  a  conscientious  investigation, 
oame  to  the  concluision,  that  they  could  not  declare  in  their  report 
far  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  captives.  Afterwards,  however, 
OB  the  17th  of  October,  1836,  MM.de  Peyronnet  and  de  Chan- 
telauze, whose  indispositions  had  increased,  were  authorised  to 
mide  on  parole,  the  lonner  at  Monferrand  in  the  department  of  La 
Gironde,  the  latter  in  the  department  of  the  Loire.  As  for  MM.  de 
Polignao  and  de  Goémon  Banville,  they  had  refused  to  address  to 
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the  government  of  Louis  PUEppe  an  application  that  seemed  to 
them  incompatible  with  their  oaths.  But  the  death  of  Charte  X. 
liaving  released  them  from  their  allegiance,  they  aâked  to  be  tnaf- 
feiTed  to  a  maison  de  saïUê^  aud  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1826,  la 
ordonnance  appeared,  which  commuted  the  penalty  pronounced  on 
JL  de  Pohgnac  to  twenty  years'  banishment  bcyontl  the  realiiii  and 
authorised  M.  de  Guernon  Ranvdle  to  reaido  om  parole  in  lb 
department  of  Calvados. 

Thus  M.  Mole  seemed  from  the  outset  to  separate  himfelf  îtam 
the  policy  oi  his  predecessors,  Furthennorc,  the  king  had  nanowljr 
escaped  another  attempt  at  assasslnation,  on  the  very  day  of  ihc 
openin/T  of  the  Chambei^s;  and  tliis  persistent  rcgicidal  epedcmic 
proved  plainly  how  inefFectual  severity  was  for  the  preserradoQ  d 
the  throne, 

Tlie  year  1837  began  with  keen  parliamentary  conflicts.  MM.c 
Dreux  lîrezù  and  de  Noailles  put  Ibrth  eloquent  compkmtd  in  1 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  these  were  repeated  and  enlarged  on  ia 
tlie  Cliambcr  of  Deputies.  M.  Thiers  had  a  defeat  to  avenge,  m 
power  to  regain  ;  and  surrounded  by  heated  and  panting  friends  bè 
awaited  M.  Mole  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  hoping  to  convict  Hm  of 
helpless  inetBcicncy  and  to  put  liim  down. 

Spain,  drowned  in  its  own  blood,  was  then  the  object  on  vhici 
all  eyes  were  turned.  It  was  for  having  desired  to  preserve  it  from 
civil  war  that  M.  Tliici^  had  fallen:  Spain,  tlierefore^  was  the  sub- 
ject on  which  the  dispute  began. 

The  part  filled  by  M.  Molt5  in  this  quarrel  had  neither  éclat  nor 
grandeur,  as  M,  Thiers  proved  with  great  impetuosity.  He  proved 
tliat  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  conâdered  in  its  spirit,  and  not  meitly 
in  the  letter,  bound  up  with  the  conservation  of  Isabella's  crown. ^ 
the  destinies  of  the  constitutional  monarchy,  which  had  arisen  ' 
France  out  of  the  storm  of  July;  that  intervention  in  Spain  ^ 
imperatively  commanded  us  by  our  alliance  with  the  English;  t 

rin  crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  fight  Don  Carlos,  the  elect  of  ab^ 
lutism,  it  was  the  cause  of  constitutional  governments  we  w^e  to 
have  maintained  in  the  face  of  nations,  and  in  the  w«y  that  h^ 
came  Frenchmen,  proudly,  and  sword  in  hand;  that  W6 
not  thus  abandon  tlie  Peninsula  witliout  losing  our  influenoej 

-€xcessively  lowering  our  consideration,    and  depriving    ouï! 

•l>eforehand  of  that  good  and  fidthful  rear-guard  which  the  .^       , 
ddp  of  Spain  would  aflbrd,  if  ever  an  European  coalition  nîimiwî» 
upon  us  from  the  nortli.     Replying  to  those  who  saw  no  diffeitai*^ 
between  the  system  of  the  Uth  of  October,  that  of  the  22nd  " 
bruaiy ,  and  that  of  the  6th  of  September,  which  he  was  at 

1  *'  The  difference,"  he  said,  "  is  this:  the  first  granted  Spain  1 
efficient  aid;   the  second  wished  to  give  her  efficient  aid;  the 
will  not  give  her  any.'*     Then  dexterously  availing  himself  of  the 
fears  with  which  the  French  middle  classes  regarded  the  first»*'" 
ingura  of  the  Spanish  democracy  and  its  stormy  proceedings, 
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lÛBted  to  the  Frencli  bourgeoisie  what  might  be  the  possible  chas- 
tisement of  it?  apathy.  For  after  alli  Spanisli  juntas  springing 
up  tumultuously  in  all  quarters;  Torreno  overthrown  by  Mendizabal, 
Mendizabal  hy  Isturitz;  constltutioaal  Spain  driven  per  force  into 
the  arms  of  the  democratic  party  ;  the  swords  of  tlie  demagogues 
striking  at  the  galea  of  San-Ildefonso»  because  the  government 
could  not  put  down  the  Carlists  in  Navarre  ;  in  a  word,  riot  in  the 
rery  apartments  of  Christina,  and  Isabella's  monarchy  on  the  point 
af  lalhng  to  the  ground  between  the  banded  satcUites  of  the  old 
despotism  and  the  enraged  insurgent  partisans  of  the  constitution  of 
1812:  did  not  all  this  loudly  argue  the  selfishness  of  those  stiitesmen 
who  opposed  the  intervention,  and  the  folly  of  their  prudence? 

Tliese  were  impx-essive  considerations:  M.  Mole  urged  in  oppo- 
sition to  them  the  manifest  elasticity  of  the  terms  m  which  the 
treaty  of  the  Quatlruplc  Alliance  was  expressed,  tlie  mischiefs  of  a 
nmdom  policy,  the  necessity  of  husbandmg  the  gold  and  blood  of 
France  tor  French  interests,  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  war 
where  every  thing  was  ruled  by  accident-  Whatever  weight  such 
ments  might  have  with  an  assembly  long  enslaved  to  fear,  M- 
lolé  would  hardly  have  triumphed  over  his  adversary  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  array  him  against  himself.  In  fact,  M.  Tliiers  had 
▼aricd  in  his  policy  willi  regard  to  Spain.  Intoxicated  by  the  flat- 
teries lavbhed  on  him  by  Austrian  diplomacy,  he  had  repudiated 
intervention  in  a  despatch  dated  March  18,  a  fatal  despatith  wliich 
il,  Moll»  read  from  the  tribune,  extolling  its  wisdom  with  trium- 
phant irony. 

ITie  discussion  also  revived  the  recollection  of  Conseirs  afiair, 
thai  base  intrigue  in  which  the  name  of  France  had  been  impli- 
caled.  Vainly  did  M.  Odilon  Barrot  ask  for  explanations  rei?pect- 
ing  a  mystery,  the  disgrace  of  wluch  attached  to  the  last  months  of 
ilic  cabinet  over  which  M.  Thiers  had  presided.  M,  Thiers  alleged 
that  he  had  not  knmmi  all,  and  he  cast  the  responsibility  on  M.  Gas- 
parin,  who  stammeringly  cast  it  on  M.  de  Montalivet.  The  latter 
was  not  in  the  hall  at  that  moment.  The  next  day  he  contented  him- 
mâf  with  writing  an  arrogant  letter  to  his  collea^es,  declaring  that 
he  was  ready  to  answer  for  liis  acts;  but  he  did  not  give  the  ex- 
pected explanations;  and  the  Chamber  deemed  itself  sjiti.^fied  when 
It  was  tlius  braved  !  whether  it  was  that  it  was  iV  1  by  the 

iminincnce  of  the  scandalous  exposure,  or  that  it  tv>^  is  secret 

protector  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Montalivet 

The  ministry  of  tlie  6th  of  September  came  out  victorious  from  a 
moat  perilous  trial;  but  its  existence  was  not  the  more  assured  for 
all  that,  since  it  contained  within  it  the  seeds  of  dissolution. 

Sound  judgment,  an  elocution  witliout  showy  qualities,  but  ade» 
4}iiat6  and  sober,  much  seli-command,  presence  of  mind  and  coolness 
of  temper,  abihty  in  dealing  with  men,  all  that  is  acquired  in  habi- 
Hial  commerce  m  the  great  concerns  of  the  world,  experience  in 
"  ry  learned  in  the  school  of  the  £mpiiej  and  consc- 
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quently  a  tastc  for  despotism,  but  joined  with  this  a  sân^iikr  fiieititf 
for  bending  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  little  elevation  of  views,  J 
no  boldness  in  carrying  those  views  into  execution,  a  rosUeefi  luii 
too  cixsily  irritated  vanity:  sucJi  were  the  qualifications  anddflftcÉ 
with  which  M.  Mole  entered  on  office. 

M.  Guizot  could  have  pardoned  him  had  he  occupied  the  fiwl 
place  in  the  council,  without  pretending  to  lord  it  over  it;  but 
Mole,  as  prime  minister,  would  take  the  lead  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  this  was  intolerable  to  M.  Guizot,  who  was  jealooJy 
bent  on  personifying  the  whole  cabinet  in  a  secondary  poet,  ind 
claimed  an  influence  proportioned  to  the  dislike  with  whicK  ba 
was  regarded  elsewhere.  M.  Mole,  in  presence  of  M,  Gmcol,  «• 
patrician  susceptibiHty  at  issue  with  pride.  The  former  wis  vend 
at  having  to  contend  for  siipremacy;  the  latter  affected,  towndf 
the  man  who  disputed  it  with  him,  a  sort  of  contemptuous  ïïuaaai^ 
ment  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  insulting.  Thence  cminô 
&  secret  implacable  duel  in  which  legislative  conceptions,  poUtiol 
deeigns,  the  employment  of  agents,  measures  the  most  geoerat  in 
appearance,  served  but  as  weapons  for  jealousy,  Wc  could  addaee 
a  thousand  proofs  of  this:  a  few  will  sufficxj,  and,  perhaps,  the 
reader  will  find  the  very  puerility  of  certain  details  instructive. 

It  was  M.  Ghiistot,  as  we  have  seen,  who  had  placed  M.  Ga 

in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  where  he  was  to  be  all-powerfid* 

Gasparin's  presence  in  the  council  was,  therefore,  very  annoying  I 

M,  Mole,     Great,  therefore,  was  tlie  dchght  of  the  prime  minîsWl^ 

tWhcn,  in  the  discussion  on  the  address»  he  saw  his  unfortunate  col* 

rleague  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  letting  fall  from  the  tribune  in* 

rignificant^  cmbarmseed  excuses,  that  well  deserved  the  murniiifi 

they  excited.     The  case  was  plain  ;  M.  de  Gasparin  was  lost  im  tl« 

opinion  of  the  Chamber;  after  so  clear  a  demonstration  of  his  oni^ 

jical  insufficiency  would  M.  Guizot  still  dare  to  uphold  him?  Iti^ 

f evidently  impossible;  the  moment  was  come  to  strike  a  decisive  blo^ 

at  a  rival  influence.     So  thought  M.  HoU;  and  on  the  evenin^^ 

the  day  when  M.  de  Gasparin  had  so  broken  down^  he  expressed li 

sentiments  on  the  matter  very  freely,  in  the  house  of  Madaoif  ^ 

Boignes,  whose  salon  had  apolitical  importance  at  that  period.    H* 

next  day  the  prime  minister  went  to  M.  Guizot's,  to  fasten  upon  liiffl 

.the  dilemma  of  cither  accepting  the  ministry  of  the  Interior  or  of  ftif* 

Ifcring  M.  de  Montalivet  to  fill  it  in  heu  of  M.  Giasparin.     M.  Gui«5t 

had  expected  this,  and  his  mind  was  already  made  up.     Tlie  mome! 

M.  Mûlé  entered  he  cried  out:  **  I  know  what  you  are  come 

propose:  tlie  ministry  of  the  interior?  I  accept  it.**    At  these  ir« 

uttered  with  an  imperious  air,  and  in  an  arrogant  tone,  M. 

started,  and  with  a  sudden  change  of  thought,  asked  to  rutain  u  H* 

colleague  the  very  man  on  whose  «^missal  he  had  intended  to  iflii^ 

Meanwhile,  news  was  spread  abroad  that  filled  ministen  wiw 
trouble  and  confusion.  The  judicial  proceedings  as  to  the  cob* 
«piracy  of  the  30th  of  October,  1830,  had  begun  on  the  «ih  <^ 
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January»  and  the  cabinet  had  received  intelligence  of  the  result 
amidst  the  last  rumours  excited  by  the  discussion  of  the  address. 

Among  the  accomplices  of  Napoleon's  nephew,  MM.  dc  Pcrsigny, 
Lombard,  Gros,  Pétry,  Dupenhouat,  and  de  ochaller  were  in  default  ; 
Bcven  prisoners  appeared:  Colonel  Vaudrey,  the  chefs-d*escadron 
Parquin  and  de  Bruc,  lieutenants  Laity  and  de  Querelles,  M.  de  Gri- 
ooort,  and  Madame  Gx)rdon.  Since  1830,  public  curiosity  had 
certainly  not  been  stinted  of  extraordinary  trials,  but  all  things  con- 
curred to  give  this  one  a  peculiar  and  striking  physiomomy:  the 
Tank  of  the  accused,  most  of  them  military  men;  the  glorious  past 
days  of  some,  the  youth  and  spirit  of  the  otners;  that  imperial  revolt 
which  touched  the  chords  of  so  many  reminiscences;  Louis  Bona- 
parte sailing  unharmed  to  distant  lands;  among  the  physical  cvi- 
aences  the  eagle  with  outspread  wings;  the  court  established  in 
Strasbourg,  a  city  at  once  republican  and  warlike,  placed  on  the  high- 
iray  of  our  victories,  and  with  all  its  German  externals  perhaps  the 
most  French  among  our  cities;  and  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  the 
Rhine  flowinff  some  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  judges  sat,  that 
Rhine  which  Napoleon  had  crossed  !  Never  was  seen  such  a  spec- 
tacle :  the  sittings  began  at  early  morning,  but  before  dawn  the  ap- 
prqachcs  to  the  palais  de  justice  were  always  thronged  with  excited 
groups,  and  women  were  seen  pressing  forward  to  the  doors  with 
untcms  in  their  hands. 

The  demeanour  of  the  prisoners  corresponded  to  the  interest  they 
excited.  His  devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  inspired 
Commandant  Parriuin  with  words  of  singular  force  and  truth.  Ma- 
dame Gordon,  endowed  >vith  a  natural  eloquence,  enhanced  by  the 
energetic  character  of  her  beauty,  redeemed  whatever  "was  oilensive 
in  her  unusual  position  as  a  consi>irator  by  the  vivacity  of  her  jwli- 
tical  convictions.  MM.  de  Querelles,  de  (Tricourt,  and  de  Bruc, 
Bustained  their  examination  with  assurance,  and  Colonel  Vaudrey, 
with  a  firmness  such  as  quite  befitted  a  soldier,  thouprh  now  and  then 
mingled  with  embarrassment.  But  none  of  the  prisoners  excited  a 
stronger  interest  than  Lieutenant  Laity.  He  was  a  young  man  full 
of  courage,  his  looks  were  sad,  his  countenance  transparent,  ï=orious, 
impassioned.  In  throwing  himself  into  an  enterprise,  in  whicli  there 
was  nothing  but  danjjer  on  all  hands,  he  had  felt  that  he  gave  pledges 
to  death.  Beaten,  he  refused  to  defend  himself,  and  he  was  only 
prevailed  on  to  do  so  by  showing  him  how  far  his  determination 
would  be  prejudicial  to  his  companions  in  misfortune.  In  pri-?once 
of  the  judges  he  was  calm  and  indomitable;  he  expressed  liimself 
nobly,  without  art  or  effort,  and  concisely  like  a  si^dier:  "  I  am  a 
lepublican,"  he  said,  "  and  I  followed  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  only 
because  Ifoimdinhim  democratic  opinions."  Tlie  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  gave  occasion  to  various  mcidents  that  added  to  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  whole  ailiiir.  Colonel  TalLmdier  liaving 
related,  that  in  arresting  Commandant  Panjuin  he  had  torn  oil*  one 
of  his  générales  epaulettes:  ^*  It  is  very  true,"  cried  tlic  latter,  '^  that 
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M.  Tallandier  insulted  me,  he  could  do  so  with  impunity;  I  wyUi 

1>risoiier."    And  these  words  occasioned  an  exchange  of  otheraindof 
ooks  between  tlic  two  soldiers,  the  meaning  of  which  no  one  < 
fail  to  guess. 

Abroad,  emotion  was  continualljr  increasing.  The  whole  I 
ran^  %vith  loudly  expressed  wishes  for  the  acquittal  of  the  pria 
*^  Vwe?it /es opinions  du  IJentefiantLmti/r' wblb  shoiir  strocH 

A  trial  won  in  a  manner  by  the  august  shade  oi'  îs  ,  wu  is 

the  eyes  of  the  Bonapartists  a  marvellous  victory.  1  he  republiouii 
were  most  eager  to  have  the  authority  of  the  reigning  kinç  weakeoei 
and  decried.  Many  pursued  no  other  object  than  the  numiliAtiçB 
of  the  ministry*  Ail  agreed  in  masking  the  designs  of  hate,  or  t' 
promptings  of  passion,  by  appealing  to  the  principle  of  equahty: 
was  it  possible  to  lay  hands  on  the  accomplices  of  Louis  Booap 
when  Louis  Bonaparte  himself  was  exalted  above  the  reach  of  pu 
ment?  The  injtistice  in  this  case  would  be  flagrant*  Such  were! 
arguments  noisily  urged  in  the  salons,  the  cafés,  the  hotels,  ma  1 
breweries;  and  the  juroi-s  could  not  move  a  step  without  ciwîoa 
tering  symptoms  aud  expressions  of  feeUng  that  could  not  but  * 
a  contagious  cflecfc  u(>on  them* 

There  was  nothing,  even  to  the  very  choice  of  the  avnrats^  Xmi  ^ 

of  a  nature  strongly  to  favour  the  pnsoners.     M.  Ferdinand  "^ 

was  the  bearer  of  a  name  rendered  illustrious  by  political 

M.  Parquin,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Parisian  b;  iredJ 

defend  the  lil^  or  liberty  of  a  brother  ;  M.  Thicrret .  .>  gn 

reputation  for  learning;  M<  Liechtemberger,  Madamu  tioidoaVd^ 

vocatc,  had  acquired  in  Akace  the  influence  of  virtue  adorned  bf 

I  talent.     As  for  M.  Martin  (of  Strasbourg)  he  had  not  yet  attaia^ 

the  reputation  he  was  afterwards  to  acquire  ;  but  already  be  migb 

[be  honoured  and  regarded  as  a  repubbcan  without  blemiêh, a loû 

ran  whom  austerity  of  conviction  and  firmness  of  character  were  is»* 

Iciated  with  rare  simpHcity  of  manners  and  exquisite  sr<*ntlen<^. 

Attacked  by  the  procureur- ff entrai,  M.  Uoss<k»,  w  '   -i^' 

[ranee  that  contrasted  very  imfavourably  with  the  m  a  ^^^* 

I  Girard,  Û\^  procureur  du  roi  for  Strasbourg,  the  prisoners  wcrcï^ 

Iquently  defended.     Each  of  the  avocats  pleaded  successively,  nnài 

arious  forms,  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law.     As  for  . 

?arqmn  he  had  but  to  give  free  counse  to  his  feelings  of  ht 

^ftflection  to  win  all  hearts  :  **  O,  my  venerable  mother  !'*  he  exc 

at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  ^*  thou,  who  at  o  ye 

age  hast  fallen  again  on  restless  days  and  sleepier       _^     -,  thoii^ 

accusest  Heaven  for  not  having  sooner  withdrawn  thee  from  the  esirtfl» 

I  see  thee,  I  hear  thee  saying,  '  Parquin,  wlmt  hast  thou  done  iritfi 

thy  brother?    Ah,  my  good  and  venerable  mother,  dry  thy  tei^ 

Thy  son  1  An  Alsacian  jury  will  restore  him  to  thee,**     Sow  wtat 

heard  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  an  indc{?crilial)lâ  w^ 

of  tender  emotion  that  the  court  was  adjourned-     The  lusxi  J*J» 

January  18,  1837,  at  the  moment  the  jury  entered  the  court,  «tf^y 
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cried  out:  ''  Acquit!  Acquit  I"  Intense  anxiety  was  depicted  on 
every  face.  But  when,  the  jurors  having  resumed  their  sittings, 
their  foreman  pronounced  these  words:  **  On  my  honour  and  my 
conscience,  before  God  and  before  men,  upon  all  the  questions  the  an- 
swer of  the  jury  is  :  No,  the  accused  are  not  guilty,"  there  ran  through 
the  audience  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  that  could  hardly  be  suppressed 
by  the  respect  due  to  justice.  Presently,  the  reading  of  the  verdict 
of  acquittal  by  the  registrar  allowing  all  present  to  give  free  utter- 
ance to  their  feelings,  the  late  prisoners  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  their  advocates;  every  one  thronged  aroimd  them  with  con- 

Çratulations,  and  the  hall  rang  with  shouts  of  ^^  Long  live  the  Jury  ! 
he  Alsace  Jury  !"  The  same  enthusiasm  prevailed  outside  the 
court-house.  The  town  of  Strasbourg  put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
holiday;  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  given  to  the  ex-prisoners,  and 
the  excitement  was  prolonged  by  a  duel  between  Colonel  Tallandier 
and  Commandant  Parquin,  in  which  the  latter  received  a  rather 
severe  wound,  after  havmg  himself  put  his  adversary  in  danger. 

The  issue  of  the  Strasbourg  prosecution  struck  the  ministers 
with  consternation.  Tlic  king  was  particularly  mortified  by  it. 
The  non-commissioned  officer  lîruyant  had  recently  attempted  an 
insurrection  at  Vendôme  with  the  republican  Hag;  the  tendency  to 
plot  was  increasing;  implacable  animosities  were  germinating  in  the 
darkness  that  shrouded  secret  societies;  a  journeyman  mechanician, 
named  Champion,  was  detected  in  planning  a  scheme  of  regicide, 
and  strangled  nimself  in  prison,  before  it  could  be  ascertained  whether 
or  not  he  left  any  accomplice  behind.  All  these  things  hung  heavy 
on  Louis  Philippe's  heart.  Accustomed  when  he  was  but  a  prince 
of  the  bloo<l  to  the  pleasure  of  solitary  promenades,  he  groaned  over 
his  lost  freedom,  and  chafed  at  that  vexatious  caution  with  which 
he  was  compelled  to  guard  against  the  machinations  of  his  many 
invisible  foes.  That  there  should  have  mingled  with  his  feelings  of 
depression  bursts  of  indignation,  and  a  desire  to  cut  short  every  new 
attempt  by  rigorous  measures,  was  of  course  quite  natural:  but  there 
was  abuse  in  this  tendency  to  establish  a  vast  system  of  repri'ssion, 
and  the  blame  devolved  on  ministers.  Swayed  by  their  mutual 
jealousy,  Mil.  Guizot  and  Mole  kept  incessant  watch  upon  each 
other  about  the  king,  vyinjj  for  his  preference,  keenly  lookiiii;  out, 
without  perhaps  confessing  it  to  themselves,  for  the  iirst  symptoms 
of  his  wishes  to  cateli  at  his  favour,  and  cxaggcratin*j  whatever  con- 
ception entered  his  mind,  with  shameful  emulation  in  subserviency, 
llius  they  vied  with  each  other  in  nurturing  the  anxieties  and 
the  vigilant  cares  of  their  master.  To  ])ut  down  became,  as  it  were, 
the  watchword  of  the  council,  and  the  best  man  was  he  who  should 
most  promptly  propose  the  severest  measures. 

iL  Mole  then  conceived  a  project  such  as  could  never  have  been 
executed  except  in  a  period  ol  crisis,  or  under  the  sway  of  an  abso- 
lute authority.     Ilis  scheme  was  to  obtain  for  the  ministry  the  right 
VOL.11.  2  K 
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of  removing  from  Paris  any  one  who  should  seem  a  little  too  « 

geroua»     It  was  a  downright  plagiarism  of  the  laides  susfkict»  (kw  of 

the  suspected).     M»  Guizot  did  not  approve  of  the  proposal,  but 

feared  that  if  he  openly  opposed  it  liia  rival  would  take  adranta^ 

of  it  in  the  race  they  were  runnincr  for  influence.     He  consultid, 

1  therefore,  with  his  friends,  and  M.  Duvergicr  de  Hauranne  umla* 

[took  to  mediate  with  M,  Mole.     Hie  inter\âew  had  all  the  deired 

''Buecess.     M.  Duvergier  do  Hauranne  observed,  tlxat  the  measure  yiu 

one  of  incalculable  scope;  that  it  savoured  of  a  sygtem  of  mtfi 

d'état;  that  a  crisis  alone  could  justify  the  employment  of  i 

means;  that  it  was  not  expedient,  after  so  many  efibrte,  to  exhii 

Trance  as  in  a  revolutionary  condition.     M.  Mole  yielded,  but  i 

I  without  ill'humour,  and  finally  it  was  agreed  to  stop  at  three  I 

lervidontly  marked  with  the  same  impress.     The  first  was  tù  tUf  ' 

effect,  that  when  crimes  provided  for  by  certain  dctermined^ni 

should  have  been  committed  by  military  men  and  civilians  ' 

the  latter  should  be  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  i 

former  before  the  councils  of  war.     The  second  bill  was  for  tkc 

establishment  of  a  prison  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  for  the  receptian  d 

transported  citizens.     The  third  menaced  vâûi  imprisonment  ^hù- 

ever  having  knowledge  of  plots  against  the  king's  me  abooU  Mto 

give  information  of  the  same. 

At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  render  profitable  to  the  long  s  fortml 
the  dangers  incurred  by  his  person,  ministers  invited  tlie  Chamk» 
to  bestow  a  rich  apanage  on  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  to  give  è» 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  a  dowry  of  1,000,000  francs  out  of  the  moofljf 
of  the  tax-payers. 

The  iirst  of  these  laws,  which  has  remained  famous  under  dn 
name  of  **  law  of  disjunction,''  was  a  work  of  anger,  a  cruel  re^?^ei^^- 
ffor  the  Strasbourg  verdict  :  it  shocked  the  public  conscience.  Whitf 
diflerent  judges  for  the  sclfa-ame  crime  !     The  causes  divided  whlÉ* 
the  charges  were  identical  !     And  who  knows  but  that  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  tribunal  by  which  soldiers  should  be  condenmed  to  dai 
for  rebellion,  another  tribunal  would  acquit  their  accomplices?  Tic 
opposition  in  the  Chamber  was  tremendous,  M.  Dupin  aîné,  beg«i 
the  attack  with  unequalled  force  and  spirit,  whilst  his  sentiment»  ^j 
rived  peculiar  weight  from  his  well-known  attachment  to  the  ^ 
ment,  of  which  he  made  liimself  on  this  occasion  the  advmsaij. 
had  liis  physiognomy  been  more  expressive,  his  gesture  niOi 
cious,  his  voice  more  mordant,  his  eloquence  more  sparkling, 
to  mind  that  the  principle  of  indivisibility  had  been  held  a 
all  criminalists,  ancient  and  modern,  he  showed  how  this 
was  put  beyond  roach  of  assault  in  despotic  stated  no  less 
turbulent  democracies  ;  he  showed  how  it  had  been  respected 
at  a  period  when  there  were  jurisdictions  royal,  manorialf  provoii 
ecclesiastical^  universitarian  ;  he  showed  it  surviving   révolutions 
traverdng  ages,  and  finally  standing,  always  standing  enact  umi^ 
all  the  ruins  accumulated  by  history.     Then  going  to  the  ^£j 
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iieart  of  the  question,  wherefore,  said  he,  '^  when  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted conjointly  by  military  men  and  simple  citizens,  wherefore 
have  recourse  to  an  exceptional  jurisdiction  with  re^urd  to  the  for- 
mer? Are  juries  averse  to  discipline  in  the  army?  Do  they  prefer 
disorder?  Do  you  think  the  proprietor  and  the  merchant  are 
not  aware,  that  without  order  the  fruit  of  their  labour  and  industry 
«rould  be  jeopardised,  and  that  discipline  in  the  army  is  the  pledge 
of  their  repose?"  Passing  on  to  consider  consequences,  "  Imlitary 
justice,  Messieurs,"  he  said,  "  requires  to  have  its  sentences  promptly 
executed.  Will  you  execute  the  sentence?  You  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  confronting  the  witnesses.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  post- 
pone the  execution,  your  witnesses  in  that  case  are  men  condemned 
to  death.  And  what  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  hold  the  stroke  of 
death  suspended  over  a  man's  head  for  three  or  four  months?  Do 
you  not  see  that  his  arany  will  be  augmented,  doubled?  But  I  see 
eomething  more  terrible  still  in  these  two  trials  carried  on  separately. 
If  those  who  are  accused  before  the  council  of  war  are  condemned, 
the  public  accuser  will  present  himself  before  the  jury  with  their 
heads  in  his  hand  as  it  were,  and  call  for  the  heads  of  the  others  !" 
Rifling  to  more  general  considerations  the  orator  proceeded  thus: 
**  Your  law  destroys  the  sentiment  that  makes  the  çood  soldier,  that 
aentiment  which  tells  the  soldier  he  is  a  citizen.  What  attaches  the 
soldier  to  the  country  is,  that  he  thinks  of  his  father's  house,  of  his 
field,  of  the  cemetery  where  rest  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors,  and  to 
which  his  own  are  to  be  gathered.     It  is  all  belon^ng  to  his  little 

native  land  that  renders  the  great  one  dear  to  him Good 

citizens  make  good  soldiers Justice  is  one  in  France,  said 

Napoleon  ;  a  man  is  a  citizen  before  he  is  a  soldier.  (You  under- 
stand him — ^Napolcon  !  Such  was  his  notion.)  Tlie  offences  of  the 
soldier  must  be  subjected  to  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  tribunals. 
Yes,  it  must  be  so,  except  in  the  army,  for  the  army  carries  every 
thing  along  with  it;  it  is  the  state  journeying  abroad.  Another 
capital  point  is,  that  society  must  not  abdicate  the  functions  of  self- 
guardianship.  What  !  when  a  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
in  the  suppression  of  which  the  whole  state  is  interested,  it  is  not 
society  that  shall  have  the  right  of  suppressing  it  !  Now  the  insti- 
tution of  the  jury  is  society  itself.  ....  If  you  make  the  army  a 
corporation,  such  as  the  clergy  was  formerly;  if,  after  puttinjj  arms 
into  its  hands,  you  invest  it  with  the  right  of  administering  justice 
under  arms,  you  abdicate  the  functions  of  justice,  you  are  no  longer 
society,  you  "delegate  your  rights  to  armed  men  who  may  use  them 
against  tne  country  and  yourselves." 

To  destroy  the  effect  of  this  vigorous  harangue,  which  was  se- 
conded by  the  speeches  of  MM.  Delespaul,  de  (rolbéry,  and  Nicod, 
a  powerful  orator  was  requisite,  and  M.  dc  Lamartine  presented 
himself.  He  began  by  denouncing  the  unparalleled  scandal  of  the 
Strasbourg  verdict.  He  was  amazed  and  mdimiant  at  so  much  fa- 
vour shown  to  such  daring  rebels;  and  as  for  the  impunity  granted 
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their  leader  by  the  royal  clemency,  lie  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Lodi 
Bonaparte  hud  been  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  common  law  from 
the  day,  when  punislied  by  the  glory  of  his  name,  he  had  lïeen 
visited,  by  the  discretion  of  the  state,  with  perpetual  exile.  Whit 
injustice  was  there  in  allowing  him  to  profit^  wli  '      ' 

ceptionul  position  from  which  he  had  Riflered  w  h 
supposing  that  the  king's  indulgence  had  been  beguiled,  by  wliii 
right  did  twelve  jurymen  summon  the  royal  majesty  to  apfiestit 
their  bar?  Was  it  their  office  to  avenge  violated  principlca.  to 
recall  the  executive  to  a  sense  of  respect  for  slighted  equality?  Ac- 
cording to  ÎL  de  Lamartine,  it  was  needful  to  take  prccautiûa 
against  such  abuses,  by  adopting,  at  least  as  a  transitory  nietjuni. 
the  proposed  law,  a  law  alter  all  easy  to  justify,  since  uI&dcs 
committed  by  military  men,  wore  a  character  of  special  aggrnvfttioa 
which  demanded  apccuUarly  severe  jurisdiction. 

A  long  tumult  followed  the  delivery  of  tliis  speech.     M,  Char 
jnaule  appeared  upon  the  tribune  to  refijtc  it,  and  the  str-  -' — -' 
on.     The  bill,   supported  by  MM*  Parant,  Moreuu  (de  1 
Persil,  Magiioncourt,  and  Martin  (du  Nord),  wasdenoiii 
opposition  with  more  an<l  more   vivacity,     M.  Chaix  ^ 
called  it  a  law  of  suspicion  against  juries.     M.  Teste  placed  ii 
same  sinister  categoiy  as  tlie  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  tljo 
vostal  courts.     But  the  violence  of  the  partisans  of  the  bill 
with  the  very  vehemence  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it,     Oveisi 
the  limits  laid  down  by  ministers,  General  Tirlct  did  not 
from  proposing,  that  in  cases  wherein  the  crimes  in  '  ibooU 

be  committed  by  ci vl Huns  in  conjunction  with  one  <  lilitilj 

officers,  all  the  paities  implicated  without  distinction  should  b»  trid 
by  a  council  of  war.  General  Bugwiud  was  of  opinion,  thiit  anaoi 
revolt  should  be  cognisable  by  councibof  war,  whatever  might  be  the 
class  to  which  the  guilty  parties  belonged.  Thus  it  was  the  overiiiwn^ 
of  the  charter  that  the  military  speakers  called  for.  Th<*  a^titi» 
increased,  when  springing  to  the  tribune,  M.  Berr}^  Ity  in- 

jured the  supporters  of  the  ministry  to  imitate  gv  i .  içcaid 

and  Tirlct,  not  to  stop  hatf  way,  but  to  be  logical  in  their  peroioo» 
designs.  For  the  principle  of  disjunction  appcare<l  to  him  not  fe* 
absurd  than  cruel.  What  !  will  you  send  men  guilty  of  the  safiK 
crime  before  different  judges!  And  you  do  not  ] 
blow  you  deal  thereby  at  the  authority  of  justice,  n 
the  respect  due  to  its  decisions?  Suppose  you  had  beeii  tui 
sion  of  this  law  the  day  before  tlie  outbreak  at  Stnisbour^î 
would  have  happened?  What  would  have  happened  if»  whililàt 
jury  remained  imbued  with  the  opinions  you  deprecate,  the  couiial 
'  of  war  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  animated  with  the  rigoroua  «»• 
timent  you  expect  of  it?  Wliat  would  have  happened  after  d* 
acquittal  pronounced  by  one  of  tlie  two  trlbunab,  and  the  coiuto* 
nation  pronounced  by  the  other?  At  tl)e  same  hour,  in  thesd^B^ 
•town,  two  gates  would  have  been  opened;  here,  y^ou  would  biv^ 
[iiad  the  funeral  maick  of  the  men  condemned  to  death:  there,  tk* 
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oivation  bestowed  on  the  acquitted  criminals  and  on  their  judges  !  And 
jrou  would  have  suffered  the  procession  of  tlie  death-doomed  to  pass 
■long  beside  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy  made  by  those  who 
«rere  exulting  in  their  triumph  over  justice  !" 

The  moment  M.  Berrycr  closed  his  speech,  a  buzzing  noise  began; 
khe  deputies  left  their  places  and  formed  groups  in  the  passages  and 
llie  semicircle.  The  galleries  were  astir.  The  ministers  were  con- 
oerting  together.  At  last  M.  de  Salvandy,  the  reporter  of  the  bill, 
Budeavoured  to  justify  his  own  work;  but  he  was  scarcely  listened 
to  amidst  the  prolonged  emotion^  and  the  general  discussion  was 
oloBed. 

Kext  day,  March  7,  M.  Jaubert  dashed  headlong  into  the  mélie. 
En  the  opinion  of  this  impetuous  man,  captious  yet  shrewd,  keen, 
■nd  caustic,  as  incapable  of  weakness  as  of  discretion,  and  who 
onaintained  despotic  theories  with  the  factious  impatience  and  in- 
temperance of  a  tribune,  the  law  propa<%ed  by  the  ministers  was  not 
fet  sufficiently  harsh  and  absolute.  He,  therefore,  supported  tlie  views 
of  General  Tirlet,  and  flung  a  diallcngc  to  M.  JL)upin  aîné,  who 
iras  guilty  in  his  eyes  of  the  offence  of  being,  for  the  moment,  an 
idversary  of  the  executive,  though  a  public  functionary.  M.  Dupin 
retorted  with  eloquent  acerbity.  This  was  the  last  episode  of  the 
iiacussion.  The  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  law  was  rejected  by  211 
rotes  against  209.  That  instant  the  roof  rang  with  shouts  of  en- 
klrasiasm,  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  that  place  for  many  a  day. 
Die  deputies  interchanged  impassioned  congratulations;  hands  which 
had  not  been  lifted  up  to  plight  the  same  oaths  were  clasped  toge- 
fclier  with  cordial  warmth,  ana  the  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
in  the  galleries. 

A  ministerial  crisis  appeared  inevitable.  And  yet  Uie  following 
[lOte  appeared  in  the  ministerial  evening  paper:  '*  The  ministry  of 
die  6th  of  September,  will  not  retire  in  consequence  of  the  vote 
jf  the  Chamber.  It  was  its  wish  to  reinforce  the  discipline  of  the 
irmy,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  deplorable  disorders  :  the 
neosures  it  proposed  liavinci:  been  rejected,  it  is  not  on  it  the 
nponsibiUty  falls."     But  evidently  a  crisis  was  approaching. 

IJow,  whilst  that  crisis  was  gathering  in  the  king's  palace,  distrust 
ind  wretchedness  were  spreading  far  and  wide.  Sad  news  was 
irriving  from  all  parts  of  the  fingdom.  The  cloth  factories  at 
Souen  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor,  after  having  been  idle  part 
if  the  winter;  the  journeymen  dyers  had  scarcely  any  work,  and  the 
ireavers  were  suffering  cruelly  from  a  recent  diminution  of  wages; 
lefveral  imemployed  workmen  had  carried  their  certificates  to  the 
nayoralty;  a  few  were  employed  by  the  town  as  scavengers,  at 
wave  sous  a  day.  Famine  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  rural 
listricts  of  the  department  of  T  Aude.  Two  cantons  in  the  arron- 
liflBcment  of  Limoux  were  mentioned,  the  iamishing  inhabitants  of 
rhich  had  emigrated,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of 
Zousmllon  and  Bas  Languedoc.    It  was  even  stated,  that  a  family  of 
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the  village  of  Chamuâ,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  îia&- 
ing  their  provisions  exhuusttnl,  had  slaughtered  a  horse,  and  fed 
upon  it.     In  TAricge,  raendic^ncy  had  i^ached  such  a  pttss,  ^ 
the  poor  wandered  along  the  roads  in  troops,  with  the  walkt  on 
their  back.    Beggars  in  the  canton  of  Aix  died  of  starvation.    ^^>^ 
niaudy  was  desolated,  about  the  same  period^  by  a  frightful  calamitj: 
a  violent  nonh-east  wind  having  forced  the  sea  against  the  flood* 
gates  of  Pont  de  Vey,  the  waters  of  the  Vire,  swollen  b 
raclted  snows,  and  by  the  abundant  rains,  suddenly  burst  the 
and  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  Dont  martin,  Graignes, 
Froninnd,  sweeping  away  and  drowning  the  cattle.      Lastly, 
following  lines  were  written  from  Lyons,  and  appeared  in  aereni 
journals:  **  Want  and  wretchedness  are  now  more  tlmn  ever  at  the 
full  here*     Does  the  goveniment  suppose  that  people  die  of  stam* 
tion  as  they  do  of  a  s  word- thrust,  without  lingering  agony?    Do« 
it  suppose  tliat  the  i^cent  spectacle   of  that   poor  woman,  wi» 
dragged  herself  along  the  Place  Bellecour,  to  oie  there,  was  of  I 
natui-e  to  inspire  lessons  of  resignation?     For  six  days  thatpMr 
-•creature,  who  hud  nothing  to  cat,  continued  to  suckle  her  wim 
TAt  length  her  frame  was  exhausted,  and  her  milk  dried  op.    Tl^CD. 
allying  her  last  remaining  strength,  she  dragged  herself  along  ite 
paveinent,  and  died  there,  commending  her  boy  to  the  compaaaon 
>f  the  passers  by."     Symptoms  not  less  distressing  were  makiag 
Itheir  appearance  in  the  capital;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Pb» 
feu  Chu  tele  t  but  sales  under  process  of  law  ;  bankruptcies  wero< 
inually  on  the  increase;  ana  every  day  the  open  space  before 
[HÔtel-de-Ville  was  thronged  with  journeymen,  who,  having  vainly 
offered  the  services  of  their  hands,  withdrew  with  curses  on  twf 
ips  and  rebellion  in  tlieir  hearts.     The  cofiers  of  the  savins*  bani 
litould  hardly  meet  the  demands  made  noon  them,  those  who  ifWJ* 
tless  unfortunate  hastening  to  withdraw  irom  it  the  amount  of  éfés 
dvings  ;  so  that,  in  the  first  week  of  April  alone,  the  disburaem«D« 
aade  by  the  sa\'ings*  banks  amounted  to  the   enormous  «um  of 
l,766,O0Of  !     In  great  cities,  the  poor  man  is  a  being  buried  ali^ 
land  struggling  at  the  bottom  of  a  tomb;  men  pass  backwards  and 
r  forwards  over  his  head  without  hearing  his  cries;  they  trample  on  hia 
and  know  not  ol'  his  existence:  only  from  time  to  time,  society  •«*■• 
to  open  its  close-pressed  surface  for  an  instant,  to  allow  the  proepewo* 
•man  to  catch  with  dismay  a  glimpse  of  its  secret  depths.  So  it  was  now. 
What  singular  dramas  of  profound  meaning  were  now  played  betoit 
'the  justice  seat  !     Now  it  was  a  mother,  wno,  seeing  Scr  son  djifl| 
^  on  his  straw  bed,  had  stolen  for  him  a  morsel  of  the  bread  eo  oftfl» 
disdained  by  the  sensuality  of  the  ricli;  sometimes  it  waapJM 
workmen,  who,  wanting  employment,  had  caused  themselves  to  ^ 
picked  up  from  the  pavement  of  the  streets  as  vagabonds,  ill  ori*^ 
tlmt  they  might  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  poverty,  and  adairt*^ 
as  culprits  to  the  bitter  banquet,  at  which  they  had  been  oM^fi 
to  (ind  a  place  as  working  men*     The  reader  gueaMs  w)ui&i^ 
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passing  then  in  the  courts  of  justice;  these  criminals  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced,  but  bj  compassionating  judges,  in  presence 
of  spectators  that  sometimes  melteci  into  tears;  ana  when  thej  set 
out  for  prison,  open-handed  charity  awaited  them  at  the  doors  of 
the  court.  Admirable  protest  against  tlic  vices  of  our  social  system  1 
touching  and  philosopnical  homage  to  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
amidst  the  woes  and  follies  of  a  corrupted  civilisation  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  law  of  apanage  was  presented.  Not  content 
"with  asking  for  1,000,000  francs,  as  dowry  for  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  an  increase  of  revenue  of 
1,000,000  francs  for  the  Due  d'Orléans,  the  heir-apparent,  the 
court  desired  that  the  Due  de  Nemours  should  be  grantea  the  domain 
of  Rambouillet,  with  the  addition  of  the  forests  of  Scnonche,  Chatcau- 
neuf,  and  Montecaut.  But  the  proposal,  received  at  first  without 
murmur  in  tlie  committees  of  the  Chamber,  was  no  sooner  made 
known  to  the  public,  than  an  angry  clamour  arose  on  all  sides. 
The  fact  was  adverted  to,  that  the  king  enjoys  a  civil  Ust  of 
12,000,0()0f.;  that  the  national  munificence  generously  left  him  an 
excess  of  9,000,000  raised  in  the  first  montlis  of  his  rcîgn;  that 
he  had  been  left  free  to  preserve  his  private  domain,  unlike  all  his 
predecessors,  who  made  it  their  glory,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to 
add  tlieir  own  property  to  that  of  the  state;  that  that  private 
domain  was  considerable;  and  that  Louis  Pliilippe,  whose  sons  were  to 
be  apanaged,  and  whose  daughters  were  to  be  do  wried  by  the  nation, 
was  one  of  the  most  opulent  sovereigns  in  Europe.  While  these 
considerations  were  engaging  men's  mmds,  the  rumour  spread,  that 
in  order  to  augment,  unknown  to  all,  the  feudal  grant  reserved  for 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  the  courtiers  had  not  blushed  to  have  recourse 
to  false  valuations.  This  addeil  to  the  public  exasperation,  and 
soon  nothing  was  talked  of  but  a  pamphlet  from  the  formidable  pen 
of  M.  de  Cormenin. 

•'  You  must  confess,"  said  M.  de  Cormenin  to  the  Due  de  Ne- 
mours, *'you  must  confess,  monseigneur,  that  the  French  nation  is 
a  very  generous  nation,  and  that  your  family  owes  it  unbounded 
gratitude  for  the  comforts,  profits,  and  great  benefits  wherewith  it 
has  been  evermore  filled  and  refilled,  loaaed  and  reloaded,  charged 
and  surcharged.  ....  In  the  very  first  place,  monseigneur,  the 
events  of  1661,  1672,  and  1692,  took  from  the  state  and  bestowed 
on  your  ancestors,  an  apanage  composed  of  so  many  fiefs,  lands, 
manors,  towns,  palaces,  castles,  farms,  government*»,  principalities, 
duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and  baronies,  field  rents  ana  feudal 
dues,  meadows,  canals,  woods,  and  forests,  that  I  should  weary 
myself,  and  consume  a  hundred  paces  in  enumerating  them  to  you. 
Your  house,  monseigneur,  passed,  m  1789,  for  the  richest  princely 
house,  not  reigning,  in  Lurope,  since  its  capital  was  valued  at 
112,000,000f.— an  enormous  sum,  equivalent  to  200,000,000f.  in  our 
day,  a  sum  too  great,  by  all  moans,  to  be  in  the  hands  and  at  the 
diqx)6al  of  one  man,  prince  though  he  be,  and  dangerous,  according 
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to  Vie  chaiacicr  of  tne  times*  sometimes  to  freedom,  somedmes  to 
the  exeratÎTe  irsebl  For  kiftorr  will  be  but  just,  monseignear, 
when  it  shall  «Lite,  that  the  revolutionary  use  jour  grandfather  nude 
of  his  pr>i: jious  fortune,  oc^ntributed  more  than  any  thing  eke  to 
the  ovenhr^jw  o:  the  throne  of  Louis  XVL,  his  kinsman  and  his 
master.  This  ÙLilirv  of  pecimiarr  good  luck,  which  clings  obsti- 
mzrrW  1»^  iti  steps,  followed  TOUT  ikmily,  even  in  exile.  For  whik 
the  Other  emi  jràn:i  were  <îying  of  starvation  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger.  :he  Duchess  of  Orleans,  vour  grandmother,  was  receiving 
a  Lirje  pension  irc^ni  the  Frenct  republic;  and  about  the 


tiiiie.  the  tie::^sury  w^  paying,  on  vour  emigrant  father's  accounti 
more  than  40,0t!K).00ûf.  of  debts,  forty  millions  !  what  a  biilliiiit 
aniicipadon  of  a  civil  list  !  Nor  was  this  alL  Louis  X  VUL  ins 
EC&rooiy  LmJel  in  England,  before  he  delivered  to  you,  at  vour 
urgen:  entre^iios,  bv  an  ordonnance  of  good  pleasure,  what  r^ 
mainel  in  the  han-i^s  of  the  nation,  of  the  imsold  property  of  the 
Orleans  apanage,  an  apanage  irrevocably  abolished,  not  by  the 
laws  of  1793,  rofpe-jrlng  emigration,  but  by  Article  IL  of  the  law  of 
December  21, 17t*0.  ._n  apanages.  To  excuse  this  glaring  violatioB 
of  the  law,  i;  has  been  asserted,  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  then  omnipotent 
Bu:  by  the  same  nne  process  of  reasoning,  the  first  citizen  that  fell  in 
the  way  might  have  been  plundtrred,  as  the  state  was  plundered,  to 

enrich  you The  law  on  the  cmisrrants*  indemnitv,  which  seems 

to  iiave  been  made  expressly  for  your  lucky  family,  still  further  aug- 
mented its  good  points^  commodities,  eases,  and  profits,  by  siving 
it  an  opportunity  to  repudiate  its  paternal  inheritance,  whicli  was 
rid'iled  ^viih  debts,  and  to  accept  its  maternal  inheritance,  which  ms 
ablaze  with  goli  and  silver:  by  means  of  this  ingenious  division  of 
patrimonies,  subtilely  admitted  by  counsellers  of  state  remo^-able  at 
will,  it  got  a  l>:»nus  of  12.000,0(X»  of  crowns,  good  weight  and  tale, 
duly  commiiteJ  to  its  coflers.  Lastly,  indejx^ndently  of  the  jewel 
of  the  crown  of  France,  the  m-jst  magnificent  jewel  in  the  universe, 
the  Cliambers,  desiring  to  gorge  your  family  with  wealth,  as  thej 
gorged  it  with  power,  added  to  the  immense  riches  of  your  father 
the  movable  and  immovable  property  of  the  royal  dotation  of 
Ciiarle?  X.  I  have  too  often  summed  up  your  accoimt,  mon- 
seigneur, to  make  it  again  needful  that  I  shuuld  here  call  to  inind 
tliat  you  are  in  enjoyment  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
Ely<L*e  Bourbon,  with  their  appurtenances;  of  ilic  chateaux  rf 
Marly.  St.  Cloud,  Mcudon,  St.  Germain,  Compiègne,  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  Pau  ;  with  tlie  houses,  buildings,  factories,  lands,  meadows, 
farms,  woods,  and  forests  belonging  thereto;  of  the  woods  of  Bou- 
logne and  Vincennes.  and  the  forest  of  Sénart;  of  the  diamonds, 

jearl>,  precious  stonL-s,  statues,  pictures,  engraved  stones,  museums. 

iijrarie.-,  and  other  monuments  i;»f  the  arts;  and  of  the  chatlrb  con- 
tained in  the  Hôtel  du  (îarde  Meuble,  and  in  the  several  royal 
palaces  and  establishments." 

M.  de  Cormenin  next  proved,  in  a  rapid  and  picturesque  stvie, 
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bristling  with  deadly  epigrams,  and  all  glittering  with  bitter  gaiety, 
that  the  proposed  law  had  a  feudal  physiognomy  strangely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  times,  for  aristocratic  mstitutions  and  feudal 
manors  had  been  deservedly  swept  away;  that  it  was  threatening 
for  the  future,  for  it  tended  to  concentrate  in  one  family,  and  in  a 
ooimtry  parcelled  out  by  the  principle  of  the  division  of  patrimonies, 
an  entailed  power  without  counterpoise;  that  it  was  insolent,  for  it 
went  against  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  July,  the  only  source  of 
the  majesty  of  the  new  throne;  that  it  was  absurd,  inasmuch  as  it 
provided  a  hereditary  dotation  for  the  sons  of  a  king  whose  dotation 
was  but  for  life;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  December  21, 
1790,  which  said,  "  For  the  future  no  apanage  shall  be  granted  in 
real  property;"  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  1832  on  the  civil 
list,  which  admitted  only  contingent  dowers  and  not  apanages,  and 
that,  moreover,  in  case  the  private  domain  should  he  insufficient.  Now 
to  maintain  the  insufficiency  of  the  king's  private  domain  would 
have  been,  according  to  M.  de  Cormenin,  and  by  his  calculations, 
the  height  of  effrontery.  Finally,  reflcctinç  on  the  noble  uses  that 
might  be  made  of  the  enormous  capital  which  the  courtiers  wished 
to  bestow  on  the  Due  dc  Nemours,  the  spirited  pamphleteer  con- 
tinued thus: 

*•  With  the  40,000,000  of  Rambouillet  you  could  give  popular 
libraries  to  the  38,000  communes  of  France. 

**  You  might  institute  12,000  sewing  schools  for  the  poor  women 
in  the  country. 

*'  You  could  defray  the  cost  of  establisliing  10,000  halls  of  asy- 
lum for  Httle  children. 

**  You  could  save  30,000  unemployed  workmen  from  dying  of 
starvation  during  two  winter  months. 

"  You  could  furnish  for  five  years,  pensions  of  100  francs  each 
to  5000  wounded,  crippled,  or  otherwise  disabled  soldiers." 

These  were  purely  republican  considerations;  nevertheless  they 
took  effect  upon  a  bourgeoisie  which  thought  and  declared  itself  to 
be  monarchical.  Tliey  did  not  comprehend,  these  inconsistent  bour- 
geois, that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  royalty  should  surround 
Itself  vrith  lustre  and  burden  the  people.  The  sort  of  royalty  they 
wanted  was  one  that  should  be  obedient,  modest,  living  on  a  little, 
discreetly  proportioning  its  demands  to  its  wants,  and  even  then 
readily  consenting  to  render  accounts.  A  chimerical  wish  !  When  you 
have  uiought  fit  to  place  a  man  upon  a  giddy  pinnacle,  when  you  have 
allowed  him  to  regard  future  generations  as  the  proj>erty  of  his  race, 
when  you  have  declared  him  inviolable,  and  dared  to  tell  him  that 
he  can  do  no  wrong^  it  is  monstrous  folly  to  wisli  to  assign  limits  to 
his  pride  and  his  cravings.  You  must  bear  with  him  as  you  have 
made  him.  You  must  either  not  give  yourself  a  master,  or  be  pre- 
pared to  obey  him  when  you  have  got  him. 
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But  the  bourgeoisie  desired  a  master  whom  it  Bhould  hire  the 
right  of  humiliating  upon  ocx^aâon;  therefore  it  hailed  with  bud 
applause  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet  against  the  apanage  Iaw, 
the  success  of  which  wag  prodigious.  Twcnty*four  éditons,  of  all 
forms,  were  disposed  of  in  France»  It  made  its  way  into  th«  meet 
lonely  rural  districts,  into  cabins  into  which  no  journal  had  çv« 
entered.  In  the  villages  of  the  north  people  stood  up  on  the  poiti 
in  the  streets  to  read  it  to  the  eagerly  listening  crowa.  Tiaiiraled 
into  foreign  languages  it  taught  the  kings  of  Europe  that  the  spirit 
of  emancipation  still  lived  in  France,  suppressed  but  uneonqaerei 
M,  de  Cormenin's  triumplx  grew  with  the  rancour  it  provoked:  for 
the  men  about  court  were  loud  and  furious  in  their  outcries,  kDOff- 
ing  that  in  such  circumstances  indignation  is  the  best  roeaus  of 
flattering* 

Since  the  rejection  of  the  law  of  disjunction  the  ministiT  hai 
dragged  on  a  feeble  and  divided  existence.  Between  M.  ûiàsà 
and  M.  Mole  there  always  subsisted  the  same  rivalry,  secret  ind^d, 
and  glossed  over  by  mutual  civilities;  but  at-tive,  full  of  gall^  excittd 
by  perpetual  contact,  and  exaspemted  by  the  language  of  thai 
imdcrlings.  It  was  a  hard  state  of  things  for  all,  but  particularly 
for  il.  de  Gasparin.  Stifled  as  it  were  in  the  ministry  of  the  intt* 
rior,  between  M.  Guizot,  who  loaded  him  with  his  protection,  and  Jt 
Mole,  who  pursued  him  with  implacable  jealousy,  he  was  soidj 
belaboured  in  every  battle  fought  round  him  by  the  rival  influeom; 
but  in  proportion  as  he  tottered,  the  doctrinaires  redoubled  th 
vehemence  of  their  language  and  the  vivacity  of  their  atlacb. 
They  asked,  by  what  right  was  it  presimicd  to  confine  to  tli« 
ministry  of  pubhc  instruction,  a  position  evidently  secondaiVt  * 
man  so  considerable  as  M.  Guizot,  by  his  credit  with  the  Chambecv, 
his  talents,  Ins  passion — and  they  might  have  added,  by  the  ' 
share  he  had  in  men*s  aversion.  It  was  for  him»  therefore, 
claimed  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  a  post  as  good  to  occupy 
was  difficult  to  defend.  M.  Duvergier  de  Uauranne  spoke  opcol^ 
on  the  matter  to  M.  Mole,  in  an  interview  they  had  one  day  togwtf 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries;  but  the  latter  was  fully  detenniflca 
not  to  give  way;  and  so  great  was  the  importance  he  attached  1^ 
these  idle  quarrels  of  personal  vanity,  that  in  relating  his  conv€i»* 
tion  with  M.  Duvergier  de  Uautanne  to  one  of  his  confidant^T  i^ 
even  suffered  tliis  exclamation  to  escape  him  :  "  The  eyes  of  Eawj* 
arc  upon  us;  it  wishes  to  see  which  will  gain  the  day,  M.  Guifft 
or  myself."  So  then,  in  a  country  in  wliich  were  agitated  tl» 
highest  questions  that  can  stir  the  heart  of  a  people;  in  a  country 
in  which  men  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  towards  the  close  of  à^ 
last  century,  governing  amidst  the  most  frightful  perils,  with  a  vie* 
solely  to  the  advantage  of  one  moiety  of  the  world  enslaved  by  ^ 
other,  and  without  regard  to  their  own  repose,  their  own  Uirei  ctf 
memories,  so  profound  and  heroic  was  their  0elf-denial;-*-iii  ^ 
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very  country,  now  miserably  dwindled  down  under  the  constitu- 
tional regime,  public  life  was  but  a  child's  play,  and  power  but  an 
intrigue. 

To  complete  the  lesson,  let  us  remark,  that  since  the  rivalry  of 
the  leaders  rendered  tliem  the  slaves  of  their  inferiors,  they  could 
refuse  nothing  to  the  distributers  of  popularity,  to  the  mere  culo- 
gium-mongers.  M.  Loëve  Weymar  was  judged  to  be  fit  for  diplo- 
matic functions,  for  having  pubhshed,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
an  article  more  favourable  to  the  president  of  council  than  to  the 
minister  of  pubUc  instruction.  Thereupon  arose  a  great  clamour  in 
the  opposite  camp.  Would  M.  Guizot  any  longer  endure  such  a 
system  of  under-ground  attacks,  and  permit  his  enemies  to  attempt 
tlie  ruin  of  his  influence  by  obscuring  his  fame?  Why  did  he  hesi- 
tate to  break  with  his  colleagues,  in  whose  eyes  his  superiority  alone 
was  an  offence?  "  Make  up  your  mind,"  said  M.  Bertin,  **  and  if 
you  fall  I  promise  you  that  tlie  Journal  des  Débats  will  go  into 
opposition  along  with  you."  Tlic  measure  of  griefs  was  full  on 
eitner  side  :  the  struggle  assumed  a  decisive  character.  Tlien  might 
you  have  seen  (a  spectacle  that  told  more  against  institutions  than 
against  men)  the  two  principal  personages  in  the  state  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  contending  with  each  other  for  the  monarch's  lik- 
ing, fawning  upon  him,  guessing  his  wishes,  and  outbidding  each 
otner  with  proposals,  the  real  purport  of  which  was  hardly  coloured 
by  the  pretext  of  the  pubUc  good.  To  testify  his  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  the  royal  person,  M.  Mole  had  wished  to  obtain  the  right 
of  removing  suspected  citizens  from  Paris.  M.  Guizot,  in  his  turn, 
demanded  that  the  Courrier  Français^  S^^^^Y  ^Y  ^^^  showing  of 
having  insulted  the  sovereign,  should  be  dragged  before  the  excep- 
tional jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  peern.  The  council  thought  the 
measure  was  one  that  required  much  consideration;  and  as  there 
appeared  to  be  a  difference  of  views  on  the  subject,  it  is  related,  that 
the  king  poured  out  an  eloquent  flood  of  lamentations  on  the  way 
in  which  he  was  given  up,  disarmed,  to  the  rage  of  parties.  Such  a 
conspicuous  move  seemed  to  make  the  balance  of  royal  favour 
incline  towards  the  side  of  the  doctrinaires  ;  tliey  exulted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  tactics,  but  they  had  not  foreseen  every  thing. 

lictween  die  majority  by  which  Casimir  Priier  and  his  faithful 
successors  had  been  so  violently  supporte<l,  and  tlie  opposition  led 
by  Ddilon  Barrot,  there  had  grown  up  in  the  Chamber  a  party 
whitrh  mingled  certain  laudable  intentions  with  an  ambition  at  once 
impatient  and  timid.  Headed  at  first  by  MM.  Sauzet,  Passy,  and 
Dufaure,  it  unsparingly  harassed  the  old  majority  Irom  which  it 
had  separated,  and  yet  differed  from  it  in  no  sensible  respect  :  for  it 
confined  itself  to  wishing  that  the  September  laws  should  be  mi- 
tigated; that  a  little  more  air  and  space  should  be  granted  to 
extreme  opinions;  that  the  king's  hana  should  be  less  discerned 
in  public  affairs;  and  that  the  obstinate  resentments  produced  by  so 
many  armed  revolts  should  be  met  by  measures  of  oblivion  and  cle- 
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inency.     The  accession  of 
of   September  served  to 


M, 


fnvc  some 


Mole  to  the  Tninistnr  on   the  tth 

life  to  this  coalitioa  of  cold 
Êritators*     M.  Thiers,  who    had  need  of   their  jtupport  to  regaift 

ce,  did  not  hesitate  to  join  them,  became  their  leader,  mi 
gave  them  a  name — that  of  Left  Centre — and  imparted  to  them 
his  own  warlike  restlessness,  his  honourable  caprices,  and  his  iC*- 
position  to  brave  Europe  and  the  king  from  whim.  Thu.-*  W, 
the  Left  Centre  came  at  last  to  have  a  considerable  inJlueoc* 
upon  important  decisions,  and  thenceforth  it  could  not  be  lellj 
out  of  the  account  in  any  ministerial  crisis. 

Such  was  the  division  of  the  parliamentary  forces  when  the 
ministerial  crisis  occurred.  Wrapping  himselt'  up  more  impene- 
trably tlian  ever  in  his  outwai'd  cloak  of  good-nature,  tlie  lÔDg 
commissioned  M.  Guizot  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  and  led 
believe  that  the  ministry  of  the  1 1  th  of  October  was  gtiLl 
M.  Guizot  went,  tlierefore,  to  M.  de  BrogUe,  who  received  hi5  pro-" 
posais  with  a  coldness  in  which  there  was  some  tincture  of  racaî* 
ment.  Abandoned,  on  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  of  the  •Éj 
of  September,  by  a  man  he  had  till  then  regarded  as  a  sure  fiicndi,! 
he  was  full  of  the  recollection  of  tliat  quasi  treachery.  He  " 
not  refuse,  nevertheless,  to  enter  into  tlie  proposed  arrang 
if  M.  Thiers  acceded  to  it.  But  would  M.  Guizot  go  and 
himsell^  by  ambitious  obsequiousness  and  flattering  ofl'ers 
Thiers,  now  become  his  most  formidable  adversary,  his 
vaunted  rival?  Yet  even  this  he  did,  to  the  great  surprise 
those  who  knew  the  haughty  cast  of  his  character.  Whether 
was  littleness  or  greatness,  immoderate  love  of  power,  or  courageoflll 
dignity,  it  is  hard  to  say,  either  being  conceivable  of  i 
capable  of  all  the  extremities  of  pride, 

M.  TJiiers  gave  his  unexpected  visiter  a  gracious  reoeptia 
They  had  long  been  actuated  by  the  same  principles,  and  bri?fl 
the  same  dangers.  How  many  reminiscences  tended  to  dmw  ibeni 
together!  But  then  how  vehement  had  been  their  quarrels  sin<» 
their  rupture,  and  how  dissimilar  tVieir  alliances  !  M.  Guizot  liaring 
begun  by  saying  to  his  old  colleague,  **  I  brmg  you  the  ministry  rf 
the  1 1th  ot^  October."  **  You  bring  me  the  men/*  rephed  M.  Thien, 
sharply,  '*  but  not  the  measures;"  and  he  questioned  him  as  to  th« 
complete  abandonment  of  Spain,  Tlien  he  adverted  to  his  reccirt 
friendships,  which  he  could  not  break  off  with  either  profit  or  ho* 
nour.  Could  he,  the  leader  of  the  Left  Centre,  enh  "  n  ««• 
dition  of  forsaking  for  M.  Guizot's  friends  liis  own  frj'  ^Jli^» 

and  almost  his  soldiers  of  yesterday.     Such  were  the  grounds  m* 
Thiers  assigned  for  his  refusal.     He  regretted  it  perhaps;  he^ 
have  wished,  perhaps,  that  the  king,  by  a  direct  and  ^ 
ference,  had  supplied  him  with  some  pkusiblo  pretext  and 
his  scruples, 

M*  Guizot's  efforts  havinsr  fiiilcd,  a  7iegotiation  waa  begun 
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true  M.  Passy  had  no  great  liking  for  M.  Thiers,  whose  imperious 
preadency  he  had  had  to  endure  in  the  cabinet  of  the  22nd  of  Fe- 
Druary.  JSut  he  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  apprehend  on  this  occa- 
aion,  Marshal  Soult's  age  and  his  military  rcnoNvn  assigning  him  the 
first  place  in  the  cabinet  that  was  about  to  be  formed. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  commotion  among  the  doctrinaires,  and 
they  spared  the  new  candidates  neither  disdain  nor  raillery.  They 
pointed  them  out  as  divided  on  almost  all  questions,  though  unani- 
mous in  sharing  office  between  themselves;  they  affirmed  that  each 
of  them  had  made  a  reservation  on  some  point;  Marshal  Soult  on 
non-intervention;  M.  Thiers  on  intervention;  M.  Humann  on  the 
conversion  of  the  rentes;  M.  Passy  on  Aimers;  and  they  were  inex- 
haustible in  their  attacks  on  wliat  they  called  ilie  minùtirt/  of  reserved 
questions. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Tliiers  had  been  commanded  to  appear  at  the 
Chateau.  The  king  received  him  most  graciously,  and  seemed  at 
once  to  court  an  explanation.  **  I  liave  two  volumes  to  make," 
said  M.  Thiers  to  him;  **  one  on  domestic,  the  other  on  foreign  po- 
licy;" and  as  he  was  aware  that  the  latter  was  the  subject  tnat 
occasioned  the  most  serious  diflerences  in  opinion,  he  began  ^vith 
the  former.  He  pointed  out  that  society  ^vas  advancing  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity  which  authori.sod  a  less  absolute  policy;  that  tlie  end 
had  been  attained,  and  that  core  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  over- 
run it;  that  the  line  to  be  followed  was  indicated  by  the  breaking 
up  of  that  parliamentary  majority  which  had  been  so  compact  and 
inflexible,  when  riot  knocked,  as  it  were,  daily  at  the  palace-gates, 
and  the  government  was  forced  to  give  battle  to  it  in  the  streets. 
The  king  appeared  to  coincide  in  these  views,  and  suflbred  M. 
Thiers  to  indulge  the  hope  that  they  would  be  adopted;  but  as  for 
those  that  related  to  foreign  policy  he  postponed  tiie  consideration 
of  them  to  the  next  day.  Here  might  be  the  breakers,  and  so  M. 
Thiers  felt;  accordingly,  he  was  very  reserved  in  the  enunciation  of 
his  projects.  He  gave  up  intervention  in  Spain,  in  the  form  in 
wliich  he  had  before  proposed  it,  in  deference  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Chamber;  but  he  asked  that  SjKiin  should  at  least  not  be  refused 
the  benefit  of  naval  îissistance;  that  the  Russian  and  Dutch  vessels 
should  be  hindered  from  convcjring  munitions  of  war  to  Don  Carlos; 
and  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  recurrence  of  such  disgraceful 
spectacles  as  tliat  which  liad  been  witnessed  when  Bilboa  was  suc- 
coured by  tlie  English  fleet,  before  the  eyes  of  our  brave  seamen, 
who  were  forced  to  remain  on  board  all  the  while  inactive  and  hu- 
iniliated.  Tliis  was  not  asking  too  much,  and  assuredly  it  was  very 
hard  to  suppose  that  the  king  deemed  such  measures  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  But  as  Europe  believes,  right  or  wrong, 
that  the  principle  of  peace  is  representeil  m  France  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  that  of  war  by  M.  Tliiers,  some  have  imagined,  that  in  order  not 
to  appear  beaten  by  one  of  his  subjects,  the  king  had  need  of  keep- 
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ing  wKolly  intact  the  policy  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  md 
which  ho  personified  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Tliiers  retired,  M,  Guizot  was  T€<aJled,  and 
sought  the  support  of  M,  de  Montalivet,  The  latter  being  a  special 
favourite  witn  the  king,  his  alliance  was  a  danger,  but  at  the  samô 
time  a  source  of  strength  for  the  doctrinaires.  It  was,  thcrefoie,  with 
satisfaction  they  learned  that  he  seemed  to  meet  M,  Guizot's  nd- 
vances  with  a  good  grace,  and  had  only  a^ked  twenty-four  hcfsxi 
time  for  reflection.  I'he  king,  on  his  part,  had  seemed  much  plc««d 
with  the  arranofement  Yet,  after  all,  M,  de  Mon  tali  vet  < 
declaring,  that  he  could  not  accept  the  presidency  of  M, 
The  doctrinaires  were  violently  incensed,  and  we  are  assui 
M.  Duchatel  gave  way  to  his  angry  feelings  on  this  subject 
as  to  say  with  more  wit  than  deference:  ^*  The  king  has  twowayiof 
ringing  for  M.  de  MontaUvet,  When  he  rings  one  way,  he  comes; 
when  it  is  the  other  way,  he  goes  away." 

Now,  whUst  intrigues  were  thus  thickening  round  the  throne,  i 
public  was  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the  cuuses  and  probable  durutii 
of  the  ministerial  interregnum.  The  press  hafi  a  thousand  t\ 
stories  to  feed  and  baffle  the  curiosity  of  the  idle.  The  disci 
in  the  Chamber  no  longer  showed  any  vivacity  or  excited  any  ii>" 
teiest^  the  words  fell  still  born  from  the  hps  of  the  disegaiM 
orators,  and  every  one  looked  anxiously  unon  the  emptj'  plates  rf 
the  ministers.  At  last,  in  the  sitting  of  tne  15th  of  Apnl,  ISl^î^ 
M.  Guizot,  by  the  act  of  resuming  his  place  as  an  ordinary  deptir 
in  the  Right  Centre,  informed  his  colleagues  that  the  crisis  I' 
reached  a  dénoùment  Two  lists  liad  been  simultaneously  preieni 
to  the  king,  the  one  by  Guixot,  the  other  by  Mole.  The  fotincr 
contained  the  names  of  de  Montebello,  Guizot,  Dumon,  and  dc 
Remusat.  The  latter  gave  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  to  M.  Mole;  justice  and  public  wodbip 
to  M.  Karthe;  the  mterior  to  M,  de  Montalivct;  public  instructif» 
to  M.  de  Salvandy;  finance  to  M.  Lacave  Laplagne.  This  wa^the 
one  chosen  by  the  king*  It  left  the  ministry  of  public  work^taM* 
Martin  (du  Nord),  that  of  marine  to  M.  de  Rosamel,  and  turned  oo* 
the  doctrinaire  party  in  the  persons  of  MM.  Guizot,  de 
and  Duchâtel 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ox  taking  office,  M.  Mole  had  an  important  negotiation  to  follow 
out.  M.  Tniers  said  to  his  predecessor  in  an  interview  he  then  had 
with  him  :  *'  Tlie  marriage  of  the  Due  d'Orléans  is  to  be  concluded, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  prince  for  wife  either  the  Duchess 
Helena  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerm,  or  a  princess  of  Coburg;  the 
former  less  beautiful  ;  the  latter  of  a  less  elevated  mind,  very  young 
too,  aiid  still,  so  to  speak,  playing  with  her  doll."* 

Princess  Helena  passed  in  Germany  for  a  woman  of  great  worth ,  and 
it  was  this  that  determined  the  choice  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  negotiation  was  concluded  with  remarkable  address  by  M.  Bres- 
son ;  but  its  success  was  for  a  long  time  imcertain,  for  Russia  left  no- 
thing imtried  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  court  of  France.  Prompted 
by  Kossia,  the  brother  of  the  Princess  Helena  manifested  the  most 
insulting  and  obstinate  repugnance  for  the  alliance  pressed  upon 
him,  and  a  successor  of  Louis  XIV.  all  but  found  himself  haughtily 
rebuffed  by  a  petty  German  prince  ;  a  thing  which  would  certainly 
hATe  happened  but  for  the  obhging  interposition  of  the  King  of 
Pniama. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  then,  M.  Mole  was  enabled  to  acquaint  the 
Chamber  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded. 

A  bill  was  at  the  same  time  presented  for  granting  the  prince 
xoyal  a  supplementary  dotation  ;  and  lest  the  munificence  of  the 
country  should  be  wearied  out  by  too  many  claims  made  simul- 
taneously upon  it,  tlie  ministry  made  the  allowing  declaration, 
which  produced  a  very  strong  sensation:  "  His  majesty  has  deter- 
mined that  the  demand  presented  on  behalf  of  his  second  son,  should 
be  postponed."  The  word  postpcned  was  significant,  and  bes[)oke 
the  persistency  of  an  unappeased  desire:  pubUc  malignity  seized 
hold  on  it  ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  waste  itself  in  talk,  and  the  court 
awaited  its  own  good  time. 

PubUc  attention  was,  besides,  momentarily  diverted  by  the  affairs 
of  Africa.  The  effective  of  the  army  having  been  augmented  in 
1836,  the  ministry  demanded  a  supplementary  credit  of  5,647,000f.; 
and  M.  Janvier  presented  a  report  on  this  subject,  severely  criticis- 
ing both  the  policy  observed  in  Algeria  by  the  ministry  of  the 
22nd  of  February,  and  the  conduct  pursued  there  by  Marshal 
ClauzeL     The  discussion  began. 

Marshal  Clauzcl  was  charged  with  having  too  eagerly  force<l  on 
war;  of  having  borne  down  to  the  ground  the  Koulouglis  of 
Tlemsen,  our  dUes,  by  the  imposition  of  an  enormous  contribu- 

*  It  WM  thif  latter  who  aftenrards  married  the  Doc  de  Nemourt. 
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tion,  from  which  he  had  exempted  our  enemies  the  Hâdan,  fod 

the   levying  of  which   having   been  committed  to  foroifpicre  ai  * 

Africans,  had  given  rise  to  abominable  extortions  and  jobtmg 

was  also  chamcd  "with  having  given  up  the  province  of  Bona 

Joussoufs  violence,  and  with   having  undertaken   the  expefili 

against  Constantina  upon  the  faith  of  the  wildest  illusioiiâ.    His 

reply  did  not  perfectly  clear  him  ;  but  it  was  dignified^  and  tbew 

was  a  melancholy  grandeur  in  its  tone.     ^'  I  knew,"  he  said,  in  tlae 

I  beginning  of  liis  speech,  **  the  fatality  that  clings  to  all  servioespei* 

l.formed  at  a  long  distance  from  home,  especially  to  those  which  tend 

I  bestow  new  provinces  on  the  country.     Dupleix  disgraced  on  tk 

^teport  of  interested   commissioners,    after   ha^âng   estabhshed  o© 

E)wer  in  India  ;  Labourdonnais   loaded  with  disgusts  and  insult; 
ally  ToUcndal  dying  on  the  scaffold  with  a  gag  in  liis  mouth. 
[I  knew  all  this,  and  I  set  out."     Then  he  considered  the  aocasi^ 
tions  made  against  hira,  one  by  one.     Yes;  he  had  indc<»d  desiaJ 
"an  energetic   and  decisive  war  in  Afi-ica,  and  with  what  roion 
could  that  be  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime?     Since  Algeria  wi* 
not  to   be   given   up,  was  it  not  clear  it  shoidd  be   aubdued? 
And  how  was  that   to   be  done   if  the  French   rule   was  nuid^ 
laughing  stock   to    the    Arabs,    by   its   wavering    plans,  tie 
lerihty  of  its  enterprises,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  rm^m  it  pt 
in  operation?     Eamestnesa  of  purpose,  this  was  the  gi 
needed.     He  was  asked  for  an  account  of  tlio  contrlbu:.  ..  . 
on  the  Koulouglis  of  Tlemsen*     Now,  in  the  first  place,  ihey  had 
boimd  themselves  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an   expedition  under- 
taken for  their  own  preservation,  and  they  were  applied  to  beauet 
bthey  were  rich;  because  it  was  proposed  to  maintain  a  garrisunfor 
Itheir  defence  ;  because  they  had  pillaged  the  town,  and  pilbgj^* 
[Jladars;  and  it  would  not  have  been  just  to  exact  money  frc 
vho  had  been  robbed  in  favour  of  those  who  were  cnjoyi: 
The  form  in  which  the  money  was  cxjllccted,  ^as 
IVîolent,  but  then  the  process  was  in  accordance  with  the  usAgBB  J 
I  the  country;  the  French  administration  had  in  no  wise  interfered  lû 
fit,  and  its  details  wei*e  no  sooner  known  than  orders  were  given  tt> 
|fluspend  it.     As  to  the  Constantina  expedition,  had  it  been  a 
"lad  it  been  a  defeat?    No;  the  inclemency  of  the  wea 
"yariations  of  which  are  so  hard  to  be  foreseen  in  Africa» 
proved  our  enemy.     And  yet  they  had  deprived  him  of  bis  cxi 
mand,  him  a  marshal  of  France,  deprived  him  of  his  command  for 
having  been  stronger  than  the  elements  !     Did  the  Directory  àté 
I  with  Bonaparte  when  he  failed  before  St.  Jean  d'Acre?    Pld 
English  government  deal  m  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fof 
l^ing  witharaTVTi  from  before  Burgos?     Did  Louis  XIV.  deal  son 
Condc  for  raising  the  siege  of  Lerida? 

These  explanations  called  up  M.  lîaude,  who  had  been  ttmt  le 
special  government  commissioner  to  A&ica.  He  had  recci\'C«i^*l>^ 
complaiitsof  the  Koulouglis,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  '^  ~ 
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r-ctantina,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  loudly  to  declare  himself  the  mar- 
dial's  accuser.  His  speech  was  but  a  more  vehement  repetition  of 
the  charges  already  put  forth,  and  provoked  on  the  manslials  part 
a  reply,  m  which  was  apparent  the  bitterness  of  a  heart  incurably 

yided. 
ire  the  whole  interest  of  the  discussion  ceased.  The  witty  sallies 
[.  Joubert  on  the  subject  of  AJfpers,  "  which  possessed  us  in- 
of  being  possessed  by  us;'*  M.  riscatoiVs  attacks  on  the  system 
af  unlimited  occupation,  and  those  of  RL  Thiers  on  the  ill-conduct 
of  tlie  war;  M.  Guizot's  va^e  remarks,  and  M,  Laraârtine*s  philan- 
thropic protest»;  all  these  threw  but  little  light  on  the  problem,  and 
had  little  inJluence  on  public  opinion. 

ITie  financial  exigencies  of  the  Château  were  the  order  of  the  day; 

and  royalty  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  generosity  of  the 

^Chambers.   It  was  decided,  despite  the  opposition  of  Gamier  Pages, 

BDemarçay,  and  Bri<][ue ville  in  the  deputies,  and  that  of  Viscount 

Dubouchage  in  the  poeri?>   that  the  aotation   of  the  prince  royal 

should  amount  to  2,000,0001*  annually,  that  the  tax-payers  should 

famish  1 ,000,0001',  to  defray  tlic  cost  of  his  marriage,  and  that  the 

L^aettlement  on  the  princess  should  be  fixed  at  300,000  francs. 

^V     This  was  doing  too  much  for  one  family,  yet  more  was  asked  for, 

^Pirtz,,  a  dowry  of  l,000,000f.  for  the  kind's  eldest  daughter,  the  Queen 

H  of  the  Belgians,     MM,  Demarçay,   Lherbette,   Salverte,  Larabit, 

^■pd  Charamaule,  in  vain  implored  the  Chamber  to  take  into  con- 

BBHc^tion  the  misei-y  of  the  people,  the  opulence  of  the  rojTil  house, 

and  the  magnitude  of  the  sacnfioes  already  consented  to;  in  vain 

they  called  on  those  who  asserted  the  insuiEciencjr  of  the  private 

domain*  to  produce  documents  in  support  of  their  assertions — the 

k  Chamber  lent  a  complacent  ear  to  no  one  but  M.  de  Montalivet,  a 
minister  personally  devoted  to  the  king,  and  the  most  keen-set  of 
'      the  court  orat^^rs,     M.  de  Montalivet  began  by  laying  it  down  with 
ability,  tliat  the  resources  of  the  crown  ought  not  to  be  separated 
ijTora  their  necessary  application,  the  King  of  the  French  liaving,  of  | 
eouTKv    acts  of  beneficence   to   perform,    recompenses  to  bestow, 
cnoouiagements  to  distribute  among  men  of  learning  and  artists» 
and  palaces  to  keep  in  repair  and  embellish.     But  when  he  came  to 
tlse  attacks  provoked  by  the  presentation  of  tlie  laws  on  behalf  of 
the  royal  family,  he  was  captious  and  querrulous,  and  drew  down 
on  hi  m  sell'  a  tremendous  reply.     In  alluding  to  M.  de  Cormenin'a 
pamphlets,  he  let  fall  the  word  calumny,     M,  de  Corraenin  imme« 
dialely  rose,  and  made  signs  that  he  wished  to  speak  in  his  place. 
It  was  weU  known  how  much  he  was  intimidated  by  the  tribune; 
n  was  expected  that  he  would  be  put  to  confusion  if  ne  aaoended  it|  ; 
and  a  cry  was  therefore  raised  from  aU  the  ministerial  belches,  **  To  | 
die  tribtmc!  to  the  tribune!"      Astonished  and  confused,  M.  do  i 
Gormenm  paused,  looked  aroimd  him  in  dismay,  and  hesitated^  i 
Bui  tlie  clamour  increasing,  and  his  friends  encouraging  him,  he  { 
'veo tared  at  length,  and  leaning  his  trembling  hands  on  the  marble 
TOL.  IL  2  L 
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of  the  tribune,  to  which  hh  frienda  had  dragged  hira,  **  I  Aîtiej  hià} 
[he  Slid,  addressing  MoBtalivct,  ''  the  charge  tliat  has  jvist  i  t 

lyour  lips.     Il'thurc  ia  calumny  in  the  statement  of  figure^  ^ ..,  ... 
why  you,  the  calumny  is  of  your  making,  not  mine  ;  for,  it  is  in 
Ipaltry  police  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Civil  List  unvnledj  thai  ll 
] crown  forests  are  made  to  contain  184,000  hectares,     I  ha^  ' 
them  down  at  only  162,000  A^r/ar<?*.     Tlius  it  would  ap 
'have  calumniated  yourself.     I  will  not  lo»c  myself  in  the 
of  your  calculations;  dare  to  produce  documoiits;  dare  to  do 
I  accept  the  combat.    TIic  question  is  a  very  simple  one,    IW 
private  domain  brings  in  74»OOO,0OOC:  now,  I  ask  whether  with 
74,OOO,0OU£  you  cannot  pay  1 ,000,000^  dowry  for  the  Qu         '  *  s 
'Belgians?"    lliia  harangue,  so  brief  but  so  precise  and  \» 
had  a  prodigious  sucx:cs9,  which  M,  de  JIontaHvet  did  bu  t 

by  the  excessive  acrimony  of  hia  reply.     Having  said,  in  :  'J 

RL  de  Cormcnin,   *'  the  honourable  member  who  spoke  last,*'  ba 
checked  himself  and  repeated  hastily,  *'  the  member   who  fpol 
last,'*^ — a  gratuitous  insult,  which  was  looked  on  as  the  mere  spite 
ft  courtier.     No  other  incident  enlivened  tJie  debate:  the  Chaoïî 
was  eager  to  show  that  its  complaisance  could  not  readily  b« 
hausted.    Aft^cr  all,  since  it  called  itself  monarchical,  with  wlmt&ce 
could  it  refuse  when  it  was  a  king  who  asked  ! 

Meanwhile,  M,  Guizot^s  friends  burned  with  vexation  and 
patience,  and  he  himself  in  his  unvarying  pride  lived  only  on 
hope  of  pulling  down  his  feeble  victors.  But  the  real  cause  of 
rupture  with  Si.  Mole  not  being  of  that  kind  of  which  men  sit 
disposed  to  boast,  he  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  vulncrabk 
point  on  wliich  he  might  assail  his  adversary.  When  they  were  in 
office  together,  had  they  not  both  professed  theories  of  violence? 
Had  diey  not  with  a  common  ardour  desired  to  aggravate  the  Irgî*^ 
lation  of  September  by  the  insolent  and  brutal  addition  of  the  bwi 
of  disjunction,  deportation,  and  non-revelation?  If  M,  GKlhttît  coed 
to  M.  Mole,  **  You  are  guilty,"  could  not  the  latter  retort  upon 
hira,  **  You  are  my  accomplice?"  Wliat  was  to  be  done  then?  Al 
the  pressing  instigation  of  his  intimate  friends,  M.  Gniizot  adqjiei 
a  course  which  did  not  prove  his  sincerity,  but  which  pleaseo  fatt 
audacity.  He  resolved  to  give  himself  out  as  having  been  in 
late  cabinet  the  special  representative  of  the  policy  of  C  "  '  *  Vi^\ 
that  old  pohcy  of  resistance  under  which  the  revol  spi 

had  bent.     This  was  attributing  to  himself  a  monstrous  part;  fo 
since   Casimir   Périer*8  time   society  had  never  ceased  to  m 
to  repose,  and  the  languor  of  parties  rendered  a  government  of 
midation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superfluous.     But  M.  Gaizot 
not  ignorant  that  the  civil  war  had  left  a  burning  mark  im_ 
on  most  of  the  men  who  composed  the  old  majority;  and  be  bo[ 
to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own  ambition,  by  intoxicating  mtm 
with  the  recoUection  of  their  past  triumphs,  by  repiesaiting  totheoi 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  that  constant  bugbear,  as  always  erect 
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in  arms;  in  a  word,  by  playing  on  their  hatred  and  their  fear. 
One  of  two  things  would  be  sure  to  follow  :  cither  M-  Mole  would 
siifler  himself  to  be  forced  into  a  savage  line  of  pohcj,  and  would  be 
destroyed  by  its  excess;  or,  he  would  make  head  against  the  impulse 
given,  and  Deing  too  weak»  would  fall  loaded  with  contempts 

Tlie  execution  of  this  plan  was  followed  up  with  singumr  iinp«- 
taogity.  In  the  secret  service  committee,  M .  Guizot'a  fnends  impe- 
riously called  M,  Mole  to  account  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  apanage 
Uw,  a  pusilkmmoua  concession  as  they  declared;  and  he,  puzzled 
and  bewildered,  and  not  yet  knowing  in  what  part  of  the  assembly 
he  was  to  look  for  his  supportera,  promised  to  oe  firm  and  resolute, 
and  never  to  let  power  be  defeated  in  his  hands.  But  the  doctrinaires 
had  sworn  to  drive  him  along  with  such  heiidlong  speed  in  the  career 
of  severity,  that  at  last,  panting  and  dismayed,  he  was  forced  to  stop 
and  say,  I  w^ill  go  no  further.  This  was  die  very  thing  waited  for, 
in  order  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  mercy  of  a  majority,  which  an 
ex^gerated  notion  of  its  dangers  had  thrown  back  on  its  former 
violence  of  spirit, 

M.  Duvcrgier  de  Hauranne  had  been  charged  with  the  report  on  the 
secret  service  money,  and  he  executed  his  task  with  formidable  ability. 
He  demanded  aid  and  protection  for  ministers,  but  on  certain  con- 
ditions; and  after  adverting  to  what  the  throne  owed  to  the  vigorous 
policy  of  the  cabinet  of  March  13,  conUnued  by  that  of  October  1 1, 
ne  atRrmed  that  the  time  was  not  come  for  relaxing  ;  thus  he  mingled 
j^  imperious  hints  with  conclusions  in  favour  of  the  cabinet,  and  wam- 
B  ii^  of  a  stem  and  menacing  character  with  oficrs  of  sympathy. 
^  ifolé  now   felt  alarmed  at   having  such  allies  ;   not  choosing  to 
have  them  for  masters,  he  accepted  them  as  enemies,  and  suddenly, 
makbig  up  his  mind,  turned  towards  the  Left  Centre. 

The  position  of  both  parties  w^as,  therefore,  clearly  defined  and  the 
field  01  battle  prepared,  when  the  discussion  on  the  secret  service 
money  began.  It  was  early  in  May;  the  ministry  had  been  but  a 
niontn  in  existence,  and  the  doctrinaires  doubted  not  but  that  they 
easily  get  the  better  of  a  cabinet  that  dared  to  disregard  tho 
iBoe  of  their  support.  The  ministry  had  thus,  from  the  veiy 
to  endure^  after  the  assault*  of  MM.  Havin,  Salverte,  and 
,  orators  of  the  left,  the  importunate  persjfia^  of  M.  Jaubert, 
M,  dc  Sade  came  next,  and  lastly  M.  Guizot. 

However  keenly  that  disdainlul  man  felt  the  rankling  wound  of 
offended  pride, his  bearing  was  more  drooping  than  usual;  despond- 
eBcr  dimmed  the  sombre  lustre  of  his  eyes;  he  carried  his  head 
wilA  a  stately,  reserved  air,  and  if  his  face  showed  marks  of  care, 
they  were  not  such  as  had  their  origin  in  politic^il  warfare.  He  had 
jmi  lost  his  eon.  But  great  afflictions  exalt  a  soul  that  is  not  esscJi- 
tiidly  vulgar,  and  strengthen  instead  of  depresnng  it.  Raised  for  & 
while,  by  the  majesty  of  a  father's  grief,  above  the  tactics  ho  had 
adopted,  and  the  wretched  tricks  of  ambition,  M.  Guizot  gave  uttcr- 
imce  to  Bome  passages  of  real  eloquence.  Tho  assembly  was  intensely 
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affècted  when  ho  said,  in  an  almost  choking  voice:  "  I  have  a 
accepted  and  quitted  olïicc  many  times  in  my  life,  and  as  regji 
J  211  y  self  [«rson  ally  I  am  utterly  jndl  il  crent  to  these  vicissitud<:s  < 
'  political  fortune.  The  only  interest  I  attach  to  tliem  is  the  publie 
mterest,  tliat  ol'  the  cause  to  which  I  belong,  and  which  I  deem  it 
an  honour  to  uphold.  You  may  believe  me,  Messieurs.  It  hw 
pleased  God  to  make  me  feel  joys  and  eorrovrs  wliich  leave  the  poiJ 
very  cold  to  every  other  pleasure  and  every  other  evil,"  He  diluted 
I  little  on  the  causes  of  liis  nipture  with  M.  Mole,  for  which  he  as- 
signed an  explanation  in  which  there  was  more  arrogance  tlian  tnir^ 
and,  plungiuL^  into  generalities,  he  continued  to  puisue  Uie  ^ynv 
attacK  agi*eed  on  between  him  and  his  friends;  always,  how«n*t! 
pretierving  a  grave  exterior,  and  carefully  veihng  and  dignifying  I 
tlic  magnitude  of  the  motives  what  wae  tJic  conventional  result  ( 
an  intrigue > 

The  middle  cL^isses,  accxsrding  to  him,  had  a  right  to  make  thdffl 
preponderance  felt  and  respected,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  eltl 
envious  or  subaltern.     They  ought  to  have  sufficient  confidence  ill 
their  own   destinies  not  to    think  thcmsidves  undone  because 
apanage  for  one  of  the  princes  brought  back  an  empty  shadow  of  d 
f  past  amongst  the  forms  of  modem  society.     It  was  the  part  of  ik 
middle  class  to  govern,  and  it  was  its  duty  to  plac^  its  heart  on  ^ 
level  with  its  fortimc,  by  guarding  it  from  every  base  jealousy  an 
frivolous  distrust.     ITie  real  danger  for  it  w^as  in  the  permanence  « 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  that  indefatigable  enemy  wliich  even  amid 
the  apparent  slumber  and  the  fallacious  silence  of  the  passions,  W 
preparing  fresh  combats,     llie  agitations  that  aflectea  the  wodJii 
Spain  drenched  with  the  blood  slied  in  war  and  in  revolt  ;  the  troubki 
ot  Portugal  ■  the  convulsions  produced  in  England  by  reform,  itftl 
the  oUspring  of  our  July  revolution  ;  did  not  all  this  fonn  a  body  * 
symptoms  that  might  well  create  alarm?   Did  not  all  tliis  prove,  ' 
tncre  was  in  the  general  movement  of  modern  civilisation  soractliia 
tJiat  required  to  be  repressed  and  held  witliin  bounds  ?  PeofJc  fcl 
reassured,  because  the  clamours  in  the  streets  had  ceased,  and 
din  of  armed  and  contending  lactions  was  no  longer  heard,    A»i 
the  revolutionary  spirit  had  but  to  moderate  itself  to  be  thought  iemt* 
as  if  it  did   not  exist  e very v? here;  among  the  poor  whom  efn^Fj 
gnawed;  in  the  workshops  and  factories  long  filled  with  the  noiv^ 
theories  of  equality  ;  in  the  whole  people  who  had  now  no  other  i 
upon  them  than  that  of  labour;  kstly,  in  the  heart  of  the  reprcseii^ 
tativc  institutions  which  had  organised  the  struggle  (a  gloriousstruggW 
no  doubt,  and  desirable,  but  a  terrible  one,)  between  the  tnie  apAl 
the  false,  between  wdiolcsome  instincts  and  anarchic^'  -    "1 

was  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  on  one*s  guard,  to  ^\  ,  r  tit' 

maintenance  of  the  coercive  laws,  to  discipline  the  functionaries,  mu 
strengthen  the  hands  of  govemmenL 

TliuSj  in  the  art  of  guiding  society,  M.  Guizot  beheld  none  oth^j 
than  tliat  of  marshailUng  u  little.     ITic  crowd  of  the  ignorant  «^  I 
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the  weak,  of  paupers  and  journeymen  that  groaned  at  his  feet,  was 
one,  he  thought,  that  only  rcfjuired  a  little  more  equcozing  to  be 
effectually  kept  down.  Labour  h  a  bridle,  he  dared  to  say,  hoping, 
doubtlei?8,  that  hunger  would  be  for  the  proletary  of  modern  societies 
what  fdtalisnï  had  been  for  the  slave  in  ancient  times,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  resignation  for  the  serf  in  tlie  middle  ages.  And  he  did  not 
feci,  that  to  prevent  revolutions  spares  the  necessity  of  calumniating 
tliem,  thut  eternity  of  siiflering  below  is  eternity  of  fear  above.  We 
were  present  and  heard  that  speecli  of  his,  and  we  remember,  that 
whilst  the  assembly  was  agitated  by  the  orator's  voice,  we  looked 
round  with  bitterness  of  heart  to  see  if  there  was  one  man,  who  at 
the  risk  of  encountering  the  most  unjust  murmurs^  would  have  the 
courage  to  confound  such  cold  and  cruel  maxims. 

Odilon  Barrot  spoke  in  the  following  sitting,  but  witliout  going 
beyond  what  tlie  majority  of  the  assembly  wished  to  hear.  He 
harangued  warmly  against  the  doctrinaire»,  against  their  vindictive 
and  harsh  p<jlicy,  and  their  settled  purpose  to  aflbrd  the  middle 

[^dsaees  alone  the  fruita  of  the  victory  won  by  the  entire  people. 
After  all  he  was  pi-epared  to  meet  them  actually  at  work,  and  he 
wished  tluit  they  mitjht  t>e  restored  to  office,  being  well  assured  that 
thev  would  break  dowu  under  tlic  trial,  and  that  the  success  of 

t^cir  ambition  would  liavc  the  effect  of  exposing  their  incapacity. 
'Then  turning  to  ministers,  he  said,  **  lî  you  are  not  continuers  of 
the  j>olicy  of  the  6th  uf  September,  say  so  distinctly.  Otherwise 
-I  shall  deem  you  mad  for  having  separated  from  the  men  who 
"were  the  most  capable,  by  their  talents,  of  defendiug  the  policy  that 
is  common  to  you  both.  In  this  incessant  struggle,  in  these  stormy 
^Jjscussiuns,  you  niui*t  I'ecl  your  own  weakness  in  presence  of  a  man 

»'whoni  you  have  heard  unlblding  his  views  with  so  much  loftiness 
and  firnmess.  Mjike  liante,  m&ke  haste  to  own  the  voice  and  the 
«rm  of  the  masttîr." 

Excited  by  the  attack,  and  animated  by  the  eulogy,'  M .  Guizot 

Implied,  that  it  had  never  entered  into  his  thoughts  to  make  the 
middle  class  a  class  apart;  that,  far  otherwise,  it  was  the  glory  of 
-the  existing  regime  to  call  to  the  highest  eminence  whoever  showed 
'himself  capable  and  worthy  of  ascending  to  it;  that  he  himself  who 
vwas  accuBod  of  tending  towards  %  new  aristocracy,  that  M.  Odilon 
Bftrrot,  and  every  one  who  then  heard  him,  had  ac<iuired  their  grades 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  formed  a  living  democracy;  that 
lie  knew  how  grateful  were  the  channs  of  popularity,  and  tliat  he, 
loo,  had  heard  the  applauses  of  the  multitutk',  but  that  he  prefcrro*l 
fto  them  the  honour  of  inspiring  with  confidence  the  consei-vutiv© 
*  iterests,  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 

During  this  stniggle,   which  possessed  no  intrinsic  importance, 

li  derived  great  icUU  from  the  talent  of  the  adverse  oraton?,  from 

generous  warmtli  of  the  one,  and  the  secret  emotion  of  the 

cr,  from  the  animosities  and  passions  of  all,  the  minisliim  sat 

ilcn,  with  leaden  lookif  and  motionleiss  tigures,  as  if  over* 
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whelmed  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  incompetence.  Thet 
were  looked  on  as  lost*  **  The  battle  has  been  fought  over  their 
heâds/^  was  the  remark  on  all  sided,  as  the  members  withdn!w; 
and  every  one  looked  forward  to  gee  what  course  M.  Thieis  would 
tttkc. 

It  was  he,  indeed,  who  held  the  existence  of  the  mini^tij  ia  iii 
hands  since  he  disposed  of  the  Left  Centre.     He  called  a  meeting  of 
his  friends  that  evening.  To  which  side  should  they  lean?  OpimoûB 
were  divided.     Some  were  for  taking  advantage  of  the  incapacity  of     i 
ministers,  giving  them  battle,  and  supplanting  them.  Others  remarked, 
that  the  Left  Centre  was  not  yet  near  enough  to  power  to  lay  hold 
on  it;  that  by  overthrowing  M.  Mole  it  would  cause  the  rise  of  1£     i 
Gulzot;  and  that  it  is  better  to  postpone  a  victory  when  one  i^  d4B 
yet  in  a  condition  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  it.     But,  according  to  îT^ 
Thil,  every  power  that  lasts  derives  strength  from  its  mere  duration; 
and,  however  feeble  the  Mole  ministry  appeared,  to  allow  it  Do 
subsist  would  be  to  commit  a  blunder  and  to  throw  away  a  chance. 

With  such  discussions  as  these  carried  on  around  him»  M.  Thiol 
was  not  free  from  a  certain  uneasiness,  the  cause  of  wluch  he  dii, 
not,  perhaps,  confess  to  himself.    On  the  one  hand,  he  waa  vexed 
see  tlic  afiairs  of  state  carried  on  altogether  without  him,  by  men 
whom  he   thought  himself  far  superior;   on  the  other  hand, 
dreaded  to  fight  for  the  advantage  of  the  doctrinaires  and  thdr 
leader,  resolute  and  obstinate  men  who  once  in  pcssesdon  of  office 
would  know  how  to  keep  and  defcJid  it.     Accordmgly,  he  felt  himr 
self  disposed   to  lend  a  momentary  aid  to  a  cabinet  which  it» 
very  incompetence  delivered  to  the  mercy  of  its  protectors»  tad 
which  could  always  be  set  aside  when  occasion  a3rved.     Besides  lias* 
he  had  promised  the  king  to  treat  M.  Mole  forbearingly  ;  and  widi 
a  weakness  common  to  the  human  heart,  he  thought  he  was  obeying 
the  dictates  of  honour  when  he  was  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  hk 
ambition. 

Nor  were  solicitations  and  encouragements  wanting  towatdt 
him.  M.  Talleyrand  tried  his  influence  with  him  next  day;  he  irai 
pressed  with  flattering  enti-eaties  ;  recourse  was  had  against  his  i^ 
maining  uncertainty  to  tliose  saloon  influences  which  are  always  » 
potent  m  monarchies;  and  in  this  way  he  was  brought  to  proause, 
not  only  that  he  would  vote  for  ministers,  but  that  he  would  «up 
port  them  in  the  tribune. 

The  doctrinaires  had  for  a  while  counted,  if  not  on  an  ofiens^ 
alliance  ivith  M.  Thiers,  at  least  on  his  neutrality.  It  was  not,  tlncfe» 
fore,  without  keen  vexation,  that  they  saw  him  lend  the  cabinet  th« 
aid  of  that  facile  and  persuasive  eloquence  by  which  the  Chamber  w 
readily  suffered  itself  to  be  swayed.  M.  Thiers'  speech  was  rstber 
insinuating  tlian  bold,  skilful  rather  than  warm;  but  ita  result  wii 
decisive.  The  secret  service  money  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  250 
agauist  1 12  ;  and  the  Mole  ministry  issued,  at  once  humiliated  iiwl 
strengthened,  from  a  trial  in  which  it  had  gone  near  to  podaL 
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be  doctrinaires,  however,  were  not  discouraged,  and  were  prepar- 
mg  to  redouble  their  audiicity,  when  an  act  as  striking  as  it  waa 
unexpected  stupified  tlicm  ancl  put  the  seal  to  tlieir  defeat  In  the 
latter  part  of  tiie  preceding  April,  the  king  had  granted  a  par- 
don to  Meunier  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Peers 
âB  a  regicide;  on  the  8th  of  May,  a  report  irom  the  minister  of 
jtifftice  acquainted  France,  that  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  per- 
sons confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  state  for  pohtical  crimes  and 
offences. 

In  reality,  the  amnesty  was  a  machine  of  war  directed  against 

Guizot  and  his  friends.     In  order  to  raise  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 

cabinet  in  which  he  no  longer  sat,  Guizot  had  made  it  his  business 

to  accuse  ministers  of  supmeness  and  cowardice;  he  had  tried  to 

rekindle  the  cold  ashes  of  civil  discord;  he  had  dared,  in  a  time  of 

I       tranquillity,  to  inscribe  the  word  intimidation  on  his  banners.  Mole, 

B  in  decreeing  the  amnesty,  met  his  rivaFs  manœuvre  with  a  counter- 

H  manœuvre;  and  what  plainly  proves  this  is,  that  when  colleagues  in 

H  tlic  ministry  of  the  6th  of  September,  Guizot  and  Mole  had  been 

H  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  rigour.     But  when  an  action 

f  ii  good  in  itself  it  is  unjust  to  take  acxjount  only  of  whatever  of  a 

MfSonal  nature  may  have  mingled  in  tlic  motives  that  prompted  it. 

L  The  amnesty  was  an  appeal  to  the  reconciliation  of  parties;  it  was, 

Htiierefore,  a  grand  and  noble  idea.    M,  Mole  had  the  merit  of  having 

K conceived  it,  and  the  king  of  that  of  having  acceded  to  it  without 

Bm»Cancc. 

Meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Helena  was  impatiently 

looked  for  in  the  Chateau.     Not  that  such  a  marriap*^  was  a  bril* 

liant  one;  it  had  neither  the  prestige  of  a  high  monarchical  alUance, 

nor  tlie  heroic  significance  of  a  national  and  popular  choice;  but 

*  er  the  insulting  refusals  inflicted  on  it  by  the  sovereign  families, 

J  house  of  Orleans  thought  itself  lucky  that  its  offers  had  not 

,      been  reiected  by  an  obscure  and  indigent  German  court. 

H      Putting  these  matters  out  of  consideration,  the  princess  was  said 

Bio  be  a  gracious  personage»  with  much  gentleness,  sensibility,  and 

HkjitiYe  dignity,  ana  to  poœess  a  quick  and  cultivated  understanding. 

^^ClLutheran,  she  was  about  to  enter  a  Catholic  family;  but  if  this  was 

li  subject  of  pious  uneasiness  for  the  Queen  of  the  French,  it  was 

not  so  for  the  king,  who  was  not  easiljr  alarmed  by  reli^ousacniplea^ 

miKl  was  not  sorry  to  iind  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  toleranoe, 

TTie  princess's  hand  was  demanded  of  the  reigning  grand  duke 
by  the  Due  de  Broglie;  it  was  granted,  and  the  y oung^  princess 
set  out  from  Ludwigslust,  the  residence  of  her  family.  The  jour- 
ty  was  marked  by  some  very  interesting  incidents.  It  is  related, 
^  instance,  that  on  her  way  between  Hanau  and  Frankfort  tlin 
i,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  French  amba^ador,  stopped 
'  carriage  opposite  the  heights  of  Berghem,  which  crowned  the 
hofison  on  the  right,  and  sent  off  a  messenger  to  say  to  the  l>uc  do 
^Broglie:  **  M.  Ic  Due,  the  princes*  begs  to  direct  your  attention  to 
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the  heights  of  Berghem.    It  was  there  y  oui  grandfather 
de  Broglie,  achieved  a  memorable  victory/* 

On  the  24th  of  May,  tlie  princess  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  her  new 
conntiy,  and  on  the  29th  she  entered  Fontainebleau.  It  was  in  that 
great  town,  to  which  belong  so  many  reminiscences  of  epic  adven- 
tures and  illustrious  downlalls— in  that  palace,  the  walk  of  wluch 
are  still  covered  with  the  imperial  N. — in  that  halting-place  on  tào 
road,  by  which  Napoleon  travelled  from  Moscow  to  Elba,  that  HxBj 
ivaited  for  the  young  girl  who  was  coming  from  Germany  to  g* 
heirs  to  the  most  biilbant  but  most  menaced  throne  in  the  wqi 
At  seven  o'clock  her  carriage  entered  tlie  gates,  amidst  the  roll 
drums,  the  pealing  of  trumpets,  and  the  welcoming  shouts  of  1 
spectators.  Louis  PhiUppe  was  standing  on  the  balcony*  On 
seeing  the  princess,  whom  the  Due  d'Orléans  had  gone  to  meet 
the  foot  of  the  ataiixîase,  the  king  advanced,  with  an  air  of 
feeling T  and  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  his  hand  he  raised  her,  and 
her  fondly. 

Tlic  next  day,  May  30,  the  civil  ceremony  of  marriage 
ibrmed  in  Henry  Il/s  gaUcry,  the  witnesses   being»  for  tl 
d'Orleans  the    president  and  four   vice-preaidentô  of  the 
ber  of  Deputies,  the  four  vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber  of 
kjnarshals  Soult,  Lobau,   and  Gérard,  and  Prince  Talleyraad;  and 
lifor  the  Princess  Helena,  the  Baron  de  Rantzau,  the  Due  de  Choi 
p«eul,  and  M.  Bresscin.    llien  came  the   rchgious  ceremony,  wlii 
took  place  according  to  the  Catholic  rite,  in  Henry  U.*8  chft] 
and  according  to  the  Lutheran  in  Louis  Philippe's  hall.     Sui 
tuous  banquets,  spectacles,  brilliant  cavalcades,  and  amusement 
all  kinds  prolonged  tlie  enchantments  of  a  day  so  momentous  W 
he  princess.     But  more  profound  emotions  awaited  her. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  royal  family  left  Fontainebleau  for  the 
apital.     They  had  reached  a  liill  a  little  in  advance  of  St.  CW, 
Iwhen  the  princess  suddenly  cast  her  eyes  on  an  imposing  confus^i 
inass,  half  hidden  in  vapour.     It  was  Paris.     On  approachii 
pleasant  and  tragical  city,  perhaps  the  Duchess  ol*  Orlcana 
secret  terror  in  the  midst  of  her  joy.     Why  was  there  none 
;to  her: 

*'  You  are  about  to  dwell,  madam,  amongst  a  loyal  nation. 

jpeople  in  France  respect  princesses,  not  because  tliey  are  j»» 

icesses,  but  because  they  are  women.     You  c^me,  it  is  true,  ir 

j  a  country  wliich  has  been  fatal  to  German  queens,  into  a  counj 

I  where  the  life  of  kings  is  full  of  torments,  and  where  the  mu 

ude  has  its  ebb  and  flow  Uke  the  sea.     Yet  fear  nothing;  thi 

re  epochs  that  appear  but  once.     Tlic  people  of  France  Bta  no 

longer  any   thing   to  sow  in  fear   or   in   war;   and  its  maxnofE^ 

are  as  mild  as  tJiey   are  heroic.     It  has  certainly  been  d«pclwl 


ing  confiw 
Dachii^^l^J 
ricana  ^^^1 
none  IHil 


Til» 


uUH 


to  you,  as  hibouiing  under  the  malady  of  perpetual  restlesffl» 
greedy  of  noise  and  bustle,  weary  ever  of  its  own  repoec,  w 
unable  to   bear  citlier  freedom  or   servitude.      You  have  boua 
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deceived.  The  people  of  France  is  noisy  in  its  joy,  but  its 
turbiilencG  conceals  serious  thoughts;  it  sometimes  gives  way  to 
tremendous  bursts  of  anger,  but  these  promote  enduring  and 
gigantic  projects;  the  apparent  irregularity  of  its  impulses  takes 
nothing  from  the  continuous  action  of  its  genius.  Only,  being 
made  for  great  things,  it  must  have  chiefs  who  understand  it,  imd 
who  are  worthy  of  it.  If  it  meets  with  none  such,  it  drops  down 
and  vegetates  in  an  alternation  of  languor  and  convulsion,  until 
once  more  finding  guides  worthy  to  lead  it,  it  resumes  its  pregnant 
march  in  history.  Thus  our  agitations,  so  dreaded  by  your  Eu* 
rope,  are  but  the  manifestations  of  a  force  ill-understood  and  madly 
>cam bated  by  those  who  ought  to  calm  it  by  giving  it  employ- 
ment. Oh,  madam,  could  you  but  know  that  people  so  calum- 
niated abroad  !  But  no;  between  you  and  it  there  will  be  drawn 
veils,  that  will  conceal  from  your  eyes  all  tlie  treasures  it  comprises, 
'intellect  and  enthusiasm,  of  gallantry  and  devotedness.  What 
you  will  know  best,  and  too  soon,  is  the  little  world  of  the  court 
you  are  about  to  enter.  Hope  not  to  find  here  the  splendour  of  tlie 
reigns  of  certain  kings,  knights,  or  heroes.  Revolutions  have 
i^lfiiced  the  ancient  names,  and  hidden  them  under  names  all  un- 
I  known,  they  have  blended  together,  in  the  same  places,  remi- 
I  ni^ences  the  most  incongruous.  Josephine  has  slept  in  the  Trianon, 
fin  the  same  bed  in  which  the  daugnter  of  Maria  Theresa  had  re- 
led.  Do  not,  tlien,  judge  of  the  present  by  the  past.  Among 
!  courtiers  of  to-day,  you  will  not  find  good  breeding  or  good 
B,  the  grave  eloquence  of  plebeian  habits,  or  the  delicacy  of  aris- 
fttic  lisages.  Your  Lauzuns  and  your  Hichelieus  will  be  men  of 
Stock  Exchange,  jobbers  and  schemers.  And  if  ever  the  mean- 
ig  of  these  stran^je  words  is  explained  to  you,  you  will  be  horrified 
%%  them.  Look,  therefore,  to  sec  the  coarse  paladins,  by  whom  you 
be  surrounded,  make  a  political  speculation  of  your  ntLarria^, 
%ttl  upon  you  with  the  homage  of  French  courtesy,  only  l£at 
they  may  make  a  parade  of  their  royalism,  and  thus  |K>isoii  the 
f-purcst  and  the  most  cherished  delights  of  your  heart.  This  is  the  real, 
the  only  danger  tliat  threatens  you  " 

And  this  was,  indeed,  what  characterised  the  reception  prepared 
for  the  Duchefli  of  Orleans.  Her  entrance  into  Paris  was  marked 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  an  unusual  assemblage  of 
cildiers,  shouts  and  vehement  demonstrations  of  curiosity  and  inte- 
t*  But  on  the  morrow,  lest  tlie  reception  she  had  met  with  should 
)fbe  attributed  to  what  had  been  said  of  her  personal  virtues,  the 
oriographcTS  of  die  court  took  care  to  bestow  on  the  king  the 
boaour  of  all  the  homages  offered  to  his  daughter-in-law.  It  waa 
bo  better  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  tJie  monarch's  choice,  that,  after 
'  «xtolling  the  rrinccss  Helenu*s  figure,  the  beauty  of  her  comolexion, 
lier  flaxen  hair,  her  graceful  deportment,  tliat  they  ascribed  to  her 
more  erudition  than  a  \^onian  of  r^iprit  cares  to  have,  and  more 
^n/mi  than  a  woman  of  good  sense  chooses  to  display.     Then  ex* 
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pecting,  doubtless,  by  the  pompous  mmutenes»  of  tlicir  descripUona, 
to  revive  the  extinct  adoration  of  monarchy,  they  began  to  reoount 
the  hfe  of  the  princes,  hour  by  hour,  without  omitting  the  sUghtat 
detail  ;  the  particnlars  of  every  promenade»  and  how  the  king*8  «mu 
were  dressed,  and  in  what  order  proceeded  the  carriages,  calâdics^ 
char-à-bancs,  or  kndaus,  and  how  the  gradations  of  rank  had  b«a 
observed  in  assigning  their  several  seats  to  the  ladies  of  the  oouii 
At  the  same  time,  with  a  rude  violation  of  the  mystery  in  whkli 

ifemale  modesty  finds  its  fitting  shelter,  they  held  up,  a2  it  were,  the 
contents  of  the  princess's  trousseau  to  the  public  gaze,  and  described 
lier  toilet,  from  her  head-dress  to  her  garters;  and  all  this  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  monarchy  in   France   had   not   lost 

NÎecret  of  dazzling^  and  in  order  to  accustom  the  nation  to  hv«  1 
the  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  royalty,  **  Is  it  not  clear  to  the  plaifia 
common  sense,*'  said  the  Journal  des  Débuts,  "  that  the  pcop 
sought  to  honour  the  king's  choice  in  the  person  of  the  ftincc» 
Helena,  and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  attachment  to  his  liberal  d>iiJoty; 
a  striking  evidence  of  its  reprobation  of  guilty  passions?"  Ito  w» 
speaking  too  plainly,  for  it  showed  that  motives  of  policy  were  it 
tne  bottom  of  all  the  gay  doings  that  were  professedly  in  honour  of 
the  Princess  Helena;  whereas,  in  reality,  her  name  was  used  imréj 
as  a  pretext. 

Meanwhile,  letters  of  invitation  had  been  sent  abroad,  with  wrfJ- 
considered  profusion,  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  V" 
Museum.    In  1832,  the  king  had  conceived  the  design  of  bcqu 
ins  to  posterity  the  various  epoclis  of  our  history  in  sculptured  i 
pamte(l  memoriab,  to  be  collected  together  in  splendid  galki 

■  This  was  a  noble  idea,  and  the  king  applied  himself  to  its  realimtbé 

f^with  an  ardour  deserving  of  all  praise.  The  hour  was  now  azrif«d 
for  him  to  enjoy  his  work.  On  the  10th  of  June,  round  the  paldoe 
of  Versailles^  go  long  reducefl  to  the  majesty  of  its  solitude  and  ils 
silence,  thronged  marshals,  members  of  the  Institute,  mictsteiB) 
peers  of  France,  deputies,  artists,  generals,  poets,  a  glittering  and  tehoi 
multitude.  Tlie  doors  of  the  palace  were  opened  at  10  A.M.,  dispbf- 
ing  to  view  an  immense  series  of  pictures,  portraits,  statues;  infiid» 
the  history  of  Fmnce  written  by  tlie  arts.  How  is  it  pooihle  ta 
describe  the  efiect  of  such  a  spectacle?  Here  was  seen  the  whede 
series  of  grand  admirals  and  constables,  from  Marshal  Pierre  tû 
Grouchy;  there,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV*  in  the  saloons  traversed  by 
80  many  brave  captains,  so  many  men  of  genius,  so  many  fiisdoalM 
women,  gilded  saloons,  whereon  the  grand  age  seemed  ta  h«f«  h» 
the  reflection  of  its  wars  and  the  perfume  of  its  loves.  Slsewliei^ 
was  seen  our  military  history,  from  its  commencement;  the  bfttdtf 
gained,  the  towns  taken  by  storm,  the  rivers  swumacroflB  under  the 
enemies'  fire,  the  jousts  of  chivalry,  the  naval  victories,  all  that  wii 
accomplished  by  the  sword  between  Tolbiac  and  Wagram,  Na^ 
this,  in  the  Salle  de  '92,  was  the  ridmg  en  masâe  of  the  FreiMi 
people,  seized  with  a  sublime  intoxication,  and  rushing  to  defcaA 
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with  the  mdcpendence  of  their  country,  the  liberty  of  the  worii 
llicn  followed  an  incomparable  epopcea,  the  Empire;  then  the 
Iicj<toration,  and  its  irlle  pomps;  then  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  its 
prodigies*  Thus,  how  many  were  the  old  men  who  could  follow  the 
event»  of  their  own  history  from  hall  to  hall  !  How  many,  after 
recognising  themselves  in  the  garb  of  the  private  soldier  in  the 
republican  armies,  saw  themselvea  again  in  general's  uniform,  fol- 
lowing the  fiery  career  of  their  Emperor,  or  assisting  at  his  corona- 
tion, or  weariufj  mourning  for  his  demrturc.  Ijbe  day  then  on 
which  the  Versadles  Museum  was  opened  was  one  full  of  emotions; 
nor  had  the  king  spared  any  thing  to  give  it  brilliancy,  and  to 
impress  upon  it  a  monarchical  character. 

The  banquet  pro\ided  for  the  visiters  afforded  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  a  magnificence  with  which  they  seemed  equally  sur- 
prised and  deEghtecl.  After  this  there  was  a  promenade  through 
she  brilliimtly  illuminated  galleries;  and  at  eight  o'clock  all  the 
guests  were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  the  performance  of  the 
Misanthrope  began.  After  the  play  was  ended  the  curtain  rose 
i^pin  ;  the  old  façade  of  the  palace  of  Yersailloa  ai)p6ared  in  the 
distance,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  kind's  equestrian  statue  was 
•een  the  inscription  :  '*  To  the  glory  of  Loms  XIV."  Nevertheless, 
that  same  Louis  XIV.  had  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  it  waa 
in  presence  of  a  Lutheran  princess  that  his  memory  was  glorified* 

Thus  ended  a  solemnity,  the  conception  of  which  would  merit 
tmqtialified  praise,  had  not  personal  and  dynastic  views  been  too 
closely  connected  in  it  with  national  feeling.  Perhaps,  too,  it  would 
Imvo  been  weU  to  choose  some  other  palace  than  that  of  Versailles 
to  be  consecrated  to  national  reminiâcences.  For,  after  all,  Ver-' 
aailles,  deserted  and  mute,  had,  indeed,  its  own  pceulif^  grandeur;  it 
spoke  in  its  abandonment  to  the  heart  of  the  poet  and  of  the  philoeo- 
imer.  The  grass  that  grew  in  the  avenues  of  a  chateau  built  upon 
the  want  and  wretchedness  of  the  people,  was  a  melancholy  but 
eloquent  indication.  What  potent  appeals  to  feeling,  what  striking 
leasons  dwelt  in  those  vast  empty  halls,  reverbemting  every  foot- 
step,  in  those  unre^irded  gildings,  in  those  mirrors,  in  which  had 
beexi  imaged  the  luxury  of  a  century,  and  which  now  only  reflected 
the  figure  of  some  saddened  visiter  1  The  sound  of  the  neglected 
windows,  rattling  in  the  wind;  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  chamber 
in  which  Louis  XIV  had  slept  ;  the  waters  stagnating  at  the  feet  of 
tlie  Nymphs  and  Tritons,  that  looked  so  lonely  and  weary;  the  use- 
lenness  of  those  shades  tliat  had  protected  guilty  and  pernicious 
lovee;  and  the  dilapidation  of  that  fine  staircase  in  the  orangery, 
which  had  been  swept  by  the  robes  of  Lavallière  and  Fontanges: 
did  not  all  this  compose  die  most  striking  of  dramas?  Did  not  all 
tkis  present  in  close  union  tlie  philosophy  of  history  and  the  poetry 
of  reminiaoence? 

of  the  royal  family  were  not  destined  to  remain  unal- 
lessi  and  the  Due  d'Orteans  had  the  mortiiicafic 
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to  6nd  his  manriflge  become  the  occasion  of  a  frightful  diiaatcr  m 
the  midst  of  the  popular  rejoicings.  Od  the  14th  of  June»  iKe 
people  of  Paris  had  thronged  to  tlic  front  of  the  École  Militaire,  to 
witness  a  representation  of  the  storming  of  the  citadel  of  Antwcm 
and  so  great  was  the  multitude  that  the  vast  Champ  de  Mars  çmlà 
hardly  contain  them.  Every  thing,  however,  went  on  with  pertisct 
order  go  long  as  the  spectacle  Listed;  but  the  moni 
began  to  disperse,  shrieks,  groans,  and  cries  of  rage  ^^ 
some  parts  of  the  ground,  near  certain  issues  that  were  too  iujr?« 
for  the  multitude  that  had  to  pass  through  them,  a  fatal  pTiesRiit 
had  suddenly  taken  place;  numoers  fell  heaped  on  each  other,  $sti 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  women,  children,  and  old  men  utre 
trampled  doT^Ti  and  smothered.  The  consternation  that  penradei 
Paris  may  he  conceived.  Every  one  who  missed  from  his  âdtOf 
of  thos<i  he  loved,  believed  that  they  had  been  among  the  suffinaif 
and  report,  as  usual,  aggravated  the  disaster,  and  increased  éê 
amoimt  of  alarm.  The  government,  therefore,  hastened  to  pnUisb 
the  names  of  the  siiilerers  in  the  journals, — a  melancholy  appeaJii 
to  the  programme  of  so  many  fetes.  A  ball  was  to  Imvt; 
to  the  royal  family  at  the  Hutel-dc- Ville  on  the  15th  of  .1 
would  believe  it?  Many  among  the  special  representative.^ 
city  were  of  opinion,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Champ  ch,  ?i-.. 
were  no  sufficient  reason  for  suspending  the  dances  of  tlie  camm; 
but  to  this  cruel  refinement  of  flattery  the  Due  d'Orléans  replied  Ij 
an  act  of  generous  imjwtuosity.  Suddenly  entering  the  hill  m 
which  the  municiptJ  council  was  assembled,  he  declared,  witKimp^ 
sioned  earnestness  of  voice  and  manner,  that  he  could  not  OOVBCil 
to  appear  in  public  imtil  the  boilies  should  have  been  owned  9ai 
buried.  The  ball  and  banquet  were  therefore  postponetl, — ^only  pctf- 
poned.  Pecuniary  aid  was  distributed^  by  order  of  the  princse  topL 
among  the  ramilics  of  the  victims;  the  dead  were  conveyed  lo  tk 
cemetery;  and  four  days  afterwards  more  than  140(>^c9ts  sat  do«i 
at  sumptuous  tables,  laid  out  in  halls  âooded  with  nght  and  tipt* 
tried  with  flowers. 

When  Mario  Antoinette  came  to  Fmnce,  to  become  tlwï  bride  d 
the  piinee  who  was  afterwards  Louis  XVL,  there  wero  then,  Et 
t'irise,  wretches  stifled  in  the  crowd,  and  great  rejoicinga  at  court 
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Whilst  efforts  were  made  by  means  of  games,  speotaclesi  and 
I  Jïtcs,  to  revive  the  adoration  of  monarchy  which  hatl  become 
Lftlmost  extinct  in  France,  the  work  of  establishing  our  sway  in 
1  Africa,  was  proceeding  wiUi  a  constant  internaixture  of  good  and 
[  evil,  of  errors  and  success. 

The  Count  do  Datnrémont,  Marshal  Ckuzers  successor,  had  been 
-,p^  tJie  head  of  the  colony  since  February  ;  and  General  Bugeatld 
^hmd  been  invested  with  an  authority  in  the  province  of  Oran,  almost 
[  îadependent  of  that  of  the  rfovemor-generaf. 

Nothing  very  rcmarkable  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  Count 

Damrt^mont's  govcmorsliip,  except  a  military  promenade  to  Oelida, 

and  the  battle  of  Boudouaou,  a  brilliant  affair  m  \vhich  900  French, 

oommaTidcd  by  M.  de  la  Torre,  routed  more  than  5000  Ambg. 

■  As  for  General  Bugeaud,  his  orders  were  cither  to  conclude  peace 

Ktrith  Abd-cl-Kader,  or  to  pursue  him  to  cxtrenvity.     It  was  with 

^Mmigc  threats  ho  nnnounctxi  his  entry  on  his  functions;  but  in  hi«i 

^^Bprt  he  longed  for  peace,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon 

^«iegotiation  with    the  erair.     The  intermediary  agent  was  a  Jew, 

named  Durand,  a  crafty  and  greedy  wretch,  who  was  afterwards 

accused  of  insidiously  producing  discortl  between  our  generals,  with 

a  Yiew  to  his  own  profit,     Certain  it  is,  that  the  negotiations  were 

firocccding  very  slowly,  when  the  emir,  suddenly  breaking  otf  with 
tenend  Bugeaud,  adaresscd  himself  to  Count  Damremont  to  obtain 
peace.  Exasperated  at  this  news,  and  persuaded  that  he  was  envied 
the  glory  of  pacifving  Oran,  General  Bugeaud  expresst'd  his  indig- 
nation loudly,  i  ortunately,  the  misunderstandings  had  no  ulterior 
[consctiuences;  having  arisen  only  out  of  the  vagueness  and  improvi- 
^  eiicc  of  ministerial  instructions,  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  an  ex- 
of  candid  explanations.  The  count  acquainted  the  emir, 
was  with  General  Bugeaud  that  he  should  treat  ;  and  the 
rrah  on  his' part,  made  the  most  frank  and  honourable  ajiology 
to  C\iunt  Dararemont,  whom  he  had  unjustly  suspected. 

I  Meanwhile,  the  emir  persisted  in  pretensions  which  bespoke  hif 
pride,  but  were  disproportioned  to  his  power.  General  Bugeaud^ 
^tbenifore,  took  the  field.  The  army,  9000  strong,  waa  composed  of 
ihtec  brigades,  the  first  of  which  was  commanded  by  General  Laidet, 
fibe  fccond  by  General  Rullières,  the  third  by  Colonel  Combes. 
Il  bad  been  fiftc^cn  days  in  motion  without  meeting  the  enemy, 
when  tlie  approach  of  peace  began  to  bo  whispered  about  among 
'  ihc  soldiers.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  concluded,  and  General  Bugeaud 
B  aanotmced  in  an  order  of  the  day,  that  he  was  going  to  set  out  for 
H  an  interview  with  the  emir.     The  news  was  gladly 
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soldiers;  they  rejoiced  to  tlunk  they  should  have  a  netr  look  H 
that  indefatigable  Abd-el-Kader,  that  unknown  chief  whom  ikj 
had  made  renowned  by  warring  against  him,  and  who  oired 
them  the  sudden  lustre  of  his  fortune.  The  general  diose 
men  to  accompany  him,  and  they  began  their  march  at  dajbn 
on  the  1st  of  June,  having  at  the  head  of  the  column  the  A 
allies,  commanded  by  Mustapha  Ben  Ismael,  a  liandsome  stem  t4d 
man^  chief  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Douaira  and  the  Sn 
Entertaining  an  implacable  hatred  to  Abd-el*Kader,  he  sought 
alliance,  and  faithfully  united  hia  two  standards,  green  and  i 
to  our  tricolour  flag.  He  was  a  man  who  had  become  imb 
with  our  civilisation,  without  being  surprised  or  dazzled  by  it 

A  halt  was  made  at  9  AM.  in  a  charming  valley  watered  by 
the  T&(ha,  where  the  rendezvous  had  been  appointed.  But  all  wn 
silence  and  soHtude,  and  not  one  Arab  horseman  was  seen  in 
horizon.  The  soldier  felt  humihated  ;  he  had  to  wait,  and 
long  ;  the  videttes  returned  without  news.  It  was  Abd-el- 
plan  to  give  liimself  the  advantage  of  a  seeming  superiority  in  ÛA 
eyes  of  nis  own  people,  and  the  disdain  he  affected  with  it^gsid  to 
the  commander  of  the  infidels,  was  a  part  of  his  Mussulman  jpoficj. 
The  day  was  far  spent,  and  yet  no  emir  appeared  ;  and  whiJM  At 
troops  were  joldng  over  their  disappointment,  General  Bagead 
could  hardly  conceal  his  anger  and  vexation*  At  last  the  apprcttch 
of  the  Arabs  was  announced.  Instantly  the  drums  beat,  every  nua 
seized  his  musket  and  fell  into  his  place;  but  Abd-el-Kader  ù$M 
at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  our  vanguard.  Then  came  a  fnc* 
cession  of  messages  to  the  general,  telling  him  that  the  emir  ym 
ill  ;  that  he  had  been  unable  to  set  out  until  a  very  late  hour;  and 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  postpone  the  interview  imtSl 
the  next  day.  Losing  all  patience,  and  overlooking  the  dignity  of 
his  rank,  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  vexation  and  courage,  Ueoaal 
Bugeaud  left  the  command  of  the  troops  to  General  L^deti  afii 
spurred  forwards,  followed  by  his  staff. 

Abd-el-Kader's  army  consisting  almost  wholly  of  cavalry,  formed 
a  vast  triangle,  with  the  angles  resting  against  three  hills.  On  reacb- 
ing  the  advanced  posts,  the  French  general  called  to  him  t  chirf 
of  a  tribe,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  hill-side  where  the  emir  wan. 
**  I  think  it  indecent  on  the  part  of  your  chief,"  said  Bug^ud 
the  Amb,  *'  to  make  me  come  such  a  distance  and  keep  me  wiîfi 
so  long,"  and  he  proceeded  resolutely.  The  emirs  escort 
appeared.  The  Arab  chiefs,  most  of  them  young  and  hand 
men,  made  a  gallant  display  of  their  finery,  and  were  magnif 
mounted.  Far  different  was  the  appearance  made  by  C 
Bu^eaud*s  escort,  in  wliich  there  were  many  members  of  the  et 
sc^rvice,  wearing  the  model  cap,  and  a  costume  by  no  means 
tary.  A  horseman  came  out  from  tlie  ranks  of  the  Arab  p 
dr^sed  in  a  coarse  burnous  with  a  camefs-hair  cord,  and  diffenD^ 
in  no  respect  as  to  his  costume  fix>m  the  lowest  horseman  among 
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the  enemy;  but  Kîs  black  horse  which  he  sat  with  much  elegance, 
was  surrounded  by  Anibs  holding  the  bridle  and  the  stirrups.  This 
was  Abd*el-Kader.  Tlic  Frcncli  general  held  out  Km  hand,  the 
other  grasped  it  twice,  then  threw  himself  quickly  from  his  horse, 
and  sat  do\^^*  Grcneral  Bugeaud  took  hw  place  beside  him,  and 
the  conversation  began. 

The  emir  was  of  small  stature  ;  his  face  serious  and  pale,  with 
delicate  features  slightly  marked  by  time,  and  a  keen  sparkling  eye. 
His  hands,  which  were  beautifully  fonned,  played  with  a  chaplet 
thai  hung  round  his  nock.  He  spoke  gently,  but  there  was  on 
his  lips  and  in  the  expression  of  countenance,  a  certain  affectation 
of  disdain.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  peace  which 
had  just  been  concluded ,  and  Abd-el*Kader  spoke  of  the  oeteatiQii 
of  hoetilitiea  with  elaborate  and  feigned  indifference.  Tlie  French 
general  remarking  to  liim,  that  tne  treaty  could  not  be  put  into 
execution  until  after  it  had  been  approved;  but  that  the  truce 
wma  favourable  to  the  Arabs,  since  their  crops  would  not  be  mo- 
lested while  it  lasted,  **  You  may  destroy  them  this  moment/' 
br  replied,  "  and  I  will  give  you  a  written  authority  to  do  so,  if  you 
Uke.     The  Arabs  are  not  in  want  of  com," 

The  conversation  being  ended,  General  Bugeaud  stood  up,  and  the 
emir  remained  seated  ;  whereupon  the  former,  stung  to  tlie  quick, 
sàicà  the  emir*s  hand  and  jerked  it,  saj^ing,  **  Ck>me,  get  up."  Tlie 
French  were  delighted  at  tliis  characteristic  act  of  an  imperious  and 
intrepid  nature  ;  and  the  Arabs  could  not  conceal  their  astonish* 
ment.  As  for  the  emir,  seized  with  an  involuntary  confusion,  he 
turned  round  without  uttering  a  word,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and 
returned  to  his  own  people  ;  and  presently  loud  and  enthu- 
siastic cries  of  "  Gad  preserve  (lie  Sultan  /'*  were  echoed  from  hill  to 
hill.  A  violent  thunderburst  added  to  the  effect  of  this  strange  scene, 
ind  the  Arabs  vanished  among  the  gorges  of  the  mountains. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  the  emir  imported:  that  Abd-el-Kader 
acknowledn;ed  the  sovereignty  of  France;  that  France  reserved  to 
heiself  in  the  province  of  Oran,  Mostaganem»  Mazagran,  and  thdr 
tefritorie%  together  with  Or^i,  Arzew,  and  a  territory  comprised 
within  narrow  limits;  and  in  the  province  of  Algiers»  Algiers, 
Sflhel,  and  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Metidja*  AU  the  rest  was  given 
up  to  Abd-el-Kader.  The  province  of  Titery  was  ceded  to  him, 
and  tlie  keys  of  the  citadel  of  Tlemsen  were  placed  again  in  his 
luuidfl.  In  exchange  for  all  theâe  conoeanona  he  agreed  to  furnish 
the  French  army  30,000  Or^nfanèpies  of  wheat,  the  same  quantity 
of  barley,  and  5000  oxen.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that  the  Kou- 
kmglis  who  should  choose  to  remain  in  Tlemsen»  or  elsewhere, 
iibotdd  be  left  in  undisttu*bed  possession  of  their  property,  and 
should  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Hadars. 

AU  this  was  met  in  France  with  an  unanimous  burst  of  astonish- 
ment  and  indignation.  General  Bugeaud's  interview  with  Abd-el- 
Kader»  could  not  be  coosdfififi^JfilC^ttlB^h^Jiû'^ui^stances 
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had  accoTOpfinied  it,  it  was  strongly  and  almost  universally  dia 
proved  of.  M,  lîuge^iud  %vas  accused  of  having  conducted  Hm» 
more  like  an  adventurer  than  a  general,  and  of  having  cxpoeed 
dignity  of  command  in  his  own  person  to  affronts  which  ms  inc 
pidity  and  coolness  were  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance.  ButJ 
was  the  treaty  of  Tafna  that  provoked  the  most  vehement  attach 
Wliat  !  after  such  great  sacrifices  of  men  and  money,  after  so  ) 

Îcars  spent  in  fighting,  almost  the  whole  of  the  old  vegemf 
estowcd  aâ  a  present  on  our  most  inveterate  enemy.  What  !  Frt  ^ 
was  only  to  have  a  wretched  encampment  on  the  coast,  squeezrtll 
between  tlic  enemy  and  the  sea  !  What  disaster  had  reduced  q 
ambition  to  such  excessive  humility?  Was  the  treaty  that  left  »"* 
^barc  the  inevitable  result  of  some  terrible  defeat,  of  some  irrepankfc 
blow?  Were  we  without  resources,  without  an  army  in  Africa?  Ko; 
for  15,000  men  had  been  assembled  in  Oran;  c-onaiderable  e^^Hjni» 
had  already  been  made  for  a  campaign  ;  a  war  to  the  uttermost  hid 
been  proclaimed;  the  sohlicr  was  sure  of  victory;  and  after  lb. 
most  ibrmidiible  preparations,  such  a  peace  as  tins  bad  been 
eluded!  Before  even  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  c 
there  had  been  ceded  to  him  the  province  of  Titery,  Schcrscîid 
tlie  citadel  of  Tlerasen,  and  part  of  the  Metidja;  territories,  in  tf 
to  which  he  himself  had  till  then  asserted  no  claim.  In  the  proyin 
of  Oran  we  retained  Mazagran  and  Mostaganem  ;  but  would  n^ 
those  two  towns,  sepamted  from  Oran  and  Arzew,  be  in  a  state  é^ 
blockade?  Abd-el-Kader  recognised  forsooth  our  sovereignty;  i 
Ititile  concession,  which  secured  to  lûm  the  reality^of  a  power, 
.phantom  of  which  alone  he  left  to  us. 

These  criticisms,  to  which  General  Damremont  gave  the  i 
of  his  experience,  in  a  statement  addressed  by  him  to  the  pr 
of  the  council,  were  unfortunately  but  too  just.  But  how  uwA 
more  velicment  would  have  been  the  outcry  had  a  fact  been  i 
known f  which  did  not  come  out  until  a  year  afterwards^  in  the  cou 
of  a  famous  trial  :  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  articles  of  the 
had  not  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  that  General  Bugeaud  1 
been  authorised  to  obtain  payment  to  himself  of  a  siun  of  tnmtj^ 
which  being  expended  on  certain  roads,  served  to  increase  his  popa* 
clarity  among  electors  ! 

After  the  treaty  of  Tafna,  the  next  thing^to  be'considered  ' 
;ihe  expediency  of  marching  against  Constantina.  That  cxpetiit 
Jiad  been  resolved  on,  the  national  honour  called  for  it,  Fc 
looked  for  it  as  reparation  for  an  insult,  and  it  was  with  ^^ 
orders  to  undertake  it  that  M.  de  Dam  rémont  had  been  seat 
Africa.  But  would  not  the  taking  of  Constantina  tend  sdU  «n<3 
,lo  aggrandise  Abd-el-Kader,  who  had  already  been  rendered  ««o  1 
midable  by  the  recent  treaty?  Would  not  the  destruction  of  * 
med  dcHver  the  emir  of  a  rival,  extend  his  influence  into  the  c*-«tfTïi 
regions,  and  mark  him  out  to  the  Arabs  as  thenceforth  tlie  sole  vr 
resentative  of  the  native  cause?    These  considerations  noà^viA 
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widgbed  with  the  council;  for  Count  Datnrémont  receiTed  orders 
to  negotiate  with  Ahmed.  He  was  called  on  to  make  good  the 
cxpai9es  of  the  war,  to  own  himself  the  vassal  of  France,  and  to 
pey  tribute.  Reckoning  on  aid  from  the  Porte,  he  replied  vaguely 
at  firFt,  A  fleet  had  sailed  from  Constantinople  with  ambiguous 
intentions,  the  contre-amtraux  Galloia  and  Lalande  nMule  it  retrace 
its  course.  Ahmed  was  more  peremptorily  called  on  to  reply,  re- 
tamed  a  refuial»  and  the  expedition  was  resolved  on. 

Part  of  August  and  all  September,  were  employed  in  preparations. 
The  road  from  Bona  to  Constantina  was  covered  with  military  ma- 
gazines. Ghclma  was  become,  under  Colonel  Duvivicr*»  superin- 
tendence,  a  regular  fortification.  A  camp  was  established  on  the 
plateau  of  Medjez  Amar,  which  was  fixed  on  as  the  base  of  the  ope- 
iBtions,  and  there  the  army  assembled  at  the  cloôe  of  September.  It 
amounted  to  1 5^000  men,  £tbundantly  provided  with  victuals  and 
ammunition,  and  having  with  it  a  considerable  materiel  Tlie  camp 
of  Medjez  Amar  was  a  city  of  foliage,  intersected  with  streets  laid 
out  by  une,  and  presenting  a  really  fairy  aspect  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert  plains  that  surrounded  it:  it  exlubitea  order  in  the  midst  of 
Imslle,  regularity  in  enthusiasm,  war  in  gala  habits.  Nothing  could 
compare  with  the  high  spirits  of  the  soldiery,  rejoicing  as  they  did 
in  the  hopes  of  wiping  out  the  disgrace  of  the  last  campaign  by  a 
gTMïd  exploit.  There  were  oflBcers  there  whom  the  memory  of  a 
lost  friend  excited.  Captain  Richepanse  had  come  to  avenge  the 
death  of  a  brother. 

The  army  began  its  march.  It  was  known  by  bitter  experience 
tliat  the  pLuiïs  to  be  crosseti  were  naked,  and  had  neither  tree  nor 
Inish  to  supply  fuel  for  the  bivouac  fires.  Eadi  soldier  had,  there- 
fore, to  carry  a  small  faggot  in  addition  to  his  other  very  heavy 
liaggage;  namely  twelve  days*  rations;  120  cartridges,  a  supply  of 
augar,  salt,  coffee,  linen,  and  a  cartridge-box  ;  not  to  mention  a 
long  cane  which  each  man  carried  in  liis  right  hand,  to  help  him 
in  walking,  and  his  musket  which  he  carried  in  his  left.  But  all 
were  inspired  with  a  moral  vigour  that  defied  fatigue;  and  the 
roost  martial  ardour  penmded  the  ranks.     The  first  day's  march, 

wever,  looked  threatening.  The  army  had  to  ascend  into  very 
^ted  regions,  and  to  pass  through  atmospheric  stmta  loaded  with 
;uro,  and  continually  increasing  in  coldness.  The  rain  began 
at  the  neck  of  Rasel  Akba  :  in  a  short  while  the  waggons  could 
liaildly  be  dragged  over  the  soaked  soil;  and  Lieutenant-general 
Volée,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  was  seen  on  foot  with  a  dri- 
irer  s  whip  in  his  hand  urging  on  the  march.  Thus  there  seemed  to 
be  a  repetition  of  the  sinister  presages  of  1836;  nor  was  there  any 
lack  ofdismal  spectacles  along  the  route.  The  Anbs  fled  as  we  ao- 
^^nranced,  after  laying  all  waste  between  them  and  us*  and  from  dia- 
tance  to  distance  clouds  of  lurid  smoke  showed  where  stacks  of  straw 
had  been  set  on  fire.  On  the  5lh  of  October,  the  summit  of  a  hiD 
was  reachedi  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  monument;  and 
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from  that  point  there  were  eeen  to  the  left  an  Arab  catop, 
plain  of  Constantîna  in  front.  It  was  at  thifi  place  the  senis  of  i 
aisastcrs  beg&n  tlie  year  before.  Here  was  the  spot  where  am  cf 
our  brcthi'en  died  of  cold;  there  flowed  that  river  Oued  Airmitnia^ 
which,  swollen  by  the  rains»  had  so  lamentably  impeded  the  paoogc 
of. Marshal  Clauzel;  further  on  lay  the  field  in  which  it  had  bn 
neeesaanr  to  abandon  the  bagage,  and  that  which  had  retatacd  ûa 
name  of  Camp  do  la  Boue.  Every  fresh  step  towards  Coaskantâi 
awakened  some  painful  recollection^  and  many  a  tiaie  the  sol&r'i 
foot  struck  against  bones  which  had  now  no  name,  jet  reminiU 
him  of  his  native  land. 

The  army  was  divided  into  four  brigades,  the  first  oomnuaidd  by 
the  I>uc  de  Nemours;  the  second  by  General  Trézel;  the  thiid  hj 
General  Kullières,  and  the  fourth  by  Colonel  Combes,  Iiieu1eBifl$p 
gi^ieral  rieury  was  commander*in-chiel^  of  the  enginocn.  It  «Moa 
the  6th  of  October,  1637,  at  9  a.m^  that  the  fixa^  oobmm  »* 
mounted  tlie  plateau  of  Mansourab.  They  had  scaicely  anmd 
tiiero,  when  there  was  heard  from  the  fortress  a  loud  ahoal,  in 
which  the  shrill  voices  of  women  were  distinguislmble.  Cofieêaled 
among  the  aloes  that  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  ravine  in  &ont  of  llaSf 
eourah,  300  Turkish  sharpahooteia  awaited  the  French»  whom  the; 
i^oeived  with  a  fire  be  sharp  as  it  was  unemected.  But  the  Zootrs, 
mtoxicated  with  the  smell  of  powder,  dashed  forward  imfeixumàff 
the  enemy  retired  in  disorder  into  the  town,  and  our  men  WM 
enabled  to  proceed  with  the  preparations  for  the  siege* 

It  was  instantly  agreed  that  the  town  should  be  attacked  ftom  the 

plateau  of  Koudiat  Aty;  whilst  three  batteries  on  that  of  Manaouah* 

mounted  with  heavy  pieces,  should  enfilade  the  batteries  in  ixoni  of 

the  main  attack.     Every  thing  was   arrangt3d  acoordingly.     Uic 

third  and  fourth  brigade,  led  by  G^iend  Kuilières,  crossed  me  Ba^ 

inel  under  the  fire  of  the  town,  and  took  up  their  posÊtiom  at  Eon* 

diat  Aty;  the  works  were  begun  on  all  sides,  and  carried  on  with  tiie 

[  utmost  activity  and  unshaken  courage.     The  Arabs  were  not  axor 

I  tent  with   pouring  death  upon  our  men  from  the   ramparts;  Int 

[whilst  Ahmed,  stealing  from  hill  to  hiU,  sent  his  hoisemeu  dttif* 

ting  upon  us,    Turks  and   Kabyles   sallied  from  Gonstantinav  mi 

I  dashed  madly  at  the  several  points  of  the  curve  described  rousd 

JMicm.    And  then  the  weather  seemed,  as  in  1B36,  to  deckre  agibil 

I  aie  French.     The  ram  pouted  down  in  torrents:  tlie  tempoiaiy 

«ridges  thrown  across  tlie  Rummcl  were  swept  away;  the  sacks  <* 

l«arth,  which  the  soldiers  passed  firom  hand  to  hand,  were  oonvi^ 

into  liquid  mud  by  the  time  they  reached  their  destinataomi"** 

soil  at  Mansourah  having  become  too  sofb  to  support  the  aff 

three  pieces  fell  into  a  ravine,  and  were  only  recovered  by  the  i 

human  efibrts  of  the  Zouaves.     There  was  neither  hay  luir  straw  1 

the  horses.     Those  of  the  artillery,  the  most  useful  o£  aU,  had  bat  i 

third  of  a  mtion  of  barley  daily;  the  famishing  mulfii  gaawtd  lb 

tumbrib;  there  were  nights  of  frightful,  deadly  stoxsns;  llna  iolditf 
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liv  down  to  sleep  in  water;  some  Lad  tlie  good  fortune  to  find  bods 
of  pebbles;  others,  entering  tte  cemetery  of  Koudiat  Aty,  rested 
under  the  arches  of  the  tom Ss. 

It  may  be  conceived  what  such  sufferings  must  have  been  to 
Frenchmen;  an  impetuous  race  more  fitted  to  endure  danger  than 
delay.  Accordingly,  when  the  batteries  of  Mansourah  opened  theor 
fire  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  whole  army  responded  to  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  with  a  tremendous  shout  of  joy.  But  it  was  not 
enough  to  silcnoe  the  fire  of  the  town  here  and  there,  or  to  break  up 
the  cmbîa&ures;  the  gates  remaining  closed,  and  nothing  appearing  to 
show  that  bh^  impresèon  had  been  made  on  the  oesieged,  the 
JFiendi  were  mipaiient  to  storm.  In  order  to  render  thb  practi- 
cable it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  w^orks  of  the  breaching  bat- 
teiy  which  the  weather  had  interrupted^  and  to  convey  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  pounders  to  Koudiat  Aty  over  a  quaking,  uneven,  and 
deeply  ploughed  up  soil;  and  tliis  was  accompfcheil,  such  was  the 
oouragc  and  determination  of  the  besiegers.  The  Arabs  then  issued 
bom  the  town,  and  taking  advantage  of  tlie  inequalities  of  the 
oound^  contnved  to  reach  the  foot  of  tlic  parapets  that  protected 
too  bcoogers.  Oeneral  Damremont  came  up,  accompanied  by  the 
Doc  dc  Kemours,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  leap  over  the  parapets. 
*'  Qiarge  bayonets  !"  cried  the  French,  and  the  parapets  were 
^l^red.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  Arabs  were  huned  down 
firom  platform  to  platform^  and  forced  back  into  Constantina.  On 
the  12th  the  worlcs  were  coiuplctc:  the  time  for  storming  was  at 
last  at  hand. 

And  now  a  young  Mussulman  stepped  forth  from  the  French 
azmy  and  advanced  towards  the  town,  waving  a  paper  in  one  hand 
mod  a  white  flag  in  the  other*  The  besieged  threw  down  ropes  to 
lum,  and  hoisted  him  up  on  the  ramparts.  He  was  sent  by  General 
Dniurémont  to  summon  the  garrison  to  surrender  before  the  &tal 
order  to  storm  was  given.  He  returned  next  day  with  this  haughty 
sud  noble  answer:  **  If  the  French  have  no  more  powder  or  bread 
we  will  give  them  some.  We  will  defend  our  houses  and  our  town 
to  the  very  last.  Constantina  shall  not  be  taken  until  its  last  de- 
Iboder  sh^l  Ixave  been  slaughtered/' 

M.  de  Damrémont's  mind  was  immediately  resolved.  Since  the 
OODlBifiiiiocinent  of  the  ^ege,  which  he  conducted  like  an  experienced 
genial,  be  had  never  ceased  to  expose  his  person  with  the  most 
lœklesB  gallantry;  so  that,  seeing  him  pass  along  the  entrencliments 
with  a  brow  heavy  with  care,  but  with  a  step  that  seemed  to  court 
dsnger,  some  felt  assiirod  that  he  was  determined  to  die  should  for* 
tune  pTûve  a  second  time  unfavourable  to  us.  Fortunately,  the 
teoico  had  been  made  practicable,  and  there  remained  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  Buooess.  Thenceforth  full  of  confidence,  Count  Dam* 
wémoùi  pirooeeded  towards  Koudiat  Aty,  accompanied  by  a  small 
body  of  officers.  On  arriving  at  a  very  exposed  point  he  stoppod» 
«nd  began  to  make  his  observations  on  the  breach.    **  Take  care/* 
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ifidd  General  RuUières^  who  had  come  to  meet  hîm,  *'ire  tiol 
point  blank  under  tlie  enemy's  guns."     **  No  matter/*  the  count 
replied,  coolly  ;  and  the  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than 
knocked  down  by  a  cannon-shot.     General  Perrégaux  îi 
leaning  down  over  him  was  stmck  by  a  bell  in  the  head. 
of  the  governor-general  was  raised  with  respectful  emotion  by  I 
I  'witnesses  of  his  glorious  death,  and  the  bleeding  ooipœ 
through  t!ie  army  covered  with  a  cloak. 

Some  among  the  soldiei-s  wept  for  their  commander;  all  buloIltJi 
•destiny.     The  command  devolved  of  right  on  Lieutemmt 
Valee;  he  assumed  it  amidst  tlie  applause  of  the  troops,  and 
[•^th  transport  they  received  that  same  day  the  grand  news,  that  1 
f-Btorming  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  was  Friday.     Now»  according  to  a  saperstidom  Wkf 
long  current  among  the  Ai-abs,  a  Friday  was  to  witness  the  fi^*l  to* 
Timph  of  the  Cliristians  in  Africa.     But  Constantina  had,  notwirf 
,  «landing,  prepared  to  make  a  furious  defence.     And  the  French,  i 
their  part»  felt  sure  of  victory,  since  they  were  about  to  meet 
I  ^nemy  hand  to  hand.     The  storming  party  had  been  divided  on  1 
"preceding  evening  into  three  columns,  under  the  orders  of  Lieute 
^colonel  Laraoricîère,  Colonel  Combes,  and  Colonel  Corbin.  At&erco 
^o'clock  the  signal  was  given,  the  drums  beat,  and  every  heart  pJp 
1  tated  with  impatience  and  joy.     The  skj^  shone  brightly  that  iiT* 
The  fii'st  column,  led  by  Colonel  Lamoriciere,  sustaimng  an  exceed- 
ingly sharp  fire  of  musketry,  made  its  way  to  the  rampart  at  douHe 
\  quick.     The  Zouaves  were  standing  on  the  breach,  and  the  tii* 
I  colom*  flag  planted  there  by  Captain  Gardcrens  was  hailed  with  w 
(torious  acclamations.     But  danger  lurked  beneath  the  triuffl|JL 
J'Whilst  the  sappers  and  miners  were  opening  a  passage  along  tit 
l^alls»  their  comrades  found  themselves  entangled  in  a  labj^tk  of 
lîruincd  houses,  and  perplexing  culs  de  sac,  from  wluch  the  bdktt 
[fell  on  them  like  hail.     They  continued,  however,  to  advunce^  uA 
I  encaged  in  a  murderous  conflict  with  the  enemy,  when  sudd 
I  wall  fell  down,  burying  numbci-s  of  the  assailants  bcnenth  1 
[mine  was  sprung,  clouds  of  smoke  and  flame  were  vomited  ] 
rjnany  of  our  soldiers  felt  the  air  on  fire  around  them;  the" 
[•were  scorched,  their  clothes  were  burnt  from  their  backs;  tlieir  ag 
destroyed  for  ever.     It  was  a  hcart*rending  spectacle  î  i  th^ 

wretches,  some  of  whom  were  delirious,  and  so  disfi^;;  .;  tl 

B«»wn  friends   could  not  recognise  them.      They  went  abiiut 
ctres. 

Constantina  was  now  opened  on  all  sides  to  floods  of 
pBrave  Turkish  artillerymen  lay  dead  at  the  foot  of  one  of  their  ( 
|tured  batteries.     The  fight  was  carried  on  from  gate  to  gate,  thraog 
"  «treets  so  narrow  that  the  opposite  houses  ncany  met  above,    Tn 
French  cleared  all  before  them  with  the  bayonet.     Step  by  stcptîir 
insignia  of  Turkish  rule,  Ahmed*8  standards,  and  the  horsetaila  à» 
appeared  and  gave  place  to  the  tri-colour  flag.    It  is  eiid 
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minister  of  the  dey's,  disdaining  either  ta  surrender  or  fly,  committed 
euicidc*  The  whole  town  resounded  with  the  tumidt  of  a  thousand 
fights,  and  soon  all  that  remained  of  it  was  dend  and  dying  men,  and 
■mokin^  ruins,  from  which  issued  fierce  curses  or  stilled  cries.  The 
population  of  tlie  place,  pale  with  dismay,  recoiled  turaultiiously  ia 
the  dlicction  opposite  to  our  attacks,  until  they  were  huddled  toge- 
ther behind  the  Cîasbah,  on  a  sloping  ground  rapidly  descending  to  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  rocks;  and  there  the  dense  multitude  ibrced 
Helplessly  along  by  its  own  impetus  tumbled  headlong  down  the 
clin.  Women,  childreo,  and  old  men,  perished  promiscuously. 
Tlie  most  vigorous  kept  themselves  awhile  suspended  by  ropes  they 
clutched  in  their  descent^  but  these  breaking  at  last,  let  thera  fall  on 
piles  of  corpses.  The  scent  of  blood  filled  the  air.  The  town  was 
taken. 

Taken  it  was,  but  not  without  sad  losses.  The  chefite-boimtton 
&5rignyi  and  Captain  Haket  of  the  engineers,  fell  in  the  breach. 
Colonel  Lamoricière,  the  chefs-de-battaiUon  Vieux  and  Dumaa, 
Leblanc,  officer  of  engineers,  Captain  Richepanse  and  Colonel 
Combes,  were  wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  He  had  arrived  on  the 
breach,  and  was  leading  on  his  men  to  a  decisive  charge,  when  he 
was  struck  by  two  balls,  one  of  which  went  through  his  chest.  Then 
occurred  a  R*ene  worthy  of  the  heroic  times,  Invincible  by  pain^ 
Colonel  Combes  advanced  to  the  Due  de  Nemours  to  report  to  him 
Iiow  tilings  stood.  His  gait  was  firm,  his  countenance  calm,  and 
to  sec  him  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  he  walked  with  death 
in  His  lun^.  He  expressed  himself  nobly  and  simply,  without 
speaking  of  himself  otherwise  than  by  tliis  melancholy  and  sublime 
allusign:  '*  Those  that  are  not  mortiilly  wounded  will  enjoy  this 
victory."  He  was  carried  off  in  a  dying  state.  His  last  words  were 
addressed  to  his  friend,  General  Boyer:  **  Farewell,*'  he  said,  '*  I 
aak  notliin^  of  my  country  for  my  wife  and  family,  but  I  commend 
to  it  the  ofliceis  of  my  regiment  I  am  going  to  name.  They  are — " 
Death  interrupted  him. 

It  is  said,  that  during  the  capture  of  Constantin  a,  Ahmed  gazed 
fiom  a  neighbouring  mountain  on  the  final  overthrow  of  his  power* 
Hopelessly  undone,  ne  could  not  restrain  his  grief,  and  tears  railed 
down  his  cheeks.  Still  life  was  dear  to  him;  he  turued  his  horse's 
liead  and  rode  away. 

Tlie  fu^t  thought  of  the  new  masters  of  Constantina  was  for  the 
wounded.  They  were  placed  under  tlie  care  of  Doctor  Baudens,  and 
one  of  the  handioraest  liuuses  in  the  town,  that  occupied  by  the  bey's 
loEfii,  was  converted  into  a  hospital*  Alimed's  palace,  the  gate  of 
which  was  opened  to  the  victors  by  a  negro,  contained  rich  car[>etSt 
soagnificent  norses^  and  numerous  slaves;  but  tlie  treasures  dreamed 
of  were  nowhere  to  be  discovered  in  it.  The  women  of  the  liarem,  one 
alone  of  whom,  named  Aisha,  was  remarkable  for  bcau^,  were  put 
under  the  muphti's  charge.  By  degrees  order  was  restored;  trioca 
in  from  the  coimtry  and  made  their  submission;  the  measures 
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lequîred  by  the  occupation  of  the  town  were  taken,  and  the  j 
began  its  march  back  to  Bona,  leaving  2500  men  in  Gonstante 
under  the  command  of  G)lonel  Beniellk 

This  conquest,  so  dearly  disputed,  was  celebrated  in  Fnœ»  ia  i 
manner  both  touching  and  modest.  Lieutenant-geneml  Valfc  w» 
recompensed  with  the  die:nity  of  marshal  of  France,  and  Ae  titli 
of  Governor-general  of  Algeria.  Merited  promotion  was  tcrtuntj 
on  the  maréchaux  de  camp,  Rullières  and  Trêzel,  axxd  colooek  B^^ 
nelle,  Boyer,  Vacher,  and  Toumcminc.  The  body  of  Ccrani  Dhh 
rémont  waa  treated  witli  military  honoiira  on  its  aniTal  in  FnMi» 
and  was  buried  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Gnenexal  Pe 
at  sea  almost  at  the  moment  of  touching  his  native  share. 


CHAPTER  X. 

For  a  long  while,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  course  of  the  < 

party  had  been  governed  by  impulses  of  geucrous  selfn' 

of  impatient  hatred,  or  of  a  recklessly  venturous   spirit;  but  M 

passions,  even  the  most  generous  of  them,  had  done"  it  hurt    Of 

all  the  swords  drawn  in  days  of  wrath,  not  one  but  was  tenrf 

agsdnst  it,  not  one  but  lacerated  it«     At  last  then  the  paxlv  vcfi 

forced  to  own  tliat,  under  the  dominion  of  the  bouxseoini^  Ùê 

.chances  were  not  all  on  the  side  of  daring,  and  thAl  lortimtw 

Jly  to  be  won  by  force.     Nevertheless,  it  was  not  dUienMri; 

riut,  rising  superior  to  its  disasters,  by  virtue  of  its  unconqookk 

Iwill,  it  resolved  to  be  calm  and  patient  in  its  attacks,  and  to  ^m- 

rquish  solely  with  the  weapons  of  the  law,  solely  by  mudlectdl 

rèâorts,     A  fair  field  was  opened  to  it  for  that  purpose  towaidi  At 

relose  of  1837,  for  M.  Mole  had  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  lb 

f  dectionemng  struggle  was  beginning. 

^  But  that  tlie  enterprise  might  not  prove  abortive,  H  waa  i»p«* 
rant  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  persons  of  high  repitlaiioat  9^ 
I  of  a  moderation  never  assiuled  by  caliminy  persons  ;  such  aa  MJb^ 
[for  instance. 

And  what  a  potent  ally  was  such  a  man  !     His  impoeiiig  iliÉtavc, 
is  eye  sparkling  beneath  his  lai-ge  flexible  eyebrows,  hi»  9êioê^ 
larked  features,  liis  aquiline  nose,  and  clear,  high  farehaadf  J 
[bespoke  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  and  a  certain  violflDl  {19* 
asity  to  command. 

It  had  been  the  fortune  of  this  illustrious  man  to  ailor  upott  ik 

Lfictual  pursuit  of  glory  at  an  age  when,  in  general,  men  aeaiody  ^ 

Ho  dream  of  it.   At  twenty  M.  Arago  was  selected  by  tbe  Ikireasài 

^^n^tudes  to  carry  on  the  meridian  of  Fiance  to  dus  soodl  é 

îpam;  and  in  th^  accomçlishment  of  this  task  he  imderwent  a  dtfi" 
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■ud  Wdflhips  and  dangers.  He  spent  six  months  on  an  isokted 
MKUBPtam  pe&k,  watting  lor  the  moment  ^*hcn  it  sliould  be  poesiUe 
%c»  make  an  obeenratûuu  Upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  French 
into  the  Peninsula  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Valencia  as  an  envoy 
from  Napoleon;  afterwards,  having  been  taken  to  Algiers,  he  was 
makii)^  Iiis  way  back  to  France,  when  he  was  captured  in  sight  of 
Marseilles  by  a  Spanish  oorsair,  taken  to  Rosa,  and  then  pnt  into  a 
pontoon  at  PklamoB.  Daring  his  severe  captivity  at  Rosa  and  Pala^ 
BK»  he  carried  hk  devotion  to  science  so  iar,  as  to  reject  the  oppor- 
imuty  to  escape,  that  he  might  not  lose  his  mstrumenU,  ana  the 
1— dt  of  his  observations.  Such  was  the  conmiencement  of  M. 
Aiago's  Bcientiâc  Ufe,  so  remarkable  for  its  Talnahle  kbouis  and 
^^  oKovenes. 

H  M.  Araeo'a  peculiar  characteristic  was,  the  vexsatiHty  of  his 
HttihsiiL  Renowned  thzough  all  Europe  as  a  professor  and  savani^ 
l^kidil^yed  in  debate  a  copious,  liuninous  eloquence,  abounding  m 
^  ftetKi  citBliMii>  and  striking  details;  and  certainlv  not  one  of  the 
■  ficst  writcis  among  his  contemparaxies  could  ha?e  toped  to  sitrpasB 
Bliim  for  amplitude^  suppleness,  and,  above  all,  [Nerspicuity  of  style. 
^KEkere  was  something  dazzling  in  his  superiority  in  this  respect,  and 
BBt—dc  him  one  q£  the  most  successful  popularisers  of  science  that 
erareristed. 

A  man  Usas  organised  could  not  keep  aloof  Ixom  politics,  the 
maare  especially  as  be  was  impelled  towards  them  by  a  mind  natu- 
wàkw  given  to  command,  and  an  immense  appetite  for  action  ;  for 
nothing  seemed  to  come  amiss  to  that  highly-gifted  nature  ;  meditation 
or  aetm;  the  calmness  of  study,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  hiunaja 
■An;  seHlftiy  conle^^tion  of  the  heavens,  and  Ûim  moÊm  anl 
rtormi  of  the  Foram. 

Mighty  in  science,  M.  Arago  was,  perhaps»  still  more  so  in  pa^ 
iicm.  Accordingly,  he  could  not  long  remain  contented  with  the 
mx%  of  dictatorship  which  the  Academic  des  Sciences  had  volun- 
tmkv  accorded  to  him;  though  there  he  had  obstacles  to  overcome, 
0immct8  to  sustain,  and  enemies  to  quell.  But  he  needed  mom 
than  thb  to  give  his  faculties  adequate  employment;  he  had,  thero- 
ftire,  Toabed  mto  politics,  and  the  demoeralic  cause  had  attncted  hini 
widi  Ûmà  potent  force  which  it  exerases  over  all  S0veieifn  nfttureL 
Aad  who  wat  more  adapted  than  he  to  ^ure  in  it  with  mstincUon? 
Wilb  no  less  canacity  lor  exciting  the  feelings  of  the  people,  than 
fipT  iiilimiliiia  tneir  minds,  he  compelled  the  acquiescence  of  some 
by  the  authority  of  his  name,  and  others  he  earned  awny  by  di* 
cncwy  of  his  kindly  and  guileless  sooL 

i&îa  need  been,  the  part  of  a  tribune  would  not  have  proved  too 
mtàmom  fbr  his  seal;  and  yet  he  posoowed  not  that  species  of  supe- 
sinrity  which  enabled  Mimbeau  to  sport  with  the  wordv  tempesÉ» 
to  bmilio  in  it  with  a  proud  ea^a,  to  revel  in  contradiction,  and  lo 
mnka  even  the  fierce  enmities  he  excited  contribute  to  his  exahl^ 
IMI*    Accustomed,  as  a  professor,  to  the  applause  of  his  beaim^ 
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M.  Amgo  put  forth  his  whole  strength  only  before  an  «idienoft 

disposed  to  iinderstand  and  admire  him.     The  munnura  of  a  hadsÙÊ 

assembly  did  not,  indeedi  quell  his  courage,  but  had  a  cfaillmg 

effect  upon  the  sources  of  his  eloquence-    One  spring  evening,  as  he 

was  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Observatory,  with  some  mcmben 

of  liis  family,  and  a  friend,  he  took  pleasure  in  explaining  the  heads 

of  a  speech  he  intended  to  dcHver  next  day  in  the  Chamber*   III 

purport  was  to  vindicate  the  people  fipom  ^trician  soom,  by  tzadi^ 

the  history  of  the  services  rendered  by  it  to  science,  ana  enume* 

rating  tlie  great  men  that  had  issued  from  its  body.     Be^^îniiiDg  m 

a  conversational  tone,  by  degrees  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  imtil 

his  eloquence  became  sublime.     We  &ncy  we  can  see  him  sbU  flit 

that  terrace,  whence  you  look  down  on  Paris,  with  his  lofqf  MBom, 

and  his  face  like  that  of  an  Arab  chief,  his  head  bare,  his  arm  out* 

stretched,  his  eye  sparkling,  his  hair  tossing  in  the  wind,  the  crowa 

j  of  his  head  gleaming  in  tne  last  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  aettiog 

ijn  bmmng  gold.     No,  never  was  the  aspect  of  man  more  i 

mud  never  did  thoughts  that  sprang  direct  from  the  heart. i 

liihemselves  in  more  solemn  and  noble  forms.     Next  day  we  ' 

jheai'  M.  Arago  in  the  Chamber,  and  could  Imrdly  believe  it  ' 

I  fame  man,  so  attentive  did  he  appear  to  the  imbecile  murmurs  whidi 

the  enlogium  of  the  people  provoked  in  the  assembly. 

M.  Arago's  eminent  quahtxes  were,  after  all,  not  unmixed  witi 
I  alloy.  In  a  society  that  vacillates  between  love  of  change  and  ft^ 
1  of  every  crisis,  it  behoves  the  leader  of  a  party  to  propose  to  himself 
l^ne  sole,  invariable  aim,  to  concentrate  his  powers^  husband  liil 
[dances  and  resources,  make  himself  creatures  by  a  steady  systcin 
[  of  good  offices  and  patient  civiUty,  and  acquire  no  other  eneiiu« 
than  those  it  is  good  to  have*  Now  M.  Arago  was  more  impetuoia 
[than  persevering;  he  too  readily  allowed  himself  to  be  distiadod 
[£:om  the  pursuit  of  a  great  design  by  secondary  considerations;  lie 
iTreakencd  his  own  moral  strength,  by  expending  it  on  too  mmj 
I  objects  simultaneously  ;  he  was  but  half  skilled  in  the  art  of  aubdtiiflg 
'  lesistance;  intrepid  and  staunch  in  his  friendships,  he  did  not  BtnTi 
[enough  to  win  tne  indifferent;  and  his  impetuous  personality  many 
1%  time  offended  a  party  prone  to  excess  to  take  umbrage:  to  sum  up 
I  all  LU  a  word,  he  sacriticed  more  to  his  passion  of  tlie  moment,  ûmn 
I  to  his  ultimate  object.  Pertinacity  and  forecast  in  passion  were  the 
'  whole  genius  of  Pym,  With  such  a  genius  it  is  that  men  bxiag 
f  about  revolutions;  M.  Arago  possessed  the  kind  of  genius  tbat  éù- 
\  cides  them. 

At  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  M.  Arago  made  no  secret  d 

hiB  hopes,  and  the  democratic  party  might  already  oonsider  hiw  on« 

I  of  its  cliiefs.     Now  his  adhesion  inferred  that  of  M.  LafEttc,  wh> 

[willingly  submitted  to  the  influence  of  liis  illustrious  friend;  and  a 

for  Dupont  de  TEure.  the  democrats  had  never  had  any  misgivinp 

[as  to  lus  patriotic  support.  ~ 

Relying  on  these  grounds,  MM.  Dupont,  avocat^ 
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Bknc,  took  the  first  steps  for  forming  an  electoral  committee  in  the 
Tery  centre  of  the  democratic  party.  Dupont  de  TEnre  promised 
}m  co-operation:  Arago's  was  obtained,  and  tlirough  him  that  of 
LafEtte;  and,  this  b^ng  done»  the  members  of  the  dynastie  opposi- 
tion were  invited  to  join  a  committee,  the  first  nucleus  of  wnich 
kad  just  been  formed  by  the  democratic  party. 

One  of  two  results  was  foreseen  :  either  the  dynastic  opposition 
would  accept  the  proposal»  and  then  the  democrats  would  nght  by 
Its  side — dinerence  of  opinion  apart  ;  or  else  it  would  refuse,  and  in 
that  case  the  democrats  were  prepared  to  do  without  it^  since  they 
had  on  their  side  Arago,  Laffitte,  and  Dupont  de  l'Eure;  that  is  to 
my  J  three  men,  the  want  of  whom  would  oe  fiital  to  any  oppoeition 
committee. 

Ilie  plan  was  well  conceived,  as  the  sequel  proved.    A  mating 

kaving  been  appointed  in  the  ofiices  of  the  Nouvelle  Minerve,  in  the 

Marché  des  Jacobins,  the  two  oppositions  met  there.     The  republic 

was  represented  there  in  the  persons  of  some  of  its  staunchest  cham- 

L  pions,  among  whom  were  MM.  Dupont,  Domèz>  Thomas,  principal 

HMitor  of  the  National^  and  Frédéric  Degeorgea,  principal  editor  of 

Hthc  Prùpagatewr  du  Pas  de  Calais.     The  discussion  began  under  the 

Hpit^stdcncy  of  M.  Laffitte. 

H  Tlie  radicals  expounded  their  views  openly  and  boldly,  UntO 
■then  they  had  incurred  incessant  reproaches  for  their  intractable 
liempcr,  and  the  vehemence  of  their  aggressions;  if  they  decided 
on  attack,  it  was  said,  they  had  no  notion  of  any  thing  but  nmmng 
m  muck,  and  their  very  repose  was  but  sullen  isolation.  Now,  then, 
tbey  were  resolved  to  prove  how  unjust  and  exaggerated  were  these 
charges.  The  elecUons  were  about  to  be^;  they  would  take 
ptat  in  them,  and  they  invited  the  dynastic  opposition  to  unite 

»its  eâbrts  with  tlieirs.  But  that  such  an  association  should  be  moral, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  formed  without  any  secret  reser* 
^wmtion,  without  any  base  by-play,  with  all  the  weight  which  human 
aolfl  derive  from  rectitude  of  mtention,  and  perfect  openness  of 
fpeech.  No  equivocal  compromise  between  contrary  principles  was 
iû  he  thought  of,  no  unmanly  interchange  of  concessions.  The  two 
patties  were  to  unite  their  strength  against  a  common  enemy,  not  to 
Ï     make  confuaon  of  their  flags. 

H  The  proposal  was  a  frank  and  fair  one  ;  it  was  with  a  mixture  of 
^  ftpprmnil  and  uneasiness  that  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  received 
it,  and  ^IM.  Chambolle  and  Leon  Faucher  did  not  heâtate  to  reject 
it.  Was  it  not  well  known  what  were  the  feelings  of  most  of  the 
deetors,  and  with  what  dread  tliey  regarded  the  radical  policy? 
The  dynastic  opposition  would  therefore  commit  a  serious  mistake 
ia  following  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  wake  of  men,  who,  fi^om  scruples 
no  less  fatal  than  they  were  honourable  and  inevitable,  refused  to  yield 
a  jot  of  tlieir  doctrines,  and  gloried  in  their  pertinacity.  M.  Dupont 
Dallied  with  loftiness  and  impetuosity,  and  let  it  be  understood  that 
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if  th€  raàicals  weie  left  alone,  alone  they  would  achievB  their  f(n* 
poee.     The  meetliig  was  filled  with  agitatioii. 

There  was  present  a  professor  of  the  College  of  Fnnce^  who  bid 

acqiiired  a  bnlliant  popularity  among  the  young  geoeistkii,  hy  Ini 

leinarkable  talents  as  a  journalist,  and  his  eloquent  ezposttoti  ti 

popular  opinions.     But  Si.  Lerminier  had  lately  taken  a  oaime  Ûat 

Imitted  of  no  excuse,  and  that  has  never  bea:i  explained;  he bd 

jken  with  his  old  Mends,  deserted  his  camp;  and  now,  ccndemncd 

llry  public  opinion,  and  scouted  by  the  yooxig,  he  had^  as  usual  in 

s,  taken  refuge  in  audacity.     He  made  a  speech  in  whidi 

i  iiuBted  with  peculiar  asperity  on  the  dislike  entertained  for  tlie 

adicals  by  the  middle  classes,  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  bam 

[their  co-operation ,  and  from  their  weakness»  provea,  as  be  isertei^ 

their  numerous  defests:  strange  words  from  the  Ups  of  IL  Lcr- 

linicr,  and  which  drew  down  on  him  a  vehement  reply  on  the  mt 

[llf  his  h  te  co-editor,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  which  concluded  with  wm 

ords,  *^  Sir,  there  are  certain  defeats  that  aie  mote 
llhan  certain  triimaphs." 

Thus  the  debate  grew  warmer  continually,  when  M. 
l-of  the  Institute  went  up  to  the  president,  said  aomediing  to  him  m 
la  whisper,  and  quitted  the  meeting*  This  gentleman,  brothex^b- 
jkw  to  M,  Arago,  and  professor  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  wu 
I  equally  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and  his  science.  He  had  w 
jaooner  left  the  room  than  M.  Laffittc  rose,  and  said  firmly:  **  Gende- 
■  men,  I  am  requested  to  inibrm  you  that  MM.  Arago  and  MsAioit 
are  resolved  to  take  part  in  no  conamittee  in  which  the  radical  pwtj 
Aould  not  be  represented.  I  make  the  same  declaration  <m  mf 
[  0wn  part." 

This  settled  the  whole  matter.     The  question  was  put  to  tk 

[meeting  in  the  midst  of  extreme  excitement;  a  strong  raajoii^  èh 

1  in  feTour  of  the  radicals;  the  most  energetic  memben  of  At 

tic  opposition  joined  the   democratic  party,  the  dîiBiuiUaM 

hwithdrew,  and  the  following  note  appeared  ne3rt  day  in  the  papee: 

*^  A  Cektbal  Committed  has  been  established  in  P^iis  for  the 

__  strpose  of  attendingf  to  the  elections.     Its  aim  is  to  unite  in  one 

imdiyided  system  of  action  all  shades  of  the  national  oppostioii^  wti 

to  obtain  an  independent  Chamber  by  Aeir  combined  iflbvia 

*'  The  committee  consists  at  present  of  MM.  Dupont  de  PBisz^t 
^Amgo,  Maugtiin,  Mathieu,  Larabit,  Laffitte,  Ëme9t  Gtfwdil^ 
I  Manhal  Clauzel,  Gamier  Pages,  Cormenin,  Salverte,  sod  tUafl^ 
r  members  of  the  late  chamber;  Châtelain^  principal  editor  of  tht 
IConrrier  Français;  Cauchois  Lemaire,  principal  editor  of  llloli^ 
rlierrc;  Bert,  principal  editor  of  the  Commerce;  E.  D.  Dmaiid  af  el 
^iinerm;  Louis  Blanc,  principal  editor  of  the  Bm  ikm;  FiidiA 
"-axax,  principal  editor  of  the  Monde;  Thomas,  principal  editor^ 
Nmtianal;  Dubose,  principal  editor  of  the  Journal  du  I^pk 
Goadchaux,  hanker;  Viardot,  Jjtamme  *  Lettres;  Tkyrah,  Awél 
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NeponiuceDe  Lcmcrcier,  of  the  Académie  Française;  Rostan,  prù- 
^fiu0f  in  the  Ecok  de  Medicine;  FelLx  Desportes,  Propriétaire; 
Mane,  Avocat;  Ledru  Rollm,  Avotai;  Dupont,  Avocat;  SanBiis» 
Bmrnne  de  Lettres;  A*  Guilbcrt;  David  (d'Angers),  satiptor, 

"  Honorary  secretarieB:  MM.  Grarnier  Pages,  Caachoia  Lemaîre, 
and  Mauguin.'* 

The  composition  of  this  committee  was  ahnost  wholly  democniûcY 
aad  beside  it  no  other  opposition  committee  could  possibly  exist. 
M .  ChamboUe,  principal  editor  of  the  Siècle,  detailed  to  the  public, 
in  a  very  discreet  and  temperate  article,  the  reasons  that  had  In- 
duced him  to  keep  aloof.  %l,  Odilon  Barrot,  chief  of  the  dynastic 
oppo^itioDf  published  on  his  own  part  a  note  in  which  he  expi€»ed 
Ilia  deep  sorrow  at  the  schism  whicJi  had  taken  place  in  the  consti- 
tntional  party,  but  declared  that  he  could  not  serve  on  a  committee 
into  which  the  republican  party  had  entered  with  colours  flying. 

Thus  the  control  of  the  electicgieering  movement  remained  con- 
catnted  in  the  hands  of  die  radicals.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
Bmde  their  way  into  the  heart  of  public  afiaiis  resolutely  and  in  one 
conapact  body;  it  was  the  first  time  they  seemed  to  say^  '*  We  have 
ao  aecd  of  stirring  up  the  tempest  around  us,  in  order  to  seize  the 
lielm."  Great,  accordingly,  was  the  dismay  in  the  CMteau.  Fof 
more  than  a  month  the  ministerial  press  poured  out  all  the  phials  of 
ilB  wzBth  on  the  Comité  Ventral;  and  the  Journal  des  Débats  was 
«^woîally  furious  in  its  attacks  upon  it.  Distinguishing  those  mom- 
hm  of  the  constitutional  opposition  who  had  joined  tlie  committee 
horn  those  who  had  kept  aloof  from  it,  it  extolled  the  latter,  and 
declared  the  former  responsible  for  aU  the  mischiefs  to  come.  Ac- 
cording to  its  account,  the  miner  waa  already  at  work  beneath  the 
ikrooe;  nor  did  it  signify  much  that  a  few  constitutional  names  had 
been  inscribed  on  the  fatal  list  ^^  Nothing  can  be  more  serious  or 
more  adroitly  contrived,"  it  said,  in  its  niimlwir  of  October  20, 
^^tiian  the  aim  and  intention  of  the  radical  pasty.  It  is  ready 
to  claim  and  enforce  all  the  advantages  of  the  position  whicn 
]m0  been  accorded  to  it  The  coalition  is  its  own  handiwork,  it 
tl»e  idea  of  it;  it  is  ita  sotd  and  most  vital  element;  the 
i  it  holds  in  it,  the  names  it  hm  introduced  into  it,  secure  it  ikm 
Becret  guidance  of  the  body. ...  It  is  not  programmes,  but  theiz 
L  eneigy  that  dasnfies  iiien,  and  decides  their  respective  prepon- 
ace."     In  its  number  of  the  18th^  the  same  journal  said  : 

Exchide  !  A  different  kntfua^  was  held  for^  years  a^  I  Aad 
^wbo  are  they  thai  aie  ezob&df  They  aro  the  oonstitulaoiialisli  of 
ftD  akades,  m  fiiends  of  goTemment,  die  tia^parti,  file  dynastki^ 
m  ihorl,  the  whole  ot  that  opposÊrion^  die  stnragdi  sad  honotKr  of 
iduch  are  embodied  in  M.  Banot'*  The  aecuattum  wae  ealumiiiaiia^ 
M.  Barrot  not  having  been  excluded,  but  having  exchided  him* 
•elf;  suck  means,  however,  served  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  distroil 
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diealousy,  and  that  was  enough  for  par^  mall 
lie  central  committee  was  directea  by  bold 


;  H  occupied 
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izoûikbûî  TOEÊsàoss  ia  tbe  pies;  and  disdaining  to  stand  on  tbe 
QfScssTit  û"  a:sackBd.  Booeed  to  action  by  the  violenoe  of  in 
ftimsSss.  2  rrvii  ainj  vîth  its  seven  journals  âmultaneoialj, 
aai  S€S  Pas3£  aai  ate  psxyrinoes  in  commotion;  and  if  it  did  not 
soxetAi  in  scbstCt  z&«22^rîng  the  ministeiial  majority  it  at  lent 
«cccribeaeà  îsseî:  ai  lâe  expense  of  the  less  decicbd  opimoUi 
incr«dâi2d  ;be  zz=rb=7  c£  bs  representatiyes  in  the  Chamber,  and, 
in  a  vc:d.  rsùe  vx  icewDoe  and  the  breath  of  democracy  ftlt  U 
every  ikizi  of  ù)î  eafnosal  spheze.  Never,  ânce  1830,  had  die 
goT^zr.rrer.i  sesn  x-  scrong  a  minority  stand  up  against  it  in  d» 
ekcdr^ifw  In  Pftrâ.  Hat  number  of  eiectors  votmg  for  the  of^xMh 
tioc  VS5  ^303  owx  :£  a  vxd  of  13,982.  All  the  parliamcntuy 
memtKis  of  t^i^e  okhz&I  ccwnmiuee  were  le-elected.  Two  well-knawi 
lepcbacai^  MM.  M arcn  <  de  Strasbourg)  and  Michel  (de  Boni») 
eniezed  ibe  ChamtK?:  M .  Axasio  obudned  the  sufl&nges  of  two  Set- 
vyal  ci:>Ij££esw  as  oi  also  MaT^ial  Clauxd;  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  noise  SL  Vojer  d'Aisesson's  doctrines  had  made  by  the  honovp 
able  excès  of  tbeîr  K^dness.  an  impoang  minority  voted  for  him  k 
the  cskchiiL  Is  is  tnse  thai  M.  Jacques  Lefebvre  had  the  advanttte 
over  3Ï.  Lanne  in  tbe  sieoDiid  mmmdistaitaU  of  Paris;  but  the  sbak 
college  âxm  made  amends  u^  the  £unous  banker,  whose  house  hi 
seivexi  as  a  tabemacùe  to  the  Rev^ution  of  1830. 

During  ihisdmeihe  minisoresated  itself  in  an  underhand  ma- 
ntf  iha:  did  ii  no  ciediu  ihc^isik  ii  was  suocessfuL  The  enemies  it 
mess:  lo&i^.  beciuse  ii  saw  in  ihem  its  successors,  ^were  the  doo- 
tiin^ires.  Its  scheme  was  insiiiou&v  to  counteract  their  election  br 
prïZcziin^  îo  suppcn  it:  ind  «czje  members  of  that  party  were  vie- 
t:s:<  lo  ihesv  n^ncyuvT)» :  MM.  cHiubeisaert  and  Ginud,  for  in- 
sîjàn»re.  Tie  acis  o2\"orrupi::«n.  ixx  wei>e  everywhere  employed,  asd 
everj-whc:^  deaouncei.  Tua  pr^e-iec*  of  [Morbihan  found  a  potent 
and  iir-paaarne-d  sctustr  in  M.  de  S:vtt.  M.  BUlaudel,  chief  ena* 
DtXT  cf  La  Gironde,  hàvin<:  sîcod  f: rwiid  as  an  opposition  candi- 
dâio.  rçvx^ived  a  lener  from  the  miniaer  of  public  works,  onlerlog 
hiir.  :o  »:hv.x>se  between  ins  candidaiu:^  ind  his  nlace;  he  noblv  thïfw 
UD  :hc  liner,  iad  uiumphed  ii:  the  fonner:  and  the  fact,  exposed  by 
iun:  :r*::ii  liio  îiibiire.  cast  a  verv  liz^ivourable  light  on  the  means 
cmplove  1  bv  the  ^oveinir.eziî  îo  insure  ils  sacoess. 

The  difcuâàon  on  the  âddreâs  was  made  up  only  of  noisy  and  empty 

common  p'oMXrs:  and  iLere  w^s  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  the 

Iwginning  c:  the  seas^i.^n,  except  the  new  attitude  assumed  by  the 

docuinaiies.     Too  we&k  to  5ei2e  on  power  in  open  fi^ht.  too  prool 

■y  rese«lved  at  rrs  to  afford  i:  a  patronising  support; 

not  have  prelenwl  war  to  their  icy  patronage,  their 

■ion,  th^  insok-nt  and  offensive  semoes?   Vl'ar  wa» 

o  come  at  last  :  and,  £nally,  it  did  bi^ak  out  with  the 

ce  fiv^m  the  long  restraint  which  the  belligerents  hid 

Mtr  fe^îIingSL 

Thiezs  WÛO  kindied  the  ùrst  spark.     Though  M.  d^ 
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Rémusat  was  a  doctrinaire,  M.  Thiers  had  always  had  a  leaning  to- 
wards him  ;  for  he  admired  his  lofty  intellect,  his  sober,  earnest  cast 
of  naind  seasoned  with  wit,  his  manners  free  from  pedantry,  and  his 
independence  as  a  man  of  letters.  Both  of  them  childi-en  of  the 
press,  they  had  furthermore  this  in  common,  that  they  believed  the 
maintenance  of  royalty  in  France  compatible  with  some  ideas  of  na- 
tional high  spirit,  pro\nded  the  same  were  tempered  with  much 
modesty  and  prudence.  They  were,  therefore,  suited  to  each  other, 
luid  in  their  private  intercoui-se  were  laid  the  grounds  of  that  alliance 
afterwards  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Coalition.  It  was  a 
étrange  thing,  Thiers  thought,  that  tlie  ablest  men  in  the  Chamber 
were  forced  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  triumphant  mediocrity.  Was 
i  there  no  accommocktion  possible  between  the  doctrinaires  and  the 
Jjeft  Centre?  M.  de  Rémusat  suficred  himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
there  was;  with  that  fcelinjj  he  applied  successfully  to  liis  friends, 
and  ere  long  MM.  Jaubert,  Piscatory,  Duchatel,  and  Guizot  himself» 
came  by  degrees  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  offensive  alliance,  Du- 
Yergierde  Hauranne  was  at  first  little  inclined  to  it,  though  he  after- 
wards became  its  very  soul  He  thought  tliat  a  party  endangered  it« 
eredit  by  changing  its  attitude;  that  such  resolutions  require  to  bo 
maturely  considered,  because  it  is  easy  to  adopt  them,  but  not  so  easy 
to  catplain  ihera.  Tlicrc  was  one  flag,  however,  in  his  opinion,  round 
which  it  was  sufficient  to  rally  in  order  to  divest  the  Coalition  of  the 
character  of  an  intrigue.  The  unconstitutional  and  inordinate  share, 
which  the  king  had  assumed  to  himseli*  in  the  mana^ment  of  state 
a&irs,  was  equally  offensive  to  all  sections  of  the  Chamber:  would 
it  not  be  practicable  to  effect  a  fair  and  creditable  union  of  forces 
in  order  to  assert  the  maxim,  the  kinf^  rd^s  aiid  does  not  govern  ; 
to  defend  the  parliamentary  prerogative  against  the  encroachments 
of  tlie  royal  prerogative?  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  thought  this 
lea»ble,  and,  m  orner  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  he  published  an 
artiele  in  the  Revue  Frat^aise^  strongly  denouncing  the  doctrines  of 
MM.  His  and  Fonfrèdc  as  destructive  to  representative  govomment 
Thooe  gentlemen  had  laid  it  down  in  their  writings,  that  the  politi- 
cal world  was  but  a  sad  chaos  without  imity,  without  fixedness;  that 
Che  elective  Chamber,  a  transient  power,  broken  up  into  fraction*, 
unstable,  and  prone  to  revolt  against  trudition  and  precedent,  was  not 
in  a  condition  either  to  conceive  or  to  direct  a  system  ;  that  to 
lojalhr  it  belonged  to  give  the  initiative  impulses;  and,  that  to 
oonmoer  it  in  any  other  light  was  to  set  up  a  living  republic  face 
lo  Gice  with  a  half  dead  monarchy.  What  !  retorted  their  antago» 
nist,  did  MM.  His  and  Fonfrt*de  propose  to  rob  tlie  elective  Cham- 
bcr  of  the  right  of  withholding  supplies?  Their  theories  led  logi- 
cally to  that  conclusion;  for  it  womu,  indeed,  have  been  absurd  to 
karc  the  ChumW  in  possession  of  an  irresistible  means  of  rule, 
when  it  was  desired  tliat  royalty  alone  should  rule.  Now,  take 
away  the  right  of  witliholding  supplies,  and  what  remained?  I>e»» 
»gtimbgg^  with  die  useless  appendage  of  a  eaiigiihÎ¥»d 
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Chamber.     This  M.  Davergier  de  Haumniie  had  no  diflkaihy 
proving  beyond  question. 

But  ne  was  hm  Imppy  in  the  exposition  of  his  ovni  8T9taii«  Wtl 
aware  that  n  duel  to  the  death  was  to  be  apprehendea  hftlTOtaii 
aefiembly  anned  with  the  ri^ht  of  voting  taxes  and  mxt  intioUli 
royalty,  he  would  have  had  the  ministry  belong  at  onea  la  tht 
Chamber  and  to  the  crown;  to  the  former  by  desi^naUm^  to  ik 
latter  by  nomination^  so  that  ministers  should  serve  as  a  fink  betTOB 
the  rival  powers,  and  form  a  mediating  authority.  He  did  ail 
perceive,  that  instead  of  preventing  the  collision,  he  only  chaogod  Ûê 
field  of  battle  ;  for  it  might  be  replied  to  him:  '^  Oiie  of  twt»  ÛàtÊÊ 
must  come  to  pass  :  either  the  king  will  be  forced  to  comply  inSk  wt 
deiif/natioHy  or  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  disregard  it-  In  thô  (amm 
casOf  his  right  is  illusoty.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Chombef  vH 
reiiise  him  all  assistance,  the  struggle  will  begin  agaûi  and  cod  ■ 
a  coup  d'état  J  perhaps  in  a  revolution." 

Thus  the  constitutional  system  lost  ground  and  lost  credit,  thioo^ 
the  advocacy  of  its  partisans  and  the  weakness  of  their  lo^.  E 
Duvergier  de  Hiiuranne's  article  was,  however,  in  one  i^eepocty  fc 
midably  significant  ;  it  offered  a  watchword  to  the  padiamaiK| 
league  which  was  in  preparation. 

The  l2Ui  of  March,  1838,  was  at  hand,  the  period  fixed  for  ik 
nEeeantation  of  the  law  on  the  secret  ser^'icc  funds,  a  questioD  atca^ 
fidenoe  which  was  to  decide  whether  the  ministry  should  stand  or  fiL 
The  new  aUies  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  a  trial  of  Ûét 
strength,  and  distributed  the  several  parts  to  be  plajed  amoig 
them.  M,  Jaubert,  a  dashing  and  aggressive  orator,  imdeitook  ID 
begin  the  attack,  M.  Guizot  was  to  support  him,  and  U*  Umi 
was  to  strike  the  liual  blow.  But  M.  Guizot's  vacillation  miU 
all.  He  maintained  certain  relations  with  the  Centre,  and  did  Qui 
wish  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  them  ;  thensfixe  lie  flb 
nounced  it  as  his  intention  to  blame  the  ministrv,  but  tempente^» 
and  without  compromising  every  thing.  His  firi^nda  in  vtai 
pointed  out  to  him  the  inconvenienoes  of  an  undecided  oottne,  f&d 
argued  that,  in  this  case,  decision  was  prudence  ;  he  pmhrtrl  ii 
his  purpose,  whether  from  excess  of  ciicumspectioQ,  or  nom  aelfilh» 


M.  Jaubert  began  the  onslaught,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  wtdi 
his  aoouatomed  impetuosity,  keenness,  and  irony.  His  objectiom  lo 
the  secret  funds,  bore  not  «o  much  upon  their  pnmiple  m  opoi 
their  employment.  He  vividly  exposed  the  disgraoefnl  pactiee  d 
paying  subventions  to  the  journals,  and  in  parbcular  riuywed  op  Ûê 
rumous  patronage  under  which  tlie  Journal  des  DébaU  bad  thnrcB. 
**  I  accord  my  vote  to  the  government,"  he  said,  in  conctisÂaa;  *I 
would  have  refused  it  to  the  ministry.*^  M.  Guizot,  too, 
in  the  tribune  as  an  adversary  to  the  executive  ;  but  he 
like  himself  He  hesitated  and  stammered,  even  be*  nmailf  i* 
haughty,  peremptory,   and  dogmatic,  and  bewildeared  Umw  ii 
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pompoufl  oommonplaoes.  Sometimes  gaasmg  at  Ids  new  fiienda, 
ne  seemed  to  ask  pardon  of  them  for  the  weakness  of  his  support; 
sometimes  turning  towards  the  Centre  with  a  suppliant  ana  con- 
strained air,  he  seemed  ashamed  of  liis  novel  part  as  a  member  of 
the  opposition.  After  a  speech  that  was  torture  to  the  assembly 
and  to  himself,  he  came  down  from  the  tribune  in  the  midst  of 
auUen  disapprobation.  M.  Tliiers  was  so  disheartened  that  he 
durst  not  venture  to  speak.  It  was  a  campaign  spoiled.  In  spite 
of  the  earnest  protests  on  the  part  of  Odilon  Barrot,  and  of  M. 
Gisquety  formerly  prefect  of  pohce,  whom  the  loss  of  his  place  had 
made  an  enemy  to  the  ministiy»  the  amount  of  secret  service  funds, 
called  for  by  Mole,  was  voted  ;  and  the  beaten  Coalition,  forced 
to  wait  for  better  days,  dispersed. 

A  startling  rumour  produced  a  considerable  sensation  about  this 
time  in  the  political  world. 

We  have  depicted  M.  de  Talleyrand  ;  we  have  said  how  elabo- 
rately his  vanity  showod  itself  in  evil  courses.  But  his  impassibi- 
lity was  but  a  mask.  As  contempt  for  men  and  for  principles  was 
reduced  to  a  science  in  his  saion^  he  did  not  Ynsh  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  that  shameful  professorship,  and  he  took  core  to  exhibit  himself 
only  in  the  character  of  a  tnmnphant  mocker.  In  reality,  he  was 
dubious,  perplexed,  downcast,  and  tormented.  The  immorality  he 
laboured  to  display,  not  having  its  foundation  in  a  strong  nature, 
in  an  energetic  perversity,  was  a  miserable  cause  of  exhaustion  to 
him.  Evidence  long  kept  secret,  but  undeniable,  proves  tliat  medi- 
tation was  insupportably  bitter  to  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  Ufa 
Alone,  in  the  silence  of  night,  he  fell  from  the  height  of  his  fiictitioua 
pride  into  indescribable  despondency,  and  by  the  light  ol'  his 
solitary  lamp  he  would  wnte  lines  evincing  the  tumult  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  drooping  of  his  soul  ;  lines  such  as  these,  for  ex- 
ample: "Here  are  eighty-throe  years  elapsed!  what  cares!  what 
perturbations!  what  enmities  excited!  what  vexatious  complica- 
tions !  And  all  tliis  with  no  other  result  tlian  great  physical  and 
moral  weariness,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  despondency  as  regards  the 
future,  of  disgust  for  the  past  !" 

Thus,  beneath  the  icy  placidity  of  his  countenance,  the  perpe- 
tual irony  of  his  glance,  the  calmness  of  his  demeanour,  and  the 
permanence  of  his  seeming  good  fortune,  M.  de  Talleyrand  concealed 
a  life  full  of  struggles  and  pusillanimity.  Wlien  once  on  the  stage, 
he  willingly  panulcd  his  coutcnipt  for  râtue.  But  his  was  the  cy- 
nicism of  wickedness,  not  its  coumgc.  He  did  not  believe  even  m 
his  own  scepticism  ;  he  had  not  faith  in  his  own  immorality  ;  so 
that  in  him  every  tiling  was  spurious,  even  to  his  ^-ices. 

I£  we  are  to  believe  some  devout  persons,  the  first  communion  of 
Madame  de  Dino*s  daughter  constituted  a  singular  and  decisive 
epoch  in  Talleyrand's  life,  and  he  was  aifected  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  the  aspect  of  piety  in  a  çirl  he  fondly  loved.  Certain  it 
ia,  that  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Dino  was  remarkably  devout,  and 
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was  the  object  of  a  sort  of  adoration  on  the  part  of  ^ 
Tallcyrana,  moreover,  was  of  an  incredibly  weak  character,  and 
one  was  more  likely  than  he  to  be  governed  by  a  child.  Thm 
were  the  data  on  which  those  who  sought  his  conTersâon  act  about 
their  work» 

It  will  readily  be  guessed  how  important  such  a  conTeimon  ^ 
pcarcd  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests.     Those  among  them  who  we» 
actuated  by  sincere  zeal  for  religion,  would  of  course  rejoice  onr  it 
as  a  holy  conquest;  tJie  others  beheld  in  it  a  homage  paid  to  Ùéî 
own  ascendancy,  an  unparalleled  humiliation  inflicted  on  Vohiiii&i 
followers,  and  a  proof  that  Catholicism  had  right  of  suzerain^  om 
both  ejctreraes  oi  man's  existence,  birth  and  death.     The  quoodn 
LTchbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  had  spediih 
>mraended  the  conversion  of  his  nephew  to  the  care  of  M.  ae  Qa«* 
n,  whom  with  this  view  he  desired  to  have  for  his  own  sooccMr* 
The  interest  of  the  Church  was  admirably  fmthered  by  the D^ 
lesse  de  Dino,     That  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cotufafli 
and  consequently  entitled  by  birth  to  move  in  8overeigii  iphem^ 
had  long  exercised  the  two-fold  power  of  wit  and  beaa^;  but  et 
one  is  more  lasting  than  the  other;  and  whether  it  wms  tlsil  dbi 
r^wished  to  infuse  fresh  youth  into  her  life  by  a  change  of  habiti^  # 
^Ihat  the  ways  of  Louis  Philippe's  too  bourgeois  court  becsme  il  hi 
însupportably  di^usting  to  her  aristocratic  feeling  she  b^m  » 
sigh  after  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  It  was  in  vam  M*  ThJiais  tad 
the  rest  of  the  new  men  represented  to  her  over  and  over  agn« 
how  improbable  was  the  reconciliation  she  lono^od  for,  and  thai  éâ 
coidd  never  find  elsewhere  what  she  would  lose  ia   witbdnwi^l 
from  the  circle  round  M,  de  Talleyrand,  namely,  the  pleaminï  of  ii- 
£uencing  public  affairs,  and  that  of  having  men  of  wit  in  her  tak 
of  Ëtdmii^rs;  she  still  persisted  in  her  purpose.    Now  she  beliewè— 
and  the  belief  doubtless  became  dearer  to  her  by  conncctiJig  itntf 
with  relimous  sentiments — she  believed  that  from  the  hour  wfc» 
she  should  have  obtained  from  M*  de  Talleyrand  a  public  di^ttinwil 
of  the  past,  her  peace  would  have  been  made  wiux  the  F«iibQttg 
St.  Germain.     In  any  case  that  event  would  be  advamageuoi  m 
her  as  a  means  of  gratiAông  the  queen.     Nor  was  thon  êm  doif 
chimerical  in  the  enterprise,  for  the  duchess  possefiKd  an  inwribk 
sway  over  her  uncle's  inclinations^  endowed  as  she  wii  Ifilll  fcM 
intellect  and  fascinating  wit 

Accordingly,  M*  de  Tallejrrand  began  to  have  freqnesU  fiti  d 
self*examination,  though  he  took  diligent  care  to  let  no  ^n  of  Ûêê 
appear  before  those  iriends,  such  as  MM.  de  Montrond»  l^ieis»  ml 
Mignet,  in  whom  it  might  well  excite  astonishment.  During  Ûm  JêU 
that  preceded  his  death  he  frequently  sent  to  his  bookseller  for  futtt 
books,  and  we  liave  seen  a  scrap  ot  paper  with  the  IbUowiitf  ék 
written  in  pencil  by  his  hand:  Tlie  Chrûtian  Bf limon  amâikndà 
ilir  tnœ  Spirit  of  its  Maxims,  Finally,  arrived  at  the  stal 
inertia  in  which  a  man  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  bîmfrif^ 
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Itlie  pluoitomd  of  Ida  heart  rise  iip  around  him  wherever  he  turned  his 

i€ye8f  he  iQ0olved  to  call  in  a  pnest.     It  was  the  Ahhé  Dupanloup 

*to  whom  he  applied.     He  was  not  yet  attacked  by  the  malady  that 

proved  fatal,  nor  did  he  show  any  other  indicadoufl  of  approaching 

death  than  the  natural  infirmities  of  age. 

The  Abbé  Dupanlou]>  felt  an  extreme  dislike  of  M.  de  Talley- 
ratid;  being  invited  by  him  to  dinner^  he  refused  at  first;  but  at  the 
request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  he  was  obliged  to  enter  upon  an 
intercourse  obviously  i'ov  the  advantage  of  the  church.  Still  he  was 
haunted  by  a  secret  uneasiness.  Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  M.  de 
Talleymnd's  affected  conversion  was  a  flagrant  trick  planned  by  liia 
impiety,  a  last  comedy  audaciously  played  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave/  Wiat  were  too  much  for  a  power  of  dissimulation  which 
was  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  liistory  ?  Tremulously  apprehensive 
of  being  duped,  the  abbé  would  gladly  have  provoked  a  public 
demonstration  that  might  clear  up  his  doubts;  but  Talleyrand*3 
exquisite  politeness  disaimed  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  write 
L  hm  a  letter,  which»  by  suggesting  religious  and  priestly  recollections, 
^should  perforce  elicit  a  deJinite  reply.  Tlie  letter  was  answered, 
and  the  reply  began  thus:  **  The  reminiscences  you  invoke,  Mon- 
r  «eur  FAbbe,  are  all  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  having  sur- 
Ixnised  the  place  they  hold  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  heart.**  Tlicmter- 
ïse  between  the  prince  and  Abbe  Dupanloup  continued,  religion 
ttg  the  subject  of  their  conversations  ;  and  such  was  the  uncer- 
tainty of  mind  of  the  man  who  passed  for  the  patriarch  of  incr^ 
dulity,  that  he  let  himself  be  brought  insensibly  not  only  to  the  idea 
of  iulfiUing  his  rehgious  duties,  but  even  to  that  of  publicly  abjur- 
ing his  past  life.  He  did  so  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  pope,  and 
I  i^ubmittcd  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  wherein  the  prince  confessed 
I  his  errors  with  timorous  humility»  Only  there  was  one  which  ho 
&VC  to  excuse;  but  the  archbishop  would  allow  no  restrictions, 
*  made  certain  changes  in  the  document,  to  which  M,  de  Talley* 
i  submitted,  so  thoroughly  docile  had  he  become» 
By-and-by  he  was  attacked  l>y  a  mortal  disease,  and  the  news  of 
^kat  was  passing  in  his  privacy  was  already  making  its  way  abroad, 
ihough  in  a  vague  form.  It  was  matter  of  inexpressible  surprise 
and  pain  to  the  more  mundane  portion  of  the  prince's  intimate 
acquaintances.  That  M.  de  Talleyrand  should  have  given  a  placo 
to  religiun  and  to  the  ordinary  practices  of  worship  in  the  last  part»  ] 
ing  acts  of  his  Ufe,  was  what  men  like  MM»  Thiers  and  MignetJ 
could  not  but  think  highly  proper  and  becoming;  but  the  public i 
letTBCtation  imposed  on  the  old  man  by  whom  the  famous  mass  in 

Ilibc  Chaîup  de  Mars  liad  been  celebrated,  seemed  to  them  an  out* . 
mpc  niK>n  the  whole  body  of  the  revolutionary  traditions,  and  it  J 
called  lorth  all  their  indignation.  Great  above  all,  was  tlie  wrath  of  j 
M.  de  Montrond,  an  anonymous  statesman  and  clandestine  peniu»;  | 
a  roué  beyond  compare;  a  man  of  de^^erate  morab  ano   '  itcly 

in  debt;  possessing  in  the  highetl  degree  tlie  art  of  I    .  per- 
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tinent  with  gra<;e,  and  the  dandyism  of  infidelity;  a  n»ii  of 
ling  conversational  powers  ;  a  personal  friend  of  the  Un^^a^  a 
superior  to  M.  dc  Talleyrand,  of  whom  he  was  used  to  ay:  * 
eauU  Mp  adoring  himf  He  is  so  vicious*'*     M,  de  Montrond  «ti 
work  with  passionate  and  \'iolent  ardour  to  dispute  possi*3atoo  of  1 
dpng  accomplice  with  the  priestfi.     All  to  no  purpoee. 

Tdleyrand  bad  always  been  very  partial  to  Thiers  aiid  Mij^Mt 
He  liked  their  species  of  talent,  and  the  originality  of  their  fisfteod 
ferttme;  he  flattered  them,  too,  as  historians;  for  thorough  sceptical 
lie  was  in  appearance,  he  was  filled  with  an  almost  puerile  anxMÇ 
as  to  the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  him  by  posterity.  M.  Thiers»  «t 
his  part,  was  grateful  for  the  advances  made  to  his  plebeian  meni  hj 
a  grand  idgneur  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that  the  qu^»  a 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  somewhat  chiUed  their  intercooiaet  1*^ 
eventually  no  rupture  took  place  between  them,  and  M.  ThieC9ea>* 
tinned  always  to  have  ready  access  to  the  prince  :  he  ihoagkl  I0 
perceived  a  disposition  to  exclude  him  irom  the  time  TaUejmad 
was  taken  ill. 

On  the  1 7th  of  May  symptoms  of  approaching  difix>ltt|ioi&  hng 
manifest,  the  declaration,  wnicli  had  been  the  object  of  m  Wâm 
hopes  and  fears,  was  presented  to  the  prince  for  â^nature.  na 
signed  it.  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  appeared^  and  it  is  aaid  tM 
the  expiring  gentilhomme ,  moved  by  such  a  visit,  expressed  his  mât' 
faction  in  these  terms:  **  This  is  the  greatest  honour  ever  cofiAnvl 
on  my  house."  It  is  also  stated — and  it  is  by  clergynaen ,  that  tiitt  fitfH, 
however  improbable  it  may  be,  has  been  whispered  about — tliti  tfc 
king,  having  asked  M.  de  Talleyrand  if  he  was  in  pain,  and  ike 
latter  having  replied,  **  Ay,  like  one  of  the  damned,'*  Louis  Philiipe 
let  fall,  in  a  very  low  whisper,  the  word,  *'  Already?*'  It  wm  wci 
uttered,  however*  in  so  low  a  tone  but  that  the  dying  man  heftid  it, 
and  he  speedily  revenged  himself,  by  making  secret  and  fonnâdaltB 
disclosures  to  the  persons  about  him. 

The  final  hour  amved.  Mortification  was  extending  ùom  Ûê 
viscera  to  the  head:  the  rites  of  the  church  were  broiiglit,  and  tfe 
prayers  for  departing  spirits  were  read.  The  number  of  dislÎD* 
ffuished  visiters  was  considerable,  and  no  impediment  was  oAertd  ii 
their  admission,  it  being  the  Duchesse  de  Dino's  interest  to  gm  lié 
most  public  and  incontestible  notoriety  to  the  circumstasicts  «ttead^ 
ing  the  prince's  last  moments.  How  strange  wïis  the  ArmaEf  flf 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  language  among  the  persons  picsent  SoM 
were  vexed  at  tiie  paraphernalia  of  Catholicism  around  thml  dcilll- 
bed;  the  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  comfort  and  ootstolain 
from  the  sight,  and  among  these  were  the  Due  de  Noftilki  taà 
Madame  de  Castellane.  Many  thought  of  the  curious  mrchlinii 
that  would  no  doubt  be  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  a  num  w^  hi 
spent  hall'  a  century  beliind  the  soen^e  of  history;  tb^  wm  sat 
•«•are  that  his  memoirs,  deposited  in  England^  were,  by  nis  esptm 
e»  not  to  be  opened  unUl  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  yeti& 
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About  four  in  the  afi^emoon  it  was  evident  he  had  but  a  &w 
minutes  to  live.  Still  he  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  appeared 
attentive  to  the  prayers.  When  his  patron  sainta  were  named, 
Charles,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Maunce  the  Martjrr,  he  responded 
£sdntly  :  *'  Have  pity  upon  me  !'*  At  last,  when  the  Abbé  Dupanloup 
related  to  him  these  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris:  *'  For  M.  de 
Talleyrand  I  would  give  my  life;"  he  repUed,  '^  He  might  make  a 
better  use  of  it,'*  and  expired. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  official  pomp  of  his  obsequies;  but* 
the  people,  who  doubted  how  it  fared  with  his  soul,  made  the  dead 
man's  memory  the  subject  of  their  sarcastic  mirth. 

Yet,  strange  and  heart-rending  contrast  !  this  man,  who  was  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  who  despised  mankind,  who  never  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  millions  of  human  beings  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  who 
dabbled  in  all  the  famous  iniquities  of  his  time,  who  made  of  politics 
a  science  imfeeling  and  hard  to  excess,  abominable  and  pestilent, 
tliis  man  displayed  no  ordinary  kindness  of  disposition  in  private  life. 
The  people  of  ms  household  were  devotedly  attached  to  him.  To  -peat 
with  a  domestic  was  so  painful  to  him,  tmit  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  do  it.     He  felt  aifection  and  friendship,  and  he  had  friends. 

No  matter.  The  man  who  deals  with  the  destinies  of  nations 
must  be  endowed  ^vith  more  than  a  certain  di^^sition  to  compas- 
âonate  individual  sufferings.  Talleyrand's  poutical  existence  was 
but  a  prolonged  scandal  :  it  is  just,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
held  up  to  infamy.  He  it  was,  indeed,  who  hatched  that  contem- 
porary immorality  wliich  afterwards  supported  him.  In  his  school 
were  formed  that  race  of  boudoir  philosophers  whom  we  have  since 
seen  mistaking  cynicism  for  a  proof  of  superiority,  and  corruption 
for  devemess,  plagiaries  of  prosperous  vice,  scoundrels  at  second 
hand. 

But,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  true  that  intellect  is  of  the  party  of 
the  dishonest  M.  de  Talleyrand,  we  repeat,  and  truth  commands 
us  to  do  so,  M .  de  Talleyrand  was  a  man  of  mediocrity.  To  M. 
d'Hauterive  belonged  the  merit  of  the  diplomatic  labours  of  which 
the  prince  usurped  all  the  honour.  The  treaties  to  which  his  name 
is  attached  as  Napoleon's  servant,  were  concluded  by  the  sword  of 
his  master.  Discarded  by  the  Emperor,  after  having  been  discarded 
by  the  Republic,  he  did  not  foresee  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
did  not  consider  it  possible  until  they  entered  Paris.  The  Hundred 
Days  took  his  absurdly  vaimted  foresight  by  surprise.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  though  the  division  of  the  spoil  excited  bickerings 
between  the  victorious  powers  which  a  skilful  negotiator  mignt 
easily  have  turned  to  account,  he  could  not  prevent  either  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  wiiich  was  to  constitute  a 
barrier  against  us  on  the  north,  nor  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
which  was  to  serve  the  same  pui-pose  on  the  south  ;  he  allied  himself 
against  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  friendly  to  us,  with  Eng- 
land, which  strove  eagerly  for  our  ruin;  he  could  do  nothing,  abso- 
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lutely  nothing,  for  the  King  of  Saxony,  our  most  (aithful  ally;  and 
instead  of  giving  France  a  secondary  power  for  neighbour  on  tka 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  Russia  proposed,  he  contrived,  either  throughy 
imbecility  or  treachery,  to  establish  at  our  gates  Prussia,  a  princiS^f 
and  hostile  power.     He  wag  unable  to  keep  his  ground  under  u^^ 
Restoration,  to  which  Fouche  himself,  the  regicide  Fouchi?,  oon- 
trived  to  make  liimself  necessary.     He  had  no  part  in  the  acoewn 
of  Louis  Philippe,  so  utterly  null  was  his  influence  in  1830  !     btl» 
Conference?  of  London,  reduced  to  play  quite  a  subordinaic  part,  ïm 
was  shamefully  excluded  from  the   deUberations   concenung  the 
destruction  of  the  fortresses  erected  against  France,  and  he  wn 
made  to  sign  the  treaty  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles,  an  appendix  ta 
those  of  1815.     He  knew  nothing  of  the  Quadruple  Albance  ualil 
after  its  conclusion  ^  and  he  allowed  the  idea  of  it  to  be  attributed  tp 
himself.     His  aristocratic  vanity  being  mortified  by  Lord  Palmrr- 
ston,  he  revenged  himself  by  separating  from  the  Whigs,  and  froa 
England,  and  took  part  with  the  continental  policy,  he»  to  who 
ignorant  panegyrists  have  ascribed  such  foresight  and  profound  vieti 
Lastly,  being  recalled  from  London,  he  was  obUged»  in  order 
retain  a  remnant  of  influence,  to  stoop  to  the  office  of  a  &l 
and  he  drew  down  on  him  one  day  this  cutting  remark  on  the  p«t 
of  M.  Thiers:  *' That  under  Napoleon  M,  tie  Tullcyrand  énn  " 
have  been  the  obsequious  courtier  of  glory  and  gi'eatness,  why  t 
was  all  very  well  ;  but  to  fawn  on  this  one  T*     Thus,  not  ona  uu:i 
there  to  prove  M.  de  Talleyrand  s  ability. 

It  is  very  true  he  weathered  out  many  storms  and  died  in  his  hci  j 
But  what  arc  the  requisites  to  enable  a  mau  to  keep  his  feet  in  ta>  j 
higher  regions  of  politics,  when  he  aspires  to  nothintj  more?  tj^A 
have  a  slavish  soul  ;  to  be  capable  ol*  falsehood  and  ingratitude  w^^ 
misfortune;  to  crawl  under  the  feet  of  tyranny;  to  feel  neither  1o6t 

Eride,  nor  grand  ambition;  to  be  insignificant  enough  to  cteap 
atred,  and  vile  cnougli  to  be  made  use  of  by  those  who  despise  fhrfi 
tool  This  is  what  is  called  the  genius  of  the  prosperouB  umn  I  îh 
but  descend  to  the  humblest  conditions  in  liÉe;  look  at  yùùàa 
wretch  struggling  with  hard  penury;  calculate  the  extent  of  the  ir* 
sources  he  must  put  in  operation  to  escape  from  starvation,  the  povff 
of  will  he  exerts  against  despair.  "  You  think  yoursell'a  groai  mas, 
M.  le  comte,  because  you  are  a  grand  seigneur,*'  said  BeautnaiclaiSL 
*'•  Morbleu  !  It  has  cost  me»  an  unit  in  the  obscure  multitude,  a groHa 
expenditure  of  skill  and  judgment  to  exist  merely,  than  kave  beei 
employed  these  hundred  years  in  goveiTiing  all  the  Spains/'  K<H 
«oooess  is  not  the  measure  of  genius.  True  greatnœs  docs  txA  «» 
easily  obtain  impunity.  Alone,  broken,  exiled  to  a  speck  in  the 
sea,  and  fascinating,  even  in  his  helpless  state,  the  gaxe  of  the  whck 
anxious  world,  Naf>oleon  was  more  imposing  tlmn  at  the  sumnuS  d 
his  fortunes,  when  the  trappings  of  sovereign  power  half  c\ 
hid  greatness. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  legislative  labours  of  the  year  1838  were  very  important,  not 
as  Tecarded  their  results,  but  their  objects:— let  us  review  them. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  law  respecting  the  iunctions  of  tlie 
emiseih  gêner av^  and  the  coitstrih  d'arrondisaemmit:  beset  with  uso- 
lese  details,  and  conceived  in  the  narrowest  spirit,  it  made  no  change 
in  tlie  ailministrative  mechanism  we  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  de- 
jfipribe,  and  it  argued  complete  Ignorance  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
tk>Ktical  science  on  the  part  of  the  bourgeoisie.  There  can,  in  fact, 
be  but  two  forces  in  society,  the  commune  (parish),  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  idea  of  association,  and  the  state,  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  nationality.  As  for  the  departmental  authority»  its  pur- 
pose must  evidently  be  only  to  be  the  intermediate  link  between 
those  two  essential  forces.  The  Cliarabers,  therefore,  undertook  an 
idle  and  silly  task  when,  not  having  yet  done  anything  towards  con- 
fitituting  the  commune,  they  attempted  to  constitute  the  department. 

The  elective  Chamber  had  next  to  organise  the  general  statT  of  the 
French  army.  France  kept  on  foot  280,000  men,  distributed  into 
fifty -three  regiments  of  cavalry,  eighty-eight  r^mcnts  of  infantiy, 
and  the  special  arms.  It  was  on  tliese  data,  although  they  were 
variable  by  nature,  that  the  Chamber  relied  in  fixing  the  numbers 
of  marshals  and  generals.  It  was  settled  tliat  there  should  be  six  of 
the  fonner  in  time  of  peace  and  twelve  in  war,  and  tliat  the  body 
of  general  officers  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  on  active 
service,  comprising  eighty  lieutenant-generals  and  one  hundred  and 
Bucty  field-marshals,  and  the  other  in  reserve;  that  lieutenant-generals 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  complete,  and  field-marshak  at  the  age 
of  sixty -two,  should  be  transferrea  from  the  former  to  the  latter  class; 
that  general  ofîiccra  should  not  be  superannuated  except  at  thebown 
Tcquest,  unless  a  council  of  inquiry  should  have  pronounced  them 
încîipable  of  continued  active  serWce*  These  ai-rangements  had  tlie 
Bcrious  defect  of  laying  down  a  rule,  the  too  absolute  intlexibility  of 
Tifhich  tended  to  deprive  the  country  of  services  sometimes  pi-ecious 
and  necessary.  But  they  were  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  minister  ;  they  hindered  the  licroes  of  the 
aateobambcr  from  incumbering  the  service  with  their  useless  pre- 
tence; in  a  word,  they  rescued  the  army  from  the  rt{/ime  du  Inm 
plaisir.  Accordingly,  the  law  was  favourably  regarded  by  the 
public,  so  much  had  the  conduct  of  the  various  governments  endured 
py  France  brought  the  principle  of  authority  into  discredit 

Of  all  the  institutions  found  by  us  in  the  glorious  heritage  be* 
queathcd  by  otir  fathers,  there  was  not  one  so  salutary  in  its  efiects  as  that 
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of  the  juges  de  paix  (justices  of  the  peace):  it  was  one,  therefore, 
which  should  not  have  been  touched  without  much  reserve  and  pru- 
dence. The  Chambers  did  not  sufficiently  feel  this.  They  thou^ 
that  by  extending  the  functions  of  the  juge  de  paix  they  would 
strengthen  the  institution  :  on  the  contrary,  this  could  but  impair  it 
and  put  its  advantages  in  jeopardy.  The  juge  de  paix  is  the  living 
law  ;  his  authority  possesses  this  excellent  quaUty,  that  its  essence  is 
paternal.  Organ  of  those  traditions  of  equity,  whereof  Grod  is  the 
source,  it  must  judge  with  simplicity  of  heart  if  it  would  not  over- 
step the  limit  of  its  sacred  duties.  Was  it  wise  then  to  take  these 
magistrates  of  the  poor  out  of  the  range  of  simple  questions  and  sum- 
mary processes,  and  to  burden  them  with  a  task,  which,  lequirino:  t 
profound  knowledge  of  the  written  law,  made  it  not  unlikely  vaaX 
the  lawyer  would  supplant  the  conciliator,  the  functionary  the  nnn? 

But  at  least  the  law  on  juges  de  paix  was  only  imprudent:  that  on 
lunatics  was  almost  odious;  for  it  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  execu- 
tive the  liberty  of  every  individual  suspected  of  insanity. 

Here  a  question  presents  itself  which  is  deserving  of  being  set 
forth  in  a  complete  manner,  on  accoimt  of  the  shock  it  occasion^  the 

Siblic  mind,  and  because  it  is  connected  with  considerations  of  i 
gher  order. 

If  there  be  an  incontestible  right,  it  is  that  which  belongs  to  eveiy 
debtor  to  Uberate  himself  by  payment  of  the  sum  lent  him.  Accord- 
ingly, the  authors  of  the  Civil  Code  declared  in  Art.  MDCCOCXI.: 
**  Every  annual  charge  in  perpetuity  is  essentially  redeemable.'' 

Could  the  state  claim  the  benefit  of  the  right  which  the  Civil  Code 
recognised  in  every  debtor?  Might  it  say  to  the  fundholders:  "  I 
have  paid  you  up  to  this  day  five  francs  interest  for  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  francs;  here  are  a  hundred  francs;  now  we  are  quits?"  Such 
was,  in  its  naked  simplicity,  the  question  to  be  solved,  and  it  was  of 
high  importance  that  the  solution  should  be  in  favour  of  the  state. 

In  fact,  the  interest  of  money  at  this  period  having  fallen  below 
five  per  cent.,  the  state  would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  lenders  dis- 
posed to  furnish  it  a  capital,  say  of  one  hundred  francs,  for  a  yearly 
interest  of  four  francs,  whereby  it  would  have  extinguished  an  annual 
charge  of  five  francs,  and  thus  diminished  by  one-fifth  the  amount 
annually  paid  out  of  the  treasury  to  the  fundholder. 

Supposing  the  fundholders  chose,  instead  of  being  repaid  their 
capital,  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  receive  four  percent 
interest  per  annum  upon  it,  they  would  have  been  at  liberty  toMoso. 

The  question  then  was,  not  that  of  reducing  the  income  of  the 
fundholders,  but  of  paying  them  off,  only  the  option  of  camoersim 
would  be  afforded  them  as  a  means  of  escaping,  if  they  pleased, 
from  the  right  which  the  state  possessed  of  paying  them  off. 

Consequently,  the  question  had  been  badly  propounded  in  saying: 
Conversion  of  t tie  rentes;  the  phrase  ought  to  have  been:  Repay  mad 
of  the  rentes^  with  liberty  to  convert. 

Would  it  be  believed?   The  most  obstinate  debates  wwe  ctiried 
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on,  leqpectiii^  the  merits  of  an  operation  so  legitimate,  so  beneficial, 
so  imperatively  called  for  by  the  penury  of  tlic  exchequer,  and  by  the 
public  distress. 

The  adversaries  of  conversion  considered  tlie  measure  illegal,  sup- 
porting  their  opinion  on  the  words  rentes  perpétuelles  inscribed  in  the 
Great  Book.  They  appealed  to  the  law  of  the  9th  Vendémiaire, 
An  VI.,  which  did  not  annihilate  two-thirds  of  the  public  debt,  with- 
out declaring  the  other  third  exempt  from  all  present  cr future  draw^ 
back.  They  talked  lamentably  of  the  fate  of  the  small  fundholders, 
who  were  to  be  inexorably  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  the  income 
on  which  they  had  coimted  for  their  old  days,  and  which  was  tho 
fruit  of  their  hard  savings.  You  call  it  conversion,  they  exclaimed, 
but  the  measure  is  really  one  of  spoliation.  Do  you  think  we  will 
consent  to  a  disguised  bankruptcy  i 

But  the  partisans  of  conversion  replied  with  decisive  arguments. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  expression  rerUcs  perpétuelles^  which 
was  made  a  pretext  for  opposing  the  operation?  Was  it  not  evident 
that  the  legislator  had  used  the  words  in  contradistinction  to  rentes 
viagcrts  (hfe  annuities)?     And  if  there  was  a  grammatical  incom- 
patibility between   the   words  rente  perpétuelle  and   rente  roche* 
table  (redeemable),  how  was  Article  mdccccxi.  of  the  Civil  Code  to 
be  explained:  *'  Every  annual  charge  in  perpetuity  is  essentiallv  re- 
deemable?'*    What  !  the  state  was  not  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  community,  that  right  which  the  code  conicrred  on  each 
citisen  with  regard  to  his  private  dealings  !     The  law  of  the  9th 
Vendémiaire,  An  VL,  was  quoted:  but  was  repayment   synony- 
mous with  drawback?     Curious  discovery!     It  was  a  robbery  on 
the  fundholders  to  pay  them  back  what  they  had  lent,  or  rather 
what  they  were  held  to  have  lent  !  for  when  the  law  of  Vendémiaire 
was  passed,  the  rentes  were  not  worth  more  in  the  market  than  nine 
or  ten  francs.     Now  it  was  for  these  rentes^  then  purchased  at  nine 
or  ten  francs  by  some  of  their  actual  possessors,  that  the  state  of- 
fered 100  francs  :  and  this  was  called  a  robbery,  a  disused  bank- 
ruptcy.    As  for  the  damage  accruing  to  small  fundholders,  was  this 
a  more  lamentable  thing  than  the  fate  of  so  many  agriculturists  and 
day-labourers,  and  journeymen,  deprived  of  income,  and  sometimes 
of  wages?     If  the  poor  man  who  received  a  rente  was  to  be  pitied, 
was  there  not  more  reason  to  pity  the  poor  man,  poorer  still,  wlio 
paid  it?     Why  did  not  these  philanthropists  track  the  steps  of  tho 
DSC,  and  to  down  with  it  everywhere  (for  where  was  the  spot  into 
which  it  did  not  descend?),  into  those  depths  of  wretchedness  from 
whenoc  the  indirect  taxes  are  gathered,  that  melancholy  revenue 
every  fraction  of  which  represents  a  pang?   But  no:  rich  proprietora 
and  opulent  capitalists  provided  with  good  interest  for  their  money, 
these  were  in  reaUty  the  persons  whose  cause  was  defended  by  those 
who  affected  to  plead  only  that  of  the  small  fundholdcr:  and  the 
proof  of  this  was,  that  the  opponents  of  the  operation  were  courtiers, 
wziterB  in  the  Journal  des  Débats^  bankers  and  bankers'  friends,  and 
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the  very  same  who,  on  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  Ljons,  ffltol' 
with  a  famishing  and  insurgent  population,  had  prescribed  gmpf 
shot  as  the  only  remedy,  being  doubtless  of  opinion,  that  it  wis  ^ 
monstrous  crime  on  the  part  of  the  weavers  to  have  been  witlsout 
bread  ! 

The  dispute  had  reached  tliis  pitch  of  violence  and  aennMny; 
when  the  measure  was  brought  foi-ward  in  the  Cliamber  on  the  ITtli 
of  April,  1838.     The  court  was  utterly  averse  to  the  ooni> 
but  the  measure  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  com 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  their  reporter,  M.  Antoine  Paasy,  , 
majority  of  the  deputies,  and  by  the  loudly  declared  opinion  ( 
public. 

The  amount  of  five  per  cent,  rentes  enrolled  in  the  Greal  Book 
being  134,000,000,  the  proposed  operation  would  have  rcaliflej  i 
saving  of  more  than  13,000,000  a  year,  even  though  the 
of  interest  had  only  been  from  five  to  four  and  one-half  per 
But  it  promised  a  more  useful,  though  a  less  direct,  result,  and  tli 
was  what  particularly  struck  the  minds  of  the  judicioiis.     ** 
lowering  of  the  interest  on  money,"  said  Turgot,   **  i    **' 
tiring  of  the  sea,  leaving  behind  dry  lands  to  be  re n 
by  man's  labour:'*  a  magnificejit  and  just  illustration!     The  ixi^ 

1)rice  of  capital  is  the  despotism  ratified  by  modern  civiliaatioa,  a 
eaden  despotism  which  depresses  industry,  fetters  hunum  actiyitVi 
and  subjects  intellect  to  a  soverei^pity  as  gross  as  it  is  etolid.  ïo 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  public  iunds,  is  at  the  same  time  to 
lower  that  of  the  capital  required  in  trade  and  agriculture;  b«lttB 
the  price  of  the  public  funds  is  a  regulating  pri<^,  corves  as  a  *^n^t^ 
of  comparison  in  private  transactions,  and  is,  in  shorty  iKe  th^RDO- 
meter  by  which  the  demands  of  the  capitalist  are  medisiiied. 
augment  the  value  of  labour,  to  weaken  the  tyranny  of  tnonqr, 
dimim'sh  the  premium  paid  to  idleness  by  a  corrupt  system  of  i 
to  tend  to  revive  the  sense  of  his  own  dignity  m  uie  brcâst 
poor  man,  such  were  the  certain,  though  remote,  oooaequeocco 
the  measure  under  discussion. 

There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  tq  the  adoption  of  the  prinâpli^ 
but  what  was  the  most  eligible  mode  of  applying  it?  Two  woe 
proposed. 

The  first  consisted  in  paying  off  the  capital  of  the  fî  i  «mU, 

with  money  niised  by  inning  rtntfs  with  a  lower  rai  cj^ 

but  which,  nevertheless,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  money 
the  state  could  dispose  of  at  100  francs,  that  is  at  p«r.     Thn» 
each  yearly  rente  ol  four  francs  issued  by  it,  the  slAte  would  ha^ 
ïeceived  ToO  francs,  with  which  it  would  have  paid  off  tHe 
of  one  refite  of  five  francs,  unless  the  holder  of  the  hitter  oa 
lo  receive  only  four  francs  annually,  whicli  would  have  come  to  tkfi 
lame  thing  as  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  and  would  iliD  Ittit 
procured  it  a  profit  of  one-fifth* 

The  second  plan  consisted  in  issuing  for  the  redemption  i 
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five  per  cents,  other  rentes  of  lower  rate,  and  costing  at  current  pricca 
1q80  man  UK)  francs,  that  is  being  below  pnr. 

The  difference  between  the  two  plans  was  as  follows: 

The  holders  of  state  securities  must  always  be  paid  off  at  par,  say 
at  100  francs.  It  matters  not  whether  the  state  have  received  100 
francs  or  a  less  sum  for  the  rente  issued  by  it;  it  must  always  pay 
100  francs  when  it  wishes  to  fix^e  itself  from  the  payment  of  the 
yearly  rente,  whatever  that  may  be. 

When,  therefore»  the  state  issues  rentes  at  par^  receiving  100 
fimncs  for  each  of  them»  it  will  not  be  under  an  obligation  of  re- 
Itmding  at  a  future  day  a  capital  larger  than  that  it  has  actually 
leceived;  consequently,  this  operation  produces  no  augmentation  of 
capital  in  the  public  debt 

\VTien,  on  the  contrary,  the  state  issues  rentes  helmc  par,  it  realises 
for  each  of  them  less  than  100  francs,  and  incurs  the  obligation  of 
subsequently  paying  100  francs  to  redeem  them,  that  is  to  say,  a 
linger  capital  than  actually  entered  its  coffers.  Hence  results  an 
Augmentation  of  capital  in  the  public  debt. 

Thus  the  debt  consists  of  two  things  which  it  is  important  not  to 
confound  one  with  the  other,  viz.:  capital  and  interest.  It  may 
happen  that  while  the  former  increases,  there  is  a  parallel  decreaae 
in  the  latter.  This  is  indeed  the  necessary  result  of  every  conversion 
effected  below  par,* 

Such  were  the  two  methods  proposed  :    the  discussion  turned 

almost  wholly  upon  their  comparative  merits  ;  and  among  those  who 

cppoaad  the  second  scheme,  no  one  did  so  with  mote  cogent  force  tlian 

Gûrmer  Pages,     Until  then,  he  had  not  been  suspected  of  any 

fiuniliarity  with  the  dry  science  of  figures,  and  the  surprise  he  excited 

lent  additional  effect  to  liis  lively  and  engaging,  though  substantial 

aiid  business-like  eloquence.     He  first  advexted  to  the  fact,  that  the 

mmrHssement  (sinking  fund)  was  a  fund  fed  by  taxation,  and  created 

for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  by 

flitoccssivc  redemptions  ot rentes.    Now  to  augment,  oy  a  conversion 

H  below  par,  a  capital  which  the  sinking  fund  was  specially  instituted 

V  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing,  was  a  nonsensical  operation,  accord- 

H  ing  to  tnc  republican  orator,  since  it  was  in  fact  takmg  from  the  tax- 

^k#lDordflr  tOMsirt  tbe ocmceptiôiit  of  thcMc  whotit)  not  Aunilijir  with  tlie  lau^ 
MHhi  «f  ftnanoe»  let  tis  mippote  tluit  the  tute  iuues  ilTo  renfr*  of  three  Ttmacm  eadi. 
'fill  b  mB  much  m  to  say  thftt  it  contmcts  to  jmj  the  new  haaen  mo  mnnviÉl 
It,  amounting  to  fifteen  tnnt».  Now,  if  tbt?  nuirket  price  of  the  three  per 
becightj  frunce,  the  itate  will  huTo  received  for  the  five  remte»  iniied  by  H 
wm  eighty  francs,  or  400  francs,  which  wiU  enable  it  to  pay  olT  at  par  mar 
of  ûve  trinCMt  or,  in  other  words,  to  rid  itaelf  of  the  ohligaUoo  to  pa^  the  old 
1  a  jearlj  interest,  anwunting  to  twenty  francs. 
Séring  of  y^arly  interest  in  this  way:  five  franca. 

Bat  if  it  wuihtt  afterwards  to  imy  back  the  capital  of  the  five  natm  at  three  fratiea, 
Bs  if  can  only  do  to  at  par,  tlmt  is  to  say*  at  the  rate  of  100  fmnoatir  cwfa,  it  will  be 
ttbUged  lo  disborse  500  fhuicf  instead  of  the  400  francs  it  had  reoelved. 
Ijom  on  the  capital  in  this  way:  100  ftanoi. 

Bo  tiiai  the  opmtion  will  have  had  the  eflhct  of  diminishing  the  debt  as  refudl 
the  yearly  outgoifigt  for  interest,  and  of  augmenting  it  as  regards  the  capital  to  bl 
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payers  with  one  band  mucli  more  than  was  retained  to  them  witk 
the  other.  Instead  of  this,  he  proposed  that  the  converaion  should  be 
effected  by  issuing  a  rente  which  could  be  sold  for  100  finmcs  ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  b^  issuing  a  four  per  cent,  rente  at  par. 

But  if  dus  system  was  the  most  simple  ;  if  it  had  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  debt  without  augmentinj^  its  capital  ;  if  it 
alleviatâ  present  burdens,  and  did  not  forestall  the  future  ;  did  it  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  present  a  serious  dan^  ?  That  it  did  so,  was  flhovi 
¥rith  great  force  by  a  celebrated  financier,  M.  Jacques  Laffitte.  Let 
the  state,  he  said,  propose  to  pay  off  the  holders  of  the  rentes;  ithii 
assuredly  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  of  the  most  pressing  imp(»1iiioe 
to  it  that  its  present  creditors  should  continue  to  be  holders  of  iH 
securities  by  submitting  to  the  conversion.  How  embarraasing  would 
it  be  to  the  exchequer  if  the  fundholders,  turned  out  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  were  all  to  make  up  their  minds  to  be  paid  off  !  could  the 
state  possibly  hold  out  against  such  a  run  upon  its  coffers  ?  Cleari^,  it 
coidd  not  And  then,  what  an  uproar  !  what  a  panic  !  A  cris»  of 
this  sort  might  reach  a  fearful  pitch,  and  it  would  be  the  heb;fat  of 
imprudence  to  risk  it.  Hence  M.  Jacques  Laffitte  concluded^  thit 
it  was  expedient  whilst  reducing  the  rentes  to  hold  out  to  their  poi- 
sessors  an  inducement  which  should  lead  them  to  prefer  oonveiMi 
to  reimbursement  of  their  capital  :  and  this  inducement  he  found  ia 
the  emission  of  three  and  a  half  per  cents,  at  eighty-three  fnnci, 
thirty-three  centimes,  because  in  this  way  the  fundholders  would 
be  consoled  for  the  diminution  of  their  revenue  by  the  hope  of  one 
day  gaining  on  their  capital,  whereas  conversion  at  par  entailed  t 
loss  upon  them  without  compensation.* 

Tlie  two  camps  once  marked  out,  each  man  hastened  to  that  one 
to  which  his  instincts,  his  interests,  or  his  personal  predilecdoni 
called  him  ;  but  the  parliamentary  mêlée  soon  became  so  confused, 
and  such  darkness  overspread  the  field  of  battle,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  distinct  notion  of  what  was  passing. 

Convert  at  par  !   cried  one  party  with  M.  Gamier  Pages  ;   but 

*  Under  liaffitte's  system  the  fundholder  might  have  said:  **  If  I  compel  the  stale 
to  pay  me  oS^  I  shall  have  in  my  hands  a  capital,  which  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  it  hard 
to  mTcst,  or  which  I  sliall  invest  badly.  Well,  then,  the  state  oofers  me  for  a  capitri 
of  eighty-three  francs  thirty-three  centimes,  a  rente  of  three  francs  and  a  halt  whiA 
is  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  a  rente  of  four  francs  twenty  centimes,  for  a  capiat 
of  100  francs.  For  erery  five  francs  I  now  receive  I  shall  henceforth  get  hvt  fbor 
francs  twenty  centimes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  and  a  half  per  oasts^  I 
am  about  to  hold,  and  which  are  at  present  worth  only  eighty-tlunee  francs,  thiitf- 
three  centimes  eadi,  will  some  time  or  other  be  worth  more,  since  the  fonds  ahri^ 
have  a  tendency  to  rise  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  partienlarly  when  tkey 
«re  not  above  par  like  the  five  per  cents.  So,  then,  if  I  submit  for  a  while  to  te 
flomething  in  the  way  of  interest.  I  shall  have  a  very  fair  and  almost  certain  chnoi 
of  gaining  a  good  deal  on  my  capital,  when  I  fed  disposed  to  sdL** 

Under  the  system  proposed  by  Gamier  Pages,  the  rentier  would  hav«  been  in  t 

wnr  diflferent  position:  for  instead  (tf  his  rente  of  five  francs  he  was  offered  a  lower  coc 

vfaidi,  moreover,  had  afaieady  reached  par.    Now  tliere  are  two  reasons,  why  rcaiv 

«ft  par  are  not  susceptible  of  a  great  rise:  first,  because,  for  reasons  which  wiD  to 

inmlsinfid  by  and  by,  the  sinking  fund  is  forbidden  to  redeem  them  as  soon  as  tiMy 

«risen  above  par;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  price  of  a^ythii^  rises  less  the 

hojers  there  an  ;  secondly,  because  renitt  that  have  risen  above  par  sr  If 

«ry  drcamitance  ex^oieiXo  «Vjob^l  cnK^^xûc»^  which  tends  to  Jliuulil  ffhl 
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tlieir  ofnxments  answered  them  :  Take  care  what  you  do  ;  all  the 
fundholden  will  make  a  run  upon  the  treasury  ;  the  operation  will 
be  impossible. 

Let  us  convert  below  par,  said  the  other  party  with  M.  Jacques 
Laffitte  ;  but  they  were  answered  :  you  will  thereby  augment  the 
capital  which  the  sinking  fund  is  intended  to  redeem  ;  and  do  you 
not  see  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  make  the  state  lose  more  by  the  ex- 
tinction than  it  would  gain  by  the  conversion  ?  The  operation 
would  be  ruinous. 

Both  sides  were  wrong,  and  their  error  proceeded  from  this,  that 
no  one  perceived  that  before  taking  in  hand  the  problem  of  conversion 
the  sinking  fund  ought  to  have  l^n  abolished. 

That  bang  done,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  augmentation  of 
of  the  capital  would  fall  to  the  ground  at  once.  For  it  were  of  little 
moment  m  a  financial  point  of  view  that  the  capital  of  the  public 
debt  should  be  increased,  were  it  considered  as  never  to  be  redeemed. 
Tlie  augmentation  in  question  would  in  that  case  become  a  mere 
nominal  burden,  and  the  best  system  as  regarded  economy  exclu- 
sively, might  be  summed  up  in  these  terms  :  Let  us  indefinitely 
augment  the  capital  of  the  debt,  which  is  a  fictitious  burden,  and 
let  us  iadefinitcly  reduce  the  interest  of  the  debt,  which  is  a  real 
burden. 

Besides,  nothing  coidd  have  been  easier  than  to  prove  how  cum- 
brous and  absurd  was  the  institution  of  the  sinking  fund.*     M. 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  Mtisfactorj  to  oar  retders  if  we  here  gire  them  a  descriptioii 
of  this  struige  Tnechmiim,  and  a  demonstration  of  its  inherent  defects.  The  histoir 
«C  the  sinking  fVmd  ought,  too,  to  hare  its  phioe  in  the  financial  portion  of  the  task 
we  Imto  nndortaken. 

Hnroar  or  the  Sinkdio  Fund. — ^This  fund  was  created  in  France  by  the  law  of 
the  28th  of  April,  1S16.  It  was  at  first  aUotted  a  yearly  sum  of  20,000,000  of  francs, 
which  was  raised  to  40,000.000  by  the  law  of  March  25, 1817. 

The  ftmd  was  to  he  employed  in  buying  in  the  rentes  (stock)  from  time  to  time  at 
the  durent  maj^et  prices;  the  stock  bought  in  was  not,  however,  to  be  annulled; 
hut  the  interest  upon  it  was  to  be  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  by  the  state,  until  the 
legJslaterB  should  have  decided  otherwise. 

The  idea  of  the  sinking  fund  was  based  on  the  theory  of  compound  interest;  a 
narvcttoQS  theray  at  first  sight,  since,  with  a  dotation  of  one  per  cent,  succcssiTcly 
aogUMnted  by  the  interest  on  the  capital  redeemed,  a  debt  at  five  per  cent,  would  be 
extinguished,  by  purchases  at  par,  in  the  course  of  thirty -six  years!  Accordingly,  Dr. 
Price  firand  it  no  difllcult  matter  to  captivate  the  minds  of  men  by  the  magic  of  such 
an  arithmetic  as  this.  But  to  prevent  these  fine  calculations  from  becoming  a  source 
of  déception,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that,  whilst  extinguishing  debt  with  one 
hand,  UMse  should  have  been  no  need  of  borrowing  with  the  other,  as  actually  came 
to  pass  in  France. 

The  fiiUowing  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  so  much  lauded  mechanism: — A 
criaa  oocors;  the  state  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  emergency:  it  raises  a 
loan  at  five  per  oenL  Foreach  remte  of  five  francs  it  issues  it  will  be  deemed  to  have 
received  100  francs,  and  will  acknowledge  itself  debtor  to  that  amount.  But  how 
anehwill  it  have  actually  received?  Not  more,  perhaps,  than  fifty-two  francs; 
the  rest  will  have  been  pocketed  by  the  bankers  and  others  who  contracted  for  the 
kMUL  Wdl,  the  crisis  passes  over,  oonfidisice  revives,  and  the  {fficc  of  stock  rises. 
Thtm  oomes  the  sinking  fbnd  and  buys  in  at  the  rate  of  eighty-two  or  eighty-three 
llranca,  the  rmUeêtor  which  the  state  bad  received  only  fifty-two  francs.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  ruinous,  more  absurd  than  such  a  proceeding?  Now, 
Orne  koothii^  hypothetical  in  what  we  have  just  stated;  it  is  simply  the  history  of 
whatvaidooehiisn. 
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Laffitte  was  well  aware  of  this.      He  too  had  formerly  put  faîlhl 
the  so  inuch-kuclcd  marvels  of  the  sinkitig  fund  ;  but  he  had  ajl 


Frcim  1816  to  the  end  of  1823  the  Treaaury  Iwrrowed  1J99,!S.%139  fraact,  Wlâm, 
Ht  the  same  time,  it  was  emptoyiug  1^76,462,534  fraac9on  the  exUfketiiiQ  «f  li» 
rentex.  Let  it  be  calculated  how  niucb  such  a  niechanism  aa  ihis  mini  bmitt  oM  tit 
state  < 

In  1825f  howcTer,  n  f^Ummering  of  the  trnth  heg&n  to  he  peroeived;  it  htgPD  Ivte 
sufpccted  that  il  much  longer  contiutmnce  of  thusort  of  rell^  would  eodioUKniB 
of  the  state.  A  law  vriis  then  passed,  forbidding  the  sinking  fuiid  to  purchawikiit 
par;  and  as  the  five  per  cents,  were  then  in  thxit  prcdicjunent,  they  wen;  placed  Mori 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  intention  of  the  leçialatnre  wi»  nuaifeM: 
the  fire  per  cents,  were  too  dear,  and  it  ck'ckre<l  thjit  it  would  be  niitioiu  to  pHlÉai 
them  for  extinction.  Tliat  was  all  very  well:  but  the  threi:;  per  centa»  wen  tliB 
ei^'hty-one  francs,  consequently  below  par,  and  therefore  vi  ithin  the  ApptkalSoBitf  llf 
sinking  ftmd;  and  herem  consisted  the  folly.  For  a  rtntc  of  three  Ikimca,  far  •IW» 
you  pay  eighty-onc  francs,  is  in  reality  dearer  than  se.  rentt  of  ûre  f  nmci,  purdaflii 
at  1 10  francs.  Thus,  with  ridiculous  inconjsistcDcy,  the  law  of  IB^o  prohifaiAed  Ik 
fiuklng  fond  from  buying  in  the  cheapest  rmieji,  and  allowed  It  to  hoy  in  the  dflMli 
and  this  hecause  the  former  were  above  the  ootiTeiitioaal  Hniit  caUed  ]iar,aaldc 
latter  below  it! 

And  what  was  the  consequence?  TlïAt  tlie  whole  operation  of  the  siukii^  tmi 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  three  per  cents.,  they  rose  to  an  extravagant  pnca,iait 
as  happens  with  every  artiek'  for  wliich  there  is  an  increased  domaad  in  the  nwvt 
What  produced  that  extraordinary  rise?  'ilie  sinking  fund.  What  «olIevBd  hf^ 
The  sinking  fund. 

Hiis  could  not  be  suffered  to  go  on:  and,  in  1^31,  it  iras  settled  that  t}ie  ôfiter 
fimd  should  I)e  divided  into  portions,  applicable  each  to  one  apecica  of  f«iil^  ■■ 
thiit  the  portion  assigned  to  tlie  redemption  of  the  five  per  oenta*  aboald  he  kcflii 
reserve- 
But  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  reserve?  It  was  detcnninod  to  eoBflft  Hiol» 
exchefjuer  bills  (bom  du  iri»or)i  and  thus  Û\e  money  voted  hy  the  tojc-pajmiteJAi 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  was  applied  to  far  dîflèrent  pnrpoMS. 

The  state  renmined  debtor  for  this  reserve  to  the  sinking  fhod.  Whal  waa  dai 
to  &ee  it  from  that  debt?  Various  credits  in  rentu  were  accorded  to  the  ^j^9» 
jnent  in  1833  and  1834,  and  these  renteM  it  transferred  to  the  aoooant  of  the  mtè^ 
f^uid  in  exchange  for  the  Treasury  bonds  that  constituted  it  Ûw  atate^a  tat/^- 
This  singuLv  operation  was  pompously  entitled,  CtmMoUdaiùmqftk*  AAiSir  iMc  lal 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Thus  the  millions  squeesed  from  tbe  poiaty  al  Ai 
tax-payers,  for  the  redemption  of  rtii/^jf  already  Lssuod,  were  employed  is  ifloiaf  at* 
rmtintl  Thus  was  the  public  debt  augmented  with  the  help  of  the  very  ftsadigntfi' 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it! 

Mean  whilst  the  five  per  cents,  continuing  above  poj*,  it  woi  determined  l^i|9^ 
the  reserve  to  the  department  of  the  public  works. 

Such,  in  a  few  woi^s,  is  the  history  o(  ttds  institution,  which,  as  we  Usve  aeob  t 
was  found  impossible  to  preserve,  except  by  cuntinually  penrcTting  it  (hmi  ilaisiillii 
design. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  prove,  that^  even  when  it  la  not  panlywtâ  or  pcrvtflai  t 
sinking  fund  is  a  ruinous  device. 

Ab8i  RDiTY  OF  THE  StNRixG  FiTXD.— What  does  ft  trfldesmaii  do  who  wliftai  H 
grow  rich?  lie  buys  wholesale,  and  sells  in  retail.  The  sinking  fioiii  do^Jniltlt 
reverse. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  more  any  article  is  in  demand,  the  mors  tofltioiHaA- 
Kow,  so  large  a  purcliaser  as  the  sinking  fund  cannot  even  show  itaalf  in  um  wmiM 
without  raifiing  the  price  of  the  renteM  it  ia  about  to  buy.  A  cntioim  wmy  ÛM^ 
hghtening  the  burdens  of  the  state. 

Of  what  use  is  the  sinking  fund  in  prosperous  times?  Sinoo  the  pfto  d  '''^^ 
J.;.      .,.  ;  n,-  :„  „„  .1.  *i,tief,  to  redeem  t'v  -:  *^  rn  t>  folly. 

in,  the  thing  ix  i  But  tlien  iii  rhfiii  of  dcfraaiP 

^-  .  1  to  have  recoui..        .    a]«fi,  and  those,  toov  of  «n  «sp^iÉw 

and  disadvantageous  kind.  Would  not  the  conduct  of  a  govemmeot  wiéek^hiM 
borrow  in  order  to  redeem,  resemble  that  of  a  mcTcluint  who  alMMdd  iKiy  eofsii  * 
time  of  icarcity  in  order  to  sell  it  when  plenty  waa  restonadf  Tlw  oon  la  ^ 
mte,  if  the  cftpitaX    ^hsc^  Û\c  t.i^-'^>;\:s%  «xit  ^ixiïkA  on  tocQOtiUMftftilrlilEJ^ 
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auentl^  recovered  from  his  illusion  ;    and  he  was  too  sagacious  a 
nnanGier  not  to  see  that  the  ^stern  of  coQversion  below  par  inferred 


poseof  extÎTi^iîshing  old  debts,  would  with  Inflnitelj  more  reason  be  exacted  from 
Ibem  for  the  {«urpose  of  avuiding  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  and  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  ruinoui  intervention  of  the  money  dcnlera. 

And  evtn  mpposing  thût  there  were  no  lonni  requisite,  no  premimns  to  be  dis- 
Ixitmtcd  iLTnon^  the  htiiikerff,  no  usurious  oonditiona  to  be  submitted  to;  supposing 
•ten  the  revenue  of  the  state  exhibited  a  notabto  furptoa  over  expenditure,  stUl  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  wcrnJd  be  highly  pcmicîmis.  For  can  a  «nrphis  revenue 
©▼er  be  matter  of  perplexity  to  an  intclli^tnt  ^;ovcmincnt  that  hjis  really  the  public; 
good  at  heart?  Are  there  not  important  worka  to  be  undertaken,  nmdâ  to  be  made, 
cat&alf  to  be  improved,  factories  to  l»e  oiieued?  To  apply  thi»  surplus  to  the  ex- 
tioetion  of  the  debt,  is  to  take  from  the  tax- payer  a  rapital  which,  judieiously  em- 
ployed, would  have  brought  him  in  to  all  appeaiB]ii3e  a  revenue  much  superior  to  that 
required  to  discharge  ttie  annual  tribute  levied  upon  the  ]>ro<Iuction  of  the  country 
Inr  the  fundhoklers.  Who  pays  the  millions  that  are  tippUtxl  to  the  buying  in  of 
loe  rtntnf  Is  it  not  the  agriculturist  who  pays  them  out  of  lus  seed,  the  manufac* 
tnrer  out  of  his  raw  material,  the  artisan  out  of  his  tools,  the  joumeymaa  out  of  hia 
wafBifthe  consumer  and  the  producer  both  alike?  The  sinking  fnnd«  then,  has  not 
only  tbe  et^ct  of  systematising  the  waatefuluess  of  loons,  but  it  absorbs  reaoureet 
which  »re  procured  only  by  att:u:king  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  with 
jdl  tlic  blind  brutality  that  cliaracterisca  indirect  taxation.  A  twofold  mischief  I 
^^^PqI  the  sinking  funct,  it  will  be  said,  serves  at  le-ast  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest, 
I  II  raises  the  price  of  the  public  funds,     I^et  us  sec,     Tlie  rise  in  the  price 

riitork  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  is  a  factitious  result;  there 
iaiuiotbur  umre  real  rise  to  which  it  is  an  irapediment 

When  public  wealth  increAscs,  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  capital,  and  pro- 
ducsera  obtaui  it  on  more  lulvantiigeous  terms.  When  tlie  interest  of  money  decUnea 
in  aa  orderly  and  natural  manner,  all  trimsactiooa  are  thereby  facilitateJ;  new 
energy  Is  infused  into  nTcry  department  of  bdu^ry;  the  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  interest  produced  by  the  increase  of  public  wealth,  still  further  increaaea  the 
poroes  of  that  wealth  :  it  is  at  the  some  time  both  eflect  and  cause* 

IfQW  the  sinking  fund  checks  instead  of  promoting  that  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
llfff«et  wiiîch  is  txxraaioncil  by  general  activity,  and  by  a  good  direction  given 
to  tile  eHbrts  of  industry.    What,  in  fiict^  is  the  nature  of  its  action?    It  it  labo- 
lioualy  to  divert  cupitoi  u«efuLly  employed  from  its  proper  destination. 

What  it  gives  to  the  fundholder,  it  must  firmt  have  abstracted  from  the  tax -payer  ; 
and  what  a  circuit  mutt  capital  make  bc*forc  it  can  have  paascil  from  the  bands 
of  the  latter  to  those  of  the  former!  How  much  time  is  thus  lott  to  productkni! 
Hot  la  this  by  «my  means  the  whole  of  the  loat;  from  the  amount  set  down  in  the 

'  et  as  appropriatoi  to  the  sinking  fund,  must  wc  not  deduct  the  allowance  to  the 

^  fer»»general,  to  the  special  receivers,  to  the  collectors,  and  to  the  whole  nume- 

jllglon  of  agents  emptoyed  by  the  fisc?    Add  to  these  expenses  of  collection, 

bh  do  not  amount  to  1^  than  twelve  per  œnt.,  the  expenses  of  the  atlministru- 

'tion  of  the  fund:  what  k)sses  of  money  wholly  gratuitous Î    What  iafnu*tions  of 

I  of  production  1    What  impediments  to  the  general  lowering  of  tlie 

it  observetl  that  aU  these  aacrifioes  do  not  prevent  the  tax-payer  from 
TCtnahiing  always  under  the  pressure  r'f  the  same  burden,  as  reganls  the  pay- 
mtK  of  the  interest  on  the  debt.  How  could  that  saine  pomnoo»  theory  of  com- 
pound interests  be  realised  if  the  rtaiai  tedeeme<)  were  anuulled?  They  canaol  be 
at»  without  a  sftecial  law  dul  v  sanctioned  by  the  three  powera  of  the  state.  Mean* 
whBe  the  taz-imyer  always  disbursea  the  «une  anioimt  of  rtaales;  so  mueh  Ibr  the 
iluidholders,  so  much  for  the  sinking  fànd,  widoli  liid»  nolliJng; 

There  must  be  an  end  made  once  and  fbr  aver  of  thia  inancial  jugglery.  The 
ainking  f\md  had  no  doubt  a  good  effect  on  credit,  ao  long  aa  it  retained  its  original 
|iff9iti?r  and  its  mode  of  acfkm  remained  obscure.  It  waa^^can  we  ever  forget  it?— 
th«  r  ^  lever  with  whkh  llie  potent  hand  of  the  second  Pitt  moved  the  world. 

V,  1^  institution  haa  ceased  to  be,  since  the  ignorant  oonfidenee  that 

const  iiiiu^!  H«  stength,  is  dettioyed.  There  are  institutions  whose  doom  it  it  to  die 
the  munfceiii  it  occurs  to  any  one  to  ask  why  they  live.    The  sinking  fund  periahed 

^  In  Kngland  a«\er  bring  cviseeraied,  so  to  speadc.    Why  shotiJd  it  not  perish  in  France  ? 

H  Its  most  intrepid  partisans  are  alrendy  beginning  to  abandon  it  aa  a  financial  in* 
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as  an  inevitable  corollary  the  guppresiion  of  the  sinkmg  fimd.  He 
did  not,  however,  venture  to  nropope  this,  being  pezliaps  ^ 
that  the  Chamber  would  recoil  in  dismay  from  so  radical  m 
This  reserve  on  Luffitte's  part  wa£  the  moreremarkmble«  " 
he  had  not  leared  in  the  course  of  tlie  discussion  to  propoqnij  ém 
boldest  and  most  brilliant  theories,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  wiD  i« 
be  without  interest  for  the  reader. 

When  the  conversion  of  the  rentes  was  brought  under  dscaam, 
the  capital  of  the  public  debt  of  France  amounted  to  no  loi  ibn 
2,800,000^000  francs.  How  whs  such  an  enonnouâ  debt  lo  bt  is- 
tingiiished  ?  By  adding  a  tax  of  nearly  3,000,000,000  to  the  bod^  ? 
The  idea  was  madness.  Maintain  the  sinking  fund  ?  Expcnnfl^ 
had  already  condemned  it  as  the  mo6t  ruinouâ  of  dehisMms.  WkH 
then  was  to  be  done.  LafEtte  was  for  tending  c« 
of  conversions  below  par  to  reduce  the  interest  *. 
at  the  same  time  a^uming  a  right  to  consider  the  capital  asm  inig^ 
nary  quantity,  the  indefinite  augmentation  of  which  coold  coov* 
quently  create  no  alarm.  Thus  he  raised  up  mountains  of  hilliaQiii 
the  distance  before  the  bewildered  eyes  of  the  C^  -  ^  -r.  md  end 
out  to  it  not  to  be  afraid,  for  that  these  were  but  t •  inmiUiiM. 

tliat  the  progress  of  public  wealth  by  niulf' 
ished  its  value;  that  the  improvements  macl 

had  also  the  effect  of  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  ^ 

chances  of  industry  le^s  uncertain  ;  that  mines  famished  more  "**'*'>^ 
than  was  consumed  ;  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  valtar 
francs  would  be  represented  by  one  instead  of  five  or  four.  M.  L^ms 
did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  words  wlrich  eamfcU 
his  whole  system  :  Indefinite  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  chirdlkt 
since  it  was  never  to  be  paid  off;  and  indefinite  diminutkm  of  th 
interest  since  it  was  to  be  paid  every  year  ;  this  was  saying  ia  oihe 
words  ;  Perpetuity  of  the  puUMe  deht 

Regarded  exclusively  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  LAffiite'ff  rptem 
was  certainly  very  acceptable  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  politiad,  UMiIf 
and  social  consequences  were  considered,  the  question  assanued  a  inio 
bearing  ;  it  connected  itself  with  the  most  mysterious  phesiofDOa 
of  productioD,  and  the  most  formidable  secrets  of  the  act  of  gann» 
ing,  and  it  was  then  of  a  nature  to  provoke  objections  of  ff— "^ 
import. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  something  queer  in  declaring  Ûê 
capital  of  the  public  debt  never  to  be  payed  off,  when,  m  order  lo 

«trmnent,  and  now  defend  it  onlj  as  a  polhicftl  iottnuiiai^ 

sortie  little  power  in  jK>Iiiic«  oiûj  in  as  far  as  it  leeoied  to  j 

finjLnce.    Let  a  war  break  out,  let  the  country  be  iiiT 

oerely  beliere  that  the  sinking:  f^nd  would  thfm  fadlitato  a  loaaf 

not,  whatever  M.  Argout  may  think  when  he  calls  the  •ittle4«»g  Acid  As 

a/tmrjinamct*    For  if  the  sitato  were  to  offer  to  new  knden^  hf  vi^aCial 

wreiuii  betongitig  to  Um»  râikiQg  fiiad,  what  wonld  baeonifi  oC  tte  gm 

rvpAyment  for  the  M  lenders?    To  diAnge  Uie  dfgtfurtki  of  fOE^  tedi 

alkmpily  and  rioleiitly,  imder  the  ptressnre  of  impeiknis  nrrffiaiilj,  wêêM  ia 

tnometit  of  danger,  woold  slioke  the  whole  country  to  iia  ¥ayf 

€f  WKdiDg  (vff  the  exilic,  it  would  but  redouble  its  vioteaccL 
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xeduce  the  interest  bj  successive  converâons,  it  was  necessary  to 
xdj  on  the  riffhi  of  paying  off.  And  then  it  might  be  said  to  M. 
Laffitte: 

The  perpetuity  of  the  debt  infers  the  perpetuity  of  the  movement 
in  the  public  funds.  Is  it  a  desirable  thin^  to  render  the  flux  and 
xeflux  of  the  public  funds  everlasting?  Is  it  expedient  to  allow  the 
capitalist  and  the  fundholder  an  opportunity  of  reciprocally  ex- 
chanffing  conditions,  under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  state, 
the  irremovable  treasurer  of  the  Stock  Exchange?  The  public 
funds  are  a  centre  into  which  the  surplus  of  capitel  falls:  is  the  ex- 
istence of  that  centre  useful?  For,  after  all,  the  superabundance  of 
money  diminishes  its  deamess,  and  proportionally  raises  the  value  of 
industry:  it  offers  workers  the  instrument  of  work  they  want,  upon 
easier  terms;  why  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  these  happy 
effects  of  the  superabimdance  of  money?  If  the  capitalist  can  ikU 
back  on  the  public  funds,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  look  to  LA- 
BOUR as  the  sole  source  of  his  revenue;  he  will,  therefore,  be  harder, 
and  perhaps  more  imjust  in  his  dealings  with  die  worker;  secure  of 
an  investment  for  his  capital,  he  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  idle- 
nefls;  and  if  he  yields  to  the  temptation,  his  personal  activity  will 
be  a  treasure  lost  to  his  kind.  To  prevent  labour  from  being  op- 
pressed by  capital,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  put,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
a  footing  of  mutual  equality.  The  funds  ought,  therefore,  to  cease 
to  offer  competition  to  industry,  which  will  never  be,  if  their  per- 
petuity condemns  us  to  leave  the  doors  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
erer  open.  Has  not  the  capitalist  already  this  incalculable  advan- 
tage over  the  working  man — ^that  he  is  never  pressed  by  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  but  can  alwavs  put  off  the  conclusion  of  his  bargains 
undl  such  times  as  shall  suit  his  convenience?  If  to  this  first  Cîiuse 
of  inequalitV)  there  be  added  a  second,  arising  out  of  the  existence 
of  the  pubhc  funds,  is  it  not  to  be  fesu^,  that  of  the  two  powers 
now  contending  with  each  other,  the  one  will  be  driven  to  tyranny 
by  the  consciousness  of  its  strength,  and  the  other  to  revolt,  by  the 
bitter  feeling  of  its  weakness?  You  give  capital  a  means  of  in- 
vestment independent  of  labour:  has  labour  a  means  of  invest- 
ment independent  of  capital?  Why  suffer  an  inequality  j?o  monstrous, 
80  pernicious  to  all  elates,  by  the  perturbation  it  causes  in  the  work 
of  production,  and  the  angry  and  rancorous  feelings  it  engenders? 
And  if  we  pass  from  economical  to  political  and  moral  considera- 
tions, what  a  new  source  of  apprehensions!  Perpetuity  of  the 
public  funds  !  Why,  it  is  the  indefinite  enthnilment  of  part  of  the 
nation  to  every  bad  power,  which  should  hold  the  threat  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy suspended  over  it;  it  is  an  eternity  promised  to  jobbing. 

It  will  easily  be  judged  from  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  objec- 
tions, how  momentous  were  the  questions  raised  by  Lailitte.  He, 
however,  appeared  iwrfectly  assured  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
0j8tem.  Far  from  admitting  that  the  movement  of  the  public  funds 
onght  to  be  checked  or  stopped,  he  wished  to  see  it  permanent,  and 
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accelemted.  It  waa  his  view  of  the  case,  that  there  are  always  1 
capitalists,  prompt  to  hide  themselves  ;  aod  others»  weak  and  unin-^ 
tclligcnt,  who  hobble  with  tottering  feet  towards  productioo.  U 
there  were  no  public  funds  to  allure  them,  and  give  movement  ind 
life  to  their  wealth,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Thai  thai 
Tvealtli  would  be,  in  part,  lost  to  industry.  And  who  woudd  be  the 
Bufferer?  The  working  man.  The  public  funds  were,  indeed,  the 
hospital  for  invalid  capitals  ;  but  a  hospital  which  the  inmates  did 
Bot  enter  to  go  to  sleep,  but  to  i*eside  there.  The  movement  j  *'* 
public  i'unds  was,  after  aU,  but  a  means  in  transl'erring  capit 
iho  hands  of  those  who  could  not  employ  it,  or  who  woul( 
valuable  time  in  seeking  an  employment  for  it,  to  the  hands  of  thd 
who  are  in  a  condition  to  apply  it  at  once  to  purposes  of  ~ 
dustry.  The  result  was  a  more  rapid  succession  m  the  offers 
capital,  and  thereby  a  continual  tendency  downwards  in  the  prico^ 
money.  Only  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  funds  should  not,  \ 
their  high  price,  attract  to  them  the  capital  of  the  active  miui, 
well  as  that  of  the  idle  man  ;  and  for  this  reason,  especially,  it  wii 
expedient  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  should  be  more  and, 
reduced  by  successive  conversions.  By  that  means  these  two  < 
advantageous  results  would  be  secured  :  1st.  The  intelligent 
talist,  who  was  in  a  position  to  find  able  men  of  the  mdu 
classes,  would  be  deprived  of  the  fatal  temptation  which  would  Ian 
made  him  keep  to  the  fimds,  2nd.  They  would  cease  to  have  *ny 
attraction  for  the  man  %vho  could  still  work  usefully  for  society,  but 
who,  if  the  interest  paid  by  the  state  were  considerable,  would  be 
but  too  ready  to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  inertness. 
Thus,  according  to  Lalfitte's  plan,  the  public  funds  would 
to  offer  a  premium  to  the  indolence  of  certain  capitalists, 
would  become  a  means  of  obviating  the  idleness  of  certain 
and  would  thus  acquire  a  real  social  importance. 

As  for  the  danger  of  estahlisliing  too  close  relations  of  dec 
between  the  government  and  the  fundholders,  M,  LalHtte  saw  J 
mischief  in  interesting  the  citizens  in  the  maintenance  of  the  etiuih 
lished  order  of  things,  by  the  fear  of  the  calamities  incident  to  rcf 
lutions.     And  as  lor  the  jobbing  so  unhappily  cncourageti  by 
I  public  funds,  he  affirmed  that  it  woidd  oidy  \ye  diverted  into  a 
Kher  channel  if  the  Stock  Kxchange  were  pulled  down;  since 
[love  of  play  was  inherent  in  human  nature,  as  was  plainly  pmved 
jty  the  many  extraordinai^  wagers  laid  on  tlie  exchange  of  idinoêt 
[all  kinds  of  produce. 

Evidently  M.  Laffitte  s  financial  project  had  an  incontestiblo  Vâlm% 
lin  its  relation  to  the  social  system  which  the  bourgeobie  had  esoih 
I  lished  ami  wished  to  maintain.  But  in  proclaiming  the  indeitru^ 
jtibility  of  the  temple  of  modern  industry,  and  in  requiring,  «stbe 
[aole  reform  needful,  a  regular  and  permanent  provision  for  the  han* 
^uet  so  long  laid  belbre  heedless  and  unmoved  guests,  LafBtte  W 
no  forecast  of  that  future  condition  of  society  which  our  intetkc^ 
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conceives  and  desires,  and  which  our  hearts  divine  beyond  the  dim 
and  bounded  horizon. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  discussion  in  the  Chamber  exhibited  no 
character  of  greatness.  Figures  were  met  with  figures,  and  that 
"was  all;  and  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  measure  were  divided  among 
themselves,  as  to  the  mode  to  be  adopted,  its  adversaries  went  about 
everywhere  sounding  the  alarm,  and  saying,  of  conversion  at  par, 
that  it  was  a  downnght  robbery;  of  conversion  below  par,  that  it 
was  a  scandalous  encouragement  to  jobbing. 

**  You  pretend,"  cried  the  courtiers  to  M.  Laffittc,  "  to  offer  the 
fundholders  a  compensation  in  the  augmentation  of  tlieir  capital  :  but 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  they  must  sell  their  stock.  Now  tlie  true 
fundholders  are  the  poor  people,  who  turn  to  the  public  funds  only 
in  search  of  quiet  and  repose,  and  who  look  only  to  their  di- 
vidends. Who  then  will  be  the  gainers  by  this  augmentation 
of  capital,  the  advantages  of  which  you  cry  up  ?  The  come- 
and-go  fundholders,  those  who  sell  and  buy  to  sell  again  ;  mere  spe- 
culators, an  impure  race,  whom  there  is  no  favouring  without  shame 
and  peril." 

To  this  LafEtte's  disciples  replied  :  **  That  there  was  injustice  and 
bad  faith  in  confounding  the  profit  derived  from  the  augmentation 
of  capital  with  stockjobbing;  tliat  the  majority  of  the  real,  steady 
fundholders  were  men  who  had  invested  their  money  in  the  funds 
not  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  perpetual  idleness,  but  that  they 
miffht  lie  by  until  the  time  should  come  when  they  should  want 
their  capital  again,  either  to  establish  their  children  in  the  world, 
or  to  carry  some  profitable  scheme  into  operation  ;  that  these  were 
the  men  who  would  be  ^iners  by  the  augmentation  of  capital,  and 
that  they  were,  above  au,  the  persons  to  whom  compensation  should 
be  oflfeicd,  since  they  were  both  the  poorest,  not  having  a  revenue 
sufficiently  ample  to  let  them  abstain  from  seeking  more,  and  the 
most  deserving-  of  regard,  since  they  had  not  given  up  being  use- 
ful to  society.' 

Great  was  the  agitation  produced  by  a  dispute  which  involved  so 
many  conflicting  passions  and  interests.  Bewildered  by  the  clash 
of  systems,  the  Chamber  fell  into  the  strangest  perplexities  :  and  as 
for  the  ministers,  beset  on  one  side  by  public  opinion,  on  the  other 
by  the  Court,  they  appeared  uneasy,  embarrassed,  vexed  with  their 
own  helplessness,  and  doubly  servile. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  come  to  some  decision.  M.  Lacave 
Laplagne,  minister  of  finance,  at  last  moved  the  simultaneous  adop- 
tion of  the  two  systems,  with  leave  to  the  government  to  put  them 
in  operation  at  its  own  convenience  and  on  its  own  responsibility. 
Now  as  the  Chamber  scarcely  understood  the  financial  bearintp  of 
the  question,  and  was  bent  on  peremptorily  settling  it  only  with  a 
view  to  mortify  the  Court,  assert  its  own  initiative  power,  and 
promote  the  prerogative  of  parliament,  it  eagerly  laid  hold  on  the 
expedient  offered  to  it;  and  in  the  sittings  of  the  3rd  of  May, 
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1838,  it  was  decided  tliat  the  operation  should  take  plaœ  on  the» 
I  conditions: 

1.  That  the  holders  of  the  five  per  cents,  should  be  allowc^  the 
loption  of  being  paid  back  their  capital  at  par,  or  of  converting  it 
into  new  rentes, 

2*  That  the  operation  should  produce  on  the  interoet  of  the 

.termes  exchanged  an  cflfective  diminution  of  twenty  centimes,  it 

■  least,  on  every  five  francs  ;  and  tliat  the  capital  of  the  renies  sobati- 

tuted  or  exchanged  should  in  no  case  amount  to  more  than  twenty 

per  cent,  of  the  sum  paid  off. 

3.  That  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  redemption  should  be  cts- 
pcnded  for  twelve  years  with  regard  to  the  retiies  issued  at  pir» 
reckoning  from  the  day  of  their  beiug  issued. 

Thus  an  enormous  latitude  was  allowed  the  govemroent  No 
tpecificatiou  of  funds,  no  precise  prescription  of  method,  kiw 
allowed  the  ministers  to  issue  simultaneously  rentes  above  and  below 
par,  a  maximum  limit  fixed  to  the  augmentation  of  capital,  a  mmi- 
mum  to  the  diminution  of  interest.  Never  was  parturition  more 
laborious  and  more  sterile. 

The  next  day,  May  4,  the  better  to  prove  that  it  rcçarded  tin» 
financial  measure  adopted  in  the  light  of  a  pohtical  victon  ' 
Chamber  imposed  on  ministers  the  humiliating  condition  <; 
fdering  a  detailed  accoimt  of  the  execution  of  the  law  withiTi  lu 
first  two  months  of  the  ensuing  session.  Vainly  did  MM*  Ljc^ve 
Laplagne,  Barthe,  Montalivet  and  Mole  protest  against  the  lut^^t 
insult  conveyed  in  such  an  injunction  ;  m  vain  they  hinted  th»4 
the  bolt  would  glance  over  their  heads  and  strike  an  august  peisoa* 
■age;  the  Chamber  remained  rooted  in  its  pride;  and  after  pasBît|î 
T)y  turns  from  resistance  to  concessions,  from  a  spurious  parade  of 
firmness  to  excessive  humility;  after  having  declared  any  fixitiiMï 
of  the  term  of  respite  to  be  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  ctmtb, 
and  then  acceded  to  an  amendment  by  which  one  was  fixed  ;  ito 
having  encouraged  the  irresolute,  and  kept  close  watch  over  tb« 
Btaunch,  the  ministry  found  itself  compelled  to  own  its  defeat,  i»i 
fell  back  exhausted  on  its  bench  to  hear  and  submit  to  its  saiteocii' 

The  Chamber,  after  all,  was  not  destined  long  to  enj^  i» 
triumph»  the  peers  subsequently  voting  against  the  opemtiaii  (Jtin* 
26,  1838). 

But  a  far  more  glaring  scandal  was  about  to  see  the  light,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  on  the  eve  of  giving  a 
striking  proof  of  their  incompetence  to  regulate  the  mat^ 
este  of  France  with  ec^uity  and  wisdom. 

Here  we  beg  permission  to  pause  for  a  moment.     The  ;  ~- 
would  form  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Ic^iilai 
labours  we  arc  reviewing,  if  he  knew  not  what  was  the  moral 
of  society  at  that  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  to  what  a  pitch  of  frenzy  stockjob 
had  been  carried  under  the  regency  of  Philip,  Duke  of  (Wjg^ 
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One  dftj  aU  Paris  had  taken  to  gambling,  and  the  tales  that  are 
told  of  the  public  extravagance  at  that  period  are  scarcely  cTedible, 
A  hunchback's  hump  served  as  a  writing-dei^k  to  the  jobÊers  in  the 
Rue  QuiucampoJx,  and  at  nightfall  bella  had  to  be  nmg  to  disperse 
them.  Prodigioua  fortunes  were  suddenly  reared  upon  Iraud. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  of  a  lackey,  who  from 
force  of  habit  was  known  to  jump  up  behind  his  own  carriage. 
Princes,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  and  friends  of  the  regent^  were 
seen  scrambling  for  lucre  with  footmen  and  prostitutes  ;  and  Che- 
mille  had  gooa  reason  to  say  to  tlie  Due  de  Bourbon,  grandson  of 
tlie  great  Conde,  who  showed  him  his  pocket-book  stuffed  full  of 
actions  (scrip),  "  All  those  actions  are  not  worth  two  of  your 
grandfather's/' 

Three  or  four  yeiirs  had  not  elapsed  since  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when  a  movement,  similar  to  that  which  disgraced  Philip*s  regency, 
broke  out  in  French  society.  That  nation  which  had  almost  in- 
Tented  chivalry,  which  had  made  itself  for  ever  illustrious  by  the 
d^ance  of  its  manners;  that  nation  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
cite  for  its  wit,  its  grace,  its  disinterestedness,  its  courtesy  »o  delicate 
and  so  hirfi -spirited,  now  suddenly  appeared  under  the  sway  of  a 
dasB  tliat  laboured  under  a  loathsome  fever  of  industrialism.  For 
that  claffi  every  thing  waa  become  matter  of  traffic.  Struggling 
crowds  filled  the  approaches  to  the  banks.  To  take  up  shares 
without  paying  for  tneni,  to  sell  them,  pocket  the  premium,  and 
make  fortunes  by  the  rise,  such  waa  the  universal  mania,  such  was 
the  dream  in  which  many  tens  of  thousands  lived  with  their  eyes 
open.  Every  day  did  a  sordid  emulation  heap  the  industrial  arena 
with  ruina  and  victims.  There  was  an  end  to  aU  profound  and 
exalted  convictions;  to  all  chivalric  emotions;  to  all  poetry,  in  deed 
Off  in  thought;  to  aU  manly  passions.  Among  the  proletary  dase, 
Tmd  of  repose  and  of  hope,  there  reigned  a  sullen  resignation  and 
envy,  yet  tempered  by  noble  aspirations  and  an  imperishable  apti- 
tude for  great  things  ;  but  in  tne  ranks  above  were  covetousness, 
impatient  longing  lor  success,  an  unextinguishable  and  dire  thirst 
for  gidn,  wealtn  and  intrigue  confederated  for  robbery,  and  base» 
ne»,  decked  with  the  name  of  ability,  exulting  in  its  triumphs. 
Nothing  similar  was  ever  seen  in  our  country.  Ere  long,  turn 
which  way  you  would,  you  heard  of  nothing  but  enterprises  based 
CO  lies*  Concoctors  of  schemes  swarmed  on  all  hxmds.  To  plan 
lucrative  villanies  was,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  to  be  a  man  of  | 
brarns.  Shares  were  issued  in  imaginary  mines,  fictitious  inventions 
were  put  forward.  A  number  of  brazen  adventurers  obtained  from 
aie  CKïdulity  of  shareholders  payment  for  chimerical  or  shamefully 
anggemtecl  reports,  France  was  deluc^ed  with  imposturt^s.  Tho 
courts  of  justice  rang  with  the  appeals  of  the  duped;  but  one 
would  have  said  that  punishment  itself  only  served  lo  spread  the 
ûontagion  more  widely*      The  theatre  seized  hold  of  these  traits* 

*  m  It  oelcbrated  iarcCi  entitled  Robert  Macairt^  an  unknown 
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h&nd  sculptured  the  type  of  the  charlatans  of  the  day;  but 
piece,  which ^  (indeed»  turned  the  noblest  sentiments  into  ri^cu 
i  or  seemed  to  do  so — paternal  affection,  filial  piety,  friendahip» 
it  was  found  necessary  to  suppress  on  account  of  its  immense  sycoei». 
The  giJiilty  had  recognised  their  own  images  in  the  mirror  presenlii^J 
to  them  and  had  not  been  abashed,  and  ignominy  itself  was  to  tb|^| 
an  encouragement-  ^t 

Such  was    the  class    of  great  capitalists   in  France  when  Ûii 
I  question  of  railroads  arose,  and  promised  a  new  aliment  to  màà 
trialism* 

On  the  lotli  of  February,  1838,  the  government  proposed  toi 
Chamber  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  network  of  i 
ways.     It  was  to  have  consisted  of  nine  principal  lines,  sevra  i 
which  were  to  have  connected  Paris  with  the  Beigin 
Havre,  with  Nantes,  witli  the  Spanish  frontier  thi 
[ivith  Toulouse  through  the  central  region  of  the  country,  with  ilj 
Ifeillea  tlirough  Lyon,  and  with  Strasbourg    through  Nancy,    *" 
[two  other  great   lines  were  to  liave  joined  Marseilles  to  Borde 
through  Toulouse,  and  with  Bale,  through  Lyons  and   BazancoBp 
I  The   united    lengths   of    all    the    line^   would    have  been    1 ,100 
leagues,  and  tlie  presumed  total  cost  more  than  a  thousand  milUûi|^H 
of  francs  (40 jOOOjOOO/.).     The  ministry  did  not  propose  the  itnoN^^ 
j  diate  execution  of  so  considerable  a  mass  of  work,  but  only  asked  for 
authority  to  put  in  hand,  and  that  dmultaneously,  the  lines  that  W( 
Ito  unite  Marseilles   with  Avignon,   and  Paris  with    the  Bcf  ' 
[frontier,  Rouen,   Bordeaux,   Orleans,  and  Tours  5    t     V         In 
IS75    leagues,    the  cost  of  which   was   estimated  nd 

|350,0OO,0fK). 

It  was  a  bold  and  splendid  project,  perfectly  justified  by 
[and  worthy  of  the  government  of  a  great  people.     M.  Martin  (1 
[Nord),  the  minister  of  commerce,  would  have  secured  an  honouml 
[place  in  history  If  he  had  shown  tlie  same  courage  in  uphd 
las  in  bringing  it  forward.     But  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  km 
Ithan  a  shout  of  rage  was  set  up  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  bourj^ 
IThe  execution  of  the  milroads  by  the  state  would,  in  fact,  btc 
Itnatched   from   the  bankers,    the   jobbers,   the  gamblers,  and 
[capitalists  of  both  Chambers,  a  prey  on  which  they  had  coun! 
[Their  wrath  was  vented  on  all  sides  in  passionate  speeches.     T 
[laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  tlmt  the  government  was  m 
Ip-able   of  executing  public  works;  that  these  ought  to  be  to 
pto   private  companies,   which   would  be   prompted   by  their  01 
interests  to  execute  them  more  economically  and  more  rapidly;  tliit 
tlie  spirit  of  association  required  encouragement  in  France;  teat  \ 
opportunity  was  an  admirable  one,  and  ought  by  all  means  Co 
.  turned  to  account. 

The  government  had  not  foreseen  the  excessive  resistance  It  ^m 
about  tu  encounter.  All  this  violence  frightened  it»  It  was,  moftont* 
from  the  camp  of  its  supporters  that  the  clamour  isi^aed*    It  UEgt, 
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fore  began  to  repent  of  its  good  Intentions,  and  only  sought  a  pre- 
text to  obtain  pardon. 

Then  began  a  spectacle  alike  admirable  and  singular.  Tlie  demo- 
cratic party,  so  often  calumniated,  so  often  called  factious  by  its 
enemies,  took  this  cause  of  the  state,  which  the  state  itself  seemed 
on  the  point  of  abandoning,  and  by  it  were  put  forth  the  only  doc- 
trines conceminff  public  works  which  were  calculated  to  give  them 
in  France  the  advantages  of  order  and  authority. 

The  democratic  party,  then  represented  in  Paris  by  the  National^ 
the  Bon  Sens^  and  the  Journal  du  Peupk,  regarded  the  means  of 
communication  under  three  different  aspects. 

It  proved  first  of  all,  that  in  the  moral  point  of  view,  nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  mode  in  which  companies  were 
brought  forth  ;  it  showed  their  cradles  surrounded  witli  a  greedy 
impnncipled  throng  of  speculators,  skilled  in  coining  money  out  of 
words  and  lies,  who,  to  use  M.  Jules  Séguin*s  phrase,  brought  to  the 
public  only  a  great  empty  strong  box,  begging  it  to  fill  it,  that  they 
might  help  themselves  to  shameful  premiums  out  of  the  contents. 
The  machmations  of  the  qens  d'affaires  ;  their  too  certain  impimity  ; 
the  leaders  of  the  Stock  Exchange  making  their  fortunes  out  of  the 
▼ictims  they  struck  down  in  the  dark;  shares  taken  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  selling  them,  and  that  at  monstrous  prices,  by  means  of 
nctitious  enhancements  ;  jobbing  in  the  place  of  public  works  ; 
camblers  enriched,  and  bon  IJide  shareholders  suddenly  plunged  into 
beggary;  contracts  granted  for  ready  money  by  fraudulent  func- 
tionaries; rival  companies  outbidding  each  other,  with  disgraceful 
offers  of  douceurSy  for  the  patronage  of  ministers,  heads  of  offices, 
peers  of  France,  deputies,  courtiers,  and  chief  clerks;  everywhere 
corruption;  the  love  of  lucre  become  a  public  intoxication;  society 
transformed  into  an  arena  of  jobbers: — all  this  the  democratic  party 
flaw  and  denounced  in  the  system  of  joint  stock  companies. 

And,  IN  AN  INDUSTRIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW,  how  ruinous  were 
their  proceedings  !  For  it  is  manifest,  that  whatever  a  company 
expends  on  the  execution  of  a  railway,  it  looks  to  be  paid  back 
usuriously  by  its  charges  on  the  traffic  of  the  line  :  whereas  the  state 
finds  a  remuneration  for  its  outlay  in  the  increase  of  the  sources  of 
taxation,  in  the  charges  on  registration,  in  the  contributions  levied 
on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  establishment,  in  customs, 
tolls,  passports,  and  licences.  Companies,  to  indemnifv  themselves, 
must  impose  a  tribute  on  the  very  acvelopment  of  iiulustry,  which 
they  thereby  retard  or  fetter:  the  state  allows  the  public  prosperity 
to  increase,  and  applies  to  it  only  when  it  has  obtained  enlarged 
growth.  Companies  wish  to  make  profit  with  speed,  because  they 
themselves  die  off:  the  state  can  wait,  Ix^cause  it  is  immortal.  Com- 
panies, by  the  high  rate  and  the  duration  of  their  tariffs  of  charges, 
Btop  the  poor  man  at  the  entrances  of  the  railways:  the  state,  which 
has  other  ways  of  remunerating  itself  besides  the  tariffs,  throws  the 
railways  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  Companies  are 
forced  into  enormous  expenses,  the  burden  of  which  d^xw;^  vcL>SMi 
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end  oa  the  public;  they  muât  have  intriguing  iigents,  to  procure 
them  the  sanction  of  the  legiskture,  and  to  put  their  rivals  out  ch 
the  field;  they  must  have  bankers,  who  will  sell  the  use  of  thcif' 
credit  to  the  enterprise,  and  speculators,  who  will  give  it  &  staitj 
they  must  have  brokei^,  who  will  undertake  to  dispose  of  âhaiw; 
they  mu3t  have  money  to  deposit,  by  way  oF  recognizance;  trcasmeis, 
^    ceivers,  payinasters,  civil  engineers,  conductoi'S»  and  cauncila:  the 
%te  has  no  staff  to  create;  it  has  its  officers  ready  to  its  hand:  it 
lias,  for  the  financial  department,  its  receivers,  general  and  spcdalt 
its  receivers  of  the  communes,  its  receivers  of  indirect  contribudouA; 
for  the  executive  department,  its  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges;  for 
the  administrative  department,  the  agents  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  prefcctuToa,     Companies  require  a  m  altitude   of  «mjéigbf 
whom  they  create  out  of  nothing;  the  state  has  only  to  enlarge  tlie 
duties  of  those  it  already  commands.     Companies  are  at  the  many 
of  agents  chosen  almost  always  at  random,  impatient  to  make  thor 
fortunes,  and  who  sometimes  cause  no  little  loss  by  their  want  «fj 
experience  or  of  steadiness,  their  incapacity,  bad  faith,  or  cupidit| 
the  state  is  served  by  agents,  having  an  official  character,  subj«'^ 
to  a  public  control,  conscious  of  moral  responsibility,  belonging  i 
constituted  and  graduated  body,  and  having  not  money  but  hooour 
for  their  principal  motive  to  action.     With  companies,  works  caabe 
executed  only  oit  by  bit;  a  serious  inconvenience,  for  it  destroys «U 
equilibrium,  and  suddenly  withdraws  the  blood  from  some  parts  of 
the  national  fabric,  and  pours  it  violently  on  others;  the  state  is  mt 
sphere  whence  it  takes  m  the  whole  sum  of  existing  interests,  m 
can   make  prorisions  sufficiently  general  to  avoid   sacrificing  one 
locality  to  another,  or  too  abruptly  altering  the  current  of  commer- 
cial relations.     Companies  do  and  can  seek  only  to  profit  by  ^ 
present;  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  interest! of 
jiie  future.     In  a  word,  companies  stipulate  only  for  themselves;  i» 
ate  stipulates  for  society. 

The  considerations  urged  by  the  democrats  against  the  ^ 

point  stock  companies  were  still  more  decisive  in  a  POLITICAL! 

lOP  VIEW.     What  !  was  it  seriously  proposed  to  commit  the  wt 

domain  of  industry  to  private  persons,  specuktors,  or  moneyed  nn 

Was  tmy  one  blind  to  the  miscMef  that  would  be  sustained  by  1 

public,  at  the  hands  of  associations  rendered  every  day  more  p^v 

Jul,  by  their  wealth,  credit,  connexions,  and  by  the  position  of  tli< 

f  members,  who  would  be  found  in  every  important  post  ;  in  the  oBî^srt 

'  of  the  ministiy,  and  in  the  council  of  state,  and  in  the  Chambcjs,  iOB 

in  the  courts  of  Justice,  and  at  the  royal  court,  and  in  the  press  1  CooH 

any  one  be  imUfferent  to  the  formidable  net  that  would  be  castn>usw 

the  country  by  tliat  multiple,  shifting,  elusive,  omnipreaent  tyiiMTi 

that  real  imperium  in  imperio!     Li  Belgium,  the  e\^  of  tw 

railways  by  the  government  had  been  regarded  as  tli  %ïâ^ 

conKilidating  the  revolution  of  September,  and  defending  tl»€  B<a* 

gian  nationality  against  the  house  of  Orange;  and  the  notion  wtf  l_ 
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jaglit  one*  It  waâ  then  a  new  feudality  it  was  intended  to  organise  f 
HlBt  the  country  beware  !  This  time  the  yoke  would  nut  be  of  iion 
lut  of  gold,  and  a  second  night  of  the  4th  of  August  would  not 
be  enough  to  break  it.  But  it  might  be  objected,  might  not  the 
«x^nipaniea  be  divested  of  their  rights  in  case  of  danger  r  Poëëlbly; 
but  the  measure  would  be  attended  with  a  frightful  convulsion. 
And  if  the  companies  should  happen  to  be  composed  of  anti-national 
persons,  what  an  opening  would  there  be  for  treason  in  any  critical 
state  of  tilings  !  llailways  in  the  handa  of  those  whom  the  révolu- 
tion  of  *89  pulled  down,  would  probably  have  rendered  that  revolu- 
tion impossible. 

Such  were  the  arguments  with  which  the  democratic  party  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  state.  Unfortunately,  if  it  deemed  it  necessary  to 
-vindicate  the  principle,  it  could  not  with  equal  ardour  dedre  it»  im- 
mediate application.  Looking,  with  well-foimded  distrust,  upon 
the  existing  administration  ;  knowing  it  to  be  beset  by  thousands  of 
importunate  parasites,  and  to  be  less  powerlul  for  good  than  for 
evu,  it  fearea  to  intrust  it  with  means  of  action  so  extensive 
and  formidable.  It  reflected,  with  dread,  on  the  millions  swallowed 
up  in  tlie  construction  of  canals,  and  on  the  just  censures  which  had 
been  called  forth  by  the  concesnon  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  àSt. 
Germain»  and  of  the  two  parallel  lines  from  Paris  to  VersaiUes.  In 
the  eatisting  state  of  things,  was  it  not  better  to  delay  the  execution 
of  tlie  great  lines?  So  thought  M.  François  Arago,  and  this  opi- 
nion he  strongly  suppi>rted  in  his  **  Report  on  Railways,"  a  luminous 
production^  drawn  up  with  singular  elegance,  and  witli  all  the 
fdentific  acumen  to  be  expected  of  its  distmguished  author. 

**  Experience  has  shown,"  said  Arago,  **  that  a  horse  of  ordinary 
slrength,  moving  at  a  walking  pace  for  nine  or  ten  hours  daily,  so 
M  always  to  be  kept  in  the  same  working  condition,  can  not  carry 
CMI  his  back  more  than  a  hundix^d  kilogrammes.  The  same  horse, 
in  harncfiB,  can,  without  greater  fatigue,  draw  over  the  same  length 
of  ground: 

KOogrunraii. 
**  On  an  ordinary  wdl-paved  road         .  »      1*>00 

"  On  a  railroad      ,  •  •  .         10,000 

•*  On  a  canal    ,  .  .  .  60,04K) 

**  You  see,  therefoi^,  gentlemen,  the  unknown  author  of  the  sub- 
iticm  of  draught  for  carriage  on  horseback  was  a  bene(kcLc»r  of 
*  nd,  for  his  invention  reduced  the  cost  of  transport  to  one- 
Ù\  of  its  original  amount. 

'  An  amelioration  fuUy  as  important  has  resulted,  as  regards 
nrmge  transport,  Irom  substituting  for  ordinary  road  surfaces  well 
j^pea  iron  bands  on  which  the  wheels  turn*  These  bands,  by  di- 
minishing the  resistance,  decuple  in  a  manner  the  horse's  strength, 
Imi  least  l^t  part  of  it  that  gives  an  useful  result.  The  weight  of 
kttded  waggon  which  a  horse  can  dmw  on  an  iron  mVftV]  ^&  ^ 
hunàred-îim  greater  than  what  he  could  carr^  oTL\àa>aw^ 
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^'  Those  are  very  admirable  results  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  cauuii 
offer  others  still  more  admirable;  for  on  a  sheet  of  staeiuuit  water» 
beast  of  burden  can  draw  a  weight  ten  times  greater  tnun  on  a  rait 
way.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten»  that  if  transport  on  the  back  oft 
horse  is  not  economical,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  almofit  eveirwhcw 
effected  on  the  rudest  patlis,  and  up  and  down  steep  decliifitief; 
whilst  an  ordinary  camage-road  requires  certain  engineering  mn- 
ditions,  and  costs,  even  with  a  simple  stone  surface,  70,000  franci 
per  league  for  its  first  construction,  and  2000  francs  annually  fi 
maintenance  and  repair;  whilst  the  same  expenses  for  a  csml! 
amount  respectively  to  500,000  francs  and  5000  francs;  and  oi 
some  lines  the  construction  of  one  league  of  railroad  has  cost  is 
much  as  3,000,000* 

"  Railroads  considered  as  a  means  of  attenuating  the  resistances  of 
all  kinds  to  be  overcome  by  wheeled  vehicles  on  ordinary  TOêè^ 
would  at  this  day  be  evidently  inferior  to  canals,  if  nothing  bt"^ 
horse  power  could  be  employed  upon  them.     The  empî'  * 

the  first  locomotive  steam-engines  left  matters  in  the  same  - 

But  all  at  once,  in  the  year  1829,  there  started  up  Iocot 
giaes  of  a  totally  new  description  on  the  Liverpool  and  M  f 

railway.     Until  then,  no  possibility  of  profession  had  been  looited 
for  except  by  means  of  cogged  wheek  playmg  into  indentatians  ott, 
the  railway  bars,  or  of  sj^tems  of  articulations,  a  pretty  accurate  i 
of  which  may  be  conveyed  by  comparing  them  to  the  sloping  kj 
of  a  niaa  who  drags  a  weight  along  as  he  walks  backwards. 

*'  The  improved  locomotives  were  freed  from  this  inconvcaiiditi 
fragile,  and  costly  apparatus,     Stephenson,  the  engineer, 
also  the  artificial  means  of  adhesion  by  cog-wheels,  &c.,  empV 
by  his  predecessors.     The  natural  adiiesion  pi-oduced  by  the  foi 
tous  and  ceaselessly  renewed  penetration  of  the  imperceptible 
-ritics  on  the  tire  of  the  wheel  into  the  cavities  in  the  metal  of 
liail,  and  vice  versa^  answered  every  purpose.     This  great  simpM* 
Fcation  made  it  possible  to  attain  to  unexpected  velocities,  to  vr!  ' 
I  cities  three  or  four  times  greater  than  those  of  the  swiftest  hoi 
f rrom  that  epoch  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  railroads. 
Tfirst  they  served  only  for  the  transport  of  goods  :  now  every 
find  every  new  experiment,  bring  us  nearer  to  the  perhaps  not 
liant  day  when  they  will  be  travelled  over  only  by  human  bei 
■^Formerly  the  rails  were  every  thing,  now  they  hold  but  a  aecoi 

!)lace  in  the  system.     Henceforth  railroads  ought  to  be  called 
ocomotive  or  steam  roads. 

**  When  one  has  read  in  the  newspapers,  especially  those  of 
land  and  Americai  the  description  of  the  astonishing  velodtief 
have  been  already  realised  by  steam  locomotives,  one  is  really 
cusable  for  belie vmg  that  no  important  improvern  ' 

hxiked  for,  but  that  the  art  has  been  carried  almost  t  ^  i 

**  This  opinion,  natural  as  it  may  appear,  is  nevertheless 
The  art  of  nûlroads  is  still  in  its  infancy.'* 
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Fi-om  tlics€  prcnil&cs  M.  Arago  concluded,  that  the  simultaneous 
execution  of  several  great  lines^  as  proposed  by  the  government, 
should  by  no  means  be  undertaken  ;  and  he  recomraended  that  the 
projected  lines  should  only  be  laid  down  one  after  the  other,  in 
order  to  allow  opportunities  for  profiting  by  tlie  successive  disco- 
veries that  should  be  made  in  the  science.    Unfortimately»  the  illus- 
trious reporter  did  not  stop  there;  and  it  was  in  the  name  of  the 
cuting  companies  he  protested  against  the  proposed  law.     Not 
liing  to  enter  into  too  violent  collision   with   the  companies, 
Siosc  power  he  feared»  M.  Martin  (du  Nord)  had,  in  his  speech  in 
support  of  the  law,  rashly  conceded  to  them  the  execution  of  the 
eocundary  or  branch  lines.     M.  Arago  proved  that  tliis  compromise 
yfùB  absuixl;  that  if  the  state  committed  such  a  folly,  it  would  never 
be  able  to  lower  the  rate  of  charges  on  one  line,  without  damaging 

»tbe  traffic  of  every  other  neighbouring  line  on  wliich  the  same  re- 
duction of  charge  should  not  have  been  effected;  and  that  the  go- 
.vemment  would  thus  be  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being  obligea  to 
iorego  its  own  rights  of  toll,  or  of  ruining  certain  companies  which 
ahould  not  be  in  a  condition  to  modify  tlieir  rates  of  charges.  All 
this  was  evident;  but  the  only  conclusion  to  be  dmwn  from  it  was, 
that  the  state  ought  to  have  taken  the  execution  of  all  hnes  into  ita 

»ovm  hands.  Such  was  not  the  conclusion  at  which  M,  Am^^o  ar* 
rived.  Convinced  that  the  ministers  were  incapable  of  justifying 
the  boldness  of  their  pretensions;  that  the  execution  by  the  state 
presented  inconveniences  and  dangers,  rendered  more  obvious  and 
important  by  the  bad  organisation  of  the  executive  in  France;  per- 
suaded, besides,  that  the  resources  of  the  budget  were  insufficient  ibr 
80  gigantic  an  enterprise,  he  pronounced  at  the  end  of  his  report 
these  words,  the  influence  of  which  was  decisive:  '*The  committee 
is  of  opinion  that  an  immediate  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  com- 
panies, and  finds  it^lf  compelled  to  recommend  to  you  the  rejection 
of  the  proposed  law*" 

I  Those  of  the  democratic  party  who  were  favourable  on  general 
.principles  to  the  system  of  execution  by  the  stat€,  regretted  that 
Al.  Anigo  had  not,  at  least,  reserved  the  principle  whilst  repudiating 
its  immediate  application  :  this  regret  was  the  more  natural  as  the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  savant  was  of  immense  weight  in  deter- 
«mining  the  balance  of  public  opinion.  This  was  strongly  demon- 
Jtrated  in  the  discussions  that  ensued*  Stunned  by  the  blow  dealt 
it  by  so  mighty  a  hand,  the  ministry  lost  countenance.  M.  Martin 
(du  Nord)  defended  bis  bill  with  a  feebleness  that  indicated  his  de- 
ÙT  of  its  success;  whereas  the  companies  had,  in  Boirycr  and 
avergier  de  Hauranne,  advocates  i'ull  of  energy  and  perfectly  de- 
M.  Jaubert  alone  stood  manfully  by  the  good  cau^  in  this 
tporlant  contest.  But  the  menacing  and  intractable  dictatorship 
riof  the  bankers  prevailed,  and  the  principle  of  execution  by  the  state 
ms  vanquiïthed  and  abandoned. 
Thus  broke  forth  the  first  usurpations  of  that  moneyed  oligarchy 
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WO»  on  the  déportions  of  this  man,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
forgery,  and  arbitrarily  spared  the  disgrace  of  exposure  on  the  pillory» 
that  the  prosecution  was  based.  It  was  remarked,  too,  that  most  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  crown  were  persons  of  bad  repute,  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of  flagitious  acts.  The  incidents  of  the  trial  were  ani- 
mated^ and  calculated  to  excite  deep  interest  among  the  public. 
Louis  Hubert  gave  proof  of  deliberate  and  strong  convictions, 
Steuble,  who  spjoke  and  understood  only  German,  displayed  before 
the  tribunal  a  vigour  of  intellect  that  had  not  been  obscr\'ed  in  him 
ig  the  preliminary  investigations.  As  for  Laure  Grouvelle, 
combined  unbounded  dovotedness  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  political  exaltation  of  mind  ;  she  had  the  head  of  a  daring  repub- 
lioîn,  and  the  heart  of  a  sister  of  charity.  She  decked  the  grave  of 
"baud  with  funeral  ornaments,  and  during  the  cholera,  she  attached 
lerself  to  a  hospital,  nursing  the  sick,  comforting  them  in  their  agony, 
and  Eving  in  the  midst  of  deadly  conta^on.  With  a  capital  accu- 
fltttion  now  resting  on  her  head,  she  remained  calm  and  unmoved,  and 
ocmfcssed  her  pohtical  faith  with  unaffected  assurance. 

In  the  last  sîtùnfs  the  proceedings  on  either  side  having  closed, 
and  the  president  naving  asked  her  had  she  any  addition  to  make 
to  her  defence,  she  rose,  and  said,  **  If  I  address  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  it  is  tliat  I  may  publicly  testify  my  gratitude  to  him 
who  has  come  with  so  much  courage"  (here  she  pointed  to  Hubert) 
•*  to  learn  wliat  has  been  my  life,  what  are  my  most  profound  sen- 
timents. My  heart  is  full  of  admiration  and  afiection  lor  him.  Ke- 
member,  that  entangled  in  a  fatal  net,  I  shall  owe  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  your  comicientious  verdict,  liberty,  and  more  than  hberty, — my 
mother's  life  !"  Overcome  for  a  moment  by  her  feelings,  she  paused  ; 
then  pointing  to  M.  Billiard,  she  continued:  **One  word  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  worthy  friend  who  has  not  quitted  me  since 
the  day  of  my  arrest,  and  whom  you  see  by  my  aide  during  this  last 
trial."  Then  turning  to  Vallantin,  who  with  pale  face  and  down- 
cast eyes  seemed  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  she  said  :  **  Let  me  also 
offer  some  consolation  to  a  conscience,  which,  as  I  will  beUeve  for  the 
honour  of  mankind,  is  not  at  rest,  and  has  need  of  being  consoled. 
Vallantin  !  Hubert,  de  Vauquelin,  and  myself  pardon  your  infamous 
inventions.  If  ever  you  arc  imhappy,  siclc,  forsaken  by  all,  remem- 
ber Umt  I  am  alive.'*  The  sensation  produced  by  these  words  had 
not  yet  subsided  when  the  jury  deUvered  their  verdict.  The 
tarasere  had  retired  as  usual  ;  Leproux,  Vauquelin,  and  Vallantin, 
urcre  brought  back  to  hear  the  veroict  that  restored  them  to  liberty, 
Tliis  was  telUngthem,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  Laure  Grouvelle  had  been 
found  guilty  ;  in  tense  grief  was  depicted  on  their  countenance»,  and  they 
quitted  the  court  in  consternation.  The  other  traversers  having  been 
Drought  in,  Hubert  heard,  with  great  composure,  the  reading  of  the 
irerdict  which  decbred  hitn  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  change  or 
destroy  the  form  of  the  government  ;  but  when  he  neanl  the  name 
of  Laure  Grrouvellc,  he  uttercd  a  terrible  cry,  and  a  weapon  he  had 
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kept  concealed  glittered  in  his  Imnd.  Tlie  gendannes  in 
threw  themselves  upon  him  to  prevent  his  committiiig  «uidde, 
in  an  instant  all  was  uproar  ;  women  shrieking,  and  men  eciBmUinr 
over  benches,  tables,  and  balustrades.  Never  was  such  a  scene  bcbcia 
in  a  court  of  justice,  Hubert,  struggling  like  a  maniac,  poured  otii 
a  flood  of  imprecations,  and  shouted  :  ^'  The  woman  is  innocent  I 
Wretches  I  \  ou  have  condemned  virtue  itself  t  A  French  joiy  \ 
oh  !  infamy  !**  At  last  he  was  dragged  away,  and  it  was  not  wuiout 
difBculty  that  the  reading  of  the  verdict  w*as  brought  to  an  mi 
Laure  Grouvelle,  Steuble,  Annat,  and  Vincent  Giraud»  weredeckid 
guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  existence,  not  of  the  king  but  of  tk 
government,  and  Giraud  was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonzncst, 
the  others  to  five.  Hubert,  convicted  of  conspiracy,  **  followed  kj 
acts  iotended  to  prepare  for  its  being  carried  into  effect,"  was  soi- 
tenced  to  transjKjrtation. 

As  for  the  means  employed  with  Vallantin  to  procure  a  conies 
sion  and  Information  from  him,  is  it  true  that  a  sum  of  eight  thonaid 
francs  was  promised  him?  He  has  ailirmedthis  in  a  letter  uodertè 
hand,  which  is  now  before  us. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  moment  we  write,  Hubert  is  Ùjtm; 
Steuble  is  dead,  having  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor  in  his  oell;  it 
demoiselle  Grouvelle  is  mad;  Vincent  Gimud  is  free,  but  he  comeMi 
of  prison  a  gray- headed  man. 

About  a  month  after  the  alTair  of  the  Hubert  triol,  which  showei 
in  a  fearful  manner  how  detested  was  monarchy  in  France,  the  c^ 
ronation  of  Queen  Victoria  alTorded  a  field  for  tiie  demonstntiopi^ 
EngliA  luyalty, 

Ihe  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  thought  fit  to  select  Mapbhml  Soiihti 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  London  ; —  a  suitable  choice  ii'  ir«  \ 
jud^e  from  the  event. 

And  yet  the  marshal's  arrival  in  England  was  at  first  inci 
attacks  not  only  inhospitable  but  unjust.     The   Quarterly 
gave  the  signal,  and  the  journals  of  the  British  aristocracy  wemi 
ashamed  to  repeat  the  cry  of  mean  rancour  and  und^nnj?  fe^OQif* 
An  atieaipt  was  made  to  rob  the  old  soldier  of  his  inco  jl^in , 

the  victory  of  Toulouse;  and  it  was  related  with  coar..    ^ ^  tw» 

the  repast  prepared  for  him  at  Waterloo  was  eaten  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  the  reaction  came,  prompt,  striking,  and  liii^ 
tured  with  enthusiasm:  it  began  with  a  modest  and  dignified  letltfv 
in  which  Colonel  Napier  recalled  the  minds  of  liis  countryxii«n  M»  • 
sense  of  respect  for  imperial  France  and  for  equity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  1838,  the  eolenmitj  of  lli« 
coronation  was  announced  in  London  by  a  salute  of  twef 
guns.     Heavy  clouds  were  in  the  sky,  and  the  weather  look 

[jromiaing,  and  yet  a  countless  mulutude  already  tin  '  ' 

mil,  Parliament-street,  Abingdon-sti'eet,  and  all  the  -:  _ 

to  Westminster  Abbey.  As  fa  ras  ever  the  eye  cou  Id  reaclt  authmgirtl 
to  be  seen  but  sotiibldings  filled  with  men  and  womexi,  p^i^tibk 
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Talded  benches,  living  galleries,  flags,  sumptuous  hangings,  crowns, 
festoons,  garlands  of  flower?,  velvet  seats,  stars,  gigantic  V ,  R.,  and 
other  preparations  for  illuminations.  The  aristocracy  of  Europe  was 
present  in  London  in  the  persons  of  its  most  celebrated  representa- 
tives: the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Count  Strogonotf,  marsluils  de  BrignoUe 
and  Miraflorès,  and  Baron  Van  der  Capellcn  ;  no  one  stayed  away,  not 
even  Prince  Schwartzemberg,  wlio  boldly  encountered  the  risk  of  re- 
viving the  scarcely  extinct  scandal  of  the  adventures  whereof  fame 
had  m&dc  him  the  hero*  At  ten  o'clock,  ivhilst  the  bells  of  St, 
Margaret's  alternated  with  those  of  Westminster  Abbey,  a  prodi- 

E'lous»  indescribable  movement  of  the  tlirong  took  place  in  one  of  the 
rgest  cities  of  the  world.  The  multitude  was  not  hke  that  of  Paris, 
8Û  quick  to  receive  impressions,  so  communicative,  so  charged  with 
elâclric  fluid,  witty  in  its  enthusiasm,  captious  and  satirical  even  in  its 
ecstasies  of  delight,  and  which  when  it  pours  into  the  streets  and  fills 
ihom^  is  but  one  impassioned  man  endowed  with  wit  and  shrewd- 
ness. ITie  English  who  flacked  togetlier  by  myriads  to  see  their 
queen  pass,  formed  a  compact  dense  mass;  but  one  in  which  ejich 
individual  presented  his  own  disUnctive  pi'  my  and  person- 
ality. No  intellectual  interchange,  no  fusion  ;  of  souls:  the  en- 
thusiasm of  all  those  human  beings  pressing  tliick  together  without 
confusion,  Imd  in  it  something  mmhty,  but  of  icy  coldness;  a  sullen 
gravity  was  discernible  even  in  die  transports  of  their  joy  ;  a  com- 
naon  respect  for  the  monarchical  tradition  was  the  only  bond  between 
them,  and  their  emotion  was  of  the  head  not  of  the  heart.  Where  the 
French  would  have  gone  to  see  a  woman  pass^  the  English  went  to 
see  the  passage  of  a  symbol 

A  buzz  arose  from  the  huge  multitude  as  the  equipages  appeared 
and  rolled  past.  They  were  all  magniflcent  with  one  exception, 
that  of  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  of  a  free  people.  Hut  at 
the  sight  of  a  certain  carriage  with  silver  mouldings,  a  blue  body  in 
the  shape  of  a  gondola,  and  adorned  with  skilfully  chased  ducal 
crowns,  surmounted  with  lamps,  the  air  was  rent  with  a  tremendous 
losion  of  hurrahs!  This  carriage,  the  most  brilliant  of  those 
reof  the  insolence  of  the  great  lords  in  the  procession  could 
t,  was  that  of  a  soldier  of  fortime,  Marshal  Soult.  What  was  it 
the  English  applauded  in  him  ?  Was  it  the  alliance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Tuileries,  or  the  envoy  of  a  king  who  was  to  be  the 
beloved  of  the  English,  or  the  recollection  of  a  great  man  laid  low? 
Napoleon  had,  by  his  iall  at  Waterloo,  emancipated  the  admiration 
of  the  English  from  all  fear,  and  by  his  death  in  St.  Helena  he 
kad  tmpoaed  on  it  the  obligation  to  be  just. 

The  welcome  given  to  NIarshal  Soult  constituted  the  serious  part 
of  the  coronation  of  Victoria,  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  ha^'ing  been 
Bnarked  only  with  a  parade  of  insulting  sumptuosity,  and  proceed- 
ings which  will  no  doubt  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  records  oC 
human  folly.  About  noon  the  queen  alighted  at  the  doors  of  the^  j 
âhhey,  where  were  already  assembled  those  who  were  to 
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her  coronation;  judges  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  enonmni 
vfigs,  kings  at  arms  covered  with  long  firocka  of  cloth  of  gold,  loiili 
temporal  and  spiritual,  peers  and  peeresses,  members  of  the  Hoar 
of  Comraonâ  and  O'ConneU  in  a  court  suit  !  The  queen  retipd  to 
change  her  dress,  and  soon  reappeared  in  a  robe  of  scarlet  tcIt« 
trimmed  with  ermine,  and  with  a  circlet  of  gold  on  her  head.  At 
the  same  time  there  advanced  towards  the  altars,  placed  a  few  piCBi 
from  the  throne,  the  lords  high  constables  of  England,  Ireland,  «nd 
Scotland,  and  Viscount  Melbourne,  armed  cap-è-pied,  **  SirSv^'flaadit 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  '*  I  here  present  to  you  Victom,  n* 
doubted  queen  of  this  realm,  whereof  all  you  tnat  are  oone  lUi 
day  to  do  your  homages  and  service,  are  you  willing  to  do  tliQ  iMMr 
This  formula  liaving  been  repeated  four  times  in  us  manj  dillwl 
directions,  all  present  responded  **  God  save  the  Queen  T  He 
being  done,  the  queen,  at  the  prelate's  request,  bestowed  a  gM 
cloth  on  the  altar,  and  then  an  ingot  of  gold;  for  prineei  am 
accepted  by  the  priests  only  on  condition  of  confonniog  to  lim 
maxim,  **  Go  not  empty  handed  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.**  Umi 
came  the  prayers,  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Im^ 
the  oath,  the  formulary  of  which  contains  this  sigmfiomt  tntt^ 
rogation:  **  Will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  aad  elef]gj  of  dui 
realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  diaitte^  «U  SQck 
rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  apperlatn  to  uem  or  oj 
.of  them?"      Not  one  word  about  the  rights  of  the  poor.     Tit 

th  being  sworn,  four  knights  of  the  garter  held  a  canopy  ùt  ekdi 
of  gold  over  the  queen's  head;  and  the  Archbishop  of  CtmteAmijf 
after  anointing  the  queen's  head  and  hands,  gravely  addreand  l> 
her  certain  myotic  words.  Then  the  queen  laid  a  pair  of  qntn 
on  the  altar,  and  received  in  iixchange,  from  the  archbi^l^i 
handSf  a  handsome  sword,  which  Lord  Melbourne  had  carriûd  on  a* 
tering  the  abbey,  and  wliich  he  had  to  redeem  by  the  payment  ot  • 

hundred  shillings.      Then But  why  continue  the  moTÊÛrtd 

these  monarchical  hufiboneries?  And  yet  tliese  are  the  mmmhjf 
which  reverence  for  privileged  raoes,  and  an  impious  adonliQQ  it 
crowns,  are  kept  up  m  the  minds  of  nations  1  During  ihaeei^ 
mony  of  paying  homage,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  the  quooi^a  tnr 
surer,  scattered  about  the  nave  medals  struck  to  commamome  dtf 
coronation,  and  in^ttantly  the  most  illustrious  personages  bflgm  tt> 
scramble,  and  almost  to  box  for  them; — shameful  and  sjstoatlK 
emulation  of  flattery  1 

That  day  Mr.  Green  entertained  the  people  with  the  fftt^ 
tacle  of  an  ascent  in  a  balloon.  In  the  evening  the  thcalra  of 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  liberally  threw  open  their  dooi»  tt> 
the  pubHc.     Hyde  Park  was  like  an  immense  villnge  of 


whitner  the  populace  flocked  to  stare  at  shows,  and  juggico^ 
mountebanks,  and  to  ffet  drunk  round  the  statue  of  Acmil«iy  defr 
catcd  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  night,  London  wei  «!•' 
didly  iUtmiinated;  and  the  next  day,  after  all  this,  by  the  gt»>^gbl 
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i»f  the  gin-nalaceg,  were  to  be  seen,  as  usual,  hoverin,^  about  thein, 
irîth  nakea  feet  and  but  half  covered  with  mberable  rags,  livid, 
dim-eyed  phantoms,  the  damned  of  this  world,  a  race  which  opulent 
Kngland  alone  baa  the  deplorable  privilege  of  perpetuating;  the 
next  day,  after  all  this,  in  the  districts  where  poverty  more  espe- 
cially raakea  its  abode,  grovelling,  hideously  pent  up,  outlawed,  in 
the  filthy  by-lanes  and  alleys,  at  the  entrance  to  which  the  police 
themselves  stop  short,  in  horror,  and  disgust,  and  fear, — in  \\Tiite- 
chapel,  in  St.  Giles's,  in  Shoreditch,  in  St,  Olave's,  thousands  of 
ianulies,  as  usual,  buried  ahve  in  the  damp,  rotting,  confined  rooms 
of  ruinous  houses,  wallowing,  as  it  were,  on  dung-heaps,  tremblingly 
awaited  the  fever  which  they  knew  must  befall  them,  were  it  not 
anticipated  by  the  grim  hand  of  famine,  whose  approach,  so  long 
frft^  was  rcgarded  with  dull  despair. 

In  the  diplomatic  circles,  meantime,  the  conversation  ran  upon 
her  majesty's  splendid  robes,  her  necklaces,  her  lace,  her  new 
crown,  valued  at  2,800,000f  (£112,000);  the  feiry-like  illumina- 
tions at  M.  de  StrogonofTs  mansion;  and,  above  all,  upon  Prince 
EBtcihazy's  coat,  that  phenomenon  of  a  coat,  each  button  of  which 
was  a  diamond,  e^ch  seam  a  row  of  fine  pearls.  Another  topic  was, 
the  nocturnal  debaucheries  of  a  young  nobleman»  and  how  much 
they  cost,  and  how  he  had  been  picked  up  drunk,  after  sharing  in 
the  diversions  of  the  lowest  populace,  and  had  been  carried  home  in 
a  hackney-coach,  which  in  its  furious  course  ran  over  a  man. 

As  to  the  English  press,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  Sunday 
papers,  especially  destined  for  the  people,  its  loi/alijmt  burst  forth  in 
extravagances,  never  approached  by  the  superstitions  of  fetichism. 
In  order  that  posterity  might  lose  not  a  feature  of  the  memorable 
day  which  had  seen  a  crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  a  child,  the 
English  journals  were  issued  m  the  lonn  of  volumes,  Tlie  Sun 
was  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  contained  a  colossal  medaUion  of 
the  younç  queen. 

On  their  part»  the  court  journals  at  Paris  dwelt  emphatically  upon 

Ïlendours,  which  they  probably  regarded  as  calcinated  to  dazzle 
e  French  pubhc.  Servilely  affectino;  on  absolute  stupor  of  ad- 
miration, they  set  forth  in  glowing  detad  how  many  yeomen  walked 
in  the  proc^eion  around  the  state  carriage,  the  exact  composition  of 
the  cortige,  as  it  entered  Westminster  Abbey;  how  many  lugh  dames 
followed  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  bearing  her  train,  and  they  enu» 
merated  the  sounding  titles  of  the  various  personages  to  whom  had 
fallen  the  inestimable  honour  of  bearing  the  spurs,  or  the  sword  of] 
mercy,  or  the  chalice,  or  the  patine;  as  if  such  a  tale  as  that  would 
snffioe  to  revive,  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  worship  of  the  old  idols  f 
The  government  could  not,  of  course,  labour  under  any  ilhtsion 
an  thi0  point;  but  it  none  the  less,  nay,  all  the  more,  mani tested  the 
Qtmofit  eagerness  to  render  itself  subservient  to  the  dynastic  tntc- 
PCBta.  For  having,  in  an  account  of  the  insurrection  at  Strasbourg, 
corrected  certain  historical  errors  in  preceding  narratives  of  that? 
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aflair,  repelled  calumnies,  done  liomage  to  ihe  glories  of  ihe  i 
and  gpokcn  of  Louis  Bonaparte  with  affection.  Lieutenant 
was  suramoncd  before  the  Coiirt  of  Peers.  What  had  become  \ 
trial  by  jury?  Michel  (de  Bourges)  defended  the  prisoner 
roughs  fervid  eloquence;  but  all  in  vain.  The  dari^  -  -  -nç^ 
paid  for  his  pamphlet  10,000f.  and  five  years'  impri 
this  was  a  trifle^  compared  with  what  followed,  i^ouià  Bom^ 
parte  himself,  having  îei't  America  and  returned  to  Europe,  U)  csn* 
brace»  for  tlie  last  time,  liis  dying  mother,  was  now  Uviag  ta 
Arenenberg.  Louis  Philippe,  disturbed  at  having  such  a  neighboor, 
summoned  Switzerland  to  expel  from  her  bosom  ihe  einpmr'a 
nephew,  a  proscribed  man.  Hereupon  were  renewed  the  deplmbk 
scenes  of  1836.  Switzerland,  utterly  indignant,  demanded  to  IcBeE 
whetlier  she  constituted  an  independent  state,  or  whether/ 
true  that  she  was  only  a  French  province  ?  Tlie  Grsuid  ' 
Turgovia  declared,  that  the  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was 
vian  citizen.  Cries  of  sorrow  and  despair  arose  from  tlic 
wherein  Louis  PhiUpi^e,  then  himself  a  proscribed  man,  once  recciivl 
Swiss  hospitality  and  protection.  And  as  to  the  diet,  diTidel 
between  tlie  horror  of  a  dishonourable  submission,  and  the  bxt  of 
involving  Switzerlimd  in  irrcpurable  a^lamities  by  rerastance,  it  heâ' 
tatod,  and  Irom  day  to  day  postponed  its  decision* 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  w^ere  actively  made  for  ovcrwIidB' 
ing  the  countiy,  if  tnat  decision  were  contrary  to  the  demaod  of 
Louis  Philippe.  A  corps  of  from  20,0<)0  to  25,000  men  was  pot  ia 
motion  along  the  French  frontier;  two  French  battalions  entend 
Gex;  the  artillery  corps  at  Lyons  received  instructions  to  hoU 
theQiselves  in  rcaalness  to  march  at  an  hour*8  notice;  and  GohbI 
Aymer  published  a  menacing  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  aniidpmted 
break,  on  the  part  of  freemen  thus  goaded  by  the  threateoed  " 
net-noint,  what  secret  springs  were  not  set  to  work,  what 
hand,  indirect,  but  energetic  machinations  were  not  resorted  HT 
with  the  usual  skill  of  the  French  government  in  such  roatHf»- 
From  Switzerland,  and  more  especially  from  the  cantons  of  Vaudrai 
Geneva,  there  had  of  recent  years  issued  a  certain  number  of  &iniliei 
who  now  occupied  at  Paris  tlie  position  filled  in  the  eightoénlh 
century  by  Necker  and  his  Fet;  most  of  them  being  weU-kiiowi 
banking-houses,  such  as  the  Delesscrts,  the  Odiera,  the  OmenuMii^ 
Maudrots,  the  Keutsches.  The  reception  which  sevenu  of  tlit» 
Gallo- Helvetians  had  experienced  at  tlie  Tuileries,  and  the  loiirjr 
facilities  afforded  them,  m  various  ways,  had  naturally  bound  ihoft 
to  the  French  govenimt:nt  by  a  thousand  ties  of  gratUude  or  ialD* 
est.  These  gentlemen,  accordingly,  now  despatched  to  their  friicidi 
and  rektions  in  Switzerland,  letters,  mes^ge^,  and  documttiEi  «at 
upon  another,  all  inculcating  prompt  submi^mon.  The  AdTOCita 
Maudrot  of  Lausanne  combated  the  principle  of  ttaoMtmtttt  it 
which  the  Nonvelliste  Vaudois  was  the  organ,  in  a  series  of  \ 
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which  were  disseiuinated  purposely  throughout  the  country.  Every 
day,  every  hour,  there  arrived  trom  Paris,  packets  of  advice,  of 
wammg,  of  entreaty,  of  private  mforraation  tending  to  submission  : 
M.  Mole  had  made  such  or  such  a  declaration;  M.  Benjamin  Deles- 
sert  had  said  so  and  ao.  Nay,  Louia  Philippe  himself  condescended 
personally  to  advise  the  S  wisa,  as  a  true  fiiena  of  theirs,  to  yield  while 
there  was  yet  time  for  them  to  do  so  voluntarily.  To  these  entrea- 
ties and  remonstrances  and  caballings,  was  added  the  interposition 
of  the  representatives  of  Lyons  commerce,  of  Genevese  origin. 
But  Switzerland  had  abeady  given  way  once,  and  felt  that  again 
to  succumb  without  a  struggle,  would  nearly  compromise  ner 
independence. 

This  complication  of  circumstances  would  perhaps  have  brought 
about  a  disastrous  result,  had  not  Louis  Bonaparte,  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  peace,  determined  voluntarily  to  quit  Arenenberg, 
i^n  the  20th  of  September  he  departed  for  London;  on  the  24th  of 
August,  the  Duchesse  d'Orléans  had  given  biith  to  a  male  child: 
here  were  two  subjects  of  exceeding  joy  for  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries,     Dynasties  are  so  ready  to  think  themselves  immortal  ! 

The  prosperity  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  indeed,  hud,  ever  since 
1830,  been  constantly  advancing.  But  as  much  could  not  be  said 
of  France  ;  and  whibt  the  court  was  full  of  rejoicings  at  the  birth 
of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the 
accomplisliment  of  an  event  which  was  to  fill  it  with  sorrow. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  what  was  the  effect  upon  Europe 
of  the  occupation  of  Ancona,  and  with  what  enthusiasm  Italy  had 
hailed  in  the  tri-coloured  flag,  a  promise  of  enfranchisement,  a 
pledge  of  liberty.  But,  submissive  to  a  policy  hostile  to  the  nations, 
tlie  French  of  Ancona  were  soon  compelled  to  become  the  auxilia- 
ries of  that  pontifical  despotism  which  they  had  r^arded  it  as  their 
«ngned  task  to  limit  and  restrain.  Tlie  hopes  of  the  Italian  patriots 
were  gradually  ejctinguished  ;  liberty  disappeared,  oven  from  tbeir 
dreams;  their  enthusiasm  gave  way  ti:>  a  dull,  despairing  stupor. 
Tct  etill  the  presence  of  the  French  uniform  at  Ancona  had  not 
entirely  ceased  to  be  dear  to  Italy;  for  even  under  the  veiy  modi- 
fied arcumstances,  its  presence  there  was  a  check,  an  anront  to 
Austria.  And  there  lingei-ed  a  hope,  after  all,  that  perhaps  some 
new  phases  of  events  might  at  any  moment  bring  about  the  triumph 
at  Paris  of  a  more  high-souled  policy. 

As  to  France,  putting  aside  all  party  interests,  that  State  had 
reasons,  diplomatic  and  military,  of  die  very  highest  importance, 
for  keeping  Ancona.  It  was  the  key  to  the  occupation  of  Upper 
Italy;  it  covered  Naples  with  reference  to  Vienna;  it  secured  for 
us  considerable  influence  in  Dalmatia  and  Iliyria;  in  case  of  war 
with  the  Austrians,  it  would  have  been  most  valuable  to  us,  both  as 
«  fortified  town  and  as  a  port;  at  a  former  period,  defended  by 
General  Monnier,  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  of  whom  1800  were 
wounded,  it  held  in  check,  for  twelve  days,  42,000  men;  and  loj 
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and  to  expopc  anew — thepope  to  a  revolt,  Italy  to  an  Austrinn  in- 
tervenuouj   Anconato  a  French  occupation,  Europe  to  a  conflict. 

This  was  what  MM,  dc  Broglie  and  Thiers,  M,  Thiers  ci?peclaHy, 
perfectly  understood,  and  they  merit  praise  for  their  discernment. 

As  to  M.  Mole,  it  was  his  error,  as  we  arc  about  to  sliow,  not  to 
be  sufficiently  distrustful  of  Italian  diplomacy.  The  man  who,  at 
I  tills  epoch,  most  efficiently  represented  that  diplomacy,  was  M. 
^  Capacmi,  a  character  ringukrly  crally  and  acute.  He  met  M. 
de  Mettemich  at  Florence,  and  it  w^as  there  that  these  two  di« 
plomatists  prepared  that  snare  into  which  M.  Mole  was  to  falL 
Their  great  object  was  to  prevent  any  nef^otiation  between  Paris 
and  Vienna,  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  Ancona.  For  they  fore- 
aaw  tliat,  if  such  took  place,  the  French  government  would  not  fail 
to  mise  difficulties,  to  require  guarantees,  ii',  indeed,  it  did  not  go 
the  length  of  saying:  ^*  So  long  as  tlxe  situation  of  Italy  remains 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  memorandum  of  1831,  feelings  of  in- 
Tincihle  hatred  will  be  constantly  fermenting  in  Romagna,  and 
Austrian  intervention  wnll  hover  a  daily  menace  over  mourning 
»  Italy.  You  require  us  to  evacuate  Ancona?  Remove  the  causes 
[which  led  us  thither.  Recall  to  mind  tlie  menwratidum  of  1831. 
[Appease  Romagna,  whose  legitimate  hope»  are  kept  down,  but  not 
extinguished."  MM.  de  Mettemich  and  Capacim  were  bent  upon 
preventing  a  declaration  of  the  kind.  M,  Mole  did  not  at  all  per- 
rieive  this.  One  day,  accordingly,  the  representative  of  tlic  court  of 
^  JRome  at  Paris,  ran  to  announce  to  the  Fi>ench  minister,  as  a  satis* 
3rv  piece  of  intelligence  for  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  that 
(tna  had  at  length  made  up  her  mind  to  withdraw  from  the 
States  of  the  Church,  seeming  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
hereupon  the  French  would  immediately  quit  Ancona.  M.  Mole» 
who  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  aflair,  entirely  adopted 

Kthif  conaequence,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  trick  played  him,  until  M. 

HDemgee  told  him  what  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  had  been,  and 

H  thepoFition  in  w hich  the  question  actually  was. 

^  The  evacuation  of  Ancona  took  place  on  the  25th  of  October» 
1 858,  and  the  sensation  which  it  produced  in  France  was  all  the 
gnsater  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  public  mind  was  at  tliis  period 
exeiteci  by  a  league,  ardent,  audacious,  formidable  to  the  ministry, 
formîdaV>le  to  the  king. 

The  parliamentary  victory  obtained  by  M*  Mole,  on  the  diseus- 
rioa  of  Mïc  secret  service  money,  seemed  to  have  prostrated  for  ever 
iht  coalition,  whose  origin  we  narrated  on  a  former  occasinn.  And 
indeed^  the  discouragement  of  the  vanquishetl  partv  was  ai 
fir^  extrrme:  M.  Thiers  had  qnitteti  Paris;  and,  as  to  5Î.  Guizot, 
his  friends  regarded  him  as  altogetlier  on  the  decline.  Because  a 
recent  solemn  discussion  had  shown  him  to  them  feeble,  destitute,  for 

^  the  time,  at  once  of  skill  and  daring,  seeking  his  way  with  a  hesltat- 

H  ing  step,  through  the  lab  vrinth  of  parties,  crobanusring  himself  and 

^LplMtiwith  miserable  repetitions,  they  took  it  into  their  heads  that  hii 
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Ills  Tiolent  soul  had  exhausted  all  ita  vigour,  ÛmX  Uê 
hftd  sent  forth  its  last  flash.  And  they  were  so  coavinctd  of 
fiua,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  fatnre  parts,  wliich  their  ambitkiQ 
prematurely  distributed,  they  thought  it  extremely  liberal  in  than 
to  resenre  for  their  former  chief  sotne  embassy  or  other*  He  hiaiidf 
aeemed  filled  with  an  uneasiness  which  bis  haughty  nature  hadaaifv 
before  yielded  to;  but  retiring  to  Val-Richer,  far  from  the  tmonliaf 
politics,  he  gradually  appeared  to  resign  himself  to  his  ^--"-* 
defeat. 

But  there  was  a  man,  ^L  Duvergier  de  Hanranne,  who  cone 
within  himself,  in  vivid  combination,  the  fierce  resentaients  at  il 
the  members  of  the  temporarily  dissolved  coalition.  It  was  Ui 
breath  which  reanimated  it  ;  it  was  he  who  gave  the  signal  (or  ikt 
resumption  of  hostilities  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  FhÊHçmtt 
wherein  he  applied  himself  to  prove  that  ministers  were  incompêtiit; 
that  they  degraded  power  ana  made  it  contemptible  by  &  sysleai  d 
corruption  and  see-saw;  that  they  compromise  representative  fla- 
vernment  by  an  outrageous  assumption  of  contempt  towardi  m 
Chamber,  and  unbounded  servility  to  the  crown.  Unaided,  Bt  Dn» 
vergier  de  Hauranne  would  probably  not  have  been  able  to  CMiy 
his  undertaldng  to  a  successful  i^ue;  but  with  him,  at  his  mat, 
pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  there  had  descended  into  tfe 
arena  three  men  of  talent,  having  the  press  at  their  dircctioii: 
M.  ChamboUe,  chief  editor  of  the  Siècle;  M.  Léon  Faucher,  of  lilt 
Courrier  Françmi;  and  M.  Léonce  de  La  vergue,  of  the 
General  de  France,  Thus  the  coalition  had  tor  its  official  ' 
three  dailv  papers,  two  of  which  belonged  to  the  d^iiastic  opi 
and  the  tnird  to  the  doctrinaire  school.     A  new  power  ma. 


appearance  in  the  political  world,  had  forthwith,  as  is  aïvnf 
caae,  ita  worshippers.  Parties  began  to  fall  into  new  coral  ' 
polemics  were  let  loose.  The  Constitutionnel  joined  the  ItÊgoê' 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  radical  papers,  without  joining  it» 
supported  it,  out  of  their  hatred  to  the  powers  that  mem.  hi 
advocates  sent  foxth^  upon  the  absurd  but  much  vaunted  nuudtt^ 
the  kin^  reigns  but  does  not  govern,  a  thousand  commentuieii 
subtle  and  satirical,  vehement  and  menacing,  genuine  or  iofliiMie^ 
With  equal  Impetuosity  the  one  party  assailed  majesty,  tllft  éàtt 
defended  it. 

As  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  agitation,  the  intolemm  of  i 
section  of  the  clergy  suddenly  supervened  to  aid  in  rcanimatipg  ^ 
sleeping  animosities  of  liberalism.  At  Rheims,  a  misdonAry  pranv 
havmg  ventured  in  the  pulpit  to  let  fall  some  in5ultin«^  cxpneacft 
with  reference  to  the  captive  of  St,  Helena,  the  house  m  woidilii 
lodged  was  attacked  with  a  fury  as  deplorable  as  the  csfounalMifli 
which  had  provoked  it.  At  the  very  same  time  1 1  ih  December,  IM8« 
at  Clermont* Ferrand,  an  unheard  of  outrage  aggravated  the  djiif 
moments  of  one  of  the  most  daring  opponents  of  the  JesuiU,  ibe 

ntc  de  Muntlorier.     In  vain  had  M.  de  Montlodor  expresed  ^ 
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«arnest  dedre  to  die  in  the  arms  of  the  Church  :  what  the  Bishop  of 
Clermont  resolutely  required  of  him  was  the  disavowal  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  entire  life,  a  pubhc  retractation,  the  condemnation  of 
his  famous  Mémoire  à  Consulter;  and  bcoiuse  he  had  refused  to  th^ 
hflt  to  believe  the  interests  of  religion  inseparable  from  the  mundane 
oourse  of  the  Jesuits,  the  gates  of  the  Temple  were  closed  against 
his  coffin.  The  spirit  of  the  Restoration  seemed  raising  it*  head 
once  more;  the  town  of  Clermont  was,  accordingly,  in  universal  com- 
motion ;  and  with  a  pious  unanimity  of  sorrow,  astonishment,  and 
bitter  indignation,  the  people  followed  to  their  final  home  the  re- 
mains of  mortality,  which  the  ministers  of  the  God  of  Charity 
abandoned. 

This  scandalous  event  was  auickly  followed  by  another  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  indeed,  hut  not  leas  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect  upon  public  apinion.  For  some  time  jiast,  dark  rumours  cir- 
culating in  Vans»  had  mixed  up  with  formidable  accusations  the 
name  of  the  former  prefect  of  police,  M.  Gisquet.  Men  spoke  of 
the  most  condemnable  acts  c-oromitted  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 

Sublic  functions;  the  word  extortion  was  heard;  and  certain  detaib, 
omestic  secrets  surreptitiously  obtained,  were  spread  abroad  by 
hate,  which  in  repeating  exaggerated  from  mouth  to  mouth  the 
&ultfi  revealed.    Tiie  Messager ^  an  evening  paper,  was  the  first  to 
apeak  out   In  an  article,  which  more  than  half  lifted  the  mvsterious 
veil,  M.  Gisquet  was  charged  with  partiality  in  his  office,    \frounded 
in  the  point  dearest  to  men,  he  immediately  determined  upon  vin- 
dicating  his  honour  in  a  court  of  law,  and  a  process  ensued  educing 
the  most  deplorable  revelations.     In  the  course  of  it,  a  letter  was 
publicly  reaa  wherein  M.  Gisquet  himself  gave  a  narrative  of  his 
inmost  passions^  of  the  secret  torments  which  afflicted  his  souL     A 
great  many  witnesses  were  heard,  from  whose  evidence  it  resulted, 
not  that  M.  Gisquet  had  been  a  onesided  or  extortionate  magistrate, 
but  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  position,  to  enrich  by  an  ex- 
ise  of  patronage  not  very  important  in  itself,  but  unconnected  with 
^the  public  interest,  and  injurious  to  third  parties,  his  relations,  his 
friends,  his  employés,  a  woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  and 
her  mother.     A  private  friend,  M.  Parquin,  addressed  the  court  for 
the  pkintiC    He  was  answered  by  M.  Mauguin  in  a  crushing  speecb. 
WTie  Attorney-General,  M.  Plougoulm,  next  arose,  stem,  inexorable, 
le  affirmed  that  M.  Gisquet  had  utterly  violated  his  duty  in  con- 
Iting,  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  his  personal  affections, 
tead  of  the  benefit  of  the  community.     He  charged  him  with 
aving  thrown  open  the  office  of  the  prefecture  of  police  to  the 
it  of  private  gain,  with  having  converted  the  public  sen'ants 
I  jurisdiction  into  so  many  agents  intent  upon  their  own  afiairSy 
ably  contrasting  with  his  conduct  that  of  M.  Rieublanc,  who 

Eld  shown  himself  free  from  any  such  contagion.  He  pronounced 
thundering  anathema  upon  the  empire  exercised  over  men  bj 
idi  connexions,  and  dwelt  with  appalling  effect  upon  the  hideous 
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flpectacle  of  a  raother  recei^^g  the  wage»  of  a  daughter's  i 
He  fully  recognised  the  vuluuble  c|uaUties  of  M.  Glsquet;  Im  cou- 
rage, his  energy,  Ins  liigh  admimstrative  ability;  but  pronooncad 
him  destitute  of  the  moral  sense,  and  concluded  by  calling  upon  tbe 
jury  to  acquit  the  Messager  as  far  as  concerned  its  attacka  upon  die 
public  functionary,  admitting  that,  as  to  îtâ  attacks  upon  the  indiTi- 
dual,  it  must  necessarily  be  condemned,  the  law  of  libel  * 
txuth  itself  under  interdict,  llie  jury  found  precj 
way,  declaring  the  Messager  guilty  of  defamation  of  a  public 
tionary,  and  acquitting  it  of  its  attacks  upon  the  individual;  m 
court  inflicted  upon  M.  Brindcau,  publisher  of  the  joumalt 
minimum  penalty  of  100  francs. 

Tluis  did  a  variety  of  causes  concur  to  increase  public  erciieiiie 
ftct4j  of  electoral  corruption  openly  denounced;  royalty  as  openly 
called. to  account;  the  revival  of  religious  fanaticism;  a  moral  coo» 
demnation  pronounced  by  a  functionary  of  to-day  upon  a  functiomrf 
of  yesterday. 

Such  were  the  auspices  imder  which  the  session  of  1839  opcnd- 

On  their  return  to  Paris,  MM-  Thiers  and  Guizot  found  the  coaJitioo 

ftestored  and  standing  to  its  arms,  and  they  resumed^   confidcooe. 

In  the  Journal  Général,  wliich  he  had  made  a  regular  battering* 

ram  of,  M.  Duvcrgier  de  llauranne  was  daily  exhorting  and  etiorth 

[raging  the  timid,  and  hai-assingly  assading  tJae  indiflerent.     Tul 

marnes  of  MM.  de  Remiisat,  Piscatory,  Etienne,  Jaubert,  Du 

&€.,  the   coaUtion   would  gladly  have  added  that  of  M.  Dup 

aine  ;  but  fcariul  of  losing  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  he  i 

[•liimself  up  in  obstinate  reserve,     M.  Duvergier  de  Haunuune,  in 

the  Journal  Général^  summoned  him  to  deckre  liimself,  mexutoed» 

pursued  hlni;  but  all  in  vain.     M.  Dupin  remained  Bllent. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived  when  the  two  armies  drawn  up  ib 
front  of  each  other,  were  about  to  try  their  strength.     On  the  1Ï  ' 
of  December,  1838,  was  read  the  gpeeeh  from  the  throne;  a  ' 
j*1inmeamng  harangue  as  usual,  but  which  served  to  mark  out 
afield  of  battle.     The  coaHtion  at  fu-st  had  the  worst  of  it,  M*  Dup 
beating,  by  the  aid  of  the  ministry,  M.  Pi^ssy,  the  coalition  i 
for  the  presidency  of  tlie  Chamber;  but  the  chances  soon 
Of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  address,  llixt» 

•  MM.  Debelleyme,  de  la  Pinsonniere,  and  do  Jussieu,  won»  for 

♦  ministry;  the  rest  all  belonged  to  the  coalition:  they 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Duvcrgier  do  Hauranne,  Etienne,  Mathieu  del 
Redorte,  Passy. 

The  better  to  secure  their  triumph,  the  six  membori  of  ihe^ûlE- 
tion  agreed  to  decide  among  themselves,  in  a  private  cofifemOBi 
upon  ail  the  questions  to  be  set  forth  in  the  address,  submit^ 
them  afterwaMs,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  the  three  minis 
hers  of  the  committee.     ITils  was  the  course  adopted,     M,  \  ^ 

fier  de  Hauranne^  as  \l  vîcve,  held  the  pen,  while  M.  ThiOii 
I.  Guizot  dictated. 
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THE  ADDRESS. 

And  never  since  the  address  of  the  221^  had  parliamentary  docu- 
:iaent  been  so  aggressive  as  was  that  of  wlilch  the  two  principal 
ministers  of  tlic  11th  of  October,  now  supplied  tlie  topics  and  the 
terms,  Tliey  began  with  expressing  the  hope  that»  under  a  govern- 
ment tenacious  of  the  national  di^mty,  France  would  maintain  its 
due  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  world;  they  regretted  that  the 
evAcuation  of  Ancona  should  liave  been  effected  without  those 
fliiamntees  which  a  wise  and  foreseeing  policy  should  have  stipu- 
uted  for;  they  reminded  the  crown,  with  bitter  emphasis,  of  the 
past  misfortunes  of  Pohmd^  of  the  present  misfortunes  of  Spain  ; 
the  differences  wliich  had  arisen  between  France  and  Switzerland 
were  severely  remarked  upon;  and  the  conversion  of  the  rentes  waa 
apokea  of  as  among  the  measures  demanded  by  public  opimou* 
A  passage  in  the  address  ran  thus:  ^*  A  firm,  skimil  administration, 
telying  upon  lofty^  generous  sentiments  for  its  support,  enforcing 
TOBpect  for  the  tlirone  abroad,  and  covering  it  with  its  responsibility 
at  home,  such  is  the  pledge  of  the  co-operation  we  so  earnestly 
desire  to  offer  you  ;''  an  Intimation  wliich  seemed  to  convey  & 
menace. 

MM.  Debelleyrae,   de   la  Pinsonnière,   and    de  Jussieu,  were 
unanimous  in  opposing  an  address  in  which  they  saw  nothing  but 
appeal  to  revolutionary  passions;  but  they  had  to  contend  with 
imperious  majority,  resolute,  inflexible,  determined  to  conquer, 
Qttger  for  battle.     As  to  M,  Dupin»  who,  as  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber, was  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  commission,  he  observed  a 
irtrtct  neutrality  so  long  as  the  chances  remained  doubtlul  ;  but  when 
lliû  discussions  had  finally  terminated,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
paper,  the  silent  confidant  of  his  determination  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions  to  wait  till   he  saw  how  the  wind  was    blowings  and 
addressed  his  colleagues,  who  regarded  him  the  while  with  a  mix- 
I  turc  of  astonishment  and  somethmg  like  contempt,  in  the^   terms; 
**  Not  wishing  to  have  it  imagined  that  I  seek  to  wrap  myseli*  up 
in  sullen  ifmolahility^  I  have  set  down  in  writing  my  opinion  on  the 
address,  which  I  will  now  read  to  you/*    And  he  accordingly  read  a 
paper,  wherein  he  declared,  that  in  his  judgment,  a  stronger  admi- 
nistration was  neoessary;  1st,  to  cover  the  crown  against  the  attacks 
lof  which  it  was  the  object  ;  2ndl>%  to  rally  together  a  decided 
ity  in  the  Chamber,  now  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  two 
rival  camps,  each  alike  formidable  to  tlie  other  ;  3rdly,  to 
^^ve  a  TCiQTC  decided  impulse  to  public  affairs»  and  raise  the  govem- 
I  ment  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  country.     It  were  a  very  difficult  task  to 
Ldepict  the  utter  stupor  of  MM.  Debelleyme,  de  Ju^eu,  and  de  la 
snnièie,  ou  hearing  this  declaration.     They  could  ill  under- 

how  M.  Dupin,  elevated  to  the  presidential  chair  by  the 

IPOtfiB  of  the  ministerial  party,  should  with  such  facility  range  him- 
aelf  on  the  side  of  the  cxMàUtionists:  but  so  it  was;  he  bad  waited 
to  see  which  was  the  strongest  pany,  and  oouceiving  this  point 
determined,  he  at  once  joined  the  ranks  of  the  rictora. 
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On  the  4tli  of  January,  1839,  the  Chamber  was  madeacquMoi 
with  the  proposed  address,  and  the  various  and  sti^ng  fcelingB 
which  it  excited  may  be  readily  imagined.  One  side  of  the  house 
was  filled  mth  joy,  was  loud  m  its  commendations;  the  other  atl 
indignation.  What,  then  1  MM,  Gnizot  and  Thiers  had  the  efiVon- 
tery,  as  an  opposition,  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  sympathy  to 
the  very  Poland  which,  as  a  government,  they  had  utterly  ahui- 
doncd  !  Tlic  throne,  which  heretofore  they  had  covered  with  the 
bloody  œgis  of  the  September  laws,  they  now  themselves  delivered 
up  to^  the  assaults  of  party  fury  !  It  was  remarked,  further,  that 
while  altogether  pitiless  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Mole  adminifltn- 
tion,  the  address  was  excessively  reserved  as  to  the  future;  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  its  framers,  who  anticipated  a  return  to  offict^ 
were  not  desirous  of  fettering  themselves  by  any  engagemeol 
Again,  it  was  asked:  How  is  it  that  these  men,  so  decided  in  tilt, 
expression  of  their  sentiments  respecting  Polii-h  nationality, 
has  been  destroyed,  have  nothing  to  say  about  Belgian  natto] 
which  at  present  is  only  in  danger,  beyond  these  words  so 
vague:  **  We  await  the  result  of  the  pending  negotiations?*'  Wi 
not  this  reserve  of  theii's  significant?  Was  it  not  quite  sufficient  td 
expose  the  grasping  ambition  which  lurked  beneath  their  parade 
high  principle? 

Both  parties  were  in  full  preparation  for  the  approaching 
when  news  arrived,  the  anticipation  of  which  had  been  a 
source  of  hope  to  the  ministry  :  the  tri-coloured  flag  floated  on  the 
walls  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa.  After  having  repeatedly,  and  in  vfin, 
demjmded  satisfaction  from  the  government  of  Mexico  for  certiift 
grievances  justly  complained  of  by  the  French  merchants  there, 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  at  length  had  recourse  to  force.  ' 
President  Bustamente,  having  rejected  the  uUiwatum  of  F] 
presented  by  the  Baron  Dcffaudis,  the  ports  of  the  Mexican  Repul 
were,  as  a  first  measure,  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade.  As  Mexi 
notwithstanding,  persisted  in  her  refusals,  Vice- Admiral  Baudic, 
gallant  seaman,  was  despatched,  with  orders  to  settle  the  busioc 
effectually;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1838, 
five  vessels,  under  his  orders,  bombarded  the  Fort  of  St  Juan 
d'Ulloa.  In  the  space  of  four  hours  tbe  five  vessels  had  dischaigtd 
8000  cannon-ballsj  and  320  bomb-shells  ;  the  Iphigenie  alone,  fiina 
lier  tliirty  guns,  firetl  3400  balls,  or  upwards  of  foiu:  shots  each 
minute;  the  signal  tower  at  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa  became  a  m< 
the  Cabaliero,  that  stone  giant,  had  fallen;  nothing  rei 
the  enemy  but  to  surrender.  'ITie  Mexican  general,  Rincon, 
pied  Vera  Cru2;  Vice- Admiral  Baudin  sent  him  word,  by  Lieui 
nant  Doret,  that  if,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  capitular 
was  not  signed,  the  French  would  receive  the  signal  for  a£»< 
The  geneml  waited  till  the  very  last  moment,  and  tlien  signi 
The  fort  was  suiTe"a4eïei  Vi  \W  Fv^nch;  the  garrison  of  V* 
Cruz  was  redvvceà  îïo\n  ^^^^  vûfôw  \o  \^>KN\  -wv?^  ^\^* 
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gxiarantecd  to  the  French  residents  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  town. 

It  was  a  brilliant,  a  glorioiig  affair,  and  tlie  Prince  de  Joinville 
had  taken  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  it.  But  far  from 
j  giving  ministers  credit  for  it,  the  coalition  reproached  them  with  not 
I  having  earUcr  adopted  the  systcm  of  vigour;  and  setting  forth,  in 
mournful  array,  the  list  of  those  wlio,  in  the  blockading  squadron, 
hsA  fallen  victims  to  the  vomilo  and  the  yellow  fever,  they  charged 
the  cabinet  with  having  delayed  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  timing  it,  as  to  give  them  influence  and  éclat 
m  the  discussion  of  the  address. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  January,  1839,  that  the  struggle  so  impa* 
tiently  looked  forward  to  commenced  ;  and  never  was  there  a  more 
animated  one.  Two  men  figured  prominently  in  the  front  ranks, 
MM-  Thiers  and  Guizot:  the  one  brilliant  and  ingenious,  daring 
and  indefatigable;  the  other,  cool  in  his  aggression,  covering  his 
▼iolence  with  an  air  of  gravity,  giving  utterance  to  but  a  portion  of 
the  fierce  anger  which  were  betrayed  in  his  look,  his  gesture,  his 
liaggard  features,  his  malevolent  lip.  Who  would  have  supposed 
thaie  two  men  were  allies?  Even  in  the  ground-work  of  their 
qieechcs,  what  a  difference  between  them.  For  what  M.  Guixot, 
according  to  his  statement,  could  not  pardon  in  ministers,  was  the 
having  cried  down  the  old  policy,  weakened  order,  filled  every  thine 
with  anarchy,  and,  by  their  ?ee-sawing  Irom  right  to  left,  rendered 
old  friends  distrustful,  alliances  uncertain.  According  to  M,  Thiers, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  fault  was,  in  not  having  granted  an  amnesty 
until  after  they  had  received  a  check  ;  in  not  having  been  able  to 
discern  the  precise  period  at  which  the  cause  of  order  became  less 
in  need  of  defence  than  that  of  liberty,  and  in  having  diereby  over- 
ahot  the  mark,  after  ilxe  fashion  of  the  Revolution,  which,  seeking 
to  reform  the  coimtry,  had  strewed  it  with  ruins;  of  the  Empire, 
which,  giving  us  at  first  victories,  finished  with  bringing  upon  us 
despotism  and  defeat;  of  the  Restoration,  which,  intended  as  a  mode 
of  reconciling  monarchy  and  the  new  spirit  of  the  times,  had  been 
«tiangled  in  a  coup  iTetaL  What  have  you  done  with  power?  M. 
Guizot  exclaimed  to  the  ministers.  What  have  you  done  with 
liberty?  demanded  M.  Thiers.  Contradictory  attacks,  wliich,  of 
themselves,  formed  a  suiBcient  condemnation  of  the  alliance. 

M.  Mole,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  had  kept  his  gK>und  against 
MM.  Cousin,  Villemain,  de  Broglie,  de  Montalembcrt;  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  he  defended  himself  better  than  was  expected. 
Several  of  his  retorts  were  very  happy.  M.  Guizot  having  quoted, 
in  reference  to  courtiers,  the  phrase  of  Tacitus,  omnia  srrvilitrr  pro 
ilmmnatione,  f  **  they  do  all  sorts  of  servile  things  in  order  to  become 
naelers*'):  **  When  Tacitus  said  that,"  rejoined  M.  Mole,  **  he  did 
not  speak  of  oourtieiB,  but  of  men  of  ambition/*  Tlic  otlier  minis^ 
tcrs,  MM.  de  Sahandy,  dc  Montalivet,  Barthe,  Martin  (du  NotdV 
did  their  beêt  agmnst  the  coalition,  rc8oluW\y ,  «Jii  \n\Ui  ^qvcw^^  ^^^«î^v.* 
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But  blow  succeeded  blow,  the  daogcr  grew  greater  eveiy  kou 
and  the  enemies  of  ministers  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  i 
merous.     There  was  first  the  clear,  compact  logic  of  M.  Billau 
every  sentence  based  upon  facts.      Then  the  diatribes  of  M.  Dti* 
giur  deHauranne  against  the  employment  of  corrupt  me«ii8,  ( 

h\tieT  persiflage.     **  Your  speech  is  nothing  but  a  bad  pms, 

exclaimed  M.  Mole,  in  extremity.    But  tlve  orator  proceeded 
moved,  more  inexorable,  more  pressing  than  before.     And  now  ofl 
curred  a  curious  and  very  unexpected  incident.     M.  Udilon  BarroC, 
somewhat  alanncd  at  the  cflervescence  of  his  new  friend,  toot  it  Into 
Ids  head  to  assume  the  character  of  moderation,  and,  accordingly» 
get  gravely  to  work  to  appease  the  tempest,  thr*  ^le  ilûèlao( 

his  protection  partially  over  the  ministry,  too  iin  -ly  aanildd 

and  calling  upon  both  sides  of  the  house  to  assail  persons  leal,  and  til 
attend  to  principles  more,  A  very  ineffectual  recommendatifla! 
Men*3  minds  were  in  a  state  of  ebullition  :  hate  overflowed. 

Hitherto  M.  de  Lamartine  had  abstained  from  taking  any  part  m 
the  discussion,  but  it  was  known  into  which  scale  he  would  tlirow 
his  weight;  his  detennination  had  been  formed.  The  mimstenil 
party,  being  deficient  in  orators,  had  taken  care  in  the  outset  to  con- 
ciliate M,  de  Lamartine,  and  he,  whether  from  contempt  fcr 
the  veiled  intrigues  of  the  coalition,  or  from  a  desire  to  mim 
the  lists  with  its  eloquent  chiefs,  or  from  a  magnanimoui  n- 
suive  to  give  liis  aid  to  ministers,  because  they  were  waU^  iitd 
promised  them  his  support  He  now  ascended  the  tribuii€|  ik 
most  carried  there,  as  it  were,  by  the  vehement  enthuaaflBi 
the  Centre,  which  placed  all  its  hopes  in  him.  Yet  aftw  iQ 
CsXtended  to  ministers  his  patronage  rather  than  his  approbation. 
a  sound,  a  wcll*matured  opposition  present  itself,  he  said,  let  it  \ 
social  progi'ess  for  its  motto,  let  it  be  animated  by  true  prino|i 
let  it  be  as  sincere  as  sound  in  its  plan  of  operations,  he  i 
to  join  the  ranks  of  such  an  opposition.  But  as  to  a  lea^pie  foi 
under  the  influence  of  vulirar  ambition,  what  was  it  to  him?  He  dM 
not  conceive,  moreover,  that  parfiamentary  prerogative  wag  in 
danger  of  perisliing,  as  some  i>eople  imagined.  **  VVliat  is  it 
worst  you  have  to  apprehend  from  royalty?'*  he  exclâiined.  ** 
coup  d'etat,  that  is  to  say,  a  crime.  You  know  whether  such  a  i 
remains  more  than  three  days  unpunished  T ' 

The  debates  extended  over  several  days,  and  witlt  wlwi  fiay  of 
attack,  what  obstinacy  of  defence  !  Now,  it  was  Xf ,  Guijot,  wfc 
taking  the  address,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  applied  hims^ïlf  to  ptofe, 
in  answer  to  M,  Liadcres,  that  it  was  neither  unconstitutional^  Mr 
revolutionary,  nor  factious;  next  M.  Tliiers  entangled  miniffWlt  P 
the  inextricable  web  of  his  subde  elo<juence.  M*  l^lottgtiia  aspliil 
himself  to  the   Belgian  question  with  remarks  1  '  icdit^ii^ 

_         T,     On  the  e^ubj  cet  of  the  evacuation  of  Aiiv  •  àÊ^ÊÊài 

14th  of  March  "vvas  triumphantly  cited,  in  oppoeition  to  tie 
nt  of  the  council,  who  wa«  fain  to  meet  it  by  the  iiiddca  p^ 
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duction  of  certain  diplomatic  documents,  of  which  he  skilfully  exag- 
gerated the  importance  io  his  case,  and  which  he  rduscd  to  coTtimu- 
AÎcate  to  his  adversaries. 

The  strugt^le  was  approachincc  its  close.  The  addreea  had,  indeed, 
Ixîcome  moaified  by  certain  ministerial  amendments  ;  hut  these  had 
lx*en  so  Btrongly  contested,  had  been  carried  wnth  ?uch  extreme  diffi- 
culty, that  the  ialt  of  the  cabinet  was  no  longer  a  mutter  of  doubt  to 
any  one.  One  other  trial  remained:  the  paragraph  directed  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown  had  not  yet  been  voted.  The  mem- 
bers who  composed  the  majority  of  the  commission  had  a  mectinre  on 
the  subject,  at  which  M.  Thiers  proposed  to  modify  the  paragraph. 
He  urged  upon  his  colleagues  the  monarchical  susceptibihties  of  the 
Chamber,  the  necessity  of  consulting  tliosc  susceptibilities,  the  dan- 

■  ger  of  compromising  by  an  excess  of  temerity  that  success  which  was 

■  otherwise  certain.  Aid  his  views  were  approved  of  by  all  but  M. 
I  Duverçîcr  de  Haurannc  and  M.  Guizot.  The  latter  more  eqxîcially 
^um  iaaigiuuit  at  tlie  idea  of  in  any  way  weakening  tlie  attack*  Hur- 
^%fiéâio  «itremes  by  the  excess  of  lus  resentment,  carried  to  a  pitch 

of  excitement  which  knew  no  moderation,  even  for  the  sake  of  »uc- 
cese,  he  vehemently  controverted  the  opinion  advanced  by  M.  ITiicrs, 
but  imavailingly.  He  was  on  the  point  of  despair^  when,  suddenly 
M.  Odilon  Barrot*s  name  occurred  to  him:  **  M.  Odilon  Barrot,"  he 
eaid,  **  is  our  allj;  to  alter  the  arranged  terms  of  the  address,  with- 
out  first  considtmg  him,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  "  The 
observation  was  just;  it  was  clearly  proper  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the 
leader  of  the  Gauche;  and  M.  Guixot  congTatulat<;d  himsell^  upon 
liis  lucky  thought,  for  he  held  it  as  certain,  that  M.  Barrot  would 
not  venture  to  show  himseU*  more  monarcliical  than  he  did.  He  waa 
mistaken.  On  the  question  beinff  put  to  him,  M*  Barrot  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  in  lavour  of  a  loss  bitter,  a  less  menacing  form  of 
paph*  An  amendment  was  accordingly  drawn  up  forthwitli 
adopted,  which  M,  Billault  was  to  move  the  next  day,  and 
which  the  commission  w  as  to  accept.  But  in  the  evening,  M.  Odilon 
Barrot  havinc^  mentioned  to  lus  friends  what  had  taken  place,  and 
finding  they  disapproved  of  the  com-se  which  had  been  agreed  upon, 
the  amendjiient  was  abandoned,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  attacked  as  uncei-emoniously  as  M.  Guizot  de- 
«red. 

However,  the  apprehensions  of  M,  Thiers  were  not  destined  to 

I  be  realised.  On  the  final  decision,  221  votes  adopted  the  modified 
IMldress,  The  address  drawn  up  by  the  commission  was  supported 
by  208  members,  and,  among  others,  by  tlie  Marquis  dc  Dalmatic, 
•0Û  of  Marshal  Soult;  by  M.  de  Momey*  the  marshafs  son-in-law, 
luid  by  the  two  brothers  of  Casimir  Perier,  ITic  ministry  felt  iti^»lf 
lost*  But  still  the  king  was  there,  encoumging  his  ministers,  ejx- 
horting  them  to  steady  perseverance,  calling  ii{xui  them  nut  to 
abandon,  by  a  too  ready  submission  to  the  Chamber,  the  care  of  the 
royal  prerogative.     It  was  determined  lo  make  one  more  eflbrt. 
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The  electoral  body  might  be  seduced  or  intimidated;  or,  at  least,! 
was  thought  so,  and  the  Chamber  was  dissolved. 

The  arena  thus  throT;ni  open,  the  various  parties  rushed  into  : 
pell-mell,  breathless  with  excitement  and  passion.  It  was  a  scenes 
utter  disorder,  of  unexampled  corruption,  of  measureless  vie 
To  crush  Its  enemies  and  live,  the  ministiT  set  the  whole  couaQy 
in  commotion,  every  possible  engine  at  work.  From  each  oomerof 
France,  prefects  and  sub-prefects  were  summoned  to  Paris,  ini 
forthwith  sent  back  to  their  posts,  charged  with  electoral  fimuai 
The  provinces  were  inundated  with  ministerial  papers,  distribuléâ 
with  a  prodigal  hand,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  secret  serviod 
money.  Promises,  menaces,  were  lavished  in  every  direction.  It 
Persil,  president  of  the  mint  board,  had  joined  die  coaUtian;  kti 
deplorable  services  were  forgotten  ;  and  assailed  as  factious  hj  the 
Journal  des  Débats^  as  grasping  by  the  Presse^  he  waa  ^iifimiFri 
from  his  office  in  a  manner  as  sudden  as  it  was  offensive.  StLBrukj, 
prefect  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  denounced  at  head-quarters  as  m  ftinc- 
tionary  of  a  somewhat  too  independent  turn,  waa  sent  for  Co  Ptflii 
and  on  his  way  passed  his  successor.  In  anticipation  of  the  elediooiL 
the  seats  were,  so  to  speak,  put  up  to  auction.  The  various  doabtfd 
districts,  all  at  once,  nad  granted  them  the  assistance  they  had  been 
applying  for  at  the  hands  of  government,  whether  to  repair  a  churth, 
or  to  finish  a  bridge,  or  to  found  a  hospital,  or  to  establish  a  publie 
library.  Pamphlets,  paid  for  by  the  police,  issued  from  the  pre*  b 
rapid  succession;  and,  to  adopt  a  contemporary  expression,  tlie  SDiib 
that  each  day  quitted  Paris,  for  all  parts  of  France,  groaned  DDilcr 
the  weight  of  the  frightful  calumnies  and  falsehoods  with  wUcJb 
they  were  laden.  A  torraidable  system  of  the  most  sliindemas  de* 
sigtiation  assailed  every  person  who  had  declared  against  minitftBl 
M.  Guizot  was  traduced  by  men  who  had  been  \m  neareal  Saeok 
The  sympathy  of  M,  Thiers  for  Queen  Christina  was  made  llie  «^ 
ject  of  the  most  unworthy,  the  most  mendacious  rem«%rk9,  Fw 
inst.nncc,  in  one  of  the  ministerial  journals,  tliere  ap 
lowing  paragraph: — *' At  the  late  ball,  given  by  1 
every  one  remarked  an  elegant  pearl  necklace  worn  by  Madtat 
Thiers,  and  valued  at  50,000f  It  was  generally  said  tkia  necUtei 
was  presented  to  Madame  Tliiers  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.^ 

On  its  part,  too,  the  coalition  was  no  less  active  in  asitatbag»  Mff* 
ring  up,  intlamiug  the  country.  In  opposition  to  the  Jao^anuaot 
committee,  which  supported  ministers,  several  coalition  eotmmtieci 
were  formed,  corresponding  to  the  various  parties  mixed  together  in 
the  coalition;  namely,  the  Doctrinaire  committee,  composed  rf 
MM,  Guizot,  Persil,  Duchâtel,  Joseph  Périer,  delUSmiisst,  Ragii^^ 
Lepine,  Jaubert,  Duvergier  de  Haumnne;  the  Centra- G^mckf  cOBr^ 
mittee;  composed  of  MM.  Thiei^,  Berger,  Boudet,  Cautnartta, 
Mathieu  de  la  Redorte,  Cochin,  de  Dalmatic,  Gannertm,  Ckmitt, 
Muteau,  Sapey;  the  CnitcAe  committee,  consisting  af  M^.  Burrot, 
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ChamboUe,  Ckiizel,  Tracy,  Isambert,  Guyet-Desfontames,  Demar- 
cay  ;  and»  besides  these,  there  was  a  Select  committee,  consisting  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  coalition,  and  destined  to  impress  upon  its  proceed- 
ings a  unity  of  action. 

Hither  all  the  information  collected  on  behalf  of  the  party  waa 
foiwardcd  as  soon  as  acquired  ;  here  took  place,  between  men  once 
nvaby  once  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other,  a  singular  interchange 
of  ^ood  words  and  good  offices  ;  this  was  the  locus  of  frivolous 
desires,of  jealous  passions.  How  gloriously  would  their  long  cherished 
hopes  be  crowned  if  they  were  successful  !  How  great  their  sliame 
ana  discomfiture  if  they  failed  !  But  among  them  all,  in  activity,  in 
fiery  zeal,  in  factious  energy,  in  the  wild  excitement  of  combined 
anger  and  ambition,  none  equalled  M.  Giiizot.  **  Austere  intriguant'* 
was  a  term  applied  to  him  by  M.  de  La  touche,  a  writer  of  the 
period,  a  man  of  sparkling  wit,  of  inflexible  probity  ;  and  tlie  expre»» 
sion  had  been  at  once  taken  up  by  M.  Guizot  s  enemies,  and  repeated 
firom  mouth  to  mouth.  A  martyr,  in  fact,  to  his  own  swelling 
pride,  the  slave  of  the  most  unruly  passions  of  the  soul,  at  one  time, 
addressing  himself  to  those  friends  who  still  retained  any  oflice,  M, 
Vivien  for  instance,  he  called  upon  them  to  strike  the  public  mind 
by  the  eclat  of  a  collective  and  naughty  resignation  of  their  posts;  at 
another  time,  he  cliid  the  scruples  of  M.  Barrot,  alarmed  at  the 
cooperation  of  legitimists;  at  another  time^  passion  furrowing  hia 
forehead^  his  eye  glaring  with  hatred,  he  exclaimed  to  his  too  timid 
alUes:  '*  Above  all  things  do  not  omit  to  make  the  prefects  afraid. 
Let  them  perfectly  understand,  that  to-morrow,  perhaps,  we  shall  be 
victorious,  and — mflexible  !'' 

Committees  had,  after  the  example  set  by  Paris,  been  formed  in 
almost  every  town  in  France;  and  it  was  necessary,  by  imposing 
demonstrations,  to  keep  up  the  energies  of  these  committees,  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  unimpaired  their  distrust  of  the  government. 
It  was  necessary,  moreover,  that  the  coalition  should  not  have  the 
air  of  a  consplrucy.  The  chiefs,  accordingly,  determined  to  continue 
by  open  fighting  the  war  they  had  commenced  by  an  underhund 
attack.  Public  declarations,  regular  manifestoes  against  the  cabinet, 
were  addressed  to  Aix  by  JL  Thiers,  to  Chauny  by  M.  Otiilon 
Barrot,  to  Sancerre  by  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  to  Napoleon- 
Vendee  by  M.  Chambolle,  to  Lisieux  by  M.  Guizot.  The  latter  did 
more;  ana  as  the  ministerialists,  in  order  to  create  alarm,  affected  to 
call  the  coalition  the  war  faction,  he  wrote  to  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  a 
letter»  which  appeared  in  the  newspapeiSi  and  in  which  he  expr^sed 
liimself  respecting  peace  in  these  terms: 

*^  Peace  may  be  compromised  in  two  ways: 

**  By  a  feeble,  undignified  policy,  calculated  to  wound  the  national 
honour  ; 

*^  By  a  short«alghted,  unskilful  policy,  managing  the  business  of 
B  the  state  inefficiently. 
H      **  fiance  is  susceptible,  extremely  susceptible  as  to  the  dignity  ol 
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her  national  exiâUmcc,  and  of  her  position  in  the  world.     TTm 

liappy  circumstance  that  she  is  so.  Public,  pojjular  sueceptibili^ 
that  sudden  electric  feeling,  somewhat  blind  at  times,  but  pow< 
and  devoted,  is  the  honour,  the  greatness  of  democratic  commu- 
nities; is  that  whereby,  despite  their  inconsistencies  and  ""■■ 
ncsses,  they  raise  themselves  ere<;t,  and  make  the  world 
soon  as  tliat  inspiring  chord  is  touched.  Let  the  govern 
assured  of  this  :  the  people  may,  for  a  time,  appear  inert,  in 
and,  all  of  a  sudden,  arouse  itF^elf  with  a  gigantic  movement, 
shall  disturb  all  things  around.  You  love  peac^;  you  desm 
retain  peace.  Take  heed  then,  great  hee^l  to  the  national  digni^: 
give  to  it  satisfaction  and  security.  If  it  seem  in  doubt,  if  it  9cm 
uneasy,  you  may  at  once  feel  uneasy  as  to  peace.  The  bleasin^  rf 
peace  are  great  and  pleasant  ;  but  a  free  country  will  not  consent,  fcr 
any  length  of  time,  to  purcliaee  tlieni  at  the  cost  of  mond  nuflbog 
and  grievous  uneaanesa. 

'*  Beside»,  how  convenient,  how  strengthening  to  a  governnaeiit  to 
place  itself  in  sympathis^ing  accord  with  the  national  pride,  to  nnlv 
of  it  a  shield  of  dclcnce  !  How  many  difficulties  it  may  avoid,  hom 
many  questions  sadslactorily  solve  by  this  simple  means  !  On  ctiery 
ocoaaon,  at  every  instant,  the  strangers  with  whom  you  have  toll 
are  observing  you,  are  feeling  your  pulse.  So  long  as  they  &od  yoo 
firm,  stout,  unbending,  they  will  measure,  they  will  put  a  thetk 
upon  their  words  and  their  actions;  tliey  will  look  twice  before iliqr 
get  up  a  dispute,  belbre  they  run  a  chance  against  vou.  Bui  if  tlirf 
see  you,  ii'  they  feel  you  timid,  irresolute,  with  a  tendency  lo  ertai 
the  questions,  to  yield,  think  you  they  will  give  you  better  Mw, 
that  they  will  treat  you  with  more  consideration?  Far  from  it:  ihef 
will  be  pressing,  arbitrary;  they  \vill  make  no  conceasions;  ihejwm 
lend  no  aid  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  your  affiiir»,  Atid  pciffii 
laden  as  it  would  thus  be,  with  embarrassment,  with  difficulty,  witk 
vexation,  with  annoyances,  would  become  more  and  more  faieofifs- 
nient,  more  and  more  difficult  to  retain,  and  would  at  length 
imminently  endangered,  despite  all  you  had  done  to  preserve  it" 

High-minded  language,   and  very  dliFerent  from  what  wo 
destined  to  hear  from  Rf.  Guizot,  at  a  later  period,  when  he 
become  minister  for  foreign  affairs* 

Suddenly,  from  the  very  midst  of  all  these  confuaed  ckinoaBi» 
there  arose  an  imposing  voice:  in  an  address  to  tlie  eketon  rf 
Vitry,  M,  Royer  Collard  formally  condemned  the  e  ,  a  catum* 

stance  productive  of  immense  delight  to  the  c«h  ,  i  of  aqml 
indignation  to  the  opposition,  M.  Royer  Collard,  hitherto  n^sptckA 
by  all  parties,  now  became  a  mark  for  the  most  envenomed  atiaels 
Envy,  it  waa  said,  had  entered  his  heart;  the  superiority  of  it 
Guizot,  his  former  disciple,  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear. 

Thus,  old  opinions  unsettled  or  abandoned;  old  frieudUhipt 
severed;  the  enemies  of  yesterday  the  allies  of  lo-day;  the  oppofl* 
tion  seeking  power  with  furious  energy;  the  ministry  resoitisig  It» 
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the  extremest  measures  of  violence  and  corruption  to  retain  it; 
society  agitated  by  the  shock  of  a  thousand  personal  and  party  pas- 
nans;  the  same  men,  who  had  gone  all  length?  in  the  assertion  of 
excessive  order,  now  going  ail  lengtlis  in  the  spirit  of  faction;  autho- 
rity compromised  and  degraded  by  the  conduct  of  others»  and  by 
Its  own  niistlirection;  insult  become  the  weapon  used  on  Ixjth  ddos; 
the  administration  given  up  to  pilbge  and  malversation;  and  royalty 
looking  on  with  aaxious  gaze  at  the  chaos  raging  beneath  and  arouncl 
it  ;  such  was  the  spectacle  now  presented  by  the  monaj'cliical 
xémme  ratablishc<l  of  late  years»  in  France,  when  thus  left  to  itself. 

Here  was  a  subject  of  bitter  satisfaction,  of  cutting  sarcasm,  to 
the  Republicans,  ST>ectators  of  all  these  miserable  complications.  In 
a  pamphlet,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  Etat  de  la 
Question t  M.  de  Corme nin  exclaimed  :^ — **  France  demands  the 
government  of  the  country  by  the  country.  The  court  desires  the 
personal  government  of  the  king»  The  result  of  the  one  is  order 
and  liberty;  oi'  the  other,  a  revolution.  That  is  the  state  of  the 
question/' 

Meantime,  the  decisive  hour  was  approaclilng.  At  Paris,  the 
electoral  success  of  tlie  coalition  was  immense:  of  the  twelve  col- 
leges, they  carried  eight,  by  the  election  of  MM,  Gunneron, 
£usèbe  Sûlverte,  Legentil,  Camot,  Moreau,  Galis,  Cochin,  and 
Gamon;  and  the  mmistry,  four  only,  by  the  election  of  MM. 
Jacqueminot,  Jacques  Lefebvre,  Beudin,  and  Laurent  do  JusaetL 
In  the  departments,  the  results  were  equally  favourable  to  tbo 
coalition. 

To  the  attacks  with  which  the  Mole  ministry  were  now,  all  at 
once,  assailed,  from  so  many  quarters,  were  added  those  of  the 
legitimist  party.  M.  de  Genoude,  in  the  Gazette  de  France^  moxe 
especially  harassed  the  government. 

Admitted  into  the  priesthood,  after  having  been  married,  M,  de 
Genoude  partook  at  once  of  the  priest  and  the  layman.  As  charao- 
terifltics  oi  the  fonner,  he  possessed  the  composed  demeanour,  the 
calm  daring,  the  passions  imder  command,  the  tenacity  of  purpose; 
but  he  took  no  heed  to  petty  ceremonies  ;  made  no  point  of  intolerance  ; 
a&d  adapted  himself,  without  scruple,  to  the  usages  of  ordinary  so* 
cietj,  A  strange  mixtiu-e,  constituting  him  a  singular  character,  and 
which  was  observable  also  in  his  costume — half  frock  C4  >at,  half  caa- 
90ck.  Ilis  manners  were  unctuous,  his  words  honeyed;  but  in  the 
insinuating  expression  of  his  look,  there  was  no  lack  of  firmness;  liia 
whole  physiognomy  bespoke  resolution,  though  habitually  softened 
hj  a  pleasing  smile.  lie  made  it  his  study,  indeed,  to  give  himself 
toe  exterior  of  moderation.  His  pohtical  writings,  always  inge* 
mous,  always  subtle,  were,  in  general,  quite  free  from  ooarsenees; 
and  he  excelled  in  embarrassing  his  adveraarieô  with  long  quotations; 
with  apt  illustrations  and  azialogies;  with  sophisms  cleverly  put; 
with  his  smooth,  tranquil  attacksi  hia  tlieokigicat  dialectics,     fhe 
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revolution  of  July  having  laid  bare  the  blunders  of  the  ] 
so  often  denounced  by  M,  de  Genoude,  he  liad  availed  himaelf  of  t 
circumstance  to  obtain  iniluence  over  the  legitiinlsts,  whonit  wbflt 
treating  their  prejudices  without  the  slightest  cexeroony,  he  U 
with  a  vigorous  hand.  K  he  ever  gave  way  to  violence,  it  wu 
towards  hia  own  party;  with  reference  to  the  democratic  nanr, 
whose  favour  be  eagerly  desired  to  concentrate  upon  himâdf^  to- 
wards whom  he  felt  drawn  by  a  secret,  but  strong  tendency,  Dodrâf 
could  exceed  the  courtesy  and  attention  with  which,  on  all  ocm- 
BÎons,  he  treated  them.  He  was  ever  making  advances  to  tke 
republican  leaders,  combating  their  refusak,  endeavotmii^  tù 
disarm  their  distrust,  pursuing  them,  whether  they  would  or  jm» 
and  affirming  himself  more  désirons  of  their  esteem  than  of  tliit  of 
the  first  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Never  was  there  a  man  who  koew 
better  than  he  how  to  turn  every  thine  to  account.  He  bad  » 
newspaper  at  his  disposal,  and,  from  calculation,  he  made  i&  tilt 
echo  of  the  praises  which  his  partisans  addressed  to  him.  Tunoi 
into  ridicule  by  his  enemies,  he  made  a  boast  of  the  very  ridicob 
that  was  cast  upon  him,  and  thus  disconcerted  sarcasm  by  bKivn| 
it:  so  that  he  converted  an  apparent  obstacle  into  an  addilÎQM 
means,  making  insult  and  abuse  contribute  to  his  renown.  He  jê^ 
secuted  his  aims  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  through  hiw-«to, 
invective,  scorn,  failure  after  failure.  When  every  body  thoogli 
him  thoroughly  beaten  he  roae  again  all  of  a  sudden^  erect,  saiiMog, 
stately*  The  day  after  an  unquestionable  defeat  he  loudly  jk^ 
claimed  himself  victorious.  He  gave  out  as  his  allies  men  wim 
haughtily  rejected  hia  alliance,  and  was  quite  ready  to  wxre  to 
them  that  they  were  devoted  to  him.  He  was,  in  a  word,  one  rf 
the  most  i"cmarkable,  the  most  various,  the  most  curious  men  of  Ui 
time. 

Possessed  of  an  acute  understanding,  he  tlioroughly  oomprdMnU 
that,  between  Henry  V,  and  the  people,  there  was  an  entue  pM  U 
conceal,  or  rather  to  destroy  ;  ana  he  accordingly  did  not  miîliflft 
to  proclaim  the  principle  ol  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  ;  btil  ntà 
a  restriction  which  neutralised  the  principle.  For,  accoardiog  i> 
him,  the  sovereignty  should  be  composed,  in  its  esBeocCt  of  th» 
rights  of  the  nation  and  of  those  of  the  king^  without  its  being 
possible  to  either  of  these  two  powers  to  deny  the  Ic^iimacy  of  tkt 
other;  or^  in  other  words,  M.  ae  Genoude  was  exeiGiaing  hit  »py> 
nuity  to  unite  in  a  chimerical,  a  monstrous  combination»  iiss  tnoQi^ 
chical  tendencies,  and  the  views  which  his  able  mind  had  adoplri 
from  the  democratic  principle.  Further,  he  only  admitted  ekcdoB 
in  two  degrees,  a  sure  mode  of  re-establishing  m  full  vigour,  tfc» 
great  local  influences,  the  influences  of  wealth  and  of  the  Cboick 
The  result  of"  all  this  was  that  M.  de  Genoude  found  Kii^ij^tf  x^ 
jected,  both  by  the  republicans,  to  whom  his  character  of  p^rty-B» 
was  subject  o(  Busi^\c\oti,  VL^id  by  such  of  the  I^dmisia  as  hi 
remained  fadtlntu\  lo  tVe  '^«ot^v^  ^l  Ù!fi^\^a^fc  x&ssc^ftscihY. 
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none  the  hsa  went  on  his  way,  wearing  out  the  mmisteia  of  183Q 
with  his  pertinacious  hatred,  his  inexhaustible  pen. 

ïliè  cabinet  of  the  15th  of  April  could  hardly  resist  such  con- 
tinuous assaults:  its  last  hour  approached»  and  unfartuniLtely  it  was 
coincident  with  the  ominous  success  of  the  negotiations  carried  on 
at  Lcuidoni  on  the  subject  of  Belgian  nationality. 

We  have  described  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Twenty-four 
Articles;  its  pjnrit,  ita  aim.  In  surrendering  to  Holland  V'enloo, 
Maestricht,  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  it  partly  raised  again  the  barrier  which»  in  1815,  the 
Conçre*<s  of  Vieima  had  constructed  against  us,  and  which»  in  1830» 
I  the  September  days  had  thrown  down.  The  French  government 
^ ought,  therefore,  never  to  have  subscribed  to  such  a  treaty;  or, 
having  committed  the  blunder  of  doing  so,  it  should  have  held  it  a 
point  of  honour  and  duty  to  seiae  every  legitimate  occasion  of 
zepairing  it. 

What  was  the  position  of  things?  In  1832,  Belgium  had  ac- 
cepted the  treaty  of  the  Twenty-lbur  Articles;  but  with  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  callmg  upon  Eurùj)è  to  bear  witness  to  tlie  violence 
done  to  her  weakness.  It  was,  moreover,  perfectly  understood  that 
she  accepted  it  only  on  three  conditions  :  the  first,  tliat  her  nation- 
ality should  be  unanimously  recognised  by  the  contracting  powers  ; 
the  second  I  that  the  contract  should  bind  the  five  great  courts;  the 
tliird,  that  it  was  binding  on  the  Dutch  as  well  m  on  the  Belgians. 
Now  of  these  three  conditions  not  one  had  been  fulfilled. 

France  and  England  alone,  among  the  contracting  powers,  had 
Irankly  recognisea  and  sanctioned  the  Belman  revolution,  by  send- 
ing  ministers  to  Brussels.  Austria  and  Prussia  had  only  chargée^ 
d affaires  there  ;  Russia  sent  no  representative. 

In  the  second  place,  the  treaty  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles  had 
never  had,  even  in  the  intention  of  the  powers  that  signed  it,  the 
character  of  an  inviolable,  definitive  contract;  and  the  proof  is,  that 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  far  from  applying  their  hands  to  the 
execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Conference,  had,  on  the  contrary, 
onoouraged  William  in  his  resistance,  and  Imd  openly  refused  their 
flinction  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp;  a  furtlxer  proof  ib,  that  after  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  France  and  England  stopfnsd  short,  not  darinç  to 
caury  coercive  measures  further,  and  leaving  the  question  undecided. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  left  no  doubt  on  this  matter;  namely,  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  May,  1833,  which  esiabUshed  a  pro- 
visional state  of  things  :  "  The  high  contracting  powers  pledge 
themselves  to  take  into  their  consideration,  without  delay,  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  which  shaU  fix  the  relation  between  Belgium  and  tha 
dominions  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,"  It  waa 
then  avowed  that  the  treaty  of  the  Twenty-foiu-  Articles  was  not 
definitive! 

King  WiUiam,  on  his  part,  regarded  it  as  so  little  binding  u:çQ(Gk.  \ 
Bself,  that  his  refusal  to  comply  wUK  *vl  \&a^  icv^m  ^<awa- 
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Tims  Belgium  had  tliree  peremptory  motives  for  believinff  ill 
freed  from  the  consequences  of  an  acceptance,  which,  we  say  ll  qq 
again,  was  on  its  part  but  a  painful  homage  rendered  by  wetknea 
to  force. 

And  the  cause  of  Belgium  was  the  more  sacred,  iniamudi  ii  tk 
people  of  Luxembourg  and  Lirabourg  conâdered  themsdvea  Bd- 
gians;  inasmuch  as  they  desired  to  remain  Belgians;  had  repre* 
sentativea  in  the  two  chambers,  and  even  in  Leopold*s  council;  hid 
taken  up  arms  in  1830  for  the  separation  of  the  two  countries;  tsi 
inasmucn  as  it  was  prt^posed  to  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  «ove- 
peign  whom  they  had  beaten  and  insulted,  and  to  bend  the  neob 
I  of  Catholics  under  a  Protestant  yoke. 

So  then,  the  necessity  of  treeing  the  frontiers  of  France  from  1 
[  insulting  surveillance  exercised  over  them  ;  the  right  remilting  fr 
^tlie  non-perfbrmanoe  of  a  conti-act  eesentially  synaUagmatic  ;  hono 
^sticci  humanity,  all  made  it  the  duty  of  the  cabinet  of  I 
Tuileries  to  negotiate  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  the  Xw«il 
'  four  Articles. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.    The  cabinet  contented 
JEoliciting  a  reduction  of  the  financial  burdens  imposed  on 
[which  was  readily  granted»  the  Conference  laying  a  stresa  on  _ 
the  territorial  clauses  of  the  treaty,  because  it  was  through  themi 
iaflicted  a  wound  on  France. 

It  is  true  that,  in  1833,  Belgian  diplomacy  had  comrr' 
mistake  of  invoking  the  validity  of  the  faraoiis  act  am  : 
Belgium  protested  in  1 839,     But  did  this  mistake  annul  tbt 
deducible  from  national  interests,  from  right,  eqidty,  and  the 
principles  of  morahty,  by  which  French  diplomacy  ought  to  î 
Its  conduct?     Were  the  inhabitants  of  Luxembourg  and  Liinbomg^ 
the  less  Belgians?     And  was  the  French  government  the  less  guilâH 
for  taking  part  in  the  plot  that  disponed  of  tliem,  without  their  eon- 
sent,  despite  and  in  defiance  of  their  wishes  and  interests? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  King  William  having  at  last  resolved  to 
the  ti*eaty,  Belgium  was  called  on  to  submit.    Her  grief  and  indij 
tion  may  be  imagined.     For  a  moment,  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
she  would  seek  her  safety,  or,  at  least,  her  honour,  in  measures 
heroic  despair.     The  minister  of  finance  applied  to  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  for  authority  to  levy  six  months'  land-tax  in 
vance.     In  anticipation  of  the  possible,  or,  rather,  probable  event 
war,   Scrz}Tiecki,   the  Fohsh  general,  was  thought  of.     But 
giura,  like  Fnmce,  had  to  reckon  with  passions  altogether 
ginian.     The  commercial  men  of  Antwerp,  Liege,  and  Brnaieb, 
Tailed  not  to  represent,  in  addresses  put  forward  with  deplorabk 
courage,  that  war  would  have  the  eflect  of  destroj^ng  credit,  pwa- 
lysing  trade,  closing  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  shutting  up  the  ScoeUi, 
putting  Ostend  and  the  coast  into  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
trating  Belgian  vessels  and  their  cargoes.      This  was  evi" 
mean  and  petty  prudence,     WiUiam  had  practised  the  greai 
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tTuer  pnidence,  when  for  seven  years  Lc  defied  the  Conference  to 
enforce  obedience  to  its  dictates,  at  the  cost  of  inTolving  all  Europe 
in  war.     But  mercantile  egotism  seea  neitlier  so  far  nor  so  clearly. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  one  thing  seemed  to  justify  the 
Belgian  traders;  namely,  the  demeanour  of  France.  **  Dare  you 
say,  '  cried  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  to  their  opponents,  **  that  if 
we  draw  the  sword,  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  will  protect  us? 
That  13  not  all  :  will  vou  dare  to  affirm  that  it  will  not  join  our 
oppT6fl8oiB  against  xxsT 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  February,  1839,  that  M.  Tlieux,  Belgian 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  moved  in  the  House  of  liepresentatives 
the  acceptance  of  the  fatal  trea^,  whilst  the  crowd  were  gathering 
thickly,  and  grumbling  out  of  doors.  The  reading  of  the  treaty 
was  soaroely  ended,  when  the  rage  of  il5  opponents  broke  out. 
*•  Wretched  men,*'  cried  M,  Dumortier,  addressing  the  ministers, 
**  do  you  not  see  that  it  is  through  your  fault  that  Belgium  is  led 
to  shame  and  mischief?  What  can  have  induced  you  to  such  an 
act  of  pusillanimity?  ^V^^eTe  are  those  forces  that  are  preparing  to 
overwhelm  our  country,  to  invade  Belgium?  If  your  intention  was 
to  yield  to  degrading  conditions,  why  did  you  put  into  the  king'a 
mouth  the  words  perseverance  and  cauraffe,  that  found  ready  echoes 
ÎA  our  hearts?  Perseverance!  you  have  none.  Courage!  you  will 
never  have  any.** 

On  the  18tn  of  March,  1839,  after  tumultuous  discussions,  the 
Belgian  Chamber  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-eiçht  votes  to  forty- 
two,  the  fratricidal  law  presented  to  it.  M.  Gendebien  delivered  lus 
vote  in  these  terms:  "  No,  no,  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
times  no  1  for  so  many  Belgians  «acrificed."  And,  quitting  the  hidl, 
he  hastened  to  write  a  letter,  in  which  he  renounced  ma  seat  aa 
a  representative. 

Before  the  discussion,  three  members,  MM.  Ernst,  d*Huart,  and 
de  Merode,  had  sacrificed  their  portfolios  to  the  honourable  convic- 
tion, that  Belgium  ought  not  to  give  way  to  threats,  however  it 
might  be  doomed  to  succumb  to  force.  As  for  the  senate,  it  lost  no 
time  in  ratifying  the  sentence  pronounced  gainst  tlie  nationality  of 
Belgiiun. 

It  is  a  comforting  thought — and  let  posterity  pemember  it  !^ — ^the 
sound  portion  of  the  French  people  was  more  affected  by  tlic  mis- 
fortunes of  Belgium  than  by  our  own.  And  what  generous  soul 
but  would  revolt  against  such  insolent  partitions,  in  which  we  dec 

Cotentates  adjudicating  upon  the  property  of  nations,  and  distri^ 
uUna^  among  themselves  heads  of  men,  like  so  many  heads  of  cattle  I 
This  last  triumph  of  monarchical  diplomacy  followed  but  a  few 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  French  ministry,  which  had  taken  upon 
itfielf  the  melancholy  rcgponsibility  of  tliat  consummation.     The 
Mole  cabinet  rcrigncil  on  the  8th  of  March,  1839. 

It  had  existed  nearly  two  years,  from  April  15,  1837  to  March  8, 
1839.     Its  existence  had  been  marked  at  home  by  the  amnesty» 
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abroad  by  the  evacuation  of  Ancona,  and  the  imposidoa  of  ilie 
of  the  Twenty-four  Articles  on  Belgium.   It  had  aUo  etriven  to  calm 
extreme  parties  by  dint  of  clemency,  and  Europe  by  dint  of  submis- 
siveness,  hoping  to  pass  its  days  aloof  from  glory,  and  from  the  cêiH 
of  true  greatness.    But  it  had  not  perceived  that  a  terrible  and  inapk- 
cable  contest  would  break  out  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  throne, 
ft8  eoon  as  those  two  rival,  and  in  reality  hostile  powers»  should  him 
ceased  to  be  assailed  by  common  dangers.    In  fact,  no  sooner  wm  " 
bourgeoisie  delivered  from  the  fear  of  insurrections  and  of  war, 
it  began  to  be  afraid  of  royalty.     Then  were  made  manifest  the 
herent  defects  of  the  system  so  foolishly  called  the  baLmc«  of  powezB. 
A  continuous  cry  was  set  up  against  the  personal  government  of 
Louis  Philippe;  parliamentary  prerogative  everywhere  found  writcif 
to  vindicate  it,  and  convertea  into  tribunes  men  who  until  tbea 
had  been  fanatical  in  the  opposite  extreme.     M.  Mole  and  bis  col- 
leagues were  denounced  as  the  king*s  secretaries,  and  pliant  tdob; 
and  the  lustres  lighted  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  royal  were  aoi 
yet  extinguished,  when  the  head  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  had  iBide 
nimself  the  restorer  of  Versailles,  was  called  to  aceount  for  bb  ten* 
dency  to  recommence  the  career  of  absolute  monarchy.     We 
seen  bow  general  and  vehement  was  the  movement.     To  humtU 
the  king,  to  punish  him  for  his  preferences,  to  fetter  his 
and  reduce  him,  in  a  word,  to  the  condition  of  an  automaton 
narch,  men  who  had  vowed  everlasting  hatred  to  each  other 
denly  became  reconciled,  and  made  it  their  honour   to  fight  ixodtr 
the  same  banners.      So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  riot  found  iti 
way  from  the  streets  into  the  parliament*     The  coalition,  jt  b  true, 
was  made  up  of  many  vanities  morti6ed;  ambitions  diaappoiiiled; 
private  interests  damaged  ;  in  a  word,  of  petty  passions  :  but  it  codd 
not  have  moved  the  electoral  body  to  such  a  degree,  it  could  BOi 
have  been  everywhere  triumphant,  if  the  watchword  it  sdopied 
had  not  accorded  with  a  general  and  deeply-rooted  feeling  in  tfe 
breasts  of  the  bourgeoisie.   And  what  was  tnat  watchword  ?    Ilatti 
to  personal  government!     To  resist  an  attack  that  came  from  tlie 
dominant  class  itself,  M.  Mole  and  his  colleagues  had  but  one  nuaia 
at  command;  namely,  corruption.     They  employed  it  witha  aoffcf 
frenzy,  yet  it  failed  them.     They  fell,  therefore,  leaving  autboci^ 
compromised,  the  sources  of  election  poisoned,  the  Chamber  in 
ebullition,  royalty  naked  to  its  foes,  the  bourgeoisie  at  omx*  tntoxi* 
cated  and  embarra^ed  with  its  victory:  natural  and  inevitable  o«* 
sequences  of  the  antagonism  of  the  monarchical  and  elective  prioo- 
pies.     For,  to  unite  against  common  dangers  and  afterwards  to  %m 
each  other  to  pieces,  is  the  natural  destiny  of  two  rival  powem  eon* 
fronted  together. 
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CHAPTER  Xlir 

What  has  gone  before  proves  that  the  French  bourgeoisie  would 
on  no  conditions  consent  to  be  enslaved  by  royalty.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  fain  have  enslaved  its  rival  ;  but  the  reader  is  about  to  see 
what  was  its  iinpotAiiice  in  this  respect.  Thus,  untler  these  two  as- 
pects will  stana  forth  to  view  the  absurdity  of  the  systcin  which 
places  a  king  and  a  legislative  assembly  face  to  face  with  each  other. 
We  feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  conclusion  beforehand,  in  order 
to  ej£ plain  how  it  is  we  have  been  able  to  enter  without  disgust  upon 
the  investigation  of  the  intrigues  to  which  the  fall  of  the  Mole  ca- 
binet gave  rise.  To  the  stiitesman  and  the  philosopher,  the  lessons 
of  history  are  not  less  valuable  when  she  stoop  than  when  she  soars. 

The  coalition  having  been  formed  by  the  temporary  alliance  of 
the  doctrinaires,  the  Left  Centre,  and  the  Left,  is  leaders  were, 
of  course,  Guixot,  Tliiers,  and  Odilon  Barrot.  Now  there  were 
three  most  important  posts  in  the  government  :  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  that  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber; 
the  question  was,  should  one  of  these  be  given  to  Guizot»  another 
to  Thiers,  and  the  third  to  Odilon  Barrot?  Nothing  appeared  more 
reasonable,  and  AL  Guizot  had  no  thought  of  any  uther  arrange* 
ment* 

But  the  leader  of  the  doctrinaire  party  was  stiU  a  dangerous  man 
m  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  the  Left.  Tlicy  knew  him  to  be  in- 
diâerent  in  matters  of  policy,  ready  to  accommodate  himseli'  to  the 
most  opposite  states  of  things,  and  capable  even  of  passing  into  the 
service  of  the  royal  prerogative^  and  then  making  a  naughty  parade 
of  his  fickleness»  and  glorying  in  his  defection.  Already  they 
beheld  in  him  the  king  s  violent  and  imperious  slave,  and  they 
thought  of  Strafford  fiercely  upholding  ana  serving  the  despotism 
of  Charles  L,  after  having  been  its  equally  fierce  opponent.  Besides, 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  as  soon  as  he  was  in  office,  M. 
Guizot  would  bestow  all  the  places  at  his  disposai  upon  his  friends; 
and  this  wi^a  matter  of  serious  moment  to  certain  ûiends  of  Odilon 
Barrot,  who  were  bent  on  hnving  their  own  share  In  tlic  good  things 
of  office. 

Did  M,  Thiers  strive  to  keep  up  these  bickerings  in  order  to 
en  an  iniluence  that  seemea  fonnidable  to  his  ambition?  The 
fact  has  since  been  alkçcd  against  hira,  but  unjustly.  His  only 
fault  as  regarded  M.  Guizot,  was  that  he  did  not  use  his  ascendancy 
over  the  members  of  the  Left  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
holly  forego  their  prejudices.     A  &ist  meeting  of  Barrot'a  (xicnd^ 
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having  been  called,  Thiers  appeared  in  it,  and  argued  with  waimtb 
and  sincerity,  that  it  would  be  neither  prudent  nor  équitable  to  re- 
fuse Guizot  a  ahare  in  the  advantages  of  a  victory  towardâ  which  he 
had  cooperated.  And  yet  he  did  not  go  the  length  of  chûmiag 
the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  the  leader  of  the  doctrinaires.  île 
meeting  were  perplexed  and  uncertain  what  to  do.  At  last  it  wu 
determined,  that  the  portefeuUk  of  public  ini?truction  should  be 
offered  to  Guizot,  and  if  he  was  content  with  it  he  should  be  fup* 
ported  by  the  Left. 

Exultmg  in  a  success  on  which  he  had  scarcely  reckoned,  Thim 
hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Gui2ot;  but  tlie  latter  instead  of  r»- 
^oicin^  at  the  good  news^  regarded  it  as  an  insult,  and  iatinialcd  \m 
mtention  to  resent  it  openly. 

An  interview  which  was  to  be  decisive,  was  therefore  mmieid 
between  M.  Barrot,  accompanied  by  MM,  Havin  and  Chamliak; 
M.  Thiers,  accompanied  by  MM.  Mathieu  de  la  Redorte  and  Roger, 
and  M.  Guizot,  whose  friends  on  the  occasion  were  MM.  Dnvcsgiar 
de  Haurannc  and  de  Rémusat. 

The  discussion  began  with  warmth  on  one  ride,  and  grave  oj^ 
neatness  on  the  other.  Guizot,  beinç  pressed  to  consent  to  a  oom- 
promise  wliich  would  remove  all  dilhculties,  declared  thai  be  ocittU 
not  accept  the  secondary  post  allotted  to  him  without  suflf^iiitf  ha 
party  to  be  discredited  and  insulted  in  his  person.  M.  Champolh 
then  endeavoured,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  cogent  speech,  to  mtln 
him  lower  his  pretensions.  What  was  he  afraid  of?  That  h»  ia* 
fluence  in  the  council  would  be  too  weak  if  he  held  only  the  psrU^ 
feuille  of  public  instruction?  But  a  ministères  importance  depeoidi 
less  on  tlie  special  rank  he  fills  in  the  administration,  than  <m  Uf 
personal  weight  and  his  talents,  Woidd  M,  Gruizot,  aa  simply  tti* 
nister  of  public  instruction,  be  the  less  in  the  eyes  of  the  pabfie 
one  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  cabinet?  With  no  OM 
should  such  an  apprehension  have  less  weight  than  with  him,  wfcû 
had  already  filled  the  post  now  oficred  him,  and  had  done  to  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attract  all  men's  attention.  If  the  mintslry  «f 
the  interior  was  refused  him,  it  was  by  no  means  with  any  inLentn 
of  shghting  him.  But  was  it  just  to  exact  of  the  many  îniesodê  âf 
MM.  Thiers  and  Barrot  that  they  should  surrender  up  tbo  coukA 
of  state,  tlie  prefectures,  su Vprefec tares,  and  the  i^lly  poGtki) 
posts  to  the  loader  of  the  doctrinaire  nartv,  a  party  which  did  lifll 
itx^kon  more  tlian  thirty  members  in  tne  Chamber,  and  whidi  hiià 
out  of  doors  no  other  place  than  that  of  its  old  unnopul^ly  ? 

To  these  arguments  respectfully  in-ged  by  M,  ChamboUe,  M^ 
Guizot  replied  by  a  proposal  extremely  embarrasein^  to  \ûb  idfc^ 
Bancs.  ♦*  If  M.  Odilon  Barrot,'*  he  said,  *♦  desiris  tlie  mmklry  «f 
the  interior  for  himsclft  I  yield  to  liim  on  condition  thai  he  wiU 
give  me  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  instead.  Is  tKis  addng  to 
much?  The  coalition  has  three  leaders,  and  I  am  one  of  ihem: 
here  are  three  great  posts  to  be  filled,  and  I  only  ^k  for  that  ooe 
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which  neither  M.  Barrett  nor  M.  Thiers  will  have.     What  can  be 
fairer?^ 

M.  de  Kémusat  next  expatiated  very  eloquently  on  the  danger 
of  breaking  up  the  coalition.  He  showed  that  the  encroachments 
of  the  royal  prerogative  could  only  be  stopped  by  a  strict  alliance 
between  Barrot,  Guizot,  and  Thiers;  that  this  alliance  once  broken, 
the  Cliamber  would  soon  be  brought  into  utter  subjection;  that  in 
presence  of  a  permanent  authority  endowed  with  the  prestige  of 
majesty t  and  with  the  strength  wliich  unity  confers,  nothing  was 
more  to  be  feared  than  tlie  breaking  up  of  parliamentary  parties 
into  small  sections,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  the  constitutional 
9y$tem  was  at  stake;  that,  inoreover,  the  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  doctrinatres  and  the  Lclt  were  not  so  substantial  but  that 
they  might  easily  be  softened  down  by  liabitual  contact;  that  the 
coalition  had  already  destroyed  many  unjust  prejudices»  aâsnaged 
many  seeming  hostilities,  and  that  it  was  aukc  easy  and  imperatively 
neceasary  to  follow  up  a  work  of  conciliation  so  auspiciously  begun. 
And  then  he  represented,  that  the  Left  ought  not  to  entertain  ejtag- 
gerated  notions  of  its  own  inâuence;  though  it  had  much  weight 
with  one  part  of  society,  it  was  a  bugbear  to  the  other  portion. 
Would  it  not  be  a  great  gainer  by  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  a 
man  whose  name  would  he  a  guarantee  ibr  it  even  amongst  tlie  most 
mif^cious  conservatives?  But  how  were  such  results  to  be  arrived 
at  if  they  began  by  disputing  M.  Guizot's  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
cabinet  worthy  of  liis  talent  and  of  his  services? 

During  tlie  delivery  of  this  speech,  Guizot  gave  many  signs  of 
aflsent,  and  liis  approval  was  especially  manifested  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken,  when  the  speaker  alluded  to  his  readiness  to  lend 
the  aid  of  his  name  to  tlie  projects  of  reform  entertained  by  the  Lefl. 
But  after  all  it  was  found  impossible  to  come  to  terms,  for  Barrot*s 
fHends  would  on  no  account  consent  to  surrender  the  miniî'try  of  the 
interior  to  the  doctrinaires  and  their  leader.  It  may  well  be  ima* 
how  galling  this  was  to  a  man  like  Guizot.  What  !  he  had 
_  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  help  his  old  adversaries  to 
power!  He  had  braved  the  king  and  the  comt;  had  played  the 
demagogue,  encountered  furious  resentment;  renounced  tlie  pomp 
€»f  his  unpopularity  ; — and  this  was  his  reward  !  He  was  too  well 
Accustomed  to  the  mask  of  disdainful  tranquillityr  to  break  out  into 
open  Ci)  m  plain  ta  and  threats;  but  vengeance  rankled  in  his  heart,  and 
from  that  moment  his  kte  friends  might  reckon  him  amongst  iheir 
most  implacable  enemies. 

In  the  interval,  Louis  Pliilippe  had  made  overtures,  through 
^Marshal  Soult,  to  Tliiers,  who  replied  that  he  would  treat  with  the 
Kking  only»  upon  a  formal  and  direct  invitation  from  his  majesty; 
Hwhetlier  it  was  that  he  feared  some  trap,  or  that  he  would  Have 
P  Iteen  glud  to  have  in  his  hands  a  written  proof  of  the  advancea 
with  which  he  was  honoured*  The  letter  he  desired  was  addressed 
to  him;  the  negotiations  were  opened;  and  the  first  arrangement 
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proposed,   having  broken    down    as    we   have  seen,    M. 
called  to  him  Dupio  mm,  Humann,  Diiperré,  Saiizet,  Passy,  Vi 
main,  Dufaure^  all  members  of  tlie  Left  Centre.     The  presidency  i 
this  cabinet  would  have  belonged  to  Marshal  Soult,   and  Tliic 
would  have  been  minister  for  foreign  affairs.     A  programme  was  i 
mediately  agreed  on,  the  substance  of  which  was:  1st,  That  the  i 
ministers  should  not  be  embarrassed  in  the  distribution  of  places 
the  royal  prerogative  ;  2nd^  That,  without  going  the  length  of  intefJ 
vention,  some  protective  measures  should  be  taken  on  behalf  of  S[<' 
Thiers  insisted  much  on  these  two  clauses  ;  on  the  first,  because  1 
was  eager  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  his  friends;  on 
second,  because  it  seemed  to  give  an  aim  to  the  coaUtion,  wHd 
^vithout  it  was  in  much  danger  of  passing  in  history  for  one  of  T 
most  sterile  schemes   ever  planned  by   ambition.     He   felt,  too,  i 
secret  pride  in  making  the  king  give  way  on  a  question  which 
assumed  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  character  of  a  duel  between  1 
and  Louis  Philippe. 

And  it  was  for  such  a  c^Dnsummation  as  this,  that  confusion  J 
animosity  had  been  everywhere  fostered  for  several  months. 

11  le  list  of  names  having  been  fixed,  and  the  programme  adop 
MM.  Soult,  Tiiiers,  Humann,  and  Diiptn  repaired  to  the  Chkl 
to  sound  the  king's  inclination,  and  to  get  him  to  accept  MI 
Passy,  Villemain,  and  Dufaure,  whom  he  disliked  and  feared.  "" 
was  something  to  remind  one  of  Roland's  receptions  at  the  court  < 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  that  which  was  granted  the  members  of 
Left  Centre,  though  none  of  them  resembled  tlie  Girondist  minirti 
in  independence  or  austerity.  The  royal  family  looked  sullenly  uf 
them;  the  king  alone  met  them  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
passed  in  silence  through  the  saloons,  between  the  queen's  ap  _ 
and  the  theatre,  where  the  interview  was  to  take  place,  and< 
took  his  seat;  M.  Bupin  with  an  assurance  of  manner  that  was  < 
ried  to  rudeness;  M*  Humann  retaining  his  own  peculiar  air  of 
good -humour;  the  marshal  taciturn,  with  his  head  leaning  on  1 
shoulder;  and  M.  Tliiers  in  a  state  of  agitation,  that  hardly  allowed 
him  to  sit  stilL  The  discussion  liaving  begim  on  the  persons  nain€  ' 
in  the  list,  the  king  expressed  no  great  liking  for  Dufaure,  bar' 
never  seen  him,  and  believing  him  to  be  of  a  very  stubborn 
racter.  On  hearing  Passy's  name  he  called  to  mind  the  words 
had  uttared  on  the  steps  of  the  tribune,  '^  The  mischief  h»  ' 
higher  source  than  ministers*'*  **  M.  Passy!  why,  he  is  my  ] 
sonal  enemy,'*  He  said  abo  of  M.  Villemain;  **  He  is  an  enemy  1 
ray  house,"  alluding  to  the  little  alacrity  Villemain  had  shown  r 
1830,  to  salute  the  fortunes  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  Hon 
strong  were  tlie  feelings  of  repugnance  expressed  in  such  temn, 
M.  Thiers  zealously  combated  them»  and  with  succeeg.  On  lki€ 
question  of  things  the  king's  opposition  >vas  conveyed  in  a  gre»* 
profusion  of  worda,  to  whicli^  contrary  to  his  custom,  Thiers  rtçlied 
only  with  co\d,  Womc  \it^>àl^,  oi  ç5tï^ùxi3i.\fc  x^>^\k\is>u&. 
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There  was  reason  to  believe  from  the  result  of  this  first  step,  that 
the  proposed  ministry  was  not  acceptable  to  the  court;  accoraingly, 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  Thiers  on  receiving  an  assurance  to 
the  contrary  from  Soult.  Ho  returned,  howcTer,  once  more  to  the 
palace  with  his  colleagues;  only,  as  he  was  going  up  the  staircase,  he 
shook  his  liead  and  uttered  those  words,  which  were  afterwards 
turned  against  him:  **  We  are  going  up  this  staircase  as  mimsters; 
I  very  much  fear  we  shall  come  down  not  ministers."  And  yet  the 
table  was  arranged,  the  ordonnances  weixj  ready;  every  thing  seemed 
settled.  But  Thiers  had  promised  himself  that  he  would  biing  the 
ktiig  to  explain  himself  categorically,  lor  he  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  a  vague  acceptance  of  the  programme  agreed  on.  He  began,  there- 
fore, with  setting  forth  in  detail  what  it  was  proper  to  do  in  favour 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Christina*  He  asked,  was  the  king  disposed 
to  grant  them  naval  assistance;  to  send  them  arms;  to  allow  the  land- 
ing of  our  seamen  in  case  of  need;  and  to  stop  the  succours  sent  to 
Don  Carlos  in  Russian  or  Dutch  vessels.  This  was,  in  fact,  demand- 
ing that  France  should  interpret  the  right  of  neutral  states  in  the 
English  manner,  as  M.  Passy  remarked,  with  a  vivacity  that  irritated 
M.  Thiers  still  more  than  it  surprised  him.  But  encouraged  by  the 
visibly  gracious  attention  afforded  him  by  the  king,  M,  Jfassy  main- 
llûiiea  his  opinion  with  the  air  of  a  man  competent  to  speak  to  the 
it,  and  who  was  fully  convinced.  Presently  he  had  all  his  cx>l- 
_ues  on  his  side  except  Thiers,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  anger. 
Ai  for  the  king,  he  had  been  all  condescension  from  the  first,  and 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  broke  out  before  his  face,  spared  him 
tiie  necessity  of  enforcing  his  private  sentiments  by  the  weight  of 
Isii  "wotds.  The  discussion  seemed  at  an  end,  when  lliiers,  fully  de- 
'termined  to  carry  out  the  explanations  to  the  utmost,  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  bestowing  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  on  Odilon 
Barrot.  Notliing  could  be  less  to  the  king's  liking;  he  would  readily 
have  had  Barrot  for  minister,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  act 
upon  him  ;  but  he  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  flag  of 
the  Left  planted  victoriousiy  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, forced  to  explain  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entail  on  him 
the  reproach  of  having  produced  a  rupture;  for  at  the  mere  mention 
of  Itai'rot*8  name,  Humann  hastened  to  protest  that,  for  his  part,  he 
could  not,  without  breaking  with  his  be^t  friends,  lend  himself  to  the 
^parliamentary  presidency  of  the  leader  of  the  Left  This  was  too 
Kmuch  :  "  Try,  gentlemen,  to  come  to  an  agreement  among  vour- 
^B^es,"  said  the  king,  with  a  slightly  ironical  tone,  as  he  broke  up 
^Hi  ratting.  Thereupon  Thiers,  bringing  down  his  hands  with  a  ship 
on  tbe  table,  cried  out  bitterly,  and  ahnost  insultingly:  '*  Did  I  not 
tcU  you,  sire,  that  these  gentlemen  were  stronger  than  1?**  **  Ay^ 
Hio  I  perceive,*'  replied  Louis  Plii lippe. 

■  On  quitting  the  Chateau,  the  party  repured  to  Marshal  SouItV; 
but  Humann  declared  that  he  would  retire;  beside»,  feelings  had 
been  excited  too  full  of  acrimony  to  allow  of  any  poanbk  agreemeiit. 
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,  and  extraordinary  couriers  were  hastemng  along  all  the  roads  ol* 
FEurope,  carrying  to  the  absolute  kings  the  grand  news  that  the  con- 
fltitiitional  government  was  fallen  into  a  state  of  piteous  feebleness, 
.  and  was  about  to  give  up  the  ghost.  An  attempt  made  to  bring  M. 
Tillers  and  Marshal  Soult  together  in  one  cabinet,  was  rejected  by 
the  latter  with  an  affectation  of  scorn,  which  told  the  former  to  what 
implacable  hatred  he  was  devoted;  and  the  general  emotion  redoubled, 

I  being  furthermore  excited  and  kept  up  by  the  vehemence  of  the  press. 
It  was  a  time  of  furyr,  of  delirium,  and  not  a  blow  was  struck  but  told 
upon  royaltv.    The  combatants  fought  for  or  against  the  king  :  but  al- 
wajrs  about  him.  He,  alone,  said  the  friends  of  Thiers,  is  answerable  for 
Ûdâ  prolonged  crisis  ;  and  every  morning  the  Comtitutiofmd  contained 
I     the  most  vehement  attacks  upon  the  court  faction,  and  particularly 
Hvpon  Marsiial  Soult,  who  was  suspected  of  playing  the  king's  game 
"  tn  this  ugly  medley  of  intri^es  :  for  there  was  a  great  disposition  to 
attribute  to  the  court  the  design  of  for  ever  dividing  the  leaders  of 
Kthe  coahtion,  ovei^helming  tlicm  under  llie  weight  of  their  own 
Btietory,  convicting  them  one  after  another  of  lolly  and  incapacity, 
Hand  throwing  ridicule  on  their  attack  upon  the  royal  prerogative. 
"     And  the  courtiers,  on  their  side,  were  loud  in  their  invectives  against 
M.  Thiers.     According  to  the  Journal  de^  Delmts^  he  was  the  king  s 
^personal  enemy  and  calumniator;  he  thi-ew  evei-y  tiling  into  coniu> 
^Eiou  because  the  love  of  disorder  was  become  a  taint  m  his  blood, 
"  and  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  outdone  by  liim. 

ITie  Chateau  hit  upon  an  odd  expedient  to  give  the  more  credit 

to  the  accusation,     Tliey  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  anarchy 

under  which  all  were  suiïering  was  in  a  manner  attached  to  the 

person  of  M.  Thiers,  and  that  when  he  was  out  of  the  way  order 

would  be  immediately  restored.     An  embassy  was  offered   him. 

Now  a  false  report  was  sent  abroad  at  tUa  time,  that  his  affairs  were 

^^MuraaBed,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 

H^ln  of  his  friends.     He  thought  he  could  see  what  his  enemies 

^mene  aiming  at.     Being  sent  for  by  the  king,  he  said  to  him  :  **  I 

^bfumot  think  of  accepting  a  salaried  exile.     But  let  the  king  declare 

^Blimting,  that  he  thinks  a  journey  abroad  on  my  pait  would  be  of 

èérvice  towards  facilitating  the  dénoûment  of  the  cnsis  :  this  will  be 

«a  ostracism,  I  will  submit  to  it."     That  evening  a  great  number  of 

deputies,  with  M.  Barrot  at  their  head,  hastened  to  him   to  assure 

lûrô  of  their  sympathy,  and  encourage  him  to  persist  in  his  refusal. 

M    Things  were  in  this  state  when  it  was  announced,  on  the  1st  of 

■April,  that  a  cabinet  had  at  last  been  formed.     But  what  was  the 

HPlurprise  of  the  pubUc,  on  reading  in  the  Monitair  the  names  of 

Mm.  de  Montebello,  Gasparin,  Girod  dc  TAin,  Cubiv-re*,  Tupinier, 

Fwint,  and  Gautliier!     **  In  tJie  time  of  tlie  disputes  between  Fox 

imd  Pitt,**  said  the  Rtvue  des  Dettx  AfandiÊ^  **  England  remained 

seven  months  without  a  ministry,  and  would  ha^e  remaint^^  no 

longer,  had  not  George  HL  declared  that  he  was  tired  of  such 

•tious  dehiy«,  and  would  go  down  to  Charing-cro«  and  take  the 
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Brst  seven  gentlemen  he  met  for  his  ministers."  The  list  puklisM 
in  the  Moniteur  was  made  the  gubject  of  still  more  insulting  com- 
mentaries. Paria  was  in  commotion.  There  were  gathering  in  tfec 
public  places,  tumultuous  cries,  murmura  precursive  of  not^  iod 
charges  of  cavalry. 

Thereupoo,  dismayed  and  forced  to  stoop  to  artifices,  the  paitisiif 

of  the  crown  and  the  members  of  the  Centre  bent  all  their  cncrgifi 

to  gain  over  certain  leaders  of  the  Left  Centre  by  flattering  overtnna, 

and  they  resolved  to  offer  the  presidency  of  tlïe  Chamber  to  M 

Passy,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalition,     M.  Thiers  was  infoniMd 

[of  this^  and  filled  with  indignation,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  man- 

[bers  of  the  Left  Centre  at  the  house  of  M.  Ganneron,  and  there 

IdocLired  his  objection  to  the  appointment  of  M.  Passy  ;  he  callwi  t> 

[mind  the  pledges  given  to  M.  Barrot,  and  conjured  his  fricn 

Kto  vote  for  a  candidate  who  would  be  thrust  upon  them  b.  * 

rCentre.   The  Left  Centre,  accordingly,  declared  firmly  for  M.  bair  f 

Fflo  that  when  M.  Passy  was  proposed  tor  president  of  the  ChamtxTi 

on  the  16th  of  April,  he  had  his  adversaries  in  his  favour,  and  his 

friends  against  him.     Tlie  former  prevailed.     Odilon  Bairot  oh* 

^taincd  bot  ÎD3  votes;  his  rival  223. 

This  was  a  curious  victory  for  M,  Passy;  but  as  it  brought  Mm 

[more  in  contact  with  the  court,  the  king  intrusted  bim  with  the 

i  formation  of  a  cabinet,  that  which  ahready  existed  being  only  jin> 

Lirisional,  and  not  even  itself  pretending  to  anv  other  chusda. 

F  Passy  immediately  set  to  work.     Thiers,   on  being   applied  to  W 

[lim,  declared  his  readiness  to  accede  to  the  presidency  of  îlanhà 

[  Soul  t.     Now  the  marshal  having  promised,  on  his  part,  lo  aoxet 

Thiers   for  Ws  colleague,    under  the  proposed  arruigemcut,  the 

'  matter  was  looked  upon  as  settled,  when  all  at  on:       '      iDanhil 

intimated  to  the  persona  who  had  charge  of  the  lit  _  .j,  thtf 

!  iL  Thiers  must  make  up  his  mind  to  renounc4^  tl^«   tukaistij  rf 

\  foreign  alTairs  and  take  that  of  the  interior.     There  was  dometWi 

BO  unforeseen  and  so  insulting  in  the  proposal,  it  so  clcarlv  indicsttS 

*  an  intention  of  dealing  with  the  Spanish  question,  in  a  manner  oa»^ 

t  trary  to  the  deckircd  views  of  M.  Thiers,  that  hia  friends  jifawJ 

without  even  waiting  to  consult  him.     On  his  pan  he  oodoêv^ 

►  in  consequence  of  this,  an  increase  of  hatred  to  the  marshal,  lowlndl 

he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  vent  in  the  tribune  in  împaaaioiieâ  lo- 

guage.     As  for  M .  Passy,  who  had  set  the  negotiation  on  ibeit,  hi 

cotiiplained  loudly  of  having  been  duped,  though  thia  lUil  not  hinder 

him  from  making  a  second  attempt 

lliis  was  tlic  sixth  elïbrt  to  form  a  ministry,  and  evcfT  Ûia% 
promised  that  it  would  at  last  be  successful.  The  porte feuma  w^Ht 
distributed  as  follows:  foreign  affairs,  ITiiers;  interiort  DiAwî 
commerce  and  public  works,  Sauzet;  the  seals,  Dupin  €^mi;  wir, 
Marshal  Maison  ;  marine,  Admiral  Duperrë  ;  public  instriu'rioc. 
Pclct  dc  la  Lozère.  To  prevent  all  dispute  as  to  pre-^cmiiRi 
kimâ  agreed,  that  the  coimcil  should  have  no  real  pfcsideiit;  ui«^ 
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there  should  be  only  an  orderli/  president  to  regulate  the  didcussioiis, 
and  that  this  poat  should  be  hlled  by  M*  Du  pin.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  every  one  saw  the  crisis  was  at  an  end.  Althouf:fh  there  was 
no  sitting  that  day^  there  was  a  concourse  of  inquisitive  persona 
round  the  Palais  Bourbon  ;  the  conference  hall  was  thronged  with  a 
numerous  and  impatient  hody  of  deputies,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  carriages  that  stood  in  the  yard  waiting  to  convey  the  new 
roinisters  to  the  Tuileries.  They  waited,  but  in  vain;  the  hours 
rolled  on,  and  still  the  carriages  remained  as  they  were  ;  all  were 
lost  in  conjectures*  Some  amused  tliernselves  witfi  attributing  the 
delay  to  unimport-ant  causes;  others  guessed  that  they  were  to  see 
the  scandal  of  a  sLxth  failure,  and  talked  of  a  concealetl  hand  that 
frustrated  the  most  honest  endeavours»  Suddenly  their  ears  were 
struck  with  these  words,  **  All  is  broken  oE"  In  fact,  M .  Dupin, 
who  had  gone  to  the  Château  the  evening  before,  had  just  declared 
to  his  colleagues  of  a  day,  that  there  could  be  no  ministry  deserving 
the  name  without  a  real  president;  that  he  could  not  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  orderly  presidency  that  had  been  offered  him;  that  in 
order  not  to  alienate  the  Centre  altogether,  JL  Cimin  Gridaine,  who 
had  been  thought  of  in  the  tirst  instance,  but  whose  refusal  changed 
the  position  of  things,  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  the  cabinet; 
that  the  king  looked  coldly  on  a  cabinet  from  which  the  men  of  his 
choice  were  excluded;  and,  that  his  coldness  would  render  it  very 
difficult  for  the  ministry  to  stand  their  ground  before  a  majority, 
the  strength  of  wliich  was  unquestionable,  and  whicli  there  was 
much  reason  to  fear  would  be  hostile.  Tlius  every  thing  fell  back 
into  chaos.  The  fermentation  in  Paris  redoubled.  When  called  to 
the  tribune  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  M.  Du  pin  made  a 
lame  defence,  and  drew  down  on  himself  a  crushing  reply  from 
M.  Dufaure.  But  what  remedy  was  there  against  so  much  anar- 
chy ?     What  issue  out  of  such  perplexities  ? 

No  one  can  say  what  would  have  oome  of  such  a  state  of  disorder, 
had  there  not  come  of  it  an  insurrection,  which  was  indeed  put 
down,  but  which  served  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger  to  reunite 
the  divided  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

There  existed  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  secret  society,  which  dated 
from  .luly,  1834.  Struck  by  the  disadvantages  entailed  on  the  Société 
de*  Droits  de  rilmnme  by  the  publicity  of  its  existence,  some  repub- 
licans determined,  in  1834,  to  form  a  new  society,  almost  exclu- 
sively military  in  character,  and  so  constituted  that  its  officers  were 
to  remain  unknown  imtil  the  day  of  battle.  The  smallest  division 
of  the  association,  its  unit  as  it  were,  consisted  of  six  members,  and 
was  called  a  family.  Five  or  six  families,  united  under  one  chief, 
formed  a  section^  and  two  or  three  sections  a  tpmrtcr.  The  chiels 
of  quarters  were  under  the  ordera  of  the  revolutiûnary  agents  a  mem* 

Ibcr  of  the  mysterious  committee  that  presided  over  the  associataon* 
There  were  depots  6f  munitions,  and  tney  were  distributed  bcfore- 
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band:  a  bad  system,  for  it  had  the  effect  not  only  of  occManin^ 
[dangerous  confidences»  but  also  of  encouraging  the  conspiiators  to 
hopes  of  conflict,  which  not  being  reahsed,  left  the  association  with- 
out an  aim,  and  tended  to  dissolve  it.     And  yet  it  spread  mtber 
rapidly  at  first.     In  the  beginning  of  1836,  it  numbered  1200  men, 
^  and  had  very  important  ramifications  in  two  regiments,  in  gatrison 
in  Paris.     A  longing  was  felt  to  be  doing,  and  the  manutkctme  of 
powder  was  begun.     But  the  police  were  put  on  the  alert  ;  domiâ« 
[liary  visits  led  to  the  discovery  of  important  secrets,  and  to  die 
arrest  of  the  leaders;  and  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  insuitectioii. 
the  society  was  broken  up. 

In  18S6  and  1837,  the  work  was  resumed;  the  Society  ^ Fam- 

lus  was  transibrmed  into  one  called  the  Society  of  the  SeoMiu, 

fand  it  was  decided  at  the  instigation  of  M,  Martin  Bernard,  ïft» 

That  frequent  reviews  should  take  place  at  periods  undetermined^ 

sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  which  would  alloir 

of  bringing  the  men  together  and  dispersing  them,  without  ita  bong 

[possible  for  them  to  know  when  and  bow  the  decisive  blow  imto 

I  De  struck;  2ndj  Tliat  when  the  time  for  battle  was  come,  the  miim- 

[  tions  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  insurrectional  coltimnss  m 

fas  to  be  distributed  only  in  the  actual  presence  of  danger. 

Thus  the  government  was  surrounded  on  all  parts  by  inrâiUe 
enemies.  In  1838,  a  manufactory  of  cartridges  was  proved  to  be 
carried  on  at  Rabanes,  an  enc^raver  in  the  Palais  Royal,  snd  ibis 
I  was  not  the  only  warning  which  chance  afforded  the  gaTenuncnt 
But  where  was  the  heart  of  the  insurrection?  When  would  the 
signal  be  given?  What  was  the  number  of  those  indooiitabb 
fighting  men,  whose  swords  seemed  as  it  were  to  flash  firom  i£ff 
through  the  gloom?  In  1839,  the  association  had  a  thousand  nsffs 
enrolled,  and  possessed  twelve  thousand  cartridges;  its  leaders,  u»* 
known  to  itself,  were  Armand  Barbes,  a  man  of  brilliant  mind,  9 
chivalric  and  heroic  soul;  Martin  Bernard,  a  powerful  thinker,  vnih 
the  courage  of  a  Spartan;  Blanqui,  a  conspirator  born;  Gi 
Nétré,  and  MeiUard,  generous  and  ardent  spirits.  We  hn 
scribed  the  frightful  state  of  confusion  under  which  the  p 
world  then  laboured.  The  conspirators  were  seized  with  a  laLai 
restlessness  and  impatience;  they  longed  to  fight,  and  declared  ÛÊi 
they  would  separate  if  the  word  were  not  given  them  to  take  up 
arms.  Here  let  us  pause,  to  remark  what  melancholy  lijibilitioi 
those  men  condemn  themselves  to,  who,  having  more  faith  in  li» 
victories  of  physical  force,  than  in  the  peaceful  and  inevitable  cw©* 
quests  of  intellect,  make  the  progress  of  humanity  a  thing  to  be 
achieved  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  members  of  the  committee  feh 
themselves  fatally  entangled  by  circumstances.  Their  army  wm 
lost  to  them  if  it  did  not  hurry  them  along  with  it,  and  an  trou 
hand  drove  them  down  a  declivity,  up  which  there  is  no  letomsif 
after  a  first  rash  step.     Here  is  an  example  which  catmot  be  tûù 
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much  meditated  on  in  our  days,  by  so  many  noble  young  men,  who 
are  the  dupea  of  their  own  patnotisra:  lor  political  faith  has  its 
intoxication,  and  devotedness  its  illusions. 

The  insurrection  was  resolved  on.  As  for  the  means,  they  were 
matter  of  tradition  among  the  conspirators  :  to  group  together» 
under  pretext  of  a  review,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  all  the 
divisions  in  the  vicinity  of  an  armourer's  warehouse,  and  to  distribute 
on  the  ground  the  muskets  and  cartridges,  the  previous  distribution 
of  which  would  have  betrayed  the  plot.  Lepage's  warehouse  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  stocKed  in  Paris;  and  it  had,  l)e- 
fiidcs,  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  central  situation  ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, appointed  for  the  rallying  point-  Two  depots  were  procured 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  last  days  were  employed:  by  Barbes, 
in  visiting  the  officeiB  of  every  grade  in  the  various  quarters;  by 
Martin  Bernard,  GuiOTOt,  Meilkrd,  &c,,  in  studying  the  details  of 
the  localities,  and  marking  the  shops  which  might  serve  as  waiting 
places.  To  avoid  mistakes  of  dwellings  and  suspicious  encum- 
brances, care  was  taken  to  send  each  member,  who  was  conadered 
a  good  fighting  man,  a  note  of  summons,  containing  special  and 
precise  directions.  Wliat  plan  should  the  conspirators  follow  ?  The 
one  proposed  by  Bknqui,  consisted  in  seizing  the  prefecture  of 
police,  and  intrenching  themselves  there  as  in  a  citadel  Every 
tiling  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  for:  so  many  bridges  to  oc* 
enpy  ;  so  many  barricades  to  construct;  such  a  thickness  to  be  given 
to  the  barricades,  in  order  to  make  them  proof  against  ordinary 
cannon  ;  so  many  men  to  be  posted  on  each  of  the  points  marked  in 
the  map.  Barbes  started  objections  as  to  the  danger  of  a  voluntary 
isolation  in  the  city,  where  there  was  no  population  to  rouse;  the 
difficulty  of  oonstrucùng,  between  the  signal  and  the  attack,  barn* 
such  as  were  prescribed  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Military 
»r;  and  the  «till  greater  difficulty  of  breaking  in  armed 
ttOTS,  a  troop  essentially  undisciplined,  to  a  preconcerted 
Bjrstem  of  tactics.  These  objections  were  overruled,  and  Hlanqui  a 
plan  was  adopted.  As  for  a  proclamation  to  send  forth  amungst  the 
people,  Barbes  and  Martin  Bernard  were  averse,  from  modesty,  to 
parade  their  own  names;  but  the  honour  of  openly  and  irrevocably 
corapromisuig  themselves,  tempted  their  courage,  and  they  gave 
^^^  signatures  in  the  prospect  of  po^ble  success,  because  it  was 
g  them,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  prospect  of  death. 
The  hour  was  come.  At  half-past  three  on  the  12th  of  May,  the 
sectionaires  turned  out  into  the  Rue  Bourg  T  Abb^.  The  call  to  arms 
suddenly  resounded*  The  door  of  the  armourer  s  warehouse  was 
vehemently  battered,  but  still  resisted,  when  some  of  the  insurgenta 
made  their  way  into  the  warehouse  by  a  window  opening  on  the 
court;  and  the  door  soon  yielding  to  the  force  exerted  upon  it  from 
within  and  from  without,  at  last  gave  p&m^  to  a  flood  of  assail- 
ants. The  muskets  and  cartridges  were  distnbuted  ;  the  insurgents 
jnarched  to  the  depots;  and  vmilst  Barbes,  Mciilard,  aud  Nétié 
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had  prompted  them  to  so  extravagant  an  enterprise?  WKat  meant 
their  intrepid  folly?  Who  made  them  80  eager  to  die?  We  our- 
selves, on  that  dismal  day»  saw  within  twenty  paces  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  four  young  men  pass  by  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders, 
hastening  with  proud  ana  angry  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  firing. 
The  few  pedestrians  in  the  streets  made  way  for  them,  and  gazed 
after  them  with  astonishment  and  dread* 

Tlie  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  A  new  thought  occurred  to  the 
insurgents  in  their  despair,  and  they  proceeded  towards  the  mayor- 
alty of  tlie  sixth  arrondissement,  through  the  Rues  Simon  le  Franc, 
Beaubourg,  and  Transnonain  ;  an  ill-starred  route,  marked  with  the 
blood  of  the  preceding  insurrections,  and  petipled  as  it  were  with 
ghosts.  An  utter  silence,  the  horror  of  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pressed, prevailetl  for  hours  in  that  usually  most  tumultuous  port  of 
th^  capitaL  The  houses  were  all  closed  and  dark,  and  not  a  sound 
'liras  heard,  neither  the  rolling  of  wheels  nor  the  cries  of  cliildien» 
nor  the  noise  of  the  busy  crowd.  But  ail  at  once  the  MarseiUaùe 
pealed  through  those  deserted  streets,  and  it  sounded  like  a  dirge* 
It  was  sung  by  the  msurgents  rousing  themselves  to  their  kst  struggle. 
Three  barricudos  were  thrown  up  in  the  Rue  Grenetat,  and  the 
insurrection  had  dug  its  own  grave.  Among  the  leaders,  Guignot 
and  Meillard  were  wounded;  Barbes,  too»  had  been  struck  in  the 
head;  he  was  arrested  with  his  hands  black  with  powder,  and  his  face 
covered  with  blood. 

The  defeated  insurrection  of  the  12th  of  May  brought  forth  a 
ministry.  Marshal  Soult  had  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs;  M.  Teste,  justice;  M.  Schneider,  war; 
M-  Duperré,  marine;  SL  Duchutel,  the  interior;  M.  Cunin  Gri- 
,  commerce;  M,  Dufaui'e,  public  works;  M.  ViUemain,  public 
iction;  and  M.  Passy,  finance. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  Armand 
Barbes,  Martin  Bernard,  Bonnet,  Roudil,  Gmlbert,  Mialon,  Del- 
sade,  Lemicre,  Austen,  Walch,  Lebarzic»  Pliilippet,  Dugas,  Nou- 
gues,  Noel  Martin,  Marescal,  Pieme,  and  Grégoire.  The  number 
of  those  inculpated  was  much  greater;  but,  as  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries had  not  been  quite  completed  in  all  the  cases,  the  right  had 
been  assumed  of  dividing  the  prisoners  into  two  categories.  Em- 
manuel Arago  and  Dupont,  who  defended  Barbes  and  Martin  Ber- 
nard, proved,  with  vivid  eloquence,  that  the  indivisibility  of  the 
offence  inferred,  as  a  matter  of  couise^  tliat  of  the  crimmal  pro- 
ceedings, by  all  the  rules  of  jurisprudence,  logic,  common  sense,  and 
equity  ;  that  when  a  fact  common  to  several  persons  was  in  ques- 
tion, the  part  assignable  to  each  of  them  depended  on  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  evidence;  and  that  there  was  manifest  danger  in  con- 
demning an  aecused  person  on  appearances,  which  his  co-accused 
might  possibly  rel'ute  upon  subsequent  evidence.  And  in  support 
of  their  argument,  which   was  ably   opposed  by  ihft  ^ocut^xw- 
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générai,  the  advocates  of  the  prisoners  produced  m  joint 
signed  hy  dbtinguislicd  avocats.  Mil,  Martin  (de  Stn 
Hcnnequin»  Nicod,  Odilon  Bairot,  L^dru  RoUiiit  Mftriaf  Joijf 
mont,  Dugabé,  Galisset  Coralli|  Béchard,  Luoas,  ~ 
dc  Homorantin,  Mandaroux  Vertamy,  Charamaule^  Dupont  WUla^ 
Maiirat  Balknge,  Moulin,  Lanvin,  Nachct,  Plocqne,  Durand  ék 
Saint  Amand,  Chamallkrd,  CotcUe,  and  Honnequin  ^/Ht.  fist 
whether  it  was  that  the  government  was  desirous  of  ImTÎng  Bcibi* 
and  Martin  Bernard  tried  dimng  the  first  flush  of  wagry  fediiig,  iff 
that  it  feared,  aecording  to  the  expreeaon  of  M*  FnuMsk  Ourf^ 
the  successive  dwindUng  away  of  the  proofs,  and  tlic  emhorasHMill 
of  a  long  trial,  the  opinion  of  counsel  was  overruled. 

M*  Franck  Carré  dwelt  particularly,  in  his  requisitory,  on  d» 
murder  of  the  officer,  Drouineau,  alleging  it  to  he  ui  act  of  ■n»' 
ânation,  and  that  Barbes  was  guilty  of  it.  Barbes  roae,  aod  aefv 
was  deeper  conviction  apparent  on  a  nobler  cotrnteuiioe.  Hie 
calmness  of  the  accused  man,  his  lofty  stature,  his  beaming  ey%  He 
proud,  bold  beauty,  and  manly  eloquence,  all  bespoke  the  limM 
of  his  natui'e.  He  expressed  himself  ^mply,  and  m  few  woide^  «ni 
moved  a  great  part  ol  the  audience  to  tears.  ^^  I  do  not  rise,**  le 
eaid,  **  to  reply  to  your  accusation;  I  am  not  diq>O0ed  to  reply  m 
any  of  your  questions.  If  others  besides  myself  were  not  interaÉd 
in  the  matter,  I  would  not  make  a  ^)eech  ;  I  would  appeal  to  your 
consciences,  and  you  would  own  that  you  are  not  here  jii%B 
oome  to  sit  in  justice  upon  accused  men;  but  you  are  poKlMsnf^ 
who  are  come  to  decide  the  fate  of  youi  political  enemioa.  IW 
events  of  the  12  th  of  May  having  given  you  a  great  number  of  po> 
Boners,  I  have  a  duty  to  fulfil, 

"  I  declare,  then,  that  at  three  o'clock  on  the  12th  oC  May,  il 
tliese  cidzens  were  i^orant  of  our  intention  of  aUBoldng  mm 
goyemment.  Tlicy  had  been  called  together  by  ihm  fmwmilltti 
without  knowing  for  what  purpose*  They  thought  thoj  ivctecï^ 
to  attend  a  review;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  act^2a%  an  éa 
ground,  where  we  had  taken  care  to  place  ammunition,  and  n* 
we  knew  that  we  should  find  weapons,  that  I  put  arms  into  ' 
hands,  and  gave  the  word  of  command  to  marci.  Th^ae 
then,  were  hurried  away,  and  forced  by  a  moral  compulsâon  lo  <htf 
that  command.     In  my  opinion  they  are  innooGSit. 

^'  I  think  that  this  declaration  ought  to  have  some  weialil  iriA 
you;  for,  as  for  myself,  I  do  not  destro  to  pofit  by  xL  1  dadkn 
that  I  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  association;  I  aecbxo  ti  ntfl 
who  prepared  the  conflict,  and  brought  together  all  tbe  meani  rf 
execution  ;  I  declare  that  I  took  part  in  it,  and  fotigfat  •yiitTtf  ym 
troops;  but  if  I  assume  to  mysell*  the  full  and  entira  teBpaamSSt/ 
of  all  the  general  facts,  I  must  also  decline  all  x^sapanmbaity  m 
certain  acts^  wV^cK  I  neither  adviacd,  nor  orderrà,  not  afyutai  : 
I  mem  acts  o£  ciudtj.!  '^\!ûs2ti.  tqss^x^  't^T<abatea»     *  *      ■ 
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doss  the  lulling  of  Lieutenant  Drouineau,  which  tho  indictment  spo- 
rifics  as  Imving  been  comnmnded  by  me,  mth  premeditation  and 
subtlety. 

''  It  IS  not  for  you  I  say  Uns  ;  you  are  not  disposed  to  believe  me^ 
fi»  you  arc  my  enomiefl.  I  stiy  it,  that  my  country  may  know  the 
fiict.  This  was  an  act  of  which  I  am  neither  siulty  nor  capable» 
Had  I  killed  that  officer,  I  would  have  done  so  m  open  fight,  with 
e^ual  weapons,  as  far  as  that  may  be,  in  a  conflict  in  me  atreetii, 
fnth  an  equal  division  of  ground  and  eun.  I  committed  no  aasas- 
rination;  this  is  a  calumny,  which  it  is  sought  to  fasten  on  a  soldier 
of  the  people  *9  cause.  I  did  not  kill  Lieutenant  Drouineau,  Tliia 
iâ  all  I  nave  to  say," 

Truth  has  words  and  tones  which  none  can  resaat:  every  one 
believed»  in  his  conaoieiioe,  what  Barbes  asserted.  True  to  the 
deckradon  he  had  made.  Barbes  was  lesolved  not  to  reply  to  any 
1  put  to  him  by  the  president;  neretthdesB,  he  brol^  silenoe 
a  moment,  when  pressed  by  his  questioner,  aiKl  said  :  ^*  When 
the  Indian  is  vanquished,  when  the  chance  of  war  has  thrown  him 
into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  he  thinks  not  of  defending  himself, 
nor  has  recourse  to  idle  words;  he  resigns  himself  to  his  &te,  and 
yields  up  his  head  to  the  scalping-knife.*'  Next  day,  M.  Pasquier 
lumng  obeerved  that  the  prisoner  had  with  reiaon  compared  himself 
to  a  savage:  '*  The  pitiless  savage,"  retorted  Barbes,  *^is  not  he 
who  ^ves  his  head  to  the  scalper,  but  he  who  scalps/* 

Martm  Bernard  rciused,  Hce  his  IHend,  to  reply  to  the  que»» 
taoDS  of  the  court,  and  preserved  a  stoic  demeanour  to  the  oad. 
Hiere  were  no  other  charges  against  him  than  those  which  resled 
oa  the  disclosures  made  by  one  of  his  fellow-prisonera,  Kougiiè% 
who,  supposing  he  was  dead,  had  denounced  mm.  Having  oiacMK 
Tered  his  error,  Nouguès  made  towsUog,  but  fruitlcas  efforta  to 
ifipaîr  its  consequences;  but  it  was  too  kte. 

Among  the  prisoners  there  was  one,  Noel  Murdn,  whose  extroma 
youth  exdted  peculiar  interest  He  was  a  genuine  child  of  Paria^ 
heedless  and  brave,  who  had  joined  tlie  insurgent  ranks  as  th^ 
paaed  alone,  unable  to  resist  tlie  temptation  of  the  sport*  Hia 
demeanour  before  the  G>urt  of  Peers  was  at  oooe  «ndaoious  and 
borah. 

There  was  alao  remarked  on  the  prisoners'  bench,  a  young  man 
with  long,  floating,  flaxen  hair,  named  Austen.  Luce  Barbes^  * 
Martin  Bernard,  and  their  oonumdes,  he  had  done  every  thing  on 
the  12th  to  cast  away  his  life;  but  death  seemed  determined  to 
spare  him.  The  following  was  the  depoâtion  regarding  him  nidi 
by  M-  Tisserand,  officer  of  the  fforde  muniavah: 

**  On  the  12th  of  May,  about  four  o'cIock,  word  was  brought  ui 
that  disturbances  had  taken  place  in  the  Kue  Bourg  TAbbe;  and 
ditachmfftita  were  immediately  marched  to  the  spot*     Sciii  mo» 
naati  aftarwawb  we  were  again  informed  tliat  the  di&t\3xb«fietf:«&\ci&^ 
andABdidelicbnentBWGTOàMitoàied^    Ky3(Qs^^!ia2!&-'^^a^ 
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four  wc  were  informed  tliat  the  insurgents  were  very  numerous,  ani 
were  tiireatening  the  mayoralty  of  the  sixth  arrondiâdement  I 
received  orders  from  Captiun  Lallemand  to  marcK  immediâtelj  to 
that  point-  I  instantly  set  out;  but  had  no  sooner  entered  theRa^ 
St.  Martin,  than  I  found  the  crowd  there  dense,  but  ino&ium; 
it  opened  to  let  me  pass,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  cum  op 
and  entreated  me  to  retrace  m^  step,  telling  me  that  I  and  nj 
men  would  infallibly  be  cut  to  pieces. 

**  I  paid  no  attention  to  this  advice,  which  might  poegibh 
been  given  with  evil  intentions;  but  ordered  my  men  to  foUu 
at  double-quick  step  without  firing  a  sliot. 

**  I  placed  myself  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  my  troop,  r 
ing  the  drummer  to  beat  tne  charge,  I  rushed  forwanl 
hand,  followed  by  all  my  men.     The  insurgents  also  beat  t 
and  received  me  with  a  hot  fire  at  point  blank  distance,     L^iu^^  niT-a 
were  struck,  I  was  the  tenth.     I  instantly  sprang  upon  the  bitrrii^de; 
one  of  the  insurgents  fired  and  missed  me,  I  struck  him  with  my  «morf 
on  the  breast  and  he  fell.    This  man  had  long  flowing,  âaxea  htk, 
I  quitted  the  barricade.     At  tliis  moment  one  of  the  insurgent*  w» 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  holding  his  musket,  tlie  muzzle  of  whieb  bt 
bid  on  my  chest.     Fortunately  I  was  nimble  enough  to  run  hiisa 
through  with  my  sword.     In  his  dying  convulaons  he  seised  me  bjf 
the  legs,  I  fell,  and  we  both  rolled  u|>on  the  ground/* 

llie  defence  was  made  by  the  several  advocates  of  the  Tomcmm 
with  much  brilliancy  and  ability  ;  but  most  of  the  accused  £ad  beoi 
taken  infiarprante  delicto.  One  thing,  however,  important  for  tbctr 
client,  was  fully  established  by  MM.  Dupont  and  Emmanuel  Angov 
namely,  that  Barbes  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  death  of  Lieute- 
nant Drouineau. 

The  Court  of  Peers  pronounced  it«  verdict  on  the  12tli  of  Jnlf, 
1839,  acquitting  Bonnet,  Lebarzic,  Dugas,  Grégoire  ;  condeamiig 
Barbes  to  death;  Martin  Bernard  to  transportation;  Mialon  to  tb 
CuUeys  for  life  ;  Delsade  and  Austen  to  fifteen  years'  detenttpa; 
Nouguès  and  PhiHppet  to  six  years'  detention  ;  lioudil,  Ginlbot, 
and  Xeraièrc  to  five  years'  detention;  Martin  and  Longuet  to  fiic 
years'  imprisonment;  Maresciil  to  three  years',  and  IrVftlch  ma 
Pîemé  to  two  years'  imprisonment. 

During  the  reading  oi  the  sentence  which  consigned  lu  m  to  dcaU^ 
Barbes  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  tliought  of  his  friend  Muta 
Beniard.  **  Is  he  sentenced  to  deatli?*  he  eagerly  inquired;  t>l 
when  he  was  reassured  on  that  point,  his  face  glowed  with  a  Dôèfc 
expression  of  pleasure.  Bemara,  too,  on  learning  Ms  fate,  ousi* 
fested  the  same  disregard  for  himself i  and  the  aaixie  eogroniiig  lOi* 
ttments  of  friendsldp. 

The  severity  of  the  sentence  pronoimccd  on  Barbes  ptodtiood  «n* 
etemation  in  Paris.  People  called  to  mind  1830,  the  vast  blootkM 
of  the  three  days,  the  ordonnances,  and  how  the  faeada  of  Oaem 
X/s  nuniateis  wet^  scared^  and  what  was  the  king's  abhocreDieQ  of 
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capital  pimishments  in  those  days.  Barbes,  moreover,  had  eveiy- 
whcre  excited  indescribable  sympathy.  Every  one  deplored  and 
blamed  the  revolt»  but  they  admired  the  fervour  of  his  faith,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  courage.  On  the  15th  of  July,  about  noon,  there^ 
were  seen  entering  the  Place  Vendôme,  on  their  way  to  the  Chancery, 
nearly  three  thousand  pupils  of  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine* 
They  advanced  slowly  ana  in  silence,  bareheaded,  with  the  melan- 
choly solemnity  of  a  funeral  procession.  On  arriving  in  the  Place 
they  formed  a  circle,  and  two  of  their  number  stepping  forth,  went 
up  to  the  office  of  the  garde  des  sceaux,  to  petition,  m  the  name  of  the 
young  men  of  Paris,  for  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  for  poli- 
tical offences,  and  a  commutation  of  punishment  in  the  case  of 
Barbes.  M.  Teste  being  absent,  they  were  received  by  M.  Boudet, 
who  generously  promised  to  make  a  faithful  report  of  their  mission. 
The  column  then  resumed  its  silent  and  serious  march  through  the 
midlt  of  the  saddened  population.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  same 
intention,  and  with  the  same  orderly  behaviour,  anotlier  column  of 
citizens,  fonned  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  was  proceeding 
to  tlie  Palaia  Bourbon.  But  in  its  ranks  there  were  men  in  smock- 
frocks,  working  men;  and  no  sooner  had  it  reached  the  Pont  de  k 
Concorde  than  it  was  violently  dispersed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry. 

These  public  demonstrations  were  backed  by  a  multitude  of  others 
of  a  private  nature.  Learning  that  of  all  the  ministers  Marshal  Soult 
was  the  one  most  obstinately  bent  on  rigour,  MM.  Dupont  and  Em- 
manuel Arago  took  steps  mth  regard  to  him,  the  object  of  which 
was  either  to  render  him  less  inflexible,  or  to  lix  upon  him  an  undu- 
bi table  responsibility.  The  marshal  eluded  giving  any  l'cply»  pre- 
tending not  to  understand  what  was  wanted  of  him,  and  merely  say- 
ing that  he  had  not  sat  among  the  judges  of  the  prisoners.  What 
earnest  wishes  were  felt!  how  many  schemes  were  devised!  Au 
Enghshman  who  had  been  present  at  the  trial,  offered  ahundred  thou* 
sand  I'rancs  to  any  one  who  should  effect  the  secret  rescue  of  Barbes. 
Threatening  letters  were  written  anonymously.  With  the  hope  of 
enlisting  the  queen's  maternal  affections  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
she  was  made  to  apprehend  frightful  acts  of  vengeance,  and  was  led 
to  believe  that  her  children's  blood  would  be  made  answerable  for 
that  of  Barbes.  Tlie  queen  was  terror-stricken.  The  Ducsd'Auraalo 
and  de  Montpensier  had  until  then  been  brought  up  at  the  college 
of  Henri  IV.,  in  a  privileged  position,  attencUng  the  classes,  but 
having  separate  apartments  tor  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  and  agarden 
for  their  recreation.  These  privileges  were  suppressed  very  eoon  after 
the  conviction  of  Barbes,  and  the  young  princes  went  to  mass  and 
to  bathe  along  witli  the  other  puoils,  as  if  to  protect  their  existence, 
by  more  intimately  uniting  it  witli  that  of  their  companions.  And 
80  nervously  prompt  to  take  alarm  was  the  Château,  that  a  fire  liav- 
îng  broken  out  in  a  tcnemejit  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  troops  were 
posted  on  the  terrace  of  the  college.  Again,  there  was  another  cause 
of  alarm,    llie  tippling  and  dancing  booths  were  empty,  the  banian 
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Only  Mohammed  Âli  dissembled;  kb  language  to  the  sultan's 
envoys  was  that  of  a  Taaeal.  Had  he  not  been  unavoidably  detained 
in  Alexandria^  with  what  ardour  would  he  not  have  gone  to  Con- 
alantinople,  to  pix>strate  himself  before  his  august  master  !  with  what 
|oy  would  he  not  have  pressed  to  his  lips  the  hem  of  the  imperial 
robe  !  But  all  this  affectation  of  respect  only  cloaked  the  viceroy'» 
ambition  and  hostility.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  it  wa« 
his  purpose  that  his  work  should  survive  him  in  his  children.  What 
lie  desired,  moreover^  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  take.  A  sign 
from  him,  and  his  vessels  sailed  from  Alexandna,  whilst  Ibrahim 
was  crossing  the  Taurus.  But  Europe  stopped  him  ;  Europe  was  hia 
^test  impediment.  In  1834,  he  had  ventured  tu  say  to  France, 
;knd,  and  Austria:  ^^  Russia  half  poeseeses  tlie  Ottoman  empire, 
and  oppresses  it,  under  pretext  of  protecting  it.  Let  it  complete  its 
work  of  enthralling  Constantinople,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  world  ;  Russia  will  then  be  a  colossus,  which,  standing 
between  the  BIa(.'k  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  will  make  the  world 
turn  right  or  left,  according  to  its  own  caprice.  Will  you  allow 
this?  Here  am  I  a  Turk,  and  I  propose  to  you,  the  guardians  of 
civilisation,  now  in  periJ,  a  crusade,  which  will  save  civilisation  and 
Surope.  I  will  raise  the  standard^  I  will  place  at  your  disposal  xnj 
anny,  my  fleet,  and  my  treasury;  I  will  lead  the  van.  And  for 
all  ttiese  services,  I  ask  no  more  than  the  recognition  of  my  inde* 
pendence  as  a  sovereign,"  The  plan  was  gigantic:  it  was  vche» 
mently  repudiated  by  the  three  courts,  which  Mohammed  AU 
wished  to  make  roonsors  of  his  own  fortunes.  Subsequently,  in 
1838,  after  unavaiong  direct  negotiations  with  the  sultan,  the  vice- 
roy made  a  second  attempt  with  the  European  powers.  This  ûmm 
be  did  not  propose  a  vast  scheme  of  warfare,  but  remarked,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  beat  way  of  securing  neace,  was  to  declare  tho 
pacluilic  of  Egypt  independent,  or,  at  least,  hereditary,  without 
which  the  East  would  remain  a  focus,  from  which  a  spark  might  at 
any  moment  be  thrown  off,  that  would  set  the  world  in  a  hhaak 
Europe  was  inflexible  :  then  he  changed  his  tone,  and  began  l9 
complain  and  threaten.  As  a  father,  he  asked,  pathetically,  why  he 
dbould  be  denied  the  gratificaticm  of  transmittmg  the  fruits  of  hia 
toil  to  Ids  diildren.  As  a  warrior,  he  gave  il  to  be  understood,  that 
lia  was  a  man  to  rush  headlong  into  war,  against  odds  of  five  to  occ^  • 
and  to  die  in  lôndicating  his  rights.  Things  were  in  this  state  wbn 
ift  was  announced  thai  he  had  suddenly  left  Cairo  for  Fajcoklo,  a 
Jouniey  of  600  leagues.  He  gave  out,  that  he  was  goin^  to  explore 
aome  nch  gold  mines.  Was  this  true?  Mohammed  Ah,  like  many 
ether  great  men,  was  a  consummate  actor:  his  design  was  pfofaahqr  j 
to  dazzle  men^s  minds,  to  give  a  fanciful  colouring  to  hie  achema 
and  to  awe  his  enemies  by  the  imoertainty  oi^  his  purposes,  and  aatii  j 
the  extent  of  hia  future  resources.     Meanwhile,  until  he  should  n 
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in  arms  on  the  scene,  he  filled  it  with  his  absence. 


hile^  Mahmoud  was  a  prey  lo  C\mûi>^  ^Na  dl  «si^goi.  "^^^ 
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age,  tintil  hia  slaves  came  and  picked  up  this  reformer  of  tlie  East 
dead  dnink. 

Now  the  situation  of  the  five  great  powers  wlih  respect  to  Con* 
stantinople  and  Alexandria  was  as  follows  : 

Russia  was  mistress  whatever  befell.  With  her  foot  on  Constan- 
tinople, it  mattered  httle  to  her  whether  there  was  peac4?  or  war  be- 
tween the  two  rivals-  In  the  former  case,  she  was  secured  in  her  com- 
manding position  by  the  anxiety  and  exhaustion  to  which  Turkey 
was  reduced  by  the  stahi  quo.  In  the  latter  case,  Ibrahim's  making 
a  step,  a  single  step  in  advance,  would  be  a  pretext  for  her  to  hasten 
to  the  Bosphorous.  She  had,  therefore,  notliing  to  care  for*  Only 
to  preserve  a  show  of  moderation,  and  for  modesty's  sake»  she  called 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

This  was  also  required  by  Prussia,  but  only  from  her  fear  of  the 
liazards  of  war,  for  she  had  no  part  to  play  on  the  new  theatre. 

It  was  not  so  with  Austria,  which  had  a  direct  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  mouths  of  the  Danube  against  the  ambition  of  Rttssia* 
Besides,  Prince  Mettemich  made  it  nis  glory  to  presei*ve  from  all 
abock  die  balance  of  power  established  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  and 
tibe  approach  of  a  conflict  alarmed  his  circumspect  policy.  Arrived 
at  the  age  when  one  feels  the  need  of  repose,  he  seemed  to  say,  like 
Louis  aJV.,  **  This  wiU  last  ray  time."  Austria,  therefore,  set 
herself  to  allay  the  warhke  temper  of  Mahmoud»  without  concealing 
her  preference  for  the  sultan,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  over  his  re* 
bellious  subject  the  viceroy. 

As  for  England,  she  entertained  a  ^stematic,  implacable  hatred 
to  Mohammed  Ah.  She  had  vowed  his  destruction  because  he  re- 
fliited  the  despotism  of  the  London  shopkeepers;  because  he  had 
under  his  hand  those  highways  to  India,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Red  Sea;  because  there  was  no  going  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Ganges  through  the  Mediterranean  ^^^thout  encountering  and  en- 
during him;  because  he  was  friendly  to  France.  Hence  the  com- 
mecrcial  treaty  concluded  August,  1838,  between  England  and  the 
Porte,  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  con- 
tentions of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ruin  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  by  the  suppresâon  of  the  monopolies  which  were  the  sole 
source  of  his  revenues.  And  who  represented  at  Constantinople  this 
English  rancour?  A  diplomatist  impetuous  to  bhmdering,  passionate 
to  violence,  Lord  Ponsonby*  It  is  true  that  the  Enjglish  consul-gene- 
ral at  Alexandria  was  Colonel  Campbell,  a  man  of  just  and  moderato 
Tiews,  But  Lord  Ponsonby  took  to  himself  the  bulk  of  all  political 
matters,  making  himself  the  centre  round  which  they  turned  ;  and, 
with  the  language  of  pcmoe  on  his  lips  he  secretly  instigated  war, 
adding  fuel  to  Mahmoud's  rancour  and  jealousy,  encouraging  hia 
pride,  representing  the  occupation  of  Sjrria  by  Ibrahim  as  an  usur* 
pation  singularly  insolent,  and  predicting  the  extirpation  of  the 
Tioeroy  as  an  inevitable  certainty.  In  this,  however^  tK<st<i  v^  ^r^* 
doubt  that  Lord  Ponsonby  overstepped  iJaa  y^^  ^*^  ^'^  ig^^^îsroe- 
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ment.     In  reality  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  feared,  and  witb  ] 

a  rupture  whicli  would  infallibly  have  placed  Constantiiiople  under 

Âe  protection  of  the  Russian  sword. 

On  the  part  of  France,  the  same  apnrehenfllons  were  felt  pdathrdf 
to  Rus^.  For  after  all — and  here  tne  govemm» 
were  aprreed^ — France  entertained  a  marked  pref»  ; 
med  AU.  She  was  grateful  to  him  for  his  reverenct!  for  th©  omnoij 
of  Napoleon,  and  his  liking  for  the  French  character,  his  incKitilinB 
to  imitate  us,  and  his  readiness  to  serve  us.  And  the^  he  wai  i 
new  man,  the  son  of  his  own  deeds,  and  the  choeen  of  the  pcfo^ 
lutions  of  modem  days.  Unfortunately  France,  which  liked  thc 
viceroy,  had  with  gross  inconsistency  chosen  for  her  reprcseaMift 
at  Constantinople,  a  man  who  was,  on  conviction,  one  of  faia  nMl 
decided  adversaries.  Admiral  Rouseôn.  Add  to  this,  that  thectUael 
of  the  Tuileries  concerned  itself  much  leas  about  Alexatidm  ibt 
CoDstandnople,  which  led  it  to  make  pexseirering  andsmoere  effidi 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Thus  we  see,  that  however  extreme  was  the  diversity  of  intend 
and  feeling  subsisting  among  the  five  powers,  yet  on  the  whob^ 
Europe  was  in  favour  of  the  statu  quo,  and  with  a  view  lo  its  of«i 
tranquillity  insisted  on  the  repose  of  the  East, 

An  useless  constraint  on  two  rivals  both  cciuiklly  eager  lo  bnag 
matters  to  a  final  issue.  At  Constant!  uople,  at  Alexaadm,  on  Ûtt 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus^  evety  ifasof 
brcathcd  of  war.  Mahmoud  hurried  on  his  preparations &r  it  withi 
smothered  zeal,  which  was  stimulated  by  obstacles  and  by  Ùm  atCM 
fflty  of  dissimulation.  Whilst  he  was  abusing  Admir&l  BMaaV 
good  faith  by  false  assurances,  and  was  holding  the  European  &s^ 
matists  in  suspense,  his  secret  orders  were  sdrring  tip  his  w&ok 
empire.  The  Capidan  Pacha,  Akhmed,  hastened  to  visit  and  foilif| 
the  Dardanelles.  A  levy  of  60,000  soldiers  was  decreed.  NdUtf 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  but  formidable  nmMB  « 
men  and  horses.  The  army  which  Hafix  commanded,  and 
had  cnc^omped  smoe  1837  in  the  coantry  of  the  Kurds,  w 
menting  and  advancing.   The  adventurers  of  the  motmtains  i 

to  abandon  the  system  of  armed  forays,  and  to  enter  the  n 

dellcd  troops  called  the  Nizam,  they  were  compelled  by  fofoai  i 
with  much  bloodshed,  to  do  so.  It  was  necessaiy  to  ravage  the  pK 
pulations  before  they  could  be  enrolled  under  tlie  sultan's  baDP 
prisoners  were  made  to  obtain  recruits.  The  march  of  the  can 
was  stopped.  The  roads  were  covered  with  camels  loaded 
munitions  of  war.  Moreover,  secret  emissaries  acting  in  the  i 
of  the  Grand  Signor  were  exciting  revolt.  Their  voioei  I 
it  is  said,  even  into  the  balmy  retreat  where  Lady  Heater  1 
consulted  the&tesand  read  the  stars.  Proclaimed  Qiteea  of  1 
myra  in  the  çœtry  of  oriental  language,  and  queen  in  fibct  W  mw, 
ImaginaUon,  anâ.  X^eskUl^  ^  i^^  Ià\.  m  %sÂ:n^:f5iX^  %sçSmÉL  ilia  rwàm  d 
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«rilous.  The  glory  of  danger  was  not  wanting  then  to  Ibrahim. 
Me,  on  his  part,  was  making  hds  arrangements,  preparing  to  turn 
the  caravansends  g£  Alepoo  into  barracks,  completing  the  defences 
of  the  fortress  of  Acre,  ana  closing  the  defiles  of  Mount  Taurus,  the 
gates  of  Syria. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  Mohammed  Ali  returned  to 
Cairo,  and  his  return  hastened  the  course  of  events.  He  did  not 
bring  back  the  expected  toM  firom  his  journey;  but  he  had  never 
counted  on  the  mines  of  Sennaar  for  the  means  of  bringing  down  his 
zivaL  The  moment  he  arrived  he  began  to  send  his  son  reinforce* 
ments  of  troops.  And  all  this  while  the  sultan  dissembled  so  success- 
toOjj  and  the  Mustechar  Noun  Effendi  affirmed,  with  such  persever- 
ance and  seeming  candour,  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Porte,  that, 
amidst  all  the  signs  and  din  of  war,  Admiral  Roussin  remained  as 
calm  and  'confident  as  ever.  He  wrote  to  M.  Cochelet,  consul- 
general  of  France  at  Alexandria,  that  peace  would  not  be  disturbed; 
Siat  such  was  the  will  of  France,  and  that  her  will  was  law.  But 
such  was  not  the  import  of  ihe  despatches  addressed  bj  M.  de 
Stiirmer  to  M.  de  Laurin,  Austrian  ocmsnl-general  in  the  viceroy's 
dominions.  ^*  When  such  important  personages  dififer  in  opinion," 
said  Mohammed  Ali,  ironically,  ^^  one  may  oe  allowed  to  doubt." 
And  the  reinforcements  were  sent  off. 

Tims  the  dénomment  was  at  hand.  But  which  of  the  two  rivals 
would  put  himself  in  the  wron^  by  being  ihe  wgressor?  A  grav^ 
ft  decisive  question,  perhaps,  smce  Europe  had  declared,  that  the 
MgresBor  should  be  held  to  be  the  nil^  P^''^'  ^'^  ^^ffi^^^flsor  was 
tbe  sultan.  On  the  21st  of  AprS,  1839,  the  Turkidi  vanguard 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  near  Bir,  a  town  situated  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  hours'  caravan  march  firom  Aleppo. 

Ibrahim's  heart  leaped  for  joy  at  the  news,  and  his  couriers  were 
instantly  despatched  with  ordors  to  ihe  troops  diroersed  through 
the  province  to  make  a  general  move  on  Aleppo.  Moluunmed  Afi 
was  no  less  ddifhted,  but  the  cunning  (dd  man  kept  his  own  secret 
On  the  16th  â  May,  the  consuls-general  received  the  following 
note: — 

**  The  viceroy  has  declared  to  the  consul-^eral,  that  in  case  the 
sultan's  troops,  which  have  crossed  the  Euphrates,  near  Bir,  with- 
draw to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  will  make  his  army  fidl  back, 
«nd  will  recall  his  son  Ibrahim  to  Damascus;  ^t  in  case  this  pacific 
demonstration  be  followed  by  a  retrograde  movCTient  of  the  army 
of  Hafiz  Pacha  beyond  M^Utî^,  his  highness  will  recall  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  Egypt  His  highness  the  viceroy  has  added,  of 
Us  own  firee  vriU,  that  if  the  great  powers  consent  to  guarantee 
him  peace,  and  to  interest  themselves  on  his  behalf,  to  make  his 
power  hoeditary  in  his  family,  he  will  withdraw  a  part  of  his  troops 
from  Syria,  and  will  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  definitive  arrangement, 
mch  as  may  be  calculated  to  guarantee  his  security^  and  be  ada.'^XfiÂ. 
to  the  wants  o£  the  country." 
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Wto  could  have  sappoeed  it?  At  the  Tery  time  the  viceroy  wm 
lYing  so  indisputable  a  pledge  of  his  moderation,  Lord  Pdnsoalijr, 
rho  TCiid  the  sultan's  eoul,  who  was  the  fiirt  to  iiisdl  raoooor  sod 
impatience  into  his  Tnind«  who  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  eommsid* 
er-m-chief  of  his  own  choosJng^ — Lord  Ponsonby  did  nol  Amùi 
from  writing  to  his  own  government  :  "  From  the  beginning  up  to 
the  last  moment  the  pacha  has  always  been  the  aggreasoTt  mi  ût 
sultan  has  a  right  to  call  on  the  great  powers  to  fulBl  tlieir  engsge- 
mente" 

Eight  days  afterwards,  Colonel  Campbell  sent  Lord  Palmer^on  t 
despatch  from  Alexandria,  wherein  he  expressed  himself  in  tbc» 
terms  :  *'  The  perfidious  conduct  of  the  sultan,  wlio  has  acted  cootm 
to  the  advice  given  him  by  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  «ul 
have  not  only  exhausted  his  resourceSi  but  weakened  hk  mmû 
influence  in  Turkey;  whilst  the  moderate  conduct  of  Ibrahim  Pidn, 
acting  in  accordance  with  his  father's  orders,  and  abstaining  froot 
every  act  of  hosdlity  when  he  could  destroy  the  army  of  Hifa 
Pacha ^  will  in  the  same  degree  exalt  Mohammed  Ali,  and  augnai 
his  influence  in  the  Ottoman  empire/' 

Of  the  two  princi|^  agents  of  England  in  the  East  the  one  ntaki 
the  otlier. 

Had  it  been  possible  that  any  doubt  should  remain  as  to  whll 
meant  that  croeam^  of  the  Euphrates,  the  doubt  was  soon  sohri. 
Hafiz*s  vanguard  adi'anced  continuously  to  Nezib;  Turkish  ei^fabr 
were  sent  against  the  village  of  Ouroul,  and  the  abrupt  ocxïuptttioa  oif 
fourteen  villages  in  the  district  of  Aintab  was  an  open  f  niiiinfanf 
ment  of  war.  How  could  it  have  been  avoided?  Manmoud*t  bmitj 
was  at  its  height.  Tahar  Pacha,  who  had  been  sent  to  inspect  toi 
army  of  Hafiz,  returned  to  Constantinople  full  of  con£denoe«  «i 
foretelling  nothing  but  victory.  Had  he  not  been  restrained^  Mill* 
moud  would  have  proceeded  in  person  to  the  camp,  and  uafoiM 
the  prophet's  banner,  so  fiercely  did  his  passions  boiJ  over.  At  kn 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  ;  Aèaûi 
Roussin  desired  to  have  an  interview  at  the  Sweet  WateiB  wA 
Nouri  Eflendi  and  the  Capidan  Pacha;  and  when  the  former  laoncM 
out  into  a  series  of  equivocating  explanations,  the  ambnamkif  gvra 
vent  to  all  the  violence  of  his  indignation.     The  vdl  had  fidlaL 

The  two  opposed  armies  were  now  face  to  facet  and  poKSpaiiag  ti 
engage,  when  the  ministry  of  the  12th  of  May  took  the  bdtt  m 
France,  The  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  known  in  Paris,  should 
how  urgent  was  the  state  of  aiTairs;  and  two  of  Martial  Soak^i 
aides-de-camp,  Foltz  and  Cidllé»  immediately  set  out;  the  othe  lor 
the  camp  of  Hafîz,  passing  through  Constantinople»  the  oilier  (at 
that  of  Ibrahim,  by  way  of  Alexandria, 

Here  begins  a  diplomatic  campaign  in  Europe,  the  irarknis  phasa 
of  which  it  iâ  important  to  note, 

And^  first  ot  oXV,  ^\kax  C)>i^v  Xri'Wx^  Wsl  the  oonduQl  of  ifc 
French  govemmenCi 
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The  question  before  it  was  twofold  :  Oriental,  rince  the  rektive. 

«itions  of  Mahmoud  and  Mohammed  All  were  to  be  determined; 
JSUTopean,  ânce,  in  case  of  war,  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  SkeLoesLj 
authorised  the  Rusrians  to  cover  Constantinople, 

Now,  on  Eastern  ground^  and  face  to  face  with  the  great  powers, 
France  was  extremely  feeble,  for  she  had  against  her  Russia,  wha 
abhorred  Mohammed  Ah,  as  the  expected  regenerator  of  the  Otto- 
man empire;  Austria,  who  hated  the  viceroy,  as  a  representative  of 
revolutionary  principles;  and  England,  who  longed  to  destroy  him, 
in  order  to  have  iree  passage  for  her  Indian  commerce  throuiçk 
Syria  and  Egypt 

On  European  ground,  on  the  contrary,  France  was  very  strong; 
for  she  had  with  her,  against  the  ambition  of  the  Musco\ite,  Pi-uasia, 
in  tlïis  matter  neutral;  Austria,  which  would  have  been  ruined,  by  a 
complete  appropriation  of  the  Black  Sea;  tuid  England,  whose 
Indian  empire  would  be  doomed  to  destruction  from  the  day  the 
Russians  threatened  it  from  Constantinople» 

Thence  followed  a  very  simple  conclusion.  It  was  the  interest  o£ 
France  to  turn  the  powers  away  from  the  East,  to  bring  them  back 
to  European  ground,  and  keep  them  there.  Out  of  a  question  which 
had  been  very  inopportunely  complicated,  France  ought  to  have 
made  two  distinct  questions,  and  have  said:  *' Let  Mahmoud  and 
Mohammed  Ali  settle  their  dispute  between  themselves;  and  since 
it  regards  Europe  only  in  so  far  as  it  ofters  Russia  an  opportunity  of 
g-iving  the  sultxin  dangerous  assistance^  let  us  content  ourselves  with 
watching  over  the  inviolability  of  the  Bosphorus.  Now  is  the  time 
to  annul  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  against  which  we  have 
hitherto  only  remonstrated  in  vain  ;  now  is  the  time  to  announce, 
that  we  will  put  under  the  ban  of  the  European  commonwealth  any 
power  that  shall  set  foot  in  the  city  of  the  sultan." 

This  was,  beyond  question,  the  true  policy  of  France  ;  and  its 
success  might  liave  been  the  more  easily  secured,  as  it  perfectly 
•greed  with  the  views  and  desires  of  England. 

England,  indeed,  was  desirous  of  overtlurowing  Mohammed  Ali» 
but  her  desire  in  that  respect  was  much  less  strong  than  her  fear  of 
seeing  the  sceptre  of  the  world  pass,  witli  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles, 
into  the  hands  of  Russia.  If  she  had  a  secondary  influence  to  esta- 
blish in  Alexandria,  she  had  a  vital  interest  to  defend  in  Constan- 
tinople;  and  to  defend  it  she  had  need  of  our  support. 

Accordingly,  the  cabinet  of  St,  James  a  made  oYeitures  to  the 
ministry  of  the  12th  of  May,  tending  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  alU- 
ance  between  London  and  Paris,  the  better  to  resist  St.  Petersburg* 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1839,  M.  de  Bourqucney  wrote  from  London 
to  his  government;  **  Lord  Palmerston  is  of  opinion  that  wo  ought 
to  pr\'sent  ourselves,  without  delay,  at  V'^ienna,  as  united  in  intcnHon 
and  endeavour  for  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  that  we 
should  frankly  state  the  aim  we  propose  to  ourselves,  and  urge  Aus* 
tria  to  aid  thereto  with  every  means  m  V^t  ^^<st*    ^YniSaaL  ^âye^  - 
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ghotJd  be  taken,  at  the  same  time,  in  Berlin/'     Wliai  Lord 
8ton  proposed  was  then,  that  by  previous  and  ^pedal  conceit,  Fi 
and  England  should  place  themselyes  in  a  posdcya  lo  8waj  tke  âcE^ 
berations  about  to  be  held  with  a  view  to  the  pnssenratuaia  of  ^*^^ 
Ottoman  empire. 

The  path  was  traced;  but  the  ministera  of  the  12tli  of  May 
derod  from  it,  misled  by  bUnd  prejudice.  That  they  sfaoola 
attempted  to  bring  back  Turkey  into  the  European  oommotiiv 
&om  which  the  treaties  of  1815  had  declared  it  excluded,  mai 
substitute  for  the  excludve  protectorate  of  the  Russisna  over  Con* 
stautinople  a  sort  of  Amphyctionic  protectorate,  was  mammaaj  rtn 
light  and  proper;  but  the  more  fully  the  idea  of  an  EmopeM  çoall? 
tion  was  entertained,  the  more  important  it  became  to  sel  "" 
its  competence,  and  to  specify  tlic  exact  functions  it  wad 
To  it  might  be  left  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  indepcndenee 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  duty  of  guaranteeing  it;  but  the  momoiâ 
was  wanted  more  tlian  this,  the  moment  it  was  allowed  the  ndifti 
T^ulating  the  partition  of  the  East  between  Mahmoud  and  h»  f» 
sal,  from  that  moment  it  was  all  over  with  the  interest  of  Fcutt. 
For  was  it  not  manifest^  that  as  soon  as  the  question  ahcmldno  loHV 
be,  how  Constantinople  was  to  be  secured,  but  how  Mohanmed  AE 
was  to  be  satisfied,  France  would  find  an  intractable  contnuiiclar  a 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James's?  Was  it  not  easy  to  foresee,  ifastoMi 
tlio  powers  were  brought  together  on  the  ©oil  of  the  Eas!,  FiaRB 
would  have  but  one  vote  against  five,  and  would  oonaeiqiicpll^  In 
reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  either  abandoning  Moiuumned  Ali,ln 
ally,  or  of  retiring  from  the  coahtion  she  had  herself  ina(igBl0d? 

Constantinople  placed  France  and  England  in  ooocert  wiA  cidh 
other;  Ale^candria  divided  them.  It  was  incumbent,  then^  to  ta^oi 
the  whole  force  of  the  negotiations  to  bear  on  Conatatitmc|^  mete 
put  Alexandria  out  of  tlie  diplomatic  circle*  Uafaittimit«^  iaHeid 
of  separating  the  two  questions,  the  ministry  of  ihe  Ï2ài  o(  Mêê 
treated  them  as  conjoint,  and  called  on  Europe  to  solve  Ùmm  ben 
together:  aïi  immense,  irreparable  blunder! 

The  fiist  act  in  which  the  ministry  of  the  12th  of  May 


its  false  policy,  was  a  refusal^  by  which  England  held  hesauf  ofladi^ 
and  with  good  cause.  In  a  despatch,  dated  June  19,  1839,  Loti 
Palmerston  had  made  a  very  bold  proposition  to  the  oottirt  of  tbi 
Tuileries;  but  one  which  if  accepted  would  for  a  long  whlfelMM 
sealed  the  alliance  between  France  and  England.  He  frfipoimi  a 
junction  of  the  French  and  English  flags  in  tne  Medttetraaemt  'wA 
orders  to  force  the  Straits  of  die  Dardanelles,  in  case  Rmriia  troop 
should  appear  on  the  Turkish  territory*  The  deopatbh  awlt 
**  that  if  the  Turkish  forts  resisted  it  would  be  neœnaiy  to  laaii 
forces  which  should  take  them  in  the  rear," 

What  greater  proof  could  be  given,  ^at  in  the  hmmmmtv£Ùm 
negotiations,  ConstooiUiio^^^  Ttf>\>  fs^j^ss^udria^  was  mm  o^eet  of 
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to  leare  her  in  that  state  of  feeling  by  themBehres  joining  in  it,  aU  eym  [ 
would  haye  been  fixed  on  that  point  on  which  it  was  the  interest  of  { 
France  to  retain  them,  and  Syna  would  have  had  no  interventioii 
to  endure,  exoept  tliat  of  victory.  This  the  ministry  of  the  1 2th  of 
May  did  not  perceive.  The  govommcnt  had  been  accustomed  since 
1830,  to  mistake  fear  for  pohcy  ;  to  minds  cocoeanvcly  timoixtuâ  an 
imposing  and  justifiable  mani&station  appeared  clothed  in  aU  the 
nombre  colours  of  war;  they  thought  themflelvcs  undone  if  th<^ 
manifested  decision,  and  Marshal  Soult  replied  to  Lord  Palmorstonj 
**  tliat  he  regarded  it  as  very  desirable  that  tlic  English  and  French 
fia^  should  appear  before  Constantinople  simultaneously  with  the 
Kimuil;  but  tliat  he  doubted  whether  a  question  so  important  as  that 
of  deolanng  war  against  Russia  and  Turkey,  cx)uld  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  admirals,  as  must  be  the  inevitable  eonâequence  of 
the  entrance  of  the  English  and  French  fieetâ  into  the  Straits  of  the 
DardaneUea.**  • 

In  Ueu  of  the  plan  submitted  to  it,  the  French  cabinet  proposed 
another,  which  consisted  in  asking  of  the  Porte  permission  for  the 
fleets  to  enter  the  sea  of  Marmora  in  case  of  a  Russian  invasion. 
Kngland  accepted  the  counter-proposition,  but  with  acrimonious 
feehnga.  She  was  ûightesied  at  having  such  alli^,  she  had  her  sus- 
picions, and  this  led  to  l'a  sudden  change  in  her  poUcy ,  which  after- 
imida  occasioned  a  loud  outcry. 

Whilst  diplomacy  was  slowly  arranging  its  schemes  in  Europe, 
die  match  was  kindled  lor  the  cannon  on  the  Euphrates.  The  oraer 
for  war  was  despatched  almost  simultaneously  from  Constantinople 
and  Alezandiia. 

And  yet  the  sultan  was  dying.  Would  be  live  to  see  the  end  of 
the  war?  Uis  cadaverous  aspect,  his  convtdsive  moveaients,  his 
tzembling  limbs^  and  the  morbid  lustre  of  lus  eyes,  made  Ais  aeent&e  \ 
from  likely.  He  was  labouring  under  delirium  trement^  and  Ûie 
hand  of  death  was  already  upon  him.  But  with  a  desperate  ^brt^ 
lie  rallied  the  last  remains  of  life  in  the  hope  of  setting  his  footp 
though  it  wore  but  for  a  moment,  on  his  rival.  In  June,  1839,  he 
jpomed  out  the  last  cry  of  his  esmiring  rage  in  a  manifosto,  wherein 
Be  upbraided  Mohammed  Ali  with  the  insolence  and  impiety  of  his 
levott,  his  expeditions  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  his  closure  of  Uic  Isth- 
mos  of  Suez  against  the  English,  his  devastation  of  the  Arabiaii  ^ 
peninsuhi,  his  instigation  of  the  provinces  of  Bassorah  and  Bagdad  I 
io  rebellion,  and  his  scandalous  expulsion  of  the  guardians  oi  the 
Prophet's  tomb.  Mahmoud  addressed  this  violent  note  to  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  Austria  and  Russia,  declaring  that  his  patience  waa 
irom  out.  The  Ottoman  fleet  was  ordered  to  sea,  and,  dl  as  he  was, 
he  dragged  liimself  to  the  kiosk  of  Scutari  to  see  it  sail. 

Wim  as  ffieat,  though  kss  ixiisleniiiB  ardoor,  Mohanimnd  Ali  was 
eqnip[ûng  we  Egyptian  fleet.    On  liearing  of  tho  leileiated  a^res» 

«  Lord  GrenrUk^Dtsp^bâK  Jtml^V»^. 
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Biona  of  Hafiz  he  could  not  conceal  hÎ3  exultation^  and  Ufting  up  1 
white  head  towards   heaven,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  Glory  to  God 
permits  liis  old  servant  to  end  his  labours  by  the  fate  of  arms  r 
instructions  [he  promptly  sent  his  son  breathed  the  assurance 
triumph:  "  On  the  receipt  of  the  present  despatch  you  will  atta 
the  troops  of  our  adversaries,  which  have  entered  our  territory,  and 
after  ha^dng  driven  them  out,  you  will  march  against  their  main  annj 
to  which  you  shall  give  battle.     If,  with  God's  aid,  victory  de  ' 
for  us,  mthout  passing  the  defile  of  Kulek  Boghaz,  you  mil 
straight  upon  Malatia,  Karpout,  Orfa,  and  Diarbekr." 

It  was  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1839,  that  Ibrahim's  army  put  itoclf 
definitively  in  motion.  After  seizing,  without  a  blow,  the  village  of 
Mezar,  which  the  Turkish  cavalry  who  occupied  it  abandoned,  1  " 
they  might  easily  have  defended  it,  the  Egyptian  general  pr 
in  person  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Hafiz,  The  Turkish  i 
encamped  south  of  tlie  village  of  Nezib,  on  both  sides  of  the  i 
was  protected  by  very  well  constructed  intrenchments,  and 
a  formidable  position.  Ibrahim  thought  it  too  hazardous  to  aturinj 
an  attack  m  front;  so,  retracing  his  steps,  he  marched  eastwards  so  ( 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  But  to  reach  him  in  this  way  i 
was  necessary  to  pass  tlirough  a  long  narrow  gorge,  which  tk 
Egyptians  could  not  have  forced  without  severe  loss,  had  Hafiz 
tempted  to  bar  their  way.  Ibrahim  did  not  hesitate,  so  confide 
was  he  in  his  star,  and  the  event  justified  his  temerity.  With  ine 
pllcable  infatuation  Hafiz  remained  immovable  in  his  camp; 
Ibraliim,  reacliiiig  the  extremity  of  the  gorge  without  seeing  . 
face  of  an  enemy,  halted  with  his  vanguard,  stretched  himsdlf  on  I 
groimd,  and  went  to  sleep  until  the  rest  of  his  array  should  come  i 

The  24th  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  battle;  a  n 
mentous  day,  tliat  seemed  big  with  the  whole  futurity  of  the  Otl 
man  empire,  and,  perhaps,  widi  half  a  century  of  war»  and  n 
lutions  Kjr  Europe.     The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numb 
40,000  men  on  each  side;  but  the  Egyptians  had  the  advantage 
discipline,  confidence,  and  the  reputation  oï  the  generals. 

Born  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  Hafiz  Pacha  combinefl  wid 
much  energy  and  pertinacity  u  pious  exaltation,  produced  by  a  ; 
found  study  of  the  Koran,  and  manifest  in  all  his  behaviour.    Vi 
over  the  Albanians,  and  over  the  Kurds,  he  was  much  prized  by  1 
master,  who  reckoned  confidently  upon  him;  and  he  himself  1 
assured  he  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to   Ibrahim^s   prosperoflf' 
His  sUir  had  paled,  however,  since  the  commencement  of 
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the  recent  operations  ;  and  the  faclUty  with  which  he  had  allowid 
the  Egyptians  to  occupy  the  village  of  Meziir,  and  to  nrnke 
flank  iiio^-ement,  rendered  his  abihty  suspected. 

As  for  Ibrahioi,  he  was  in  the  highest  spuits;  he  bethought  hid 
of  Koniah.      He  rcEed,  moreover,  on  a  man  renowned  for  tf 
promptitude  and  accuracy  of  his  mihtary  cottp  d*œil^  not  less  tlu 
tor  lus  courage,     JFrom  the  rank  of  a  simple  French  officcTt 
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suocessiTely  the  instructor  of  the  viceroy's  armies,  his  firmest  sup- 
port, and  his  son's  friend,  Scve,  known  in  his  second  country  bj 
the  name  and  title  of  Soliman  Pacha,  enjoyed  an  ascendancy  not 
undue  to  his  raexits.  His  parting  words  to  his  officers,  after  dis- 
tributing his  orders  to  them  on  the  eve  of  tlic  battle,  were;  *'  To- 
morrow, sirs,  we  meet  again  under  the  tent  of  Hafiz." 

At  e^ht  in  the  morning,  the  engagement  began  with  the  aitil- 
lery.  Ibrahim's  manœuvre  produced  ita  fruits.  Tlie  Turkish  army 
had  its  back  turned  to  the  mtrenchments  that  ought  to  have  pro- 
tected it,  and  was  left  exposed.  There  was  ei^ual  spirit,  but  not 
equal  skill  on  botli  sides;  the  Turkish  shots,  for  the  most  part,  took 
no  cflect,  whilst  the  Eg)^ptian  artillery,  better  directed,  raked  the 
Ottoman  ai*my  in  all  directions,  and  threw  it  into  terrible  disorder. 
The  cannon  thundered  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  two  winga 
of  cither  anny  became  engaged  togetlicr.  Followed  by  a  part  of 
his  extreme  right,  horse  and  ioot,  Ibrahim  made  an  impetuous  charge 
upon  Hafiz's  extreme  left.  But  the  Turkish  infantry,  covered  by  an 
oUve  wood,  firmly  awaited  the  enemy,  allowed  him  to  approach,  and 
opened  its  fire  upon  him;  whereupon  Ibrahim*s  cavalry,  in  apitc  of 
ail  his  exertions,  fell  back  in  disorder  on  the  two  regiments  of 
infantry  that  supported  them,  and  fled.  But  the  right  wing  re* 
mained  firm  ;  wmlst,  on  the  contrary,  symptoms  of  wavering  appeared 
on  the  Turkish  left.  The  explosion  of  several  ammunition  waggons 
had  disabled  some  of  the  batteries,  and  thrown  the  ranks  into  dis- 
order. The  Kurds  gave  way.  Ibrahim  and  Soliman  Pacha  instantly 
pushed  forward  their  right  wing,  and  Bent  orders  to  the  centre  and 
the  left  to  charge.  Thus  preyed  upon  along  its  whole  line,  the 
Turkish  army  wavered  awliile,  and  then  fled  pell  mell.  Hafiz, 
sword  in  hand,  struggled  in  vain  to  rally  his  men,  now  imploring  and 
now  cutting  down  mc  fugitives;  he  was  himself  carried  away  m  the 
headlong  flood  of  the  rout,  and  hastened  to  tlie  mountains  with 
the  remains  of  his  army,  leaving  behind  him  tliree  pachas  kiUed| 
104  pieces  of  artillery,  20,000  muaketa,  9000  prisoners,  his  tents, 
and  baggage,  and  even  his  diamond  decoration. 

A  few  oays  afterwards,  Ibrahim's  tent  was  struck,  his  horse  was 
xeady,  and  he  was  about  to  cross  Mount  Taurus,  when  a  French 
officer  suddenly  arrived  with  word  to  him,  that  he  must  halt. 
M.  Caille's  mission  to  Egypt  had  succeeded.  By  a  proper  com- 
lunatiun  of  moderation  and  firomess,  he  had  induced  the  viceroy 
him  a  letter  to  Ibrahim,  ordering  the  latter  not  to  seek  an 
«i^iigtment,  if  the  Turks  consented  to  evacuate  the  Egyptian 
territory,  and  bidding  him  not  to  advance,  in  case  an  engagement 
should  "have  been  forced  on  him,  and  he  should  have  beai  vio- 
torious.  It  was  with  extreme  mortification,  that  Ibrahim  consented 
to  forego  tlie  fruits  of  his  success.  He  was  caQcd  on,  forsooth» 
to  temga  the  legitimate  advantages  of  a  battk  fought  and  won  ! 
And  it  was  the  mendship  of  France  that  exacted  the  sacrifice  ùqvsl 
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hira  !  Wliat  rignified  his  father's  OTdeis?  Wotild  hia  £itlier  huTe 
written  the  despatch,  had  he  known  of  the  battle  of  Nc«ib  ?  Be- 
sides, it  wiis  absolutely  necessary  that  the  army  should  adTance, 
in  order  to  find  subsistence.  Strange  injustice!  he  had  been  at- 
tacked, and  he  had  vimquished;  right  and  might  were  both  on  his 
side  ;  and  now  his  hands  were  tied  1  These  cora  plaints  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  general  were  the  more  natural,  maamuch  as  papeis 
had  been  found  in  Hafiz'a  baggage  containing  secret  inâtructumt 
from  the  sultan,  which  made  it  manifest  that  Mahmoud  had  I'lag 
premeditated  schemes  of  war  and  vengeance.  But  in  rettirn  for  am 
compliance  with  its  advice,  the  French  government  promised  biai 
its  mediation,  which  was  so  neoesaaiy  to  nim,  seeing  the  unfavoiir- 
able  disposition  of  the  other  powera.     Ibrahim,  therefore,  yieldai 

Malimoud  did  not  live  to  hear  of  his  defeat.  For  while  iho 
cannon  of  Nczib  was  making  the  Ottoman  empire  rock  upoo  ito 
old  foundations,  public  nrayers  were  ordered  m  the  n&oeqiies  of 
Constantinople  for  the  oyhag  sultan.  He  had  been  conveyed,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  to  the  Kiosk  of  Tchamlidja,  which  he  new 
quitted  aEve-  Endowal  by  nature  with  herculean  atzcaglb  and 
an  iron  temperament,  he  fcU  a  victim  at  last  to  his  fiande  iwlial- 
gence  in  lust  îuid  drunkenness,  and  also  to  the  consuming  hsot  of 
his  too  long  compressed  hatred  His  last  days  weie  indesenbiibb 
gloomy  and  wretched.  When  be  was  not  lethargic  and  ailâii»  hs 
confused  language  only  expressed  tlie  tumult  of  hia  ikwij  ' 
Sometimes  rallying  for  a  moment,  he  denied  he  was  ill,  gwe 
self  the  airs  of  an  imjierlalmble  sovereign,  and  ailected  the  mt 
a  pitiful  comedy  played  between  fainting  fits  by  a  de^tjwl 
seemed  to  take  it  amiss  that  even  deatli  ailed  in  respect  to  hif 
On  the  28th  of  June,  the  physicians  gave  liim  over:  on  the  lal  ( 
July,  1839^  he  expired,  not  without  having  repeatecDj  iittixed( 
fatal  name,  that  of  Mohanuneil  Ali. 

There  was  something  deeply  and  sternly  significant  in  the 
death,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  convideions  of  hia  empire. 
was  '^'ith  a  sort  of  religious  awe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lob 
tinople  saw  the  body  of  their  dread  master  borne  akmg  wi^pped  * 
in  funeral  shawls. 

Mahmoud  was  certîdnly  no  vulgar  chaiBCter.     He  had  the 
stinct  that  prompts  to  great  things,  and  the  courage  that  Im^ 
achieve  them  ;  but  one  thing  inâ]^)eQsable  he  wanted,  the  ss 
and  sound  sense  of  genius.     To  every  thing  thai  deiDAnded  j 
gious  etlbrts  of  will  and  daring  he  was  compétent;  nd  tkiift  it  ^ 
that  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  massacre  of  the  Janiasmea,  : 
which  history  has  no  parallel  except  the  destruction  of  the  Tc 
But  where  perspicacity  and  steadiness  were  requisite,  Ûmte  he  1 
down.    As  an  innovator,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  lefionn  i 
without  having  first  made  any  dmnge  in  inatitutiona  and  u 
which  waa  beginning  with  what  waa  most  dangmnm  and  1 
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portant,  ânce  men  cling  in  general  much  more  tenaciously  to  their 
usagcâ  than  to  their  ideas.  He  stripped  the  Turks  of  their  rich,  and 
much  to  be  regretted  costume,  clapped  a  fez  on  their  heads  instead  of 
a  turban  ;  and  seeing  them  b  j  de  sprees  dressed  in  the  European  style, 
he  fancied  they  were  civilised-  Wishing  to  reconstruct  liiâ  military 
force  he  destroyed  it-  What  a  whimsical  idea  it  was  to  subject  to 
the  regnlations  of  our  cavabry  system,  the  descendants  of  the  Mam- 
looks*  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world.  He  committed  the  fiiidt,  too, 
of  making  his  innovations  auxiliary  to  his  vices;  he  gave  himself  up 
to  indulgence  in  the  beverage  forbidden  by  Mohammed — even  to 
aa  excess  that  kiUed  him;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
people,  he  gratified  his  hist  in  the  embraces  of  the  Christaan  Greek 
girls  of  the  Bosphorua.  This  was  outraging  Islamiam,  not  infusing 
neeh  vigour  into  it.  But  with  the  common  insolence  of  despots, 
I  oeeinghe  oouJd  dare  much,  he  dared  all  By  that  means  he  crushed 
I  the  energetic  individuality  of  the  Turk.  What  did  he  substitute 
for  the  fierce  fanaticism  tjaathad  been  their  moving  principle?  He 
found  himself,  therefore,  powerless  to  resist  attacks  from  without, 
and  half  his  cmpii-e  slipped  from  his  grasp.  He  had  the  Emperor 
of  Rus^a  for  ally;  he  had  him  soon  for  protector»  He  had  the 
Pacha  ol'  Egypt  for  his  vassal;  he  had  him  for  his  enemy.  Europe, 
which  he  longed  to  imitate,  which  he  had  tlie  hope  ol*  equaUinç^ 
perhaps,  beset  and  confined  him,  forced  him  to  gulp  down  his 
wrath,  and  held  him  chained  as  it  were  in  impotent  rage.  And  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  just  emancipated  himself,  by  giving  the 
word  for  war,  hfe  forsook  him.  There  was  a  want  of  balance  be- 
tween his  faculties,  this  was  liis  grand  misfortune.  He  set  all  the 
world  astir  around  liim,  and  only  e fleeted  his  own  ruin,  because  he 
had  imperfect  lights  with  vigorous  passions,  and  his  moral  might 
was  deteriorated  and  misdirected  by  tlie  mediocrity  of  his  intellect. 
But  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  such  a  man  was  doubtless  fitted 
to  open  up  the  way  for  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Malimoud  co-operated — and  he  was  ignorant,  probably»  of 
the  part  he  pbycd — towards  that  modern  work  of  unity^  which 
graduaUy  effacing  the  originahty  of  races,  the  difference  of  tra- 
ditions, the  diversity  of  habits  and  costumes,  the  opposition  of  in- 
terests, and  even  distances,  tends  harmoniously  to  constitute  the 
great  human  family  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  world,  so  subdivided 
and  so  full  of  the  elements  of  strife.  Unique  and  truly  wonderi'ul 
spectacle  !  In  a  country  in  which  changes  of  reign  had  never  before 
admitted  of  any  other  intervention  than  conspiracies  of  eunuchs  and 
the  dagger-stroke,  it  was  to  a  boy  of  seventeen  that  Mahmoud  be- 
.  his  half-crumbled  empire;  and,  thanks  to  the  principle  of 
.  co-partnership  newly  introduced  into  history,  it  came  to 
\  iimt  that  boy  had  all  Europe  for  his  guardian* 
Oft  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Neaib,  the  French 
Chamber  of  Depolm  hesaà  a  kuninotis  report  from  M*  Jonffiroy  «b 
the  necessity  ol  gtÊmiSmg  mimstera   10,000,000  to 
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ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Maromtes,  and  Bedouins  of  the  desert?  Mohammed  Ali  was  to  be 
crowned  as  the  Ibunder  of  an  empire  !  But  in  a  country  in  wliich 
there  existed  neilher  institutions,  nor  regular  laws,  nor  |x>litical 
principles  ;  where  there  was  notliing  but  a  master  and  his  shives, 
could  a  great  man  be  any  thing  but  an  accident?  **  In  such  a 
country/*  «aid  the  orator,  **  a  great  man,  when  he  dies,  carries  hia 

Snius  with  him;  just  as,  when  living,  he  strikes  bis  tent,  leaving 
e  place  from  which  he  departs  as  naked,  empty,  and  ravaged  as  it 
was  before  he  encamped  upon  it/*  Passing  on  to  consider  the 
status  quo  pystcm  adopted  by  the  government^  '*  I  understand,"  ho 
said,  **  the  statux  quo  system,  as  regards  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  bcCore  the  treaty  of  1774,  or  tliat  of  1792;  I  under- 
stand still  after  1813;  finally,  I  understand  it  before  the  annihilation 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  that  act  of  national  insanity  on  the 
part  of  France  and  England,  for  the  advantage  of  Kitsaia*  But, 
after  the  usurpation  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  Russian  protectorate  over 
WaJachia  ana  Moldavia;  after  the  emancipation  and  occupation  of 
Greece  by  your  troops,  and  the  millions  of  subsidies  you  wiU  further 
my  to-morrow  towards  its  independence  ;  after  the  enslavement  of  the 
Btack  Sea  to  the  Russians,  and  the  creation  of  Sevastopol,  whence 
the  Russian  fleets  arrive  in  twenty-four  hours  at  Const^mtinoplc; 
after  the  treaties  of  Adrianople,  Unkiar  Skclcssi,  and  Kutaya,  and 
the  dismemberment  of  half  the  empire  by  Mohammed  Ali,  and  by 
you  who  protect  him^  the  statuât  quo^  permit  iiie  to  ^ly,  is  a  mockery, 
mmilar  to  that  of  the  existence  of  the  Polish  nationality,  Wliat  ! 
you  are  going  to  arm  for  the  status  quo  of  the  Turkish  erapirej 
which  you  say  is  important  to  the  safety  of  Europe;  and  that  stcitus 
quo  is  the  dismemberment,  the  annihilation ,  tlie  agony  of  the  em- 

Çire  which  you  say  you  wish  to  raise  up.     Be  at  least  consistent:  if 
'urkey  is  important  to  you,  as  you  say  it  is,  give  your  aid  not  to 
tbe  revolt  established  in  Syria,  but  to  the  impenal  l*  in 

Constantinople.  Lend  the  as»stance  of  your  advice,  you  ^  ers, 
your  oflicera,  your  fleet,  to  the  generous  efforts  of  Maiimoud  for 
the  civilisation  of  his  people;  aid  him  to  put  down  Ibrahim,  to 
recover  Egypt,  and  all  those  parU  of  his  empire  which  arc  sepa- 
rating Irom  it*  Instead  of  this,  what  are  you  told  to  do?  Ann, 
they  tell  ^vou,  for  the  status  quo^  combine  your  fleets  with  those  of 
the"  Enghssh,  in  order  to  hinder  the  sultan  Irom  recovering  his  best 
provinces  from  his  rebellious  pacha.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means?  It  means:  Expend  the  gold,  the  blood,  and  the  time  of 
France,  to  uphold — what?  Turkey  in  Europ,  and  Constantinople 
under  thr  hand  of  Russia;  Turkey  in  Asia,  under  the  sabre  of  Ibra- 
him and  the  usurpation  of  Mohammed  Ali-"  M.  do  Laniartine 
then  entered  upon  ais  own  system,  and  supported  it  with  singular 
magnificence  of  language  :  it  was  the  partition  of  the  East  l)etween 
the  principal  European  powers,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
civilisation.  **  A  oongrese  !"  he  said,  in  concluding  hia  speech. 
^*  And  in  case  the  time  for  this  shouLà  no  Vwvga  Vi  VS\  ^^^k.^  >aÈ» 
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teched,  to  ikvour  the  conversion  of  that  province  into  an  independent 
state,  whtch  ouiy  t&ke  its  pkce  in  tke  <xmlition  of  the  states^  and  be 
^eemoeable  some  day,  in  its  new  condition,  to  the  new  European 
-Inlance:  such  is  uie  policy  that  becomes  France^  the  poUcy  to 
wli*  *     '     l»as  been  naturally  led,  and  which  we  liave  followed.  * 

'i  I  inbor  of  Deputies  declared  in  favour  of  this  systcm,  which 

i¥as  tliat  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  majority  of  tlie  Chamb^  of 
PecR;  and  the  10,000,000  asked  for  by  the  ministry  were  panted. 

The  oriental  programme  adopted  by  the  tliree  constitutional 
powers  of  France  was  therefore  :  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  cmmie 
combined  with  the  ttaitis  quo,  that  is  to  say  the  maintenance  of  4lo- 
hammed  Ali's  rule  in  Syna. 

The  oriental  pTogrammie  of  Great  Britain  was  an  the  oontniyi 
the  int»e^ty  €f  the  Ottonum  empire  by  the  lestitutian  of  Sjna  Id 
the  sovereign  of  Constantinople. 

In  pomt  of  equity  France  was  right 

What,  in  fact,  were  her  demands?  That  the  arrangement  <rf  £n- 
taya  should  be  respected.  Now  that  arrangem^it  nad  been  gua- 
1  by  all  the  powers,  England  not  excepted.  England  now 
of  revering  a  treaty  that  poeseœed  the  moral  sanction  of  £a* 
And  wherefore?  Had  Mohammed  Ah  committed  any  new 
?  Had  he  done  any  thing  else  in  drawing  the  sword  than 
himself  from  a  flagrant  and  admitted  aggreflàon?  And  after 
"  he  was  victorious,  had  he  not,  in  pausing,  given  a  pledge  of  mode^ 
mtion  for  which  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  recompense?  Instead  of 
jUsy  the  Englirii  insisted  that  he  ^ould  be  despoiled,  that  a  pio- 
imce  ^ould  bo  wn^stod  from  him  after  a  battle  ibuglii  and  won  ! 
It  was  the  height  of  injustice* 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  neither  the  French  nor  the  EngUdi 
system  was  tenable. 

r.  /  iiothing  could  be  moore  ocmtKftdictory  than  the  policy  of  Fnmoa 
BiBtng  to  set  up  agrâtft  'aie  Rusâan  colossus  a  strong  campaol 
Turkey,  it  tore  her  to  fragments.  What  meant  the  int^rity  of  a 
stale  cut  in  two?  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  sultan; 
-fern  the  viceroy,  Cairo  and  Syria,  with  the  Taurus  between  them^ 
a<ilhtTtf  but  the  Taunis:^ — this  was  called  the  int^ritj  of  the  Ot^ 
vNBflfla  emiiiie  i 

This  is  what  the  English  sud  when  they  deckred  for  the'  tobI^ 
totion  of  Syria  to  the  sultan;  so  that,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
they  had  in  their  favour  the  semblances  of  logic  and  good  (kitk. 
They  might,  however,  have  been  answered,  that  the  Porte  was  in- 
capable of  administering  the  diflpnted  provinces;  that  it  had  alrea^ 
— ^ —  proof  of  this;  that  to  vestoie  them  to  tl  '  was  to  give 
back  to  steriUty,  to  dûoider,  to  the  bl  illicts  of  the 

s  and  the  Maninifeea»  to  the  pennaneuok»  uf  mvolt  in  the 
iaiiia.     If  any  one  denied  to  know  what  Syzia  had  gained  hf 
nasnng  from  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks  to  ihat  of  the  Egyptians, 
he  had  but  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  plain  of  AniioA  oofecw  with 
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oliveg,  on  tlie  environs  of  Beyrout  planted  with  vin^,  on  tbe  i 
rection  of  Aleppo,  on  Damascus  no  loii^cr  enriched  solely  br  tli» 
passage  of  the  pilgrims.  Mohammed  All's  adininistration  haa  cet* 
tainly  exhibitea  a  harsh  eharacter;  but,  after  all,  under  that  tesnifo* 
xary  despotism  which  the  excess  of  anarchy  rendered  neoeauT, 
Syria  had  been  restored  to  order  and  placed  in  the  way  to  wollk 
Was  it  better  to  plimge  her  back  into  chaos,  than  to  leave  her  id 
the  hands  of  a  man,  who,  after  all,  was  a  Mussulman,  and  who,  wliai 
his  ambition  was  satisfied,  would  cease  to  be  the  rival,  and  wouU 
become  the  supporter  of  the  sultan? 

Such  was  the  dispute  between  France  and  England;  and  tlie 
result  was  most  plainly  that  they  were  both  wrong  in  making  tlie 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  depend:  the  one,  on  the  msiii- 
tenance  of  Mohammed  Ali  in  Syria;  the  other,  on  the  restitution  of 
Syria  to  the  sultan.  For,  as  regarded  the  Ottoman  empire,  Sym 
in  the  hands  of  the  viceroy  was  a  danger,  in  those  o£  the  sullan  m 
embarrassment. 

Thus,  in  whatever  way  it  was  conaidereâ,  this  much  talked  rf 
integrity  could  only  be  a  chimera  or  a  lure.  It  was  not  by  its  metm 
that  Constantinople  could  possibly  be  defended  against  the  KuaOMfli* 
Tlie  true,  the  orily  means  of  guaranteeing  the  Bo^phorus  liad  been 
discerned  by  England,  when  she  proposed  to  France  to  protect  Con- 
fitantinople  directly  by  a  maritime  and  armed  alliance  of  the  two 
nations. 

Had  the  ministers  of  the  12th  of  May  acceded  to  that  propoail,M 
the  same  time  demanding  of  England,  as  the  price  of  dmr  s^ippocl, 
that  the  sultan  and  the  viceroy  ^ould  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own 
disputes  between  them,  the  game  would  have  been  won  (or  FniiOQi 
England,  being  left  without  the  pretext  of  Russian  menaces  agilaH 
Constantinople  for  damaging  Mohammed  Ali,  would  have  wilàr 
drawn  her  attention  from  tlie  Egyptian  question,  and  sacrificed  hcf 
ill-humour  against  the  viceroy  to  her  dread  of  the  czar;  Rtiaaa 
would  never  have  venturcfl  into  the  Bosphorus  when  she  siw  the 
combined  Meets  of  France  and  England  ready  to  force  the  Daidi* 
nelles;  the  victorious  Ibrahim  would  have  been  granted  the  hcnjifi- 
tary  sovereignties  of  Egypt  and  Syiia  by  the  Porte;  and  everything 
would,  in  this  way,  have  ended  for  the  advantage  of  France,  and  in 
accordance  %vitli  her  views* 

Unhappily,  the  ministers  of  the  12th  of  May  were  not  mduqpEi» 
to  the  occasion.  Marshal  Soult  wa^  but  a  name  in  the  eouocS. 
M,  Passy  possessed  sound  judgment  and  extensive aoquiremenlBi but 
he  wanted  practical  familiarity  with  great  afliurs*  M.  Teele,  i» 
emincut  member  of  the  bar  of  Fai'is,  and  a  powerful  omt*  ^r.  was  mît 
competent  to  lead  the  cabinet,  M.  Dulaui-e  had  more  i 
grasp  of  mind.     M.  Villemain  was  a  brilliant  disserta  ujr-   ^^i.  Uw 


♦  See,  in  Correitpanàencc  relative  tù  the  Affairs  of  the  Levant,  Lord  Pulnmloil^l  é^ 
"^ ,  diited  Jimii  itf  j  «nd  two  of  Lord  èreaviUe*»,  datttl  Juiw  24  «||4  Si. 
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ckàtel  a  very  dexterous  minbter;  but  neither  of  them  had  the  cùup 
^œil  of  a  statesman. 

Lastly,  there  was  the  king,  wlio,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  could  make  up  his  mind  to  notliing,  coidd  and  did  foresee 
nothing,  and  slumbered  to  the  end  in  scarcely  credible  illusions. 

The  French  ministers  had  forbidden  Sfohammed  Ali  to  cross 
Mount  Taurus,  happen  what  might:  tliia  was  their  first  blunder. 
Thereby  they  indirectly  protected  Constantinople,  and  relieved 
England  from  the  care  ot  directly  protecting  it*  What  was  the 
consequence?  That  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  from  the  moment  jt 
was  set  at  ease  respecting  the  question  of  Constantinople,  again  con- 
centrated all  its  anxiety  on  that  of  Alexanrlria.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  imprudence  with  which  the  French  ministers  made  the  former 
dependent  on  the  latter,  Lord  Palmerston  failed  not  to  represent  to 
Europe,  on  the  strength  of  the  French  government's  own  acts,  that 
Constantinople  would  never  be  safe,  nor  Europe  tranquil,  so  long  as 
Mohammed  Ali  had  the  power  of  throwing  every  thing  into  confii- 
mon,  by  crossing  Moimt  Taurus;  so  long  as  he  should  be  allowed  to 
hold  the  military  key  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  so  long  as  Bagdad  on  the 
south,  Diarbekr  ana  Erzeroum  on  the  east,  Koniah,  Broussa,  and 
Constantinople  on  the  nortli,  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  ambition. 
In  a  previous  despatch  (dated  June  28,  1839)  to  Lord  Beauvale, 
British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Lord  Palmerston  had  expressed  him- 
self very  clearly  as  to  the  necessity  under  which^  in  his  opinion,  all 
Europe  lay,  of  expelling  Mohammed  Ali  from  Syria.  It  is  plain 
what  weapons  the  French  government  put  into  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  when,  instead  of  separating  the  Rueâan  from  the 
Egyptian  question,  it  seemed  to  regard  them  as  perfectly  identical; 
when,  inst^J  of  directly  protecting  Constantinople,  it  sent  M.  Caillé 
to  Ibrahim,  to  ask  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  European  baknce  of 
power,  on  no  account  to  lay  hand  on  Asia  Minor.  Was  not  this 
acknowledging,  that  the  safety  of  Constantinople,  and  the  peace  of 
the  world,  depended  on  Ibranira's  nod?  Was  it  not  authorising 
England  to  require,  that  the  desert  should  be  interposed,  if  need 
were,  between  Mount  Taurus  and  that  army  which  had  but  to  move 
one  step  to  throw  Europe  into  disorder? 

After  all,  the  ministers  of  the  12  th  were  not  without  their  fore- 
bodings, that  when  the  destiny  of  Mohammed  Ali  should  come  to 
be  settled,  England  would  declare  violently  against  them,  and  would 
gain  over  the  rest  of  Europe  to  her  side.  They  strove,  therefore,  in 
their  first  despatches,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark  their 
opinion  as  to  the  territorial  arrangements  tu  be  made  in  Syria,*  never 
ceasing  to  repeat,  that  the  gordian  knot  was  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Constantinople,  and  tlie  north  was  the  point  to  be  kept  con- 
atantly  in  view. 

But  with  fatal  inconsistency,  whilst  with  one  hand  they  did  their 
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Iseet  to  keep  the  Egyptiaii  question  out  of  sights  with  tke 

they  împnioently  laid  the  basis  of  an  European  coalition,  in 
it  was  impossible  but  that  the  question  should  be  raised,  and  then 
decided  against  them.  Thus,  replying,  on  the  17th  of  JuW,  IftS^, 
to  the  initiative  taken  by  Anatm^  Marimal  Soult  made  tLe  ïoUoiiniig 
declaration  : 

''All  the  cabinets  deâre  the  integrity  and  independeaee  of  Ae 
Ottoman  monarchy  tmder  the  reigning  djmasty;  all  are  di^iond  Id 
use  their  means  of  action  and  influence  in  order  to  secure  the  ran- 
t^nance  oï  that  essential  element  in  the  European  balnnc^  of  fommt 
and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  declare  against  any  combunin 
wlnitsocver  whicli  should  impair  it.  As  such  an  accordance  of  f» 
timents  and  resolutions  must  suffice,  when  it  admits  of  no  manaercf 
doubt,  not  only  to  prevent  any  attempt  contrary  to  this  gnat  ini^ 
rest,  but  even  to  dissipate  the  anxieties  which  constitute  a  fe^  am 
per,  through  the  agitation  they  produce  in  the  minds  of  mttiota^  et 
king's  government  thinks  that  the  cabinets  would  do  somethiiig  im 
p<jrtant  to^vards  the  consolidation  of  peace,  by  aetttng  fbrtk  in  ms^ 
ten  documente,  to  be  redprocally  communicated,  whidi  woaU  wsm 
obtain,  more  or  less  complete  pubUcity,  a  statement  of  tlie  bù» 
tions  to  which  I  have  just  alludei" 

There  was  not  one  line  in  this  celebrated  declaratioii  but  wai  a 
blunder.  True  the  word  Siffia  did  not  appear  in  it  ;  but  what  Sa  dm 
signify,  since  the  manilesto  regarded  '*  the  integrity  and  indepODit 
ence  of  the  Ottoman  empire"  as  *^  an  essential  clement  of  the  Hi^ 
pcan  balance  of  power?''  Had  not  this  the  eflfect  of  strictly  uifl 
the  Russian  with  the  Egyptian  question?  And  that  being  tha  « 
was  not  the  act  of  calling  for  an  European  coalition  tantanuMBt  li 
iubmitting  beforelmnd  to  the  decisions  of  a  politioal  oonnefl,  ia 
wliich  France  was  likely  to  be  alone  in  her  opinion  on  the  £gypCaa 
«uifistion?  Was  it  not  to  C3q>09e  her  to  hear  Enu'  V  VtaMi 
IraiaBia,  and  llusaia  declare,  that  Mohammed  Ali*s  rui  ,  riaiM 

a  thinff  likely  to  impair  the  balance  of  power  in  Eur&pef 

The  very  reserve  obeerved  by  the  ministers  of  the  1  Mi  of  Ibf^ 
taken  in  combination  with  their  acts,  was  a  bltmder.  For,  if  Ûmf 
gave  no  explanation  relatively  to  Syria,  Lord  Palmenkm,  on  w 
contrary,  did  expl^  himself  m  a  peremptoty  manner,  «ad  atm^ 
«fiflttd  crying  out  to  the  powers,  ^^  The  integrity  of  the  OtMaa 
onnre  means,  the  expulsion  of  Mohammed  Ah  from  S^ru/*  NoVp 
whdst  the  opinion  of  the  French  government  half  shrank  from  a|^ 
and  thus  seemed  to  acknowledge  its  own  inferiority ^  wfaflreagdMirf 
the  British  government  was  everywhere  boldly  and  foraUy  ^li^ 
claimed,  it  was  natural  that  the  latter  should  pi^evail  in  the  « 
oi'  Europe  ;  and  tliis  was  the  actual  result. 

Prince  Mettemich  had  no  other  end  in  view,  when  he  [ 
European  coahtion,  than  to  withdraw  Turkey  from  Husnaai  ( 
inents,  by  bringing  it  back    within  the  range  of  the   tiqUiBi  rf 
Vienna,  iiom  which  he  repented  of  having  exdndod  it  in  18  U; 
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and  he  declared,  in  the  first  instanoe,  in  &your  of  the  status  quo 
system  in  the  East;  for  sake  of  quiet  and  peace.  But  when  he  saw 
with  what  animosity  England  pursued  the  -viceroy,  whikt  France 
threw  over  him  only  a  tacit  protection,  Metternicn  did  not  scruple 
to  adopt  Lord  Pahnenrton's  hostile  intentions,  finding  in  them  the 
twofola  advantage  of  chastising  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  Moham- 
med Ali*s  person,  and  of  disuniting  the  two  constitutional  states 
whose  alliance  had  been  founded  in  1630. 

The  decision  of  Russia  was  swayed  by  similar  motives. 

So,  at  the  very  moment  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  was  proudfy 
civing  itself  out  for  the  promoter  of  an  European  coalition,  it  was 
Derâming  to  be  left  utterly  alone. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Nezib  were 
flpread  urough  Europe.  It  wasa  thunder-stroke  for  Lord  Palmerston. 
^ezib  deranged  his  plans;  Nezib,  by  advancing  Ibrahim  along  the 
road  to  Constantinople,  might  render  the  presence  of  the  Russians 
there  necessarily  inevitable;  Neâb,  if  the  Taurus  were  crossed, 
would  compel  England  to  break  more  peremptorily  than  ever  with 
Russia,  and  once  more  to  lean  on  us  against  her.  What  an  admir- 
aUe  opportuniiy  for  France,  had  she  then  been  in  a  condition  to  say 
to  the  English:  '*  The  danger  is  immense:  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
ward  it  on^  that  we  unite  our  fia^  and  our  swords?  I  consent  to 
this,  but  on  one  condition;  namdy,  that  the  arrangement  between 
the  Porte  and  the  victor  of  Nezib  shall  be  direct  and  6ee.  If  you 
xefuse,  I  am  not  the  one  who  will  stop  Ibrahim.  It  is  for  you  to 
provide  against  the  consequences.^  What  could  Lord  Palmerston 
nave  rephed  to  such  language?  Would  he,  for  the  pleasure  of 
neventmg  a  direct  arrangement,  &vourable  to  the  Pacha  of  E^ynt, 
nave  left  Constantinople  hemmed  in  between  the  march  of  me 
Egyptian  army,  and  the  movement  of  a  Russian  fleet?  It  woiild 
Jiave  been  an  act  of  insanity  ;  and  had  he  been  disposed  to  commit  it» 
England  woiild  never  have  lulowed  it.  For  after  all.  Lord  Palmerston's 
pohcy  had  its  adversaries  even  in  the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  the  English  people  was  much  less  bent  on  wresting 
Syria  from  Mohammed  Ah  than  Constantinople  fixun  the  Russbms. 
If  then  the  French  govenmient,  foreneing  Ibrahim's  victory,  had 
not  assigned  him  the  Taurus  £>r  a  limit,  the  direct  arrangement 
would  have  become  the  veiy  oomer-sione  of  the  whole  subsequent 
state  of  things;  and  the  pohcy  of  France,  her  interests,  her  s^pa- 
thies,  her  Mediterranean  influence,  would  have  been  intrusted  in  the 
East  to  a  n^otiator,  who  was  victory. 

But  the  ^ench  government  was  destined  to  lose  itself  more  and 
more  in  its  fatal  nath  (^foUy.  Will  it  be  believed?  On  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Nezib,  Marshal  Soult's  first  care  was  to  declare  to 
Ixnrd  Grenville,  the  EngUsh  ambasnular,^  ''  That,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  French  government,  the  defeat  of  the  Tmrkiâi  army 

•  ContÊpmdemte^te^  Lord  QnufOfew d^patob,  Jvfy  19, 1889. 
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ought  to  have  bo  influence  upon  the  procecdmgs  of  the  Btre  ] 
that,  at  a  moment  when  the  sultan's  advisers  were  pamlysed  with  feai, 
or  were  traitorously  endeavouring  to  secure  their  own  miereali  ift 
their  master's  expense,  all  arrangements  concluded  between  the  Parte 
and  the  pacha  ought  to  he  considered  null  and  void,  and  a  dedui- 
tion  to  that  cflect  ought  to  he  transmitted  to  Mohammcïd  AIL" 

The  measure  was  full:  the  French  government  had  come  to  speik 
the  language  of  Lord  Palmerston  ! 

It  is  true,  that  with  Lord  Grenville's  despatch  reporting  MaisU 
Soult's  words,  another  was  forwarded  to  London,*  adc&esnd  to 
de  Bourquency,  and  statinij  that  the  result  of  tlie  buttle  of  Nâth» 
[)ught,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  improve  the  lot  of  Mohammed  A3L 

What  was  the  secret  meaning  of  this  monstrous  contra^çtîoiD? 
IThich  of  the  two  statesmen  expressed  the  real  thou^ts  of  tlie 
abinet  of  the  Tuileries?  The  English  ambassador  received  onkn 
to  clear  up  thii  point,  and  Marshal  Soult  rcpHed,  **  That  he  retxieted 
nothing  of  his  conversation,  and  that  he  persisted  in  n^auding  ill 
direct  arrangement  between  the  pacha  and  the  sultan  as  null  and  roA*' 

On  the  one  hand.  Marshal  Souh  was  the  king's  own  man;  on  tb 
other,  it  is  a  proved  tact,  that  he  signed  despatches  only  for  (am 
JBake^  and  often  without  knovtdng  their  contents.  There  is  reaMB, 
'  therefore^  to  suppose  that  the  conversation  ejcpressed  the  king^s  seili- 
ments,  and  the  despatch  those  of  ministers.  But  it  was  not  Lflri 
Palmerston's  business  to  loquirc  whether  or  not  the  rules  of  oo&* 
stitutitmal  government  were  observed  in  France.  Fastening  on  ike 
avowal  which  had  been  twice  put  forth  by  the  president  of  the  cooiicS, 
he  hastened  to  %vrite  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Constantinople,  and  St  IV 
terisburg,  that  the  victory  of  Nexib  weighed  absolutely  nothing  ia  the 
balance»  and  that  the  five  powers  were  perfectly  a         '      i  thii  poioi 

Now  the  more  obstinately  the  French  govern i;  iindendd 

in  its  false  course,  the  more  fortune  seemed  to   take  pleasui^  a 
offering  it  the  means  of  repairing  its  errors. 

The  moment  tlie  sultanas  eyes  were  closed,  the  flatter  of  flrobitkBi 
began  round  his  corpse.  His  successor,  Abd*td-Medjid,  ww  bot  t 
handsome,  delicate  stripling,  whose  favour  was  engroseed  by  ùot^ 
who,  being  masters  of  tne  obscure  ways  that  led  to  his  perron,  w«b 
the  first  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him  by  their  zealouâ  odnhtkflL 
In  the  partition  of  power  the  title  of  seraskier  fell  to  Ilalil's  shtiCt 
and  the  authority  of  grand-\'izier  to  Khosrew's.  The  former  w»f  4 
weak-minded  and  presumptuous  man,  whose  mediocrity  had  Tcoam- 
mended  him  to  Mahmoud  for  a  son-in*law.  An  amhttaay  t^  St 
Petersburg  had  rendered  him  favourable  to  innovationâ  ftt  wUch 
Russia  rejoiced,  because  they  prepared  the  Turks  to  pa»  witlitfvl 
astonisluoent  under  her  yoke.  Khosrew  was  an  activo  old  maa»  af 
an  implacable  and  vigilant  nature^  not  less  versed  in  tntngui»  Ûam 
in  business;  a  bigot  for  reform,  which  he  was  accused  of  bmng 
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supported  by  mysterious  and  bloody  proceedings;  capable,  in  a  word, 
of  aefending  the  empire,  if  no  more  had  been  necessary  to  that  end 
than  to  strike  in  the  dark.  An  incapable  man,  a  minister  of  bad 
repute;  such  were  the  heads  on  which  rested  the  destinies  of  the 
vanquished  Turkish  empire. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  found  that  Halil  and  Ehosrew  were  the 
enemies  of  Akhmet  Fevzi  Pacha,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet.  Mahmoud's  favourite — ^in  a  despotic  state  this  was 
his  merit — Akhmet  lost  every  thing  in  losing  his  master.  Khosrew's 
supremacy  terrified  him  :he  believed  himself  a  dead  man  if  he  re- 
mained true  to  his  allegiance;  and,  urged  by  fear,  hatred,  vulgar 
hopes,  and  by  Mohammed  Ali's  dazzling  prosperity,  he  sailed  from 
the  Dardanelles  with  the  Turkish  fleet,  bent  on  treachery.  But  not 
far  from  there  Admiral  Lalande  was  stationed  with  a  small  fleet  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  give  battle,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  be 
respected,  since  it  bore  the  name  of  France.  The  expected  meeting 
takmg  place,  it  was  necessary  to  deceive  the  French  admiral. 
Akhmet,  therefore,  despatched  a  steamboat  to  him,  having  on  board 
Osman,  vice-admiral  of^the  Turkish  fleet  and  his  accomplice  in  the 
scheme  of  defection.  Osman  asserted,  that  Mahmoud  had  been 
poisoned  by  Halil  and  Khosrew,  that  in  such  extremities  the 
capidan  pacha  thought  it  his  duty  to  sue  for  peace,  and  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  Mohammed  Ali  he  had  put  the 
fleet  in  motion.  Perhaps  Admiral  Lalande  ought  to  have  been  on 
his  guard;  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  been  wary  enough  to  send  for 
information  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  detaining 
the  Ottoman  fleet  until  the  answer  arrived.  But  his  instructions 
enjoined  him  to  hinder  war  not  peace;  and  if  the  supposition  of 
treachery  did  not  find  ready  admission  with  him,  his  own  honour- 
able feeUngs  may  excuse  him.     Akhmet  sailed  on. 

That  was  an  imparalleled  day  for  Mohammed  Ali,  when,  before 
the  eyes  of  a  countless  miiltitude,  attracted  by  the  singularity  and 
the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  the  Turkish  fleet  mingled  wiài  the 
Egyptian  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  Thenceforth,  what  was 
there  lacking  to  the  viceroy's  fortimes  ?  His  son  had  won  a  memo- 
rable  victory,  his  enemy  had  died  in  despair,  and  now  eight  ships, 
twelve  frittes,  and  two  brigs,  came  to  open  to  him,  along  with  nis 
own  vessds,  the  paths  of  the  sea  !  His  joy  was  imposing  like  his 
destiny.  Glowing  with  deUsht,  but  calm  in  his  bearmç,  ne  raised 
up  Akhmet,  who  bowed  before  him  to  the  earth,  and  smothered 
the  traitor's  shame  in  a  paternal  embrace;  then,  turning  to  the 
Turkish  officers,  he  spoke  some  suitable  words  to  them,  and  gave 
them  hopes  that  the  grand  unity  of  the  empire  woiild  be  restored 
imder  his  supremacy. 

And  now  all  is  over;  the  viceroy's  star  is  in  the  ascendant; 
Turkey  has  lost  her  last  resource  through  the  defection  of  her  fleet: 
she  must  yield,  and  the  divan  resigns  itself  to  the  necessity.    Moham- 
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med  All  has  laid  down  the  conditions  of  peace:  tbej  are 

to;  he  is  granted  the  hercdltaiy  sovereignty  of  Egypt  *na  of  Sym; 

and  Hadji   Sahib    Effendi    and   Tefik  EÔendi    are     appomti^d  to 

convey  to  him  the  longed-for  pledge  of  recouciliatioa  betweott  dh» 

Oanianlis. 

Thus,  that  direct  artangemcnt  which  it  wes  tlie  poUcY  of  Fteee 
to  desire,  and  which  it  had  till  then  shunned^  seemed  fbxced 
it  by  the  special  favour  of  Piovidence  for  it»  advantage 
spite  of  it, 

Tlie  two  pereons  appointed  were  about  to  set  out  on  th^ 
when  M.  dc  Stunner^  the  Austrian  intemundo,  received  a 
from  Prince  Mettendch,  who  ordered  him  in  the  name,  and  ai  k 
said,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  five  powers,  to  put  the  viots» 
of  Europe  on  the  direct  arrangement.     Deplorable  and  truly  incoto* 
prehensible  fact  !  It  was  the  French  amba^ador  who  contributed  ta/M 
to  set  aside  that  solution  of  the  aiUdr  which  would  have  ended  tbe  mr 
in  a  manner  fav^ourable  to  Mohammed  AH,  the  protégé  of  Fime^ 
il  was  Admiral  Roussin,  who,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Stunner,  imm 
up  (July  27,  1839)  a  note  which  was  then  presented  by  the  WÊÊt^ 
nuncio  for  signature  to  Lord  Ponsouby,  M.  de  BoutenieflT,  sad  M. 
de  Kîiuigsmark,  the  ambassadors  of  England,  Rnnfria,  and  ^ 
Here  follows  that  too  famous  note  : — 

'*^The  five  undersigned  ambassadors,  conformably  with  the 
tions  received  from  their  respective  courts,  congratulate  tin 
on  having  to  announce  to  the  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Poftatv 
the  agreement  of  the  five  pi3wers^  toucliing  the  Eastern  tineslkiiyii 
certain;  and  they  pray  the  Sublime  Porte  to  await  the  frutfis  of  tbor 
&iendly  dispositions,  and  to  make  absolutely  no  deajkni  whalfffÂ 
in  a  definitive  manner  without  their  co-operation/*  ^U 

How  were  it  possible  to  describe  Lord  Ponsonby's  exultation?  ^H 
was  a  revenge  for  Nczib  that  was  thus  oiFered  him,  and  aieh  a  o^V 
as  he  had  never  ventured  to  dream  of.  He  signed*  M.  ia 
Boutenieff'  was  far  from  having  the  same  reason  to  be  aliÉiai;  &r 
if  the  note  of  the  27th  of  Jidy  involved  the  futum  Intailialistt 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pointed  to  Ab  ê^ 
nulmeut  of  the  treaty  of  Unlriar  Skelesei  But  what  wtm  ta  be 
done?  To  refuse  would  be  to  reveal  to  Europe  the  secret  ambitioiB 
designs  of  Russia.  Prince  Mettemich,  moreovi^,  bad  nol  ImUé^ 
to  answer  for  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor  Ninhnho  M*  di 
BcMilenxeff  therefore  signed,  and  so  did  M.de  Koaigimark.  IWkij 
liaB  dbelared  a  minor,  and  Europe  undertook  tJne  guardiaaihm. 

Had  the  powers  been  united  by  a  lofty  senac  of  jnilioa  weI 
right,  their  collective  intervention  in  the  East  wonld  auwe  been  IB 
august  fact  And  even  reduced  to  the  proportiona  gmD  it  by  At 
aelndbness  of  the  courts  and  their  paltry  rivalries,  then  mai  ûk 
mneii  of  grandeur  in  it,  that  it  was  an  involuntary  teatitDQvr  P9  tfci 
principle  of  community  and  reciprocity  in  human  affaixa.     im  it  W 
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not  tlie  leas  true  that,  as,  legardedTrencli  interests,  which  are  those 
of  civilisation  and  freedom,  the  note  of  the  27th  of  July  was  a  wrong 
and  a  misfi^rtune. 

Ought  the  blame  of  it  to  be  cast  on  Admiral  Roussin?  He  did 
no  mote  than  comply  with  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Only 
where  another  would,  perhaps,  have  hesitated,  he,  the  Pacha  of 
EOTpt's  adversary,  did  not  hesitate. 

The  note  was  received  ill,  and  almost  angrily  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  considered  it  strange  and  unbecoming,  that, 
without  having  consulted  him,  and  presuming  to  speak  for  him. 
Prince  Mettemich  had  obtained  the  signature  of  Russia  to  an  act 
which  tended  implicitly  to  withdraw  Turkey  fix>m  the  protectorate 
of  the  Russians.  Unaccustomed  to  conceal  his  displeasure,  he  ex- 
pressed it,  it  is  said,  with  autocratic  vehemence  to  M.  de  Fiquelmont, 
Austrian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  M.  de  Nesselrode  wrote 
to  Count  Medem:  '^  The  Emperor  of  Russia  by  no  means  despainr 
of  the  sa£ékj  of  the  Porte,  provided  the  powers  of  Europe  respect  its 
repose,  and  do  not  by  \mseasomible  a^tation  ^lake  it  in  seeking  to 
consolidate  it."  He  said,  also,  to  the  x  rench  ambassador  :  *^  A  little 
more  or  less  of  Syria  given  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  us  little;  our  only  condition  ia^  that  the  Porte  shall  be  firee 
in  the  consent  it  gives.''  Lastly,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Boutenieff: 
''  We  ought  not,  ai^  cannot  set  ouradves  up  as  arbiters  of  what 
affects  the  interests  of  the  Porte  to  such  a  degree:  it  is  for  itself  to 
decide.  The  emperor  allows  you  full  latitude  to  open  the  way,  in 
concert  with  your  colleagues,  for  a  pacific  arrangement  between  the 
Porte  and  Egypt,  saving  the  firee  adhesion  of  tne  sultan."  It  waa^ 
impossible  more  clearly  to  disavow  the  note  of  the  27th  of  July.^ 

Prince  Mettemich  had  not  reckoned  on  such  a  disavowal     Hia 

*  From  the  diplomatic  oollectioii  puhliihed  by  Locd  PalmentOD,  K.  Léon  Faucher 
has  drawn  forth  a  real  act  of  indictment  againat  the  diplomacy  of  the  foreign  poweri. 
M.  Léon  Faacher's  work,  a  very  remarkable  one,  appears  to  us  sometimes  to  go  to 
ftr  in  its  aocnsatioiis. 

The  author,  for  instsnce,  regards  and  denoonoes  as  a  iirce,  the  disapprobation  of 
the  note  of  the  27th  of  Joly,  manifested  by  Russia.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the 
despatches  has  led  us  to  an  opposite  opinion.  A  part  of  the  note  haying  been  ^- 
xectod  against  the  ambassador  of  tha  cabinet  of  8t.  Petersburg,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  it  should  have  been  offended  by  it.. 

The  author,  likewise,  very  bitterly  upbraids  LordPalmerston  with  the  perfidy  c£ 
his  policy.  There  was  no  perfidy  on  Lord  Palmerston's  part,  except  in  the  intrigues 
which,  as  we  shaU  see  by  aol  I7,  fbmented  the  insmrractioo  in  Syria,  and  in  tiie  8ecre(nr 
obaeiTed  aa  to  the  treaty  which  was  definitiydy  to  break  off  the  Anglo-Vrench 
alliance;  But  it  is  certam,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations,  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  oonduct  was  yery  natural,  and  his  language  yery  clear  and  precise.  From 
tlM  first  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  taking  Syria  ftum  the  pacha  ;  in  Kay,  he  pro- 
claimed the  restitution  of  ^yria  to  the  sultan  as  aa  essential  element  of  the  Sun»- 
pean  balance  of  power.  JÎ  there  was  a  want  of  frankness  anywhere  it  was  in  the 
oMnet  of  the  Tuilcfies^  which  âd  not  official  make  known  its  ophiioo  on  the 
Xgyptian  question  until  about  the  end  of  Smtemhsr. 

In  fine,  M.  Léoa  Faucher  seems  to  ua  to  have  yielded  somewhat  too  nradi  to  the 
honourable  yehemence  of  patriotic  indignation,  in  sometimes  attributing  to  the  per- 
Hdy  of  others  what  was  but  the  result  of  the  errors  committed  by  our  own  mhiistry. 
It  IS  paiaM  to  I»  to  Mgr  thi%  hm  troth  dWMiAi  il^ 
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Tani^  had  mdulged  the  ho|>e  of  an  approadung  ooafapesioe,  in 
whicn,  xinâer  the  shadow  of  his  experience,  the  problem  thai  per- 
plexed the  diplomatic  world  would  be  solred.  The  attitadc  iwmiiwJ 
by  Kussia  was  matter  of  htimiliatioEi  and  anxîelj  la  htoi«  Ha  ftO 
iu:  was  his  illness  only  a  pretence?  Did  he  not  witbdmr  fori 
while  &om  the  aoene,  in  order  to  ayoid  the  emhamasoieiit  of  adeë- 
sion,  in  which  his  circumspection  might  be  a  second  time  at  fiwk? 
So  thought  the  French  ministers. 

As  for  ihem^  if  they  did  not  imreservedly  approTe  of  the  Bolef  ii 
was  not  because  it  hindered  the  direct  arrangement,  but  becaoK  it 
too  completely  put  Turkey  out  of  the  sphere  of  tlie  ddibontmi; 
for  M.  Pfaaaj  and  his  colleagnes  were  not  less  earnestly  deâroos  dMB 
Piinoe  Mettemich  of  r^toring  the  Ottoman  empire  to  m  place  m 
the  Eofopeaii  system  established  in  1815. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  as  for  Lord  Palmeialoa,  he  wis 
triumphant.  The  note  of  Âe  27th  of  July  restored  him  the  ptf 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  losing.  Now,  then,  he  threw  off  il 
reserve.  On  the  1st  of  August,  he  proposed  to  the  Fr^idi 
ment,  to  call  imperiously  on  Mohammed  Ali  to  restore  tlie  '^ 
fleets  and  to  captttre  the  Egyptian  fleet  if  he  reused;  a 
proposition,  which  the  French  ministers  rejected,  fiir  aooe,  wilh 
much  force,  reason^  and  digni^.* 

Lord  Palmerston,  though  stung  to  the  quick,  did  not  lose  < 
He  inôsted  cm  the  adoption  of  certain  coercive  meast 
to  put  down  the  Ticeroy^s  reâstance,  if  need  were^  and  lie  i 

the  piogtamme  of  them  with  much  complacency:  the  cool 

tiens  by  sea,  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  were  to  be  interoepted;  ike 
harbours  of  both  provinces  were  to  be  blockaded;  all  Teasek  nâfii^ 
imder  the  Egyptian  flag  were  to  be  captured;  Candid  waa  lo  be 
taken  from  the  viceroy,  and  restored  to  the  sultan  ! 

And  the  French  government,  instead  of  now,  at  last,  imfialinff 
the  fliLg  of  its  own  proper  policy,  took  refuge  in  tame  sopiiion^  SM 
amused  itself  with  discussing  the  merits  of  the  propoaedf  mcMUWS  of 
coercion.  What  do  I  say?  With  a  puerile  dissimiilalioiL,  thai 
could  deceive  no  one,  it  even  went  the  length  of  dedanng,  '*  That 
France  felt  no  interest  in  the  pacha;  that  the  aimoMtneiia  wkidi 
should  deprive  him  of  Syria,  would  be  the  best  one,  if  lliero  esostod 
sufficient  means  of  constraint.^* 

Lord  Pahnerston  was  far  from  letting  fall  such  laah  wttda.  Be 
pushed  matters  violently  forward,  well  knowing  that  the  eafainet  rf 
the  Tuileries  would  not  follow  him  ;  and  soon  casting  aside  tSi  & 
guise,  he  wrote  to  Mr,  Bulwer  at  Paris,  Lord  George  Hamilton  it 
BerUn,  Lord  Beauvale  at  Vienna,  and  Lord  Clanriceide  at  St  Pe» 

"^^*«r^  tliat  the  moment  for  acting  against  the  pecha  wu  ooem^ 
lurse  must  be  taken  f  *^t,  and  that  the  odaerpowio 

m  that  one  which  ^1  iiise  to  advance. 
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Russia  but  too  well  understood  this  language.  She  saw  France 
and  England  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture,  and  instantly  her  oriental 
policy  changed  its  aspect  as  regarded  Jlohammed  All  and  tlic  status 
I  ÇUO,  The  opportunity  of  breaking  up  the  Anglo*French  alliance 
was  an  unexpected  good  fortune  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  to 
eeize  it  was  an  immense  advantage,  M,  de  Bnmow  was  sent  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  September  la,  1839. 

Bruno w 'a  proposals  were  to  this  cflect — that  Russia  would  fall  in 
with,  and  pledge  herself  to  second,  the  views  of  England;  but  that, 
in  case  Ibrahim  should  advance,  it  should  be  Russia's  part  to  protect 
the  sultan,  wliilst  the  allied  fleets  should  act  on  the  coasta  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Tliis  waa  tantamount  to  saying  to  Lord  Palmerston: 
**  Give  up  Constantinople  to  us,  and  we  will  give  up  Alexandria  ta^  < 
you."  Monstrous  as  was  the  bargain,  Lord  Palmerston  acquiesced 
in  it.  But  the  French  ministers  being  made  acquainted  with  it,  pro- 
tested energetically  against  so  scandalous  a  consecration  of  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  **  Never,"  they  wrote,  "  never  with  our  consent 
shall  a  foreign  naval  force  appear  before  Consumtinople,  without  ours 
instantly  shelving  itself  there  likewise .  "  *  Lord  Palmcrston's  colleagues, 
less  impetuous  than  liimself,  refused  their  co-operation.  The  Bri- 
tifih  cabiQct  asked  in  consequence,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  if  the 
march  of  Ibrahim  brought  the  Russian  vessels  into  the  Bosphorus, 
some  allied  vessels  should  be  at  hberty  to  enter  the  Dardanelles. 
M.  de  Brunow  accepted  the  amendment  ad  referendum,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg  to  seek  a  definitive  answer. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  the  ministers  of  the  12th  of  May  made 
up  their  minds  to  pronounce  their  ultimatum.  On  tlie  1 3th  of  Sep»* 
tember,  1839,  they  named  M.  dc  Pontois  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  lieu  of  Admiral  Roussin,  who  was  known  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  viceroy;  and,  on  the  21st,  they  acquainted  Europe  with^ 
their  plan,  wliich  consisted  in  grantmg  Mohammed  Ali  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  hereditarily,  and  the  island  of  Candia  for  bfe. 
At  last,  then,  they  made  themselves  heard  in  the  debate;  but  it 
was  too  late.  Tlie  compact  between  England  and  Russia  was  about 
to  be  concluded. 

And  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  mischief,  the  success  of  their  avowed 
policy  was  impeded  in  London  by  their  own  ambassador,  the  ira- 

gîrturbable  agent  of  a  policy  that  shunned  the  light.  For  whilst  the 
rench  ministers  were  publishing  their  plan,  the  following  was  the 
system  submitted  to  Lord  Pahnerston  by  General  Sébastiani,  in  an 
official  interview,  and  sj>eaking  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador: 
Syria  was  to  be  divided  into  two  portions,  by  a  line  drawn  from  ^ 
west  to  east,  through  Beyrout  or  Damascus;  and  the  sultan  was  to 
have  the  northern  part,  the  pacha  the  southern.  General  Sébastiaiii 
addeJ,  that  il^  England  acceded  to  this  arrangement,  France  would, 
concur  in  the  coercive  measures  to  be  employed  for  securing  ita^ 
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exécution.  Great  must  have  been  the  surprise  of  the 
minister,  when  ho  received  from  Paris  despatches  which  fi5c^ 
to  the  French  ministers  views  quite  différent  to  those  nul  forth  by 
the  ambassador.  Lord  Pabnerston  wrote  on  the  subject  to  lifr* 
Bulwer,  and  obtained  proof  that  General  Sebastiani  was  the  amhtf- 
eador,  not  of  a  cabinet,  but  of  one  man  *  A  conviction  of  sadi  a 
fact  could  not  but  inspire  the  English  muiister  with  increased  iim> 
lence.  Entertaining  for  Louis  Pldlippc  a  hatred  that  was  forwtnl 
to  exhibit  itself  in  marks  of  disdain,  he  went  on  repeating  mo»- 
santly ,  that  the  King  of  the  French  would  never  make  up  his  tmoA 
to  an  act  of  vigour;  that  there  wag  nothing  one  might  not  vcotiire 
in  defiance  of  such  a  monarch,  so  long  as  he  ruled  me  affiuia  of  Ul 
country. 

However,  to  assume  a  show  of  moderation,  Lord  Palmerston  made 
a  final  offer,  viz.  :  to  grant  the  viceroy,  independently  of  Egypt,  tile 
hereditary  pachalic  of  Acre,  minus  the  fortress.  The  French  nu- 
nistry,  of  coiurse,  considered  the  concession  insufficient;  and  thai 
Lora  Palmerston  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  insulting  diynes: 
"  The  concession  is  withdrawn/* 

Meanwhile,  it  was  intimated  that  the  Rusrian  government  le- 
oepted  the  amendment  proposed  to  it  through  M.  de  Bnmow,  Will 
mattered  it,  in  fact,  to  the  Russian  government,  accx)iding  to  N»- 
8elrode*s  expression,  whether  Mohammed  AU  had  a  little  more  or  » 
little  less  of  Syria?  What  did  it  even  matter  to  it  if  the  tfcsty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi  received  a  slight  shock  by  the  temporary  adiiii»- 
sion  of  St.  George's  Hag  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  provided 
that  at  that  price  France  was  humihated  and  severed  troim  her 
aUics;  provided  that  at  that  price  a  jealous  acrimony  separated  for  a 
long  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  tne  two  cabinets  whose  union  had  oaniod 
the  northern  courts  so  much  imeasiness? 

A  lea^e,  then,  was  formed  against  France;  Austria  and  Ptvnîi 
were  invited  to  join  it,  and  readily  complied.  M.  de  FiquelmoiiiT 
who^  during  Prince  Mettemich*s  illness,  had  the  management  of 
affairs  in  Vienna,  had  for  a  while  evinced  his  accordancse  with  ÛC 
French  government;  but  the  despatch  which  contained  his  adheBon 
to  the  views  of  the  French  ministers,  had  to  pass  through  JolnBiits* 
berg,  where  Mettemich  kept  it  back  and  annulled  it.  So,  theOv  la 
presence  of  the  great  courts  she  herself  had  brought  log«di€r  tftd 
imited,  France  remained  all  alone  ! 


*  At  a  later  period.  Lord  Mmentoa  nude  Gamal  SCbutiani't 
gpomid  of  a  charge  of  Itutalsiltf  agiinfll  H»  RtemshpoHcf;  lad  win 
marked  to  him  thatthc  geofsal  aid,  doubtlesa,  apdlcen  out  oifluKyirxi  1 

i  iuitbont7,  unoe  there  waa  no  trace  of  the  pl^  In  question  in  tbe  atctuir»  of  Un 
sack  embaa^,  the  English  minister  replied:  **  That  it  was  w^M  knova  llbt 
Gencml  SébasUanî  waa  in  ^rcet  and  ooofldential  commimication  witli  tie  lÊSaf  d 
the  Fremch,  and  that  ef«ci  ÛKmgh  there  were  no  tracse  ot'ihe  pbm  in  quoftk»  im  fte 
arcliires  of  the  French  embassy,  that  would  he  no  oondusiro  proof  that  the  > 
hfttl  spoken  without  authority/*— See  Lord  Fahnerston's  dcspatdi  to  Mr» 
July  20,  l84a--€bmipDMlew3e,^, 
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Hardly  did  the  ministers  of  the  12th  of  May  perceive  this  in  the 
excess  of  their  infatuation.  BeUeving  that  the  game  might  yet  be 
won,  they  recalled  General  Sebastiani,  who  was  not  less  opposed  than 
Admiral  Roussin  to  Mohammed  Ali,  and  sent  M.  Guizot  to  supply 
his  place  in  the  embassy  to  London;  and  they  persisted  in  demand- 
ing the  hereditary  occupancy  of  Egypt  and  Syria  for  Mohammed 
Ali.  But  Englfiuid  felt  herself  thenceforth  irrevocably  mistress  of 
the  ground.  The  better  to  colour  the  intervention  of  the  four  allied 
powers,  she  desired  that  the  sultan  should  take  part  in  the  treaty  to 
t>c  concluded,  and  that  negotiations  should  be  suspended  until  the 
arrival  of  a  Turkish  plenipotentiary. 

Meanwhile,  the  year  1840  was  begun;  the  French  Chambers  were 
assembled,  and  the  debate,  in  which  all  Europe  was  engaged,  was 
again  brought  before  them.  The  discussion  was  keen  and  brilliant; 
but  it  resuscitated  without  infusing  new  vigour  into  a  struggle  we 
have  already  described.  The  speakers  ar^ed  for  or  against  known 
systems  by  means  of  worn-out  considerations.  M.  Thiers  alone  de- 
Lvered  a  speech  capable  of  modifying  the  course  of  things.  He  was 
not  exactly  opposea  to  Mohammed  Ali,  but  he  was  vexed  at  finding 
him  an  obstacle  to  the  English  alliance.  Whatever  advantage  he 
saw  in  supporting  him,  the  profit  seemed  to  him  less  than  the  dajiger. 
On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  in  France  had  everywhere  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  with  a  warmth  that  ap- 
proached enthusiasm; and  Thiers  had,  for  sometime,  been  very  care- 
ful of  his  popularity.  Hence  his  speech,  which  had  a  double  mean- 
ing. That  the  viceroy  should  receive  aid,  that  he  should  be  main- 
tained in  possession  of  what  his  toils  and  victory  had  conferred  on 
him  :  this  M.  Thiers  did  not  deny.  He  even  analysed  with  great 
justice  and  brilliancy  the  errors  committed  by  ministers;  he  deplored 
the  source  whence  they  sprang,  and  pointed  out  the  means  he  con- 
sidered adapted  to  prevent  their  consequences.  But  then,  applying 
himself  to  the  question  of  the  English  alliance,  "  I  confess,"  he  said, 
''  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  English  alliance;  I  am  its  partisan  after  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  never  forgets  the  just  pride  of  his  country. 
No;  I  cannot  yet  renounce  that  grand  alliance  which  is  founded  not 
only  on  physical  strength,  but  also  on  the  moral  strength  of  princi- 

Sles:  for  when  we  are  with  England  we  are  not  obliged  to  hide  our 
ag.  In  concord  with  England,  we  both  can  raise  our  banners;  they 
bear  for  motto:  Moderate  liberty  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
And  on  what  grounds  do  the  opponents  of  the  English  alliance  rely? 
What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  profound  hatred,  of  the  rancorous 
conflict  that  have  parted  France  and  England?  Allow  me  to  tell 
you  what  it  has  been  in  two  words.  The  French  democracy  ex- 
ploded in  our  revolution,  now  with  a  bloody  committee  at  its  head, 
now  with  a  great  man.  Napoleon.  It  astonished  the  world;  but  it 
terrified  it,  and,  as  always  nappcns  when  liberty  causes  dismay,  it 
threw  an  enormous  power  into  the  hands  of  the  foes  of  liberty. 
Who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  strife  provoked  by  the  French  demooicy  ? 

2t2 
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Naturally  ttat  one  of  ail  the  aristocmcies  which  was  the  most  powei 
i'ul,  the  richest  and  the  ablest.    Aristocracy  also  found  its  ffce^i  mm 
Pitt;  the  English  aristocracy  with  a  great  man  at  its  head,  struggle! 
on  behalf  of  the  terrified  world  against  the  French  democracy  &ii 
its  great  man.     The  strife  was  obstinate  and  fierce-      Napoleon  oftQ 
dd  :  *  There  has  been  one  error  in  my  life  ;  an   error  common  | 
England  and  to  me  :  we  might  have  been  allied  and  have  done  nme 
good  to  the  world  ;  I  might  have  done  so  had  Fox  been  at  the  head  q 
uffidrs/     Now,  what  diil  this  mean  but  that  it  was  the  EngUsli  aristy^ 
cracy  which  had  maintained  the  struggle  against  Napoleon?  BehijiJ 
this  question  of  principle  there  was  also  an  immense  interest  at  stsie. 
France  had  not  then  renounced  the  pretension   of  being  a  great  oup 
ritlme  and  colonial  power  of  the  first  order;  she  had  not  renouaocKl 
the  brilliant  dream  of  remote  possessions;  she  wished  to  take  loui*- 
iana,  St.  Domingo,  and  even  to  make  a  marvellous  attempt  on  Emit; 
one  more  brilliant  than  solid,  but  the  avowed  aim  and  end  of  wmdi 
was  to  threaten  the  English  possessions  in  India*      To  what  vse  did 
we  apply  the  power  we  then  owned?    To  coalesce  all  the  nariesof 
Europe  under  our  flag.     Here  then  there  were  reasons  for  an  ob- 
stinate and  fierce  struggle.     But  happily  nothing  of  this  exists  aay 
longer.     It  is  the  moderate rc%'olution  that  governs  France;  it  is  tii 
moderate  revolution  t}»at  governs  England,     -^Vnd  the  strife  of  iaie* 
rest  is  as  impossible  as  tliut  of  principle.     France  is  enlightened  u 
to  the  true  path  of  her  greatness.     Who  among  us  at  this  day  thinla 
of  i^emote  possessions?  Tlie  fact  is,  the  mind  of  France  is  changed; 
the  fact  iSf  every  one  feels  that  our  real  greatness  is  on  the  con- 
tinent/' 

M.  Tiiiers  was  not  mistaken  in  saying,  that  France  could  only 
retain  the  alliance  of  England,  on  condition  of  confining  herself  idly 
to  her  own  shores.  Did  he  condemn  his  country  to  that  humble  and 
disgraceful  attitude?  France,  resting  on  the  ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  a  maritime  power.  Endowed  with  a  cosmopolite 
fenius,  France  is  called,  by  God  himself,  to  the  empire  of  the  seâa. 
^his  is  inseparable  from  the  accomplishment  of  her  historical  dei- 
tiny;  it  is  inseparable,  perliaps,  from  her  existence  as  a  power  of 
the  first  order;  for,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  great  statesman,  ^^''"* 
are  the  best  fortresses*  And,  then,  how  was  it,  that  M,  T 
who  desired  the  maintenance  of  competition  in  our  count  r^.  v 
was  it  that  he  failed  to  pei'ceivc  that  outlets,  foreign  couut*r%  un- 
known  consumers,  and  a  moving  market,  were  needful  to  tl  i^ 
over-producing  bourgeoisie;  and,  that  unless  a  deep  searching,  iu  :4l 
calable  social  revolution  should  take  place,  there  would  soou  ti  rnam 
to  us  no  alternative  but  to  possess  the  oc(^n  or  to  perish? 

But  the  middle  class  was  in  general  too  unenlightened  to  perceive 
how  \vqq]s.  and  sli allow  was  the  system  set  before  it.  It  was  vehe- 
ment in  its  applause.  The  Constitutionnel  cidled  M.  Thiers*  speech 
a  discours-ministre.  And,  in  reality,  it  was  a  distinct  bidding  for 
office* 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  France,  when  a  vote  of  the 
Chamber,  rashly  provoked,  overthrew  the  ministry. 

Never,  assuredly,  had  any  king  of  France,  been  called  by  fortune 
to  a  scene  so  imposing,  and  into  the  heart  of  such  great  events.  A 
great  nation  to  guide  in  safety  through  the  storm  ;  vehement  hos- 
tilities to  baffle  or  extinguish;  the  West  to  buckler,  the  East  to 
tranquillise;  such  were  the  tasks  to  be  fulfilled.  And  what  could 
be  more  suited  to  engross  all  the  faculties  of  the  head  of  a  state  ? 
Yet,  amidst  all  the  complications  that  kept  Europe  on  the  rack,  and 
on  which,  perhaps,  depended  the  fate  of  the  world,  Louis  Philippe 
was  attentively  bent  on  securinç  the  dotation  of  one  of  his  sons. 
It  is  not  that  he  was  ignorant  how  hateful  demands  of  money  are 
to  a  bourgeois  Chamber  ;  but  he  hoped  to  caiTy  his  point  by  force 
of  perseverance.  What  did  he  risk  ?  The  moral  weakening  of 
the  monarchy  ?  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  concern  himself  about 
remote  results.  The  fall  of  the  cabinet  ?  He  cared  little  about  it, 
since  the  recall  of  Sébastiani,  his  confidential  man,  had  shown  him 
that  his  ministers  had  some  sense  of  independence.  Besides,  M. 
Passy  was  a  man  whose  pride  was  easily  provoked  ;  M.  Dufaiure 
was  rude  and  sullen  in  public  life  ;  M.  Teste  seemed  to  have  re- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  liberalism,  since  his  youthful  days  of 
proscription  :  this  was  enough  to  make  the  king  part  with  them  all 
without  regret,  for  the  chance  of  seeing  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
granted  a  rich  dotation. 

The  cabinet  thought  it  ought  not  to  resist  the  fatherly  desires  of 
the  king.  This  was  its  ruin.  The  public  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
demand  for  a  grant  to  the  Due  de  Nemours,  of  500,000  francs  a 
year,  not  to  reckon  500,000  francs  for  the  expenses  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Victoria,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  than  public  opinion 
took  fire  on  all  sides.  Wos  the  king  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
himself  provide  for  his  sons  ?  Where  would  all  this  stop  ?  After 
the  Due  d'Orléans  came  the  Due  de  Nemours  ;  and  after  the  latter, 
would  come  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and 
the  Due  de  Montpcnsier.  Decidedly,  it  cost  too  much  to  have 
a  court  Was  there  any  insufficiency  in  the  private  domain? 
The  proof  of  this  point  was  yet  to  be  made  out.  The  private 
domain  !  Why  had  it  not  been  merged  in  that  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  monarchy  ?  Such  were  the 
current  remarks  of  the  day,  with  a  thousand  others,  personally  inju- 
rious to  the  sovereign.  From  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  letters, 
petitions,  and  circiuars,  poured  in  on  Paris,  all  breathing  a  vehe- 
ment spirit  of  hostility.  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Scandalous  Ques- 
tions of  a  Jacobin  on  the  subject  of  the  Dotation^  M.  de  Cormenin 
expended  all  the  bitterness  of  his  caustic  pen.  In  short,  nothing 
was  wanting,  to  show  that  the  bourgeoisie  neither  liked  nor  under- 
stood the  monarchical  system  ;  and  that,  if  it  cared  for  royalty,  it 
regarded  it  only  as  a  butt  and  a  foil.  Commissioners  were  named 
by  the  Chamber  to  investigate  the  insufficiency  of  the  private 
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domain  :  the  investigation  being  made^  It  appeared  that  the  reve- 
nue of  that  domain  amounted  to  more  tlian  1,000^000;  and  cfta 
this  STim  was  thought  to  be  understated  by  some  mesxbeiB  of  lie 
commission  T  among  whom  was  M.  Lherbette,  who  did  not  hcHtale 
to  declare,  in  fidl  parliament»  '*  I  have  seen  figure,  but  no  lioca^ 
ments  to  corroborate  them."  The  day  for  the  vote  (Tebmaiy  20, 
1840),  being  come,  M.  Couturier,  alone,  delivered  some  gzsvciftd 
becoming  wortls  against  the  bill  ;  and  then  the  Chamb^,  ^^'^ 
and  silently,  proceeded  to  the  ballot  There  were  22S  MaeL 
balls,  making  a  majority  of  twenty-six  against  the  family  hflL  Tbt 
ministers  of  the  i2th  of  May  confessed  themselves  oeiteii,  and 
resigned» 

They  had  evinced  some  laudable  dispositions  during  thebr  leaaro 
of  office.  For  instance,  they  had  declared  from  the  first,  ibt 
they  would  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  practice  of  supporthig  a 
subsidised  press*  It  is  just,  also,  to  call  to  mind,  that  it  wii 
M.  Teste  who  first  seriously  exerted  himself  against  the  crying 
abuse  of  the  venality  of  offices.  This  wtls  touching  one  of  thiae 
moneyed  privileges  on  which  the  réffime  of  the  bourgeoisie  ii 
founded.  It  raised  a  furious  outcry  ;  and  so  strong  weace  Ae  ia^ 
terests  assailed,  that  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  joanulit 
that  nobly  risked  their  existence  in  support  of  truth,  the  opporitiaB 
press  maintained  a  culpable  silence.  The  enterprise  fidled,  thcre^ 
fore,  but  it  does  not  the  less  deserve  honourable  mention  in  historr; 
for  it  was  honest  and  courageous.  As  for  foreign  afFkira,  nothlîig 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  policy  of  the  noinisters  of  wt 
12th  of  May,  Fortune  had  ofiered  them  the  guidance  of  an  iifiisv 
such  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  win  immortal  honour.  Ovt 
inlluence  in  Egvpt  once  consolidated,  the  Mediterranean  vns  ou», 
and  we  were  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Asia.  Unhappily,  the  g«i^ 
ness  of  their  ta^k  prostrated,  mstead  of  elevating  tnese  iniaisla& 
In  Europe,  they  ought  to  have  guarded  Constantinople  from  dit 
i  Russians,  by  a  close  offensive  league  with  England  ;  m  the  East, 
they  should  have  left  free  scope  to  the  genius  of  Mohammed  Ali 
and  victory.  Tliey  did  the  reverse.  Connecting  together  two 
questions,  which  it  was  our  interest  to  separate,  they  made  the 
independence  of  the  Bosphorus  depend  on  tne  immobility  of  lb»» 
.him,  in  the  midst  of  victory  ;  and  they  imprudently  call^l  Emo^ 
^  to  regulate  the  partition  of  the  East,  when  it  was  manifest  that  xl 
would  do  80  without  us,  and  against  us.  In  vain  was  there  la 
accumulation  of  favourable  chances  for  France  and  for  the  viceroy, 
v!2.:  the  death  of  the  sultan,  the  deieat  of  his  army,  the  defectioc 
I  of  Ins  fleet  ;  the  ministers  of  the  1 2th  of  May  set  themselves  k 
open  revolt  against  their  own  luck,  and  the  apparent  decreet  of 
I  destiny.  They  stopped  Ibrahim,  when  he  was  ready  to  <3i5« 
Mount  Taurus  ;  they  admitted  that  the  victory  of  Nezib  ehouli 
scarcely  be  regarded  ;  they  exacted  from  Mohammed  AE  Ae  re* 
stitution  of  the  Turkish  fleet  ;  they  opposed  the  veto  of  Fianoe  0 
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the  direct  arrangement,  already  concluded,  to  the  viceroy's  advan- 
tage. What  was  the  consequence?  France  and  England  not 
hems  agreed  on  the  Egyptian  question,  Russia  Joined  England  to 
humble  and  weaken  us.  Austria  and  Prussia  followed,  animated 
with  counter-revolutionary  feelings,  and  with  their  old  resentments 
revived.  All  Europe  was  banded  together  on  one  side,  Franco  was 
alone  on  the  other.  Amidst  so  many  causes  for  affliction,  A&ica, 
at  least,  sent  us  consoling  news.  Our  presence  there  was  marked 
by  some  brilliant  exploits  in  arms;  and,  in  the  be^inninç  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1840,  Mazagran,  defended  by  a  handful  of  French  against 
thousands  of  Arabs,  threw  a  gleam  ot  glory  and  heroism  over  the 
sorrows  of  our  native  land. 
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Here  closes  the  first  part  of  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  our 
intention  being  to  write  the  history  of  all  this  reign. 

What  we  know  of  it  already  is  sufficient,  however,  to  enable  us 
to  estimate  its  character. 

Properly  speaking,  it  has  been  but  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  bourgeoisie?  It  is  the  more 
important  to  recall  in  this  place  the  definition  we  have  given  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  many  superficial  thinkers -will  have  it,  that  the  boui^isie 
does  not  form  a  distinct  class,  but  is  necessarily  blended  with  the 
people. 

The  bourgeoisie  is  the  whole  body  of  those  citizens,  who,  possessing 
instruments  of  labour  or  a  capital,  can,  without  incurring  servitude, 
develop  their  powers  and  resources,  and  are  dependant  on  others 
only  to  a  certain  extent. 

Tlie  people  is  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who,  not  possessing  the 
instniments  of  labour,  do  not  lind  in  themselves  their  means  of 
development,  and  arc  dependant  on  others  in  what  regards  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life. 

Those  persons,  conscr^ucntly,  all  belong  to  the  people,  whatever 
be  their  knowledge,  tlicir  education,  or  their  social  relations,  who 
are  not  assured  of  their  food,  clothing,  and  lodging. 
Tliis  being  laid  down,  let  us  pursue  the  subject. 
In  tlie  mixed  monarcliics,  in  which  society  is  not  the  sovereign's 
domain,  there  is  this  fundamcntil  defect,  that  the  duties  of  the  head 
of  the  state  may  be  counteracted  by  those  of  the  father;  for  the 
domestic  virtues  are  not  necessarily  state  virtues;  and  poUtical 
science  has  even  some  laws  which  the  paternal  sentiment  is  prone  to 
resist,  excellent  though  it  be  in  a  private  station.  Tlie  prudence  of 
the  statesman  consists  in  his  perception  of  the  bold  ventures  which 
he  may  make  with  success.  It  is  not  narrow,  not  servile.  Can  the 
task  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  fomily  ever  be  a  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  genius?  (xreat  faculties  must  have  great  things  to 
desire,  as  the  swift  courser  must  have  the  whole  stadium  to  run  in, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  eagle  must  i^aze  on  the  sun.  Fii^st  Consul,  cliiot 
without  children.  Napoleon  was  all  but  a  demigod.  As  father  of 
the  King  of  Home,  a  cradle  arrested  him,  and  confined  that  gaze 
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that  had  been  used  to  take  m  the  wliole  earth-  By  the  side  of  the 
warrior,  always  the  same,  there  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  whose 
work  was  piierile  and  vain.  He  took  to  him  pages,  created  nobles, 
and  so  forth.  From  the  height  of  his  original,  unique  destiny,  he 
voluntùrily  debased  himself  to  the  vulgar  herd  of  kings,  his  anxieties 
aa  a  father  having  narrowed  and  dwarfed  his  genius. 

It  cannot  excite  surprise  tliat  a  sovereign  of  no  enlarged  mind 
should  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  similar  prc-ocaipations,  the  more 
so  as  he  was  enoouiaged  thereto  by  the  attitude  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  in  Europe,  that  Louis  Philippe  is 
the  man  by  whom  the  revolution  has  been  muzzled,  and  that  hiâ 
personal  ability  has  brought  about  the  present  state  of  things. 
Whether  this  be  imputed  to  him  in  pnii:<e  or  censure,  it  is  a  mis- 
take. The  king  baa  exliibited  qualities  of  a  secondary  order.  It 
woidd  not  be  easy  to  select  from  history  one  sovereign  who  has  been 
more  completely  destitute  of  initiative  power,  and  who,  having 
taken  part  largely  in  public  affairs,  has  less  stamped  them  with  his 
own  impress. 

It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  superior  statesmen  to  gi%'e 
movement  to  things,  and  to  ennoble  every  predicament,  at  the  risk 
of  creating  out  ol  it  obstacles  and  perils  for  themselves.  Without 
forgetting  to  shape  thcli-  course  by  the  circumstances  of  the  passing 
hour,  great  men  fertilise  the  presejit  ;  they  exalt  history.  Notliing 
of  the  sort  has  been  accomplisjied  in  France  in  our  day.  To  Louis 
Philippe  has  been  ascribed  the  honour  of  what  was  but  the  certain 
result  of  the  power  of  the  bourgeois  interests,  ill-regukted,  and  ill- 
understood. 

Satisfied  with  its  lot,  the  bourgeoisie  did  not  choose  that  suffer- 
ings which  were  not  its  own  should  bo  revealed  by  the  noise  of  the 
ftlArm  drum;  hence  the  system  of  order  defined  by  the  silence  of 
mbery,  and  prohibited  by  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Blinded  by  mean  considerations  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  the  bour- 
geoisie saw  nothing  but  pecuniary  lo69  ill  the  possible  agitations  of 
Europe  ;  thence  the  system  of  implored  peace. 

Now,  the  old  system,  and  a  spiritless  peace  were,  likewise,  con- 
veoient  to  royalty,  which  had  need  of  exccsdve  tranquillity  at. 
Home  and  abroad,  to  enable  it  to  seat  itself  tirmly. 

This  coincidence  explains  the  success  of  the  reign.  It  served 
Louis  Philippe  in  lieu  of  abiUty.  As  a  sovereign,  on  whose  head 
had  been  placed  a  bourgeois  crown,  the  preponderance  of  his 
adoptive  class  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of  creating  a  sys- 
tem. His  taste  for  mecUocrity  pleased  the  dominant  class, 
mifibt  took  him  into  its  train. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  parallel  with  the  coincidence 
we  have  mentioned,  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years  offer»  us  T 
spectacle  of  an  obstinate  struggle  between  the  government  of  i 
bourgeoisie  by  the  elective  cliamber^  and  the  personal  government  of 
the  kmg. 
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There  seenis  to  be  sometHng  contradictory  in  thia  ;  but  ibe  ecm- 
tm<^lictlon  is  only  apparent 

The  agTcement  between  the  French  bonigeoiae  and  rojaltf  hÊ$ 
been  with  reference  to  the  system  to  be  followed,  and  the  intemto 
to  be  made  paramount;  the  struggle  has  been  on  questions  of  pre- 
eminence and  prexogative. 

Thus,  the  monarchical  and  the  pailiamentaiy  principle  have  fbn^t 
hai'd  battles  with  each  other,  though  the  flag  of  roy^ty  and  thai  of 
the  bourgeoide  displayed  mottoes  identically  the  same.  This  ia  t 
significant  liEict,  and  one  which  it  is  worth  wliile  to  analyse. 

On  the  day  when  the  dotation  desired  for  the  Due  de  Nemoun 
was  80  offensively  refused,  it  became  manifest  that  monarchical  feel- 
ings had  no  place  in  the  minds  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  more  tlie 
sovereign's  right  of  acting  is  restricted,  the  more  he  should  be  allowed 
the  means  of  brilliant  display,  if  you  wish  that  he  should  keep  his 
place.  Pomp  is  more  necessary  to  a  constitutional  king  than  to  Louis 
aIV.,  who  could  say  ''  I  will." 

Whence  comes  it  then  that  the  bourgeoisie  has  taken  a  diffonit 
-i^ew  of  the  matter?  From  tliis,  that  the  bourgeoisie,  which  has  no- 
thing of  the  democratic  feeling,  is  yet  essentially  and  uuconâcioiidf 
republican. 

It  was  but  through  selfishness  that  it  adopted  monarchy  in  w- 
lence  to  its  own  nature.  It  thought  that  royalty  would  aid  it  to 
bridle  the  people,  that  the  throne  would  be  like  those  scarecrows 
which  husbandmen  stick  up  in  their  fields  to  hinder  the  birds  ftom 
Hghting  upon  them. 

But  was  it  possible  that  royalty  would  content  itself  with  playing 
an  automaton  part?  It  was  in  vain  the  doctors  of  the  bourgeooflie  de* 
dared  tfj:  cathGira:  Tike  king  reigns,  but  dues  not  govern;  it  is  nol 
with  subtleties  such  as  these  that  the  course  of  the  world  is  directed. 
This  is  why  the  system  of  personal  government  has  been  so  violently 
opposed  by  the  bourgeoisie,  whose  end  it  nevertheless  served  ;  this  is 
why  the  duel  between  the  two  prerogatives  is  revived  whenever  com- 
mon dangers  do  not  renew  an  ephemeral  aUiance  between  the  bo«i^ 
geoisie  and  royalty* 

What  will  be  trie  end  of  all  this?  The  parhamentary  govcnunaii 
has  its  roots  running  too  deeply  to  aDow  it  to  succumb.  The  18tli 
Brumaire  is  a  date,  it  is  a  menace,  perhaps;  but  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  repeat  it,  it  would  not  succeed. 

What  it  is  important  to  study  iu  contemporary  hiatory,  and  in 
Franco^  is  not,  therefore,  the  career  of  royalty,  but  the  gov€BUiMil 
of  the  bourgeoisie. 

It  begins  in  1830,  and  we  have  written  no  other  hiatory  thia 
itaown. 

As  a  militant  class  the  bourgeoisie  has  done  good  service  to  dvili* 
sation.  It  possesses,  likewise,  estimable  qualities:  love  of  labour»  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  hatred  of  fanaticism  and  its  ixantic  exceaseSf  niiU 
manners,  and  economy;  in  a  word,  all  that  constitutes  the  sum  of  tbi  , 
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domestic  virtues.  But  it  wants  on  the  whole  depth  of  ideas,  elevation 
of  sentiments,  and  it  has  not  one  large  and  comprehensive  principle 
of  belief.  Hence  its  inaptitude  for  public  afiairs.  The  electoral 
census  has  found  defenders;  there  is  no  worse  system  !  To  seek  onlv 
at  the  hands  of  property  for  guides  of  the  people  and  legislators,  is 
to  transier  the  policy  of  the  household  to  the  conduct  of  states;  it  is 
placing  the  fortune  of  em[)ires  at  the  mercy  of  a  wisdom  measured 
by  acres  of  land.  It  is  vain  to  deny  this:  the  inconvenience  of  the 
elective  system  on  a  small  scale  is  to  put  the  hehn  into  the  hands  of 
incompetent  men,  who  cannot  but  malce  shipwreck  of  the  state,  un- 
less some  noble  {)assion  compensates  in  them  for  their  ignorance  of 
established  principles  and  their  want  of  acquirements.  Will  the 
conservative  instinct  fill  the  place  of  that  noble  passion?  At  least  it 
needs  a  counterpoise;  for  oUicrwise,  like  everything  exclusive,  it 
will  become  blind  and  suicidal.  It  will  cramp  the  proportions  of 
policy  and  so  pervert  it.  At  home,  it  will  refuse  to  admit  reforms 
that  would  prevent  revolts.  Abroad,  it  will  coimtenance  even  that 
avowed  abdication  of  courage  which  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  kinds  of 
temerity. 

Such  have,  in  fact,  been  the  characteristics  of  the  government  of 
the  bourgeoisie. 

At  home,  we  have  seen  it  preach  up  the  moraUtjr  of  interest  with 
hateful  success.  Bazar  scenes  have  many  a  time  filled  the  delibera- 
tive hall  with  tumult  and  scandal  In  order  to  midti])ly  patrona^, 
and  to  find  means  to  pamper  venal  souls,  the  direction  of  public 
works  has  been  taken  from  the  state,  and  made  an  instrument  of 
jobbing  for  bankers,  of  electioneering  huckstering  for  nûnistenu 
The  power  of  the  state  has  been  given  up  to  pillage.  A  result  has 
ensued  far  more  disastrous  than  hostile  invasion,  towns  lost,  defeats 
sustained,  and  thousands  of  citizens  drowned  in  theb  own  blood  :  the 
national  character  has  become  deteriorated.  To  govern  is  to  make 
sacrifice  of  oneself.  What  is  to  be  expected  of  a  system  which 
makes  the  source  of  power  consist  precisely  in  private  interest? 
Were  we  asked  to  define  political  genius,  we  shomd  call  it  a  great 
devotion  aimed  with  great  force,  ana  employed  to  serve  a  great  end. 
Tlie  Convention  probably  did  not  contain  more  men  of  talent  than 
our  contemporary  assemblies;  but  it  was  a  disinterested,  devoted 
a^cmbly;  this  was  its  genius.  Owing  merely  to  the  generosity  of 
its  passions,  in  spite  of  its  errors  and  excesses,  it  surpassed  the  deep* 
laid  plans  of  Richelieu.  It  carried  its  fiag  safely  into  the  region  of 
storms,  and  afler  all  it  died  standing. 

As  for  the  social  system  desired  and  upheld  by  the  bourgeoisie,  it 
has  been  marked  by  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  poor.  '*  Every 
one  for  himself;  charity  b^ins  at  home,"  has  been  the  maxim  oi 
their  leaders;  loathsome,  base  maxim,  which  contains  all  oppressions, 
until  it  gives  birth  to  aU  disorders.  The  error  of  the  lK>urgeoisie 
has  been  this,  that  it  believed  freedom  to  be  sufiSdent  for  progress 
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and  justice,  under  circumstûnces  of  no  equality  in  the  means  of  de*  I 
velopraent.     But  what  signifies  it  that  the  nght  to  acquire  weahh 
be  granted  to  all,  when  the  instruments  of  labour^  and  when  credit  I 
belong  only  to  a  few?    What  signifies  a  right  to  prosperity  withoull 
the  pogsibllity  of  realising  that  right?     What  matters  a  broad  andl 
level  road  to  the  wretch  who  cannot  move  ?    True  freedom  consists, 
not  in  the  right,  but  in  the  power,  granted  to  every  one  to  develop  1 
his  faculties.     Freedom  is  there  but  a  lure,  but  the  hypocrisy  of  i 
despotism,  wherever  the  possession  of  the  instruments  of  labour  is  a 
monopoly  ;  wherever  the  doling  out  of  credit  is  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuab  who  lend  only  to  the  rich  ;  wherever  competitio 
leaves  the  small  capitalist  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  one;  wherer^ri 
there  are  commercial  dealings  between  wealth  and  hunger;  wherever  < 
the  hves  of  citizens  depend  not  on  their  good  conduct  and  fore- 
thought, but  on  the  visitation  of  a  disease,  on  the  ces^tion  of  a 
commercial  demand,  or  the  invention  of  a  new  method;  whcTeretj 
the  children  of  the  poor  arc  forced  away  from  the  school  where  they' 
would  be  instructed,  and  buried  alive  in  the  factory,  where  they  are 
starved  and  stinted;  wherever  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  poKflv 
except  in  favour  of  those  who  can  deposit  an  exorbitant  mm  of 
caution  money;  wherever,  in  fine,  there  are  children  of  seven  yetra 
of  age  working  twelve  hours  a  day  for  their  bread,  girls  of  sixteen 
prostituting  themselves  for  bread,  vagrants  found  asleep  on  the  steps 
of  inhabited  palaces,  infanticides  from  penury,  journeymen  whonij 
the   discovery  of  a  machine   turns  into  the  streets  to  starve,  an<lJ 
thousands  of  working-men  who  wake  up  some  day  with  pale  faces! 
and  raging  he(irts,  and  rush  to  the  light  with  this  cry:  **  Let  us  live  ^ 
by  our  Libour  or  die  fighting/' 

And  in  this  the  fault  is  not  in  men  but  in  thin;?s.     Feudal  tr- 
ranny  was  composed  of  proper  names,  it  couhl  be  looked  m  the  facç,j 
ît  could  be  touched  wiili  the  finger.     There  is  nothing  of  the  ^r 
in  that  tyranny  which  is  only  liberty  misunderstood.     Mysterious,! 
impersonal,  invisible,  almost  deipng  all  effort  to  grasp  it,  it 
the  poor  man,  compresses  and  stifles  him,  without  his  bi. 
even  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  evil  against  which  he  strug-j 
gles,  miserably  and  in  vain. 

The  destruction  of  a  despotism  of  this  sort  is,  tlierefore,  im  i 
of  science,  not  of  revolt.  It  is  the  principle  that  is  impious;  it  is  the! 
eituatiou  that  is  guilty.  Men  do  not  take  vengeance  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, they  supersede  it  for  a  better;  men  do  not  punish  u  bod  state 
of  things,  they  change  it.  Fierce  appeals  to  the  wratliful  feelinp  of 
the  oppressed  would,  therefore,  be  as  frivolous  as  they  would  be 
mischievous  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  not  now  ta* 
lifçhtened  enough  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  seek,  and 
of  what  is  possible.  Still  the  duty  of  seeking  a  remedy  for  so  mait? 
ills  is  but  the  more  imperative;  and  as  regards  the  bourgeoises  it  w 
matter  of  urgent  interest.    It,  too,  is  undermined  by  competitioii» 
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which  gradually  swallows  up  moderate  fortunes  in  the  vortex  of 
^at  capitab.  What  security  can  the  bourgeoisie  have  against  the 
oanger  of  popular  outbreaks  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oligarchic 
yoke  slowly  forged  for  it  on  the  other?  Striking  and  novel  proof 
of  the  inevitable  co-partnership  that  unites  various  interests  !  The 
bourgeoisie,  if  it  look  not  to  it,  is  going  to  destruction  by  the  same 
route  on  which  the  people  is  toiling  on  in  wretchedness  and  suffering  : 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  had  any  suspicion 
of  the  fact.  '*  Labour  is  a  bridle,"  said  Gidzot,  one  day;  and 
Sauzet  afterwards  declared,  from  his  president's  chair,  that  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  Chamber  to  furnish  the  working  classes  with 
employment  ! 

After  all,  much  might  have  been  borne,  had  there  been  no  derelic- 
tion of  national  honour  !  But  in  foreign,  as  in  domestic  policy,  the 
bourgeoisie  has  shown  neither  prudence  nor  perspicacity.  Extrava- 
gant^ desirous  of  peace,  it  has  had  the  folly  to  make  no  secret  of 
Its  wishes;  it  has  sought  its  own  humiliation  with  infatuated  affecta- 
tion. The  conseouence  has  been,  that  occasions  of  war  have  multi- 
plied to  excess.  What  provocations,  what  contemptuous  slights  has 
France  endured  !  There  was  a  time  when,  on  every  spot  in  the 
globe,  our  countiy  enforced  respect  for  her  own  greatness  in  the 
person  of  the  least  of  her  cidzens;  wherever  business  or  chance  con- 
ducted the  children  of  France,  there  the  majesty  of  our  common 
mother  was  present  to  protect  them,  and  their  native  land  travelled 
with  them.  How  disastrous,  how  rapid  the  change  !  France  is 
now  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  she  can  no  longer  step  beyond  her 
own  limits  without  being  exposed  to  outrage.  Bustamente  braved 
her  yesterday,  and  Rosas  will  insult  her  to-morrow.  Where  are 
our  friends?  What  positions  remain  to  us  in  Europe?  Poland 
is  in  exile;  we  have  frustrated  Italy,  and  oppressed  Switzerland; 
Russia  threatens  us,  Holland  hates  us,  Belgium  looks  on  us  with 
suspicion,  Germany  shuns  us,  Portu^l  ignores  us,  Spain  falls  off 
from  us,  England  overrules  us,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  powers  has 
closed  the  East  against  us.  What!  did  it  no^  such  a  mighty 
stretch  of  intellect  to  comprehend,  that  national  honour  is  a  lund 
that  bears  interest;  that  courage  economises  danger;  that  to  con- 
front war  on  virtuous  and  just  grounds,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
purchase  peace,  and  secures  it;  tbuEit  the  value  of  the  freight  is  en- 
hanced by  the  inviolability  of  the  flac?  Open  the  history  of  Car- 
thage, Venice,  Genoa,  England,  of  aU  the  nations  famous  for  com- 
merce, and  you  will  see  whether  it  was  to  timorous  policy  they  owed 
the  marvels  of  their  opulence.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest ought  to  be  aroused  amongst  us.  France  does  not  desire  the 
nations  ^Dr  subjects.  It  is  in  her  genius,  seconded  by  the  powers 
that  adopt  it,  to  save  the  world,  not  to  enthral  it  Where  the 
English  establish  their  own  supremacy  by  force,  we  sow  the  seeds  of 
thought.    Gloriously  incapable  of  fixing  herself,  France  is  like  the 
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Nile;  she  fecundates  what  she  submerges,  and  she  pteaea  on* 
is  an  additional  reason  why  she  should  keep  watch  over  her  o¥ 
gtrength,  since  the  nations  advancing  to  freedom  would  sutler  * 
our  weakness,  and  civilisation  would  be  marred  by  our  reverses. 

Her  real  genius  entails  likewise  on  Fiimce  the  duty  of  diffu  ' 
herself.  By  her  temperament,  still  more  than  by  her  geogrnphio 
position,  France  is  a  maritime  power.  Her  communicative  nature, 
her  cosmopoHtan  passions  must  have  issues.  Chained  to  her  poilSf 
confined  within  her  towns^  di'iven  back  upon  herself,  forced  to  com- 
press within  her  bosom  her  exuberant  warmth,  and  the  inextin- 
guishable fire  of  her  devotion,  she  would  become  terrible  to  her 
neighbours  and  to  herself  What  was  denied  her  in  heroic  adircn- 
tures  she  would  seek  in  turbulent  outbreaks.  Her  naval  prospsity 
is  necessary  to  save  her  from  internal  agitations:  nor  is  it  one  of  tit 
least  proofs  of  the  political  incapacity  of  the  bourge<:^e  that  it  1 
not  discerned  this  truth- 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  tlie  infatuation  that  courted  the  EngC 
aUiance  at  a  time  when  every  efibrt  was  bent  on  maintaining 
France  a  social  system,  founded  on  the  principle  of  unUmited  oom- 
petition?  This  was  nothing  less  than  desirin^j  two  things  abacdnld^ 
mcompatible.  As  competition  tends  to  indéfini  te  productioii«  it 
leatls,  by  logical  inference,  to  the  establishment  of  a  vast  marit 
and  commercial  system,  to  the  possesion  of  the  ocean. 
England  consent  to  a  partition  of  the  sea?  It  would  be  heri 
The  English  alliance  condemns  us,  therefore,  to  be  but  a  continent! 
nation  ;  and  if  we  consent  to  this,  competition  wiU  smother  us. 

Such  arc  the  general  causes  that  have  produced  the  present  aspect 
of  things;  hurd  for  some,  uncertain  for  others,  it  is  full  both  of 
illusions  and  perils.  To  one  who  cannot  see  below  \is  surface,  it 
may  appear  clieering;  and  yet  it  is  pregnant  with  death  and  disho- 
nour. This  silence  is  fatd;  this  repose  is  sinister.  Our  cahnnesB  tf 
that  of  exhaustion.  But  as  happens  in  empires  stoopinç  u>  ihcir 
fall,  we  have  come  to  regard  the  enervation  of  souls,  and  tlie  de- 
terioration of  characters  for  pledges  of  duration  and  pionûseï  rf 
prosperity.  Ten  years  of  peace  have  broken  us  more  than  half  i 
century  of  war  would  have  done;  and  we  do  not  even  perocire  lUs» 

God  keep  us^  nevertheless,  Irom  despairing  of  our  oountiy  !  Hmm 
are  peoples,  stifi'and  inflexible,  as  it  were,  who  may  not  inaptly  lie 
compared  to  the  heai'V  cavaliers  of  the  middle  ages,  cased  all  m  iron; 
those  men  were  hard  to  wound  through  their  thick  armour,  l«t 
once  brought  to  the  ground,  they  could  not  rise  again.  Différent 
is  France,  whose  strength  is  combined  with  marvellous  nipplenesB, 
and  which  seems  ever  young.  What  unexampled,  indescribaUa 
fatigues  has  it  not  resBSted  1  From  1789  to  1815  it  has  gone  through 
fits  of  intestine  wrath,  endured  sufferings,  and  aiccompbahed  kbom 
mifficient  to  exhaust  the  most  vigorous  nation.  It  dia  myt  did  far  ill 
that;  and,  in  1830^  after  fifteen  years  of  apparent  lantiid^  tti  Uool 
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was  found  to  liave  been  renovated.  Yes,  France  is  made  to  live 
many  lives.  She  bears  within  her  wherewith  to  astonish  men 
under  various  and  unforeseen  aspects.  Never  had  people  (to  use 
Montaigne's  expression,  speaking  of  Alexander,)  a  beauty  illus- 
trious under  so  many  visiles.  Has  not  France  proved  herself 
adequate  to  parts  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  brilliant?  Has  she 
not  been  successively  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire? 

Why  should  we  be  discouraffcd  ?  The  evil  comes  of  an  error 
wliich  it  is  so  easy  to  repair  !  Who  can  believe  that  the  bourgeoisie 
will  obstinately  persist  in  its  infatuation  ?  The  natural  guardian  of 
the  people,  can  it  possibly  persevere  in  distrusting  it  as  an  enemy  ? 
Those  who  urge  the  bourgeoisie  to  this  course  deceive  it,  and  are 
preparing  to  enslave  it  ;  by  dint  of  making  it  afraid  of  the  people, 
It  has  been  blinded  to  the  sense  of  its  own  dangers.  They  are  not 
so  much  at  its  feet  as  above  its  head  and  around  it.  Let  it  look 
to  tliis  ! 

K  the  bourgeoisie  is  nobly  prompted,  it  can  do  every  thing  for 
the  regeneration  of  this  country.  Captive  in  its  monopohes,  devoted 
to  the  sordid  passions  to  which  the  selfishness  of  its  principle  con- 
demns it,  it  would  ruin  France  and  itself,  possessing,  as  it  would, 
but  the  smallest  portion  of  those  qualities  which  high  policy  re- 
quires. Instead,  therefore,  of  standing  aloof  from  the  people,  it 
must  unite  with  it  indissolubly,  by  takmg  the  first  steps  towards  a 
system  which  should  make  association,  not  competition,  the  rule  of 
trade,  which  should  generalise  tlie  possession  ol  the  instruments  of 
labour,  institute  the  banking  power  of  the  poor,  and,  in  a  word, 
abolish  the  serfdom  of  labour.  In  such  an  enterprise  there  would 
be  eiiuity  and  wisdom,  intelligence  and  charity.  Grathering  fresh, 
racy  vigour  from  its  contact  with  the  people,  and  strengtliened  by 
its  co-operation,  the  bourgeoisie  would  find  incalculable  resources  in 
its  recovered  security.  Peacefully  and  for  ever  victorious  over  the 
spirit  of  sedition,  it  would  not  fear  to  look  the  Europe  of  the  kings 
in  the  face,  and  restore  to  France  the  language  and  the  bearing  of 
command.  It  would,  moreover,  in  becoming  the  nation,  acquire 
all  the  virtues  it  now  lacks  ;  for  if  it  has  much  to  give  the  people, 
it  has  much,  too,  to  receive  from  it.  It  can  give  the  people  in- 
struction, true  Uberty,  and  tlie  treasures  that  flow  therefrom  ;  it 
will  receive  from  it  energy,  the  might  of  manly  instincts,  love  of 
greatness,  aptitude  for  generous  devotion.  Precious  exchange, 
which  would  save  and  exalt  our  country  by  the  harmonious  em- 
ployment of  the  will  and  the  virtues  of  ail  her  children  ! 

As  for  us,  we  have  never  ceased  to  cherish  tliis  manly  hope.  It 
has  sustained  us  in  a  task  so  full  of  sorrow  and  bitterness.  AVhile 
portraying  so  many  evils,  we  said  to  ourselves,  that  they  were  not 
irreparable  ;  that  to  put  an  end  to  tliem,  we  must  submit  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  ascertaining  their  causes  and  their  extent  ;  that 
a  day  will  come  when  the  long  umnitj  of  our  intestine  quarrels  wiP 
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cease  ;  that  brotherhood,  that  source  of  aU-enduring  strength  and  of 
all  justice,  will  supersede  our  broils  and  discords  ;  that  France,  in 
fine,  will  resume  her  influence  over  the  aflairs  of  the  world,  for  the 
benefit  of  dvilisation,  and  for  the  weal  of  oppressed  nations.  We 
should  not  have  written  this  book,  were  it  to  have  been  but  the 
iuneral  oration  of  our  country. 


THE  END. 
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